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NOTE. 


This  volume  contains  the  reports  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Japanese  forces  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Hei-kou>tai, 
those  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Japanese  Armies  at  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  and  the  operations  of  the  Third  Japanese 
Army  at  Port  Arthur.  A  number  of  papers  dealing  with  minor 
operations,  tactics  and  technical  matters  are  also  included. 

In  the  course  of  editing  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add 
certain  footnotes;  these  are  distinguished  from  the  footnotes 
of  the  writers  of  the  reports  by  being  without  initials. 
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NOTE  ON  MANCHURIAN  PLACE   NAMES. 

The  Manohurian  place  names  mentioned  in  this  volnme  are  giyen  in 
nearly  evexy  ease  in  Ohinese :  transliterated  on  the  Wade  system,  bat 
without  its  aspirates  or  accents.  The  Chinese  syllables  forming  the 
names  haye  been  divided  by  hyphens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean 
place  names,  and  a  few  Japanese  forms  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
preserre,  are  printed  in  one  word,  e,g,,  in  Ohiao-tou  (E^'oto),  the  first 
name  is  Ohinese,  and  that  in  brackets  the  Japanese  form.  A  few  geo- 
graphical terms,  however,  which  constantly  form  the  terminal  words  of 
place  names,  have  been  printed  in  the  Ohinese  rendering  unconnected 
by  a  hyphen  and  with  an  mitial  capital  letter,  e.^.,  Shan  (hm),  Ling  (pass» 
or  mountain).  Ho  (river) ;  and  in  the  Japanese  transliteration  separated 
by  a  hyphen,  e.^.,  Okasaki-yama  (Gteneral  Okasaki's  hill),  Yoshi-rei 
(Yoshi  Pass).  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  where  such 
words  form  the  integral  part  of  a  place  name  as  in  Tieh-ling,  "  Iron- 
moont "  (e/.  Bed  Hill  and  Bedhill).  Adjectives  and  points  of  the  compass 
which  serve  to  distinguish  villages  of  similar  name  have  also  been  printed 
as  separate  words  to  assist  the  eje,  e.^.,  Tung  (east)  Pa-li-cliuang,  Hsi 
(west)  Pa-li-chuang,  Ta  (great)  Hsi-kou,  Hsiao  (little)  Hsi-kou. 

The  names  of  Chinese  villages  are  vei^  frequently  taken  from  the 
surname  of  the  principal  family  residing  in  them,  e.g,,  Yang-chia^ton, 
••  Yang  family  village  " ;  Ohin-chia-wo-peng,  "  Ohin  fiamily  hute  "  ;  or 
from  some  natural  or  artificial  feature,  as :  Tuan-shan-ohi,  **  Bound-top 
hill  hamlet " ;  Ta-shih-chiao,  "  Great  stone  bridge.'*  Combinations  of 
good  omen,  like  Fu-shun,  **  Peace  and  harmony,'  Ping-tai-tsu,  "  Peace 
and  eminence/*  are  also  common.  Size  is  sometimes  indicated,  as  in 
Ssu-chia-tun,  "  Four  house  village  " ;  Ta-tien-tsu,  "  Large  inn  village  " ; 
Ohiu-lien-cheng,  **  Nine  part  city  " ;  or  distance  from  some  large  town, 
as  Pa-li-chuangt  *'  Eight  mile  village  *' ;  Shih-li-ho,  "  Ten  mile  stream." 
Descriptive  names  are  naturally  common,  e,g,,  Chi-knan  Shan, ''  Cockscomb 
Hill";  Yu-tai  Shan,  "Beautiful  Hill";  Lien-tao-wan,  "Connected- 
island  bend  "  (on  the  Tai-tzu  Biver)* 

In  some,  however,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  less  obvious,  as  in  Tai-teu 
Ho,  "  Emperor's  Son  river  " ;  Liao  Ho,  "  Distant  river  " ;  Hai-cheng,  the 
'*Oity  on  the  Sea"  (which  is  30  miles  o£P) ;  Feng-huang-cheng,  "Male 
phcenix  and  female  phoduix  city." 

The  following  are  the  significations  of  some  of  the  other  names  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  reports : — 


Hei-kou-tai 
Hun  Ho 
Liao-yang- 
lio-tien  Ling 
Nan  Shan - 
Niu-chuaag  - 
Pen-hsi-hu 
Pi-txu-wo 
ShaHo      - 
Shoa-shan  pu 
Ta-lien  Wan 
Te-liHWu 
Tien-shui-tien 
Ya-lu 

Yen-tai     - 
Ying«koii     • 


Black  ravine  eminence. 
Muddy  river. 
Distant  light  or  sun. 
Touch  heaven  past. 
South  Mountam. 
Cattle  farm. 
Source  stream  lake. 
Fox  cub  den. 
Sandy  river. 
Chief  hill  village. 
Ghreat  connected  bay. 
Obtain  advantage  temple. 
Sweet  water  viflage. 
Wild  duck. 
Ophim  eminence. 
Camp  mouth. 


Mukden  is  a  Mauohu  form,  meaning  "  Flourishing  City  ";  in  Ohinese 
it  is  called  Feng-tien  Fn  or  Shen*ohmg,  "  Heaven^om "  or  '*Afflnent 
Oity." 
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The  most  oonstAntly  reomriiig  Byllables  hare  the  attached  meanings  ^— 
Cilia  ...    a  family  or  house. 
Pa  -  -    a  police  post  or  small  village. 

Tun  -  -        -    a  village. 

Tzu  -  -a  diminutive  or  suffix  without  special  meaning. 

Wo-peng      -        -    a  collection  of  huts. 

The  following  appear  frequently — 

(a)  at  the  beginning  of  place  names :— 


Ta     -           -    great. 

Hsiao 

. 

Uttle. 

Pel       -       -    north. 

Nan- 

•       . 

south. 

Tung            .    east. 

Hsi 

. 

west. 

Shang  -        -    upper. 

Hsia 

• 

lower. 

Ohien            -    front. 

Hou 

•           • 

back. 

Yu    -           •    ri^hthand. 
Chung  -        •    middle. 

Tso  - 

• 

left  hand. 

(&)  at  the  end  of  names  :— 

Shan     -  mountain. 

Ling 

-    pass. 

Ho         -  river. 

Kou 

.    ravine* 

mouth,  &o 

Chuang-  village. 

Chiao 

-    bridge. 

Kuang  -  village  in  a  village. 

Fang 

.    house. 

Tan       .  village. 

Lou 

-    tower. 

Tien      -  village  with  inn. 

Miao 

-    temple. 

Tsun      -  village. 

Ssu 

"        *i 

Tai        -  eminence. 

The  Qolours  are— 

Hei  -           -           -    black. 

Pai 

•    white. 

Lan     -           -        •    blue. 

Hung 

-    red. 

Huang         -           -    yellow. 

* 

The  numerals — 

Yi        -           -        -    one. 

Liu 

-    six. 

Brh  -           -           -    two. 

Chi 

-    seven. 

San      -           -        -    three. 

Pa  . 

-    eight. 

Ssu  -           -           -    four. 

Chiu 

-    nine. 

Wu      -           -        -    five. 

Shih 

-    ten. 

A  list  of  the  commoner  Chinese  words  in  geographical  use  is  given 
below  in  the  hope  that  the  meanings  may  aid  the  memory  in  retaining  the 
names  of  localities.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  these  syllables 
have  the  meaning  attached  to  them  only  when  they  represent  the  ideo- 
grams by  which  the  words  would  be  written  by  a  Oninaman,  or  are 
pronounoed  in  the  exact  "  tone  "  by  which  they  are  distinguished  when 
spoken,  6.0.,  Feng,  which  is  translated  '*  a  mountain  peak,"  "  wind,"  and 
'^pl^Bnix, '  is  represented  by  three  separate  Chinese  ideograms,  and 
there  are  many  other  femg  in  the  language.  The  aspirants  and  accents 
have  been  inserted  to  make  the  list  more  generally  useful. 


Ai  or  yai,  a  hcmk. 

An,  peace,  or  pecteefuL 

Cha,  a  carnal  toek. 

Ch'a,  tea,  a  fork, 

Chai,  a  irnaU  fori  or  poH,  a  wailed 

eneUmtrem 
Chan,  a  §iage  or  haUing-plaee,  to 

dimde. 
ChMkgt  m  oammom  surname, 
Ch'aag,  lon^,  Mf^  «  plam. 
Chao,  ehimimg,  wwrninaUmg,  a  ttir- 


Oh'ao,  ihe  Me. 

Chto,  a  moitkei  iown  er  mUage. 

Gblng,  a  fioUad  eily. 


Chia,  afamOyf  aeuma/me, 
Chiang,  a  rivers  a  ewmame, 
Chiao,  a  bridge, 
Chieh,  a  hotmdary,  a  etreei. 
Chien,  a  mowtUadn  eiream^  a  ravine, 
Ch*ien, /forU,  fNoney,  a  9mname, 
Ch'i,  se«ef»,  a  village,  ridge, 
Ch'ih,  a  $maU  poml,  oftm  a/rtificial, 

reddieh. 
Chin,  gold,  nmr,  a  ford, 
Ch'ing,  clear,  pure^  greg,  or  dark' 

green, 
Ching,  a  ihom  huek,  a  wtU. 
Chiu,  ssine,  mno» 
Chou,  a  diiUricl  dig,  a  fumaait. 


zu 


Cbv,  €ipig9  hamhoo. 

Ohiiaa»  a  fprifif. 

Chiuuig,  a  friOage. 

Chung,  mfiddU. 

Erii,  tmo,  a  diminutim  parHele  of 


"Fmkg,  a  house,  a  region. 

Fei,  a  ^oddeee. 

Ykn,  dwiding,  grame. 

Ftoic,   a  moumiain  'peak,   wmd^ 


Fuy  a  ftefed/wroL  eUy,  happineee,  a 


Bmi,  ihe  eea. 

Bbi,  Uaek. 

Ho,  a  river, 

Hon,  back,  hehiiuL 

Hsi,  weet,  good  luck,  stream. 

S[Bia,  Mow,  a  surname. 

Hsiangy  a  seeni^  a  lye^ebreei  or  la/ne, 

HnaOy  emcM. 

Hden,  a  dUiriei  or  disbrici  dig, 

thread. 
Una,  new. 

Ha,  a  large  lake,  a  ^er. 
'Kxi&,  flowers,  words,  or  language. 
Hnai,  a  tree  Uke  the  ash. 
Huang,  yellow. 
Hai,  OMwIy,   a   soeietg,   ashee,   to 

rHum  or  eome  haek. 
Him,  dull  or  muddy, 
Himg,  red.  • 

Jib,  sun  or  day,  post  station. 
Sjio,  high,  a  snmame. 
Kon»  a  dUch  or  drain,  canal,  ravine, 

vcMey  or  nuUak,  dog. 
K'on,  a  mouth,  a  mountain  pass,  a 

ba/y,aplace  where  two  roads  cross. 
Kn,  a  drum,  a  girl,  ancient,  po&r,  a 

vaUey,  grain,  a  surname. 
K'a,  hiUer,  drisd-up,  to  weep. 
Kuan,  a  harrier,  a  mountain  pass, 

an  offieer  or  afidal. 
K'nang,  a  viUage   in  a  vaUey,  a 

basket. 
Kimg,  a  duke. 
K'nng,  empty,  a  surname, 
Lsk,  waa,  waa^tree, 
Lai,  to  come,  a  surname. 
'LAn,Uue. 

Lang,  a  wolf,  a  wa/ce. 
Lao,  old,  difiouU. 
Liy  a  plum  or  pear,  inside,  a  SW' 

name,   the   Cfkinese    measure    of 

dietanoe—one  third  qf  a  mile, 
Lia,  two. 

LiaDg,  two,  eool,  a  surname. 
LjBOt  distasU. 

Lies,  joined  or  oonneoted,  the  lotus. 
Lin,  a  grove  qf  trees,  near  to. 
Ling,  a  mountain,  a  mountain  pass, 

a  tomb, 
Lin,  sies,  flowing,  a  common  our* 

name. 


^,joy  or  happiness,  to  lower  or  let 

/off. 
Lon,  a  tower. 
La,  a  road  or  way. 
"Lu,  donkey. 
Long,  a  dragon. 
Km,  a  horse,  a  sumams. 
Mai,  wheat,  to  (ny,  to  eeU,  to  hsKry. 
Mao,  a  eat,  an  anchor^  a  eumame. 
Ma-t'oa,    (jhorse-'head)    a   pier    or 


a.ei,  coal,  pimms,  a  l 

Mdn,  a  di)or,oato,  or  entrastee. 

Miao,  a  iempte,  a  smrmmme. 

l^eai,fl>our,  face  or  side. 

lOng,  bright. 

Mo,amia. 

Ma,  mother,  a  surname. 

Nan,  south,  difiouU. 

'Ni,mmd. 

Ning,  peace,  eafety  or  tranqmtiiy,  a 


Nio,  a< 

Na,  a  woman. 

Fn,  eight. 

Pai,  white. 

Pan,  haHf,  a  board  orpianh. 

Pang,  a  surname. 

Vno^  to  protect  * 

Fei,  north. 

Pdn,  a  source. 

Ptogy  a  shed. 

P4ng,  level,  peace  or  peaceful. 

Po,  a  smaU  take,  a  gcUe. 

P'n,  a  police  post  or  station,  a  shop 
or  smaU  village. 

iSaji,  three. 

Sang,  themnlborry. 

Sha,  sand. 

Shan,  hUl  or  mountain. 

Shang,  over  or  upon,  trade  or  com- 
merce. 

Shto,  a  god  or  spirit. 

Shih,  ten,  stone. 

Shon,  Uf&Jong,  a  hand. 

Sho,  a  tree,  a  hook. 

Shoang,  a  |Mar.  ^ 

Shni,  w<Uer. 

Qo,  a  place,  a  lock. 

Siti,  a  temple,  four. 

Bang,  fir  or  pvne. 

Ta,2a^6. 

T'a^  pagoda,  otter. 

Tai,  a  terrace,  an  eminence. 

Tan,  single. 

Tan,  a  viUage,  a  watetfaU,  rapide. 

^I^gf  a  dry  river  bed  wet  in  rain,  a 
spring  t  a  wmd,  sugar, 

TftOt  an  island  or  promontory,  a 
road. 

TsiO,apeaoh. 

T4,  virtue. 

Ti,  emhankmenif  earth. 


JLlll 


THen,  an  inn,  a  wiUmge, 


Ting,  a  ncM^  a  tummit^  a  depcbrt" 

nMtilal  cily. 
To^aeameL 
Ton,  a  hean,  a  mrtMme, 
Ton,  head. 
Tmag,  a  granary, 
Tno,  a  dmie  (frwUi. 
Ts'ao,  straw  or  grau. 
Two^UfUhamd. 

Tsni,  a  hoah,  very,  exd^edingly, 
Ts'nn,  a  viOage. 
Ta,  a  ferry,  a  iwmame. 
T'n,  a  Aaf«. 
T'nn,  a  viOage, 
Trmg^eaai, 
Tzii,  marshf  growmd,  a  boh,  a  di mi- 

wutiw  pamde  of  9ownd, 
Wa,  a  Ifle,  a  moamp  or  marBh,  a 

hmmlei,  adepre$8ioH, 
Wan,  a  ha/y,  a  bond  in  road   or 


Wang,  hing,  a  common  oumame,  io 

hope,  a  not, 
Wei»  a  emaU  eea-eide  fortified  post, 

a  toil,  a  eurname. 
Whi,  warm,  literature,  classicaZ, 
Wo,  a  neat  or  coilecUon,  a  eave. 
Wn,  jflw,  military,  a  ewnMme. 
Ya,  a  tooth. 
Yai  or  M,  a  hank, 
Yao,  a  brick  or  other  hUn. 
Yang,  the  ooean,  iho  pophr  tree,  a 

emnams,  a  sheep, 
Yeh,wad. 
Yen,  salt,  smoke^  tolnioco,  a  swaUow, 

awildgoooe. 
Yi,  one, 
Yin,  shads, 
Ying,  a  ''camp,**  military  mnU  or 

harraek,  a  gram  or  grawyard, 
Ya,  righi-hand. 
Yn,  fish  or  rain. 
Yuan,  a  spring,  a  yard  or  garden, 

far-off,  a  oumame. 
Yiin,  chuds  or  cloudy. 


ORDER  OF  BATTLE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  FORCES. 

IN  JAPAN. 

"     "Imperor. 
bal     Mi 


Commander-in-Chief     ... 
Chief  of  Staff  at  G^eral  Head-Quarters 

Yamagata. 
Sub-Chief  of  Staff  at  General  Head-Quarters  -    Major-Oeneral  Nagaoka. 


H.M.  the  Bmr 
Field-Marshal     Marquis 


Commander-in-Chief 
Chief  <^  Staff 


IN  MANOHUBIA. 


Field-Marshal     Marquis 

Ojaraa. 
Ceneral  Baron  Kodama. 


FiBST  Armt. 

General  Baron  Kuroki. 

Guard  Dirision. 
2nd  „ 

12th 

After  the  battle  of  the  Ya-lu  it  was  joined  by  the  Guard   Mixed 
Besenre  Brigade. 

Sbcovd  Abmt. 
General  Baron  Oku. 
At  Nan  Shan  this  Arm  j  eonsiBted  of  the— 

Ist  DiTiaion. 
3rd        ,« 
4th       .. 

AtTe-Ii-Ma(rfth»— 

StADiyUioa. 
4th        .. 
Sth       .. 
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At  TanAiih^hiao  of  ike— 

3rd  Diyimon. 

4th 

5th        „ 

6th        ., 

At  Liao-yang  and  the  Sha  Ho  of  the— 

3rd  Division. 
4th        „ 
6th 

At  Mukden  of  the— 

3rd  Division. 
4th        „ 
5th 
Sth 
Yarioas  reserve  units  were  also  at  different  times  attached  to  the 
Army. 

Third  Abmt. 

(General  Baron  Nogi. 

This  Army  at  first  oonsisted  of— 

Ist  DiTision. 
11th      ,. 

A  reserve  brigade. 
A  naval  ,, 

It  was  joined  in  July  1904  by— 

9th  Dividon. 

A  reserve  brigade. 

And  in  November  1904  by  the — 

7th  Division. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  11th  Division  was 
transferred  to  the  Fifth  or  Ya-lu  Army. 

FoVBTH  Abmt. 

Greneral  Count  Nodzu. 

This  at  first  consisted  only  of  the— 

10th  Division. 

It  was  Joined  in  July  1904  by — 

5th  Division  (from  the  Second  Army). 
A  reserve  brigade. 

At  the  battle  of  Mukden  it  consisted  of  the— 

6ih  Division. 
10th        „ 

Fifth  (ob  Ya*ltj)  Abmt. 
General  Kawamura. 

This  Army,  which  was  formed  during'' the  winter  of  1904-5,  consisted 
of  the— 

11th  Division. 

A  reserve  division. 


XV 


THE  DIVISIONS. 

Guard  BMaum  (General  Baron  Haahegawa,  snooeeded  by  Lieat.-General 
N.  Asada)  :— 

let  Gnard  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  N.  Asada,  succeeded  by 
ICajor-General  Isaki). 

let  Guard  Infantry  Regiment. 

2nd    ,,  t»       ,        II 

2nd  Guard  Infantry  Brigade  (lCajor-(3eneral  A.  Watanabe). 

3rd  Guard  Infantry  Begiment. 

^n  ,,  ,9  fy 

Guard  Gavabry  Regiment. 
„      Artillery        ,, 
„       Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

iBi  Divinon  (Lieut-General  Prince  FuBhimi,  suooeeded  by  Lieat.-Oeneral 
M.  Matsumura) : — 
Ist  Infkntry  Brigade  (ICajor-Greneral  M.  Hatsumura,  succeeded  by 
Major-Gkmeral  Osako). 
Ist  Infantry  Regiment. 
16th    „ 
2nd  Infantrr  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Nakamura). 
2nd  Inrantry  Regiment. 
3rd        ,,  ,, 

Ist  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„  Artillery 
„  Engineer  Battalion,  &o. 

2nd  Dwition  (General  Baron  Nishi,  succeeded    by  Lieut.-Gtoneral  S. 
Nishijima) : — 
3rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Matsunaga). 
Ml  Infantry  Regiment. 
39tb      „ 
15th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Okasaki). 
16th  Infantry  Regiment. 
30th 
2nd  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„    Artillery        „ 
„    Engineer  Battalion,  &c. 

3rt2  ZKtTtaton  (Lieut.-Oeneral  Baron  Y.  Oshima) :— 

5th  In&ntr^  Brigade  (Major-General  K.  Yamaguchi). 
6th  Infantry  Regunent. 
33rd      «  M 

17th  Infant)^  Brigade  (Major-General  J.  Kodama). 
18th  Infantry  Regiment. 
34th      ,,  f, 

3rd  Cavalry  Regiment. 
„  Artillery        „ 
„   Engineer  Battalion,  Sto. 

4tth  Divinon  (Lieut.-General  Baron  Ogawa,  succeeded  by  Lieut.-General 
K.  Tsnkamoto):— 

7tk  Infantry  Brimde  (Major-Greneral  S.  Nishijima,   succeeded  by 
Lieut.- G^eral  K.  Tsnkamoto). 
8th  Infantry  Regiment. 
37ih      „  „ 

19th  InfinteT  Brig|ade  (Major-General  S.  Ando,  succeeded  by  Major* 
GkfnenJ  Hayashi). 
Ml  Infkntry  R^^ent. 
88th      „  „ 

4th  GaTabrf  Regiment. 
„   Artilkfy      „ 
^   Engineer  Battalion,  Ac. 
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5^    DMdon    (Iiieat.-Gkneral     XJedm,     saooeeded     by   Major-Gtoneral 
Kigoshi):— 
9ih  Infaniry  Brigade  (Major-General  Yamada,  saoceeded  by  Major. 
Gkneral  Suriaawn). 
lltb  Infantry  B^ment.' 

4lBt         ,,  f, 

2 1  si  Infanixy  Brigade  (ACajor-General  JL  Tsukamoto,  saooeeded  by 
Major-Gtoneral  Marayama). 
2l8fc  Infantry  Begiment. 
42nd      M  f> 

5th  CaTsbry  Begiment. 
„   Axtilkay        „         (mountain  guns). 
„    Engineer  Battalion,  Sto, 

6th  Diviaion  (Lient.-General  Okabo)  :— 

lltb  Infant]^  Brigade  (Mjgor-General  S.  lida). 
18tb  In&ntry  Begiment. 
45tb        „ 
2itb  Infantry  Brigade  (Miyor-Greneral  Y.  Kigoshi,  sncoeeded    by 
Major-Gkneral  Eoidzome). 
2drd  Infantry  Begiment. 
48th        „ 
6th  CaTalry  Begiment. 
„   Artillery        „ 
„   Engineer  Battalion,  Sto. 

7th  Dwinon  (Lieut.- General  Tsameshima)  :— 

13th  Infentry  Brigade  (Major-General  S.  Yoehida). 
25th  Infantry  Begiment. 
26th        „  t, 

14th  Inflantry  Brigade  (Major^Oeneral  T.  Saito). 
27th  Infantry  Begiment. 
28th        „  „ 

7th  Oavalry  Begiment. 
„   Artillery       „         • 
,9   Engineer  BattiEJion,  Stc, 

Sih  Divinan  (Lieut.-(}eneral  Baron  Tatsumi)  :— 

4th  Infant^  Brigade  (Major-General  M.  Tanabe). 
5th  Inmntry  Begiment. 
3lBt      ., 
16th  Infantry  Brigade  (M%jor- General  A.  Kimura). 
17th  In&ntry  Begiment. 
32nd        „  9$ 

Sth  Gayalry  Begiment. 
,9  Artilleiy        „       (mountain  guns). 
9«  Engineer  Battalion. 
„  Train  Battalion,  te. 

9th  Dvvinon  (Lieut.-General  Baron  H.  Oshima) : — 

6th  Infantry  Brigade  pCijorOeneral  H.  lohinohe). 

7ih  Innmtry  Begiment. 

36th      „ 
18th  Infant^  Brigade  (Major-General  Hirata). 

19th  In&ntry  Begimenl 


9th  OaTalry  Begiment. 
„  ArtHleiy       „        (mountain  gmiB). 
„  Engineer  Battalion^  Ac 

1(H&  DM»ion  (Lieni-General  Baron  Kawamura,  succeeded  by  Lieut.< 
General  8.  Ando)  t<— 
8th  Infantry  Brigade  (Major-General  H.  Tojo). 
10th  Iimmtry  Begiment 
4(Hh       „  „ 

*  Thif  Begiment  contained  only  four  battiiri«i,  two  Md  and  two  moontain. 


lOfh  Divinon — oont 

2aUi  Inflmtry  Brigade  fHftjor-G^neml  IL  lUrni). 
aOtii  Infantry  B^f^imenfc. 
89th       „  „ 

lOth  Gairalry  Bagiment. 
„     ArtOleory        „        (moantain  gona). 
„     Bogineer  Battalion,  &o. 

nth  DkMom  (Lieal-General  Baron  TumcMjb)  :— 

22nd  Infiuitry  Brigade  (Major^ietteral  T.  Kamiao). 
12th  Infiuitry  BegimenL 
4Srd       „  9, 

10th  Inftrntry  Brigade  (llajor-Geiieral  N.  Yamanaka). 
22nd  In&ntry  Begimmit. 
44ih       „  ,« 

11th  Oayalry  Bagiment. 
«,    ArtiBery       ,,        (moantain  gona). 
„    Engineer  BaUalion,  &o. 

12I&  Divmon  (lient-G^eral  Baron  Inoaye) : — 

12th  In&ntrr  Brigade    (Major-General   K.  Sasaki,  anoceeded   by 
Shimamora). 
14th  Infimtry  Bagiment. 
^th       „  .. 

28pd    Infantry    Brigade   (IC^or-General    SligoBhi,   eaooeeded    by 
Imamnra). 
24th  Infiu&tiy  Begimeni. 
46th        ff  „ 

12th  OaTalry  Begimeni. 
„    Artillery        »,         (moantain  gona). 
^    Engineer  BattaUon,  Ac. 

The  13th  and  14th  Diyiaions  were  formed  in  April  1905,  and  the  15th 
and  16th  DiTisiona  in  Joly  1906;  ther  were  in  the  prooess  of  being  sent 
to  the  left  cf  the  Japanese  line  when  tne  war  oame  to  an  end« 

INDEPENDENT   OAYALBY. 

Ist  OaTaby  Brinde  (Ifiijor-Gleneral  Ak^ma)  :— 

1801  OaTalry  Begiment. 

14th        ^ 
2nd  Cayalxy  Brigade  (Major^General  Prinoe  Kannin,  sooceeded 
by  ]iajor-€kneral  Ttenora)  :— 

IHh  GaTalry  Begiment. 

16th        „  ,. 

Eaali  ragiment  oonaiated  of  4  fcjaadrons. 

INDEPENDENT   ABTILLEBY. 

Ist  Artillery  Brigade  :— 

18t£  Artillery  Begiment. 

2nd  Artilkry  Brigade  ^— 

16th  Artflleiy  Begiment. 
17th        „ 

13*h        „  ,» 

Each  regiment  waa  formed  of  2  batlaUona  of  3  Held  batteries  eaoh. 

BEBEEYE   EOBMATIONS. 

In  a  certain  nmnber  of  diriaional  districts  reserve  brigadea  were 
I  and  sent  to  ttie  front;  some  of  theae  were  mixed  brigades,  others 
*  of  infantry  <mly. 

B    50SM.  "^      "  h 
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DUBT  or  TBOB  WAB  • 


1904. 


5  Februftrj.— DiplomAtio  rdfttioBfl  brok«D  off  bj  the  Jspaiieia  lOniBfcer 
at  81  Petertbnrg. 

8  February. — Japanese  Squadron  nndar  Admiral  Una,  escorting  three 
transports  with  four  infantry  battalions,  arriTes  at  Ohsmidpo. 

8  February.— Attaok  by  Japanese  Sqoadron  under  Admiral  Togo  on 
Port  Arthur.    Two  Bussian  battleships  and  one  cruiser  torpedoed. 

9  February .-^Nayal  attack  at  Port  Arthur  renewed.     One  Bussian 
battleship  and  three  cruisers  iigured. 

Japanese  destroy  Bussian  cruiser  **  Yariag  "  and  gunboat  *'  Korets  '* 
at  Ohemulpo. 

14  February. — Attaok  on  Port  Arthur  by  Japanese  destroyers.    Bussian 
cruiser  torpedoed. 

16  February.— The  Japanese  oruisers    "  NiBshin  "  and    *'  Kasuga  " 
arriye  at  Yokosuka  from  G^enoa. 

12th  Division  commences  to  disembark  at  Chemulpo. 

17  February. — ^Admiral  Makarov    appointed   to  supersede  Admiral 
Stan^. 

21  February. — General  Kuropatkin  appointed  Oommander-in*Chief  of 
Bussian  forces  in  Manchuria. 

24  February.— First  attempt  to  block  the  entranoe  to  Port  Arthur. 

27  February. — 12th  DiTision  completes  its  disembarkatioii  at  Chemulpo. 

28  February.^-Japanese  and  Bussians  in  touch  near  Pingyang. 

89  February.— Japanese  take  possession  of  Hai-yun  Tao»  one  of  the 
Elliot  Islands. 

4  March. — Ghiard  and  2nd  Diyisions  complete  their  mobilization  and 
ooncentrate  at  Hiroshima. 

6  March. — Admiral  Kamimura  bombards  YladiTostek. 

12  BCarch. — General  Kuropatkin  leaves  St.  Petersburg. 

18  March. — ^Disembarkation  of   the  Guard   and   2nd  DiTisions   at 
Ohimunpo  oommenoes. 

21-22  Maroh.».Nayal  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur. '  Bussian  Fleet 
takes  up  a  position  at  the  entranoe  of  the  harbour. 

27  March. — Second  attempt  to  block  the  entranoe  to  Port  Arthur. 
Gtoeral  Kuropatkin  reaches  Harbin. 

28  March. — Guard  and  2nd  Diyisions  complete  disembarkation  at 
Ohinampo. 

1  April. — 1st  and  Srd  Divisions  ooncentrated  at  Hixoehima. 
4th  Division  completes  mobilisation  at  Osaka. 

13  April. — Asada  Detachment  of  the  First  Army  reaches  Wiju. 
Admiral  Makarov  comes  out  from  Port  Arthur.    On  the  zetum  of 

the  Bussian  Squadron  the  "  Petropavlovsk  ^  is  sunk  by  a  mine,  and 
Admiral  Makarov  drowned. 

15  April— The  oruiiers  <' Kasuga"  and  "Hisshin"  bombard  Port 
Ar&nr  bj  high-axigle  fire  from  Pigeon  Bay. 

20  ApriL— Sasaki  Detachment  arriyes  on  the  Ya-lu,  15  miles  east  of 

wyu. 

21  ApriL— First  Army  ooncentrated  at  W\ju. 

96  Anril.r-Japanesa  transport  '*  Kinshiu  Mam  "  sank  by  iwoBussiaa 
torpedo  Doats. 

*  First  Army,  lit  Dmsion,  kc,  nhr  to  the  Jymese  Fwesi. 


197  ApiiL-«-Tliird  ftUMBpi  to  block  ihe  oitnnM  to  Port  Artknl*. 

30  April  and  1  lUy.— Battle  of  the  Ya-lu.  The  First  Army,  under 
£iiroki»  defeats  Bnasians  under  Zasolioh. 

I  Maj. — Japanese  renew  their  attempts  €6  Mode  entrsnoe  to  Port 
Arthur. 

4  May.— Second  Arm/  (1st,  Srd,  and  4th  Diyisioull  sails  from 
Chinampo. 

5  Maj. — Second  Army  commences  landing  near  Pi-tsn-wo. 

6  May. — ^First  Army  occupies  Feng-hoang-cheng. 

8  May. — Second  Army  outs  the  railway  at  Pu-lan-tien. 
10  May. — Ooesacks  unBuocessfully  attack  Aigu. 

II  May. — Ghreater  part  of  fighting  troops  of  Second  Army  and  first 
line  transport  complete  landing. 

13  May. — Japanese  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Kataoka^  bombards  l^a-lien- 
wan. 

14  May. — Japanese  occupy  Pu-lan-tien. 

15  May. — ^The  cruiser  **  Ycshino"  sunk  in  collision  with  cruiser 
*'  Xasuga."  The  battleship  "  Jdatsuse"  sunk  by  a  mine  near  Port  Arshnr. 
5th  iiiyiskm.aad  1st  Oavalry  Brigade  commence  landing  near  Pi-tan-wo. 

16  May.— Second  Army  mores  on  Ohin-chon. 

19  Mmf. — iMk  DiTision  Fourth  Army  commences  landing  at  TWknohan. 

21  May. — 11th  Diyision  commences  landing  at  Iten-ta-waii,  18  allies 
east  of  0^-chou. 

27  May.— Battle  of  Nan  Shan.  Admiral  Togo  establishes  blockade 
of  south  cmd  of  liao-tung  Peninsula. 

30  May. — Japanese  occupy  Dalny.  Stakelberg's  corps  despatched  to 
relieye  Port  Arthur,  in  tou<m  with  Japanese  at  Wa-fang-kou. 

7  June. — ¥int  Army  begins  to  adTanoe  from  Feng-htumg-oheng. 
Action  at  Sai-ma-chL 

8  June — Japanese  occupy  Hidu-yen. 
11  June. — Japanese  blockade  Ying-kou. 

13  June. — tfth  Division  commences  landing  at  Kerr  Bay  (next  bay  east 
ofTa-lienBay). 

14-15  June. — Battle  of  Te-li-ssu.  Russians  retire  on  Kai-ping  with 
a  loss  ci  7,000  men  and  Ifi  guns. 

15  June. — ^Yladivostok  iqaadron  sinks  two  Japanese  tflNms^rts, 
«« Hitachi  Maru  "  and  tba  *' bado  Mara." 

20  June. — General  Kuropatkin  anriTes  a*  Kai-ping  and  in!q>ects 
Gtenaral  Stakelberg's  troops. 

21  Jiuie. — Second  Army  occupies  Hsiung-yueh-cheng,  SO  xnfldi  north 
of  TcMh 


22  June.— Action  at  Ai-yang-cheng. 

28  June.— The  Bussian  Fleet  comes  out  of  Port  Arthur,  but  is  driren 
back  again  with  loss  by  Togo.  Kuropatkin  tdces  command  of  the 
Bnsiriaii  Army  in  person. 

26  June.— The  two  amnet  fsoe  to  fkce,  Bdaifakni  holdiiig  the  line 
Kai-ping^  Ta-ahih-ohiao,  Liao-yang;  Ji^ianeae :  south  of  Kai-ping»  Lite- 
shan-kuan,  Sai-ma-chi. 

Third  An^yapproaohea  Port  Arthur  from  the  land  side  and  captures 
ChienShan. 

27  June.— First  Army  seises  the  Mo-tien  Ling  and  Fourth  Army 
captures  the  Fen^alilii  Ling. 

8»  4, 6  July.— At  Port  Arthur  Qeneral  Stessel  attempts  to  recapture 
ihaOhiMiSlMmlina. 


6  Jnlj.-^Manhal  Oymiau^  Oomoiiiader-ia-Oiiiefy  laftret  Tokio  for  the 
front. 

9  July.— Second  Army  oocapiea  Kai-ping. 

9th  DiTimou  begins  to  arrive  at  Dalny  from  Japftn. 

18  Julj.— British  88.  **  Malaooa  "  stopped  by  '*  Peterbarg  '*  in  Bed  Sea, 
and  taken  back  to  Suez. 

17  Jnly.^nnsacce88fnl  attack  by  General  Ooont  Keller  on  the 
Mo-tien  Lmg  position* 

25-2d  Jnly. — ^Battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao. — Second  Armjf  after  failure  by 
day  drives  the  Bnssians  back  from  their  entrenched  positions  on  Ta-shih- 
chiao  by  a  night  attack.    Japanese  oconpy  Ying-kon. 

26-80  July.— At  Port  Arthur  the  Tiiird  Army  capture  Ta-po  Shan— 
An*tzu  LiDg  line,  and  General  Stessel  falls  back  towards  Port  Arthur. 

31  July. — General  advance  of  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Armies. 
Japanese  drive  Bussians  back  all  along  the  line,  on  Yu-shu-lin-tzu,  Yang- 
tzu  Ling,  Hsi-mu-cheng,  and  Hai-cheng.  Investment  of  Port  Arthur 
begun. 

8  August — Second  Army  occupies  Hai-cheng  and  Niu-chuang  town. 
Bnssians  at  Port  Arthur  driven  back  on  to  the  forts. 

8  August. — Combined  land  and  sea  attack  on  Port  Arthur  ends  in 
oaptora  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan. 

10  August. — Sortie  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet.  Admiral  Togo  attacks 
and  dispernes  them.  Some  Bussian  vessels  take  refuge  in  the  neutral 
ports  of  bhang-hai,  Ohifu,  and  Kiaochou,  but  the  majority  are  driven  back 
into  Port  Arthur. 

12  August.  —  Japanese  board  and  capture  Bussian  destroyer 
*'  BeshiteJni"  in  Ohitu  harbour. 

18  August. — ^Admiral  Bojestvenski  assumes  command  of  Baltic  Fleet. 

14  August.  —  Admiral  Kamimura  engages  Vladivostok  squadron 
40  miles  north-east  of  Tsu-shima  and  sinks  cruiser  '*  BuriiL." 

19-24  August.— First  Assault  of  Port  Arthur. 

22  August.— Port  Arthur,  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan  Forts 
captured* 

23  August.— General  Kuroki's  left  column,  the  Ghiard  Division, 
commences  the  movement  on  Liao-yang. 

24  August.^Failui*e  of  first  general  attack  on  Port  Arthur. 
26  August-4  September.^-Battle  of  Liao-yang. 

26  August. — General  Japanese  advance  on  Liao-yang  begun. 

26-26  August. — Kuroki's  right  column,  the  12th  Division,  carries 
Bussian  poitiiion  at  Hung-sha  ling.  Second  and  Fourth  Armies  arrive 
at  the  Au-shan-tieu  position. 

28  August.— Bnssians,  having  lost  all  advanced  positions,  fall  back 
upon  iiitto-yang.  Xuroki  gains  right  bank  of  Tang  Ho  and  elfects 
junction  with  Second  and  Fourth  Armies. 

29-30  August.— Japanese  attack  Liao-yang  position,  but  make  no 
material  impression  on  the  defence. 

91  August. — Second  and  Fourth  Armies  resume  their  attack  on  Liao- 
yang  position,  and  make  progress  in  the  direction  of  Hdin-li-tun  and 
Shou-shau-pu. 

1  September. — Bussian  right  and  centre  fall  back  towards  second  line 
of  defences  round  Liao-yang.    First  Army  captures  Maigu-yama. 

2-8  September. — ^First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Armies  continae  their 
attacks  on  Liao-yang. 

8  September.-^General  retreat  of  the  Bnssians  from  Uao-yang. 
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4  September. — KiMwiaii  rMir  gnanU  sAv  deliTiiig  JapaaaM  for  two 
dajBy.iiiiaUj  eraowitoa  laao-jang. 

Ilie  Japaaase  enter  Idao-jmiig  at  3  a^m. 

4-6  September.— The BoaBian  army  in rolreat  fig^tti  rearguard  aetiona 
with  the  Jb'irst  Army,  which  oecapiea  Ten-tai  ooal  miaaa. 

7  September.— Koropatkiii  arriyea  at  Mnkdf. 

19-20  September.— Port  Arthur :  Gaptnre  tA  Fort  Kuropatkni  and  the 
Shai-ahih-ymg  redoubta. 

20  September.— Port  Arthur :  Captnra  of  Saauiko- jaaa. 

21  September.— Port  Arthur :  Japaoeae  obteiu  a  footing  on  203  Metre 
Hill,  bat  are  Bubaequently  obliged  to  retire. 

25  September. — General  Grippenberg  appointed  to  command  Second 
Manchunan  Army. 

26  September. — Ciroum-Baikal  Bailway  opened. 

29  Septomber.^-SerTioe  in  the  Japaneae  Second  Reaenre  increaaed 
from  5  to  10  yeara. 

2  October.^Publication  of  Kuropatkin'a  order  of  the  day»  dechuug 
the  Manchnrian  Army  to  be  strong  enough  to  b^gin  a  forward  morenMnt. 
d-U  October.— Battle  of  the  Sha  Ho. 

9  October.— Auaaians  croaa  Taiwan  Ho  and  attad^  the  Japaneae  lint 
Army. 

bth  Dirision  commenoea  diaambarkation  at  Dalny. 

10-11  October.^Firat  Army  attacked  at  Ming  Shan,  Bhih  Shan,  and 
Ta  Ling,  near  Pen-hai-ha. 


12,  13,  14  October.— SaaaianB  aie  gradnallj  driTen  back  orer  the 
Shailo. 

15  October.— Baltic  Tleet  learea  libao* 

16  October. — ^Port  Arthur :  Japaneae  capture  Hachimaki»yaaia  (near 
Srh-lung  Stian}. 

21-22  October.- Baltic  Fleet  at  midnig^  firea  on  Hull  fiahing  fleet. 

26  October.— Port  Arthur:  Japaneae  aeiae  adyanced  trenchea  in  firont 
of  Krh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-ahu  bhan. 

30  October. — Second  Aaaanlt^  on  northem  half  of  the  eastern  defences 
of  Port  Arthur. 

31  October. — ^Port  Arthur :  Japaneae  gain  poaaoaiion  of  the  glacia 
creeta  of  Jfirh-lung  Shan,  Sung-ehu  Shan,  and  the  North  Fort  of  JEaat 
Chi-kuan  Snan. 

5  Korember. — General  LencTich  appoii^ed  to  command  First  and 
General  Kanlhara  appointed  to  command  Third  Manchurian  Army. 

16  JNoTember.-»7th  Dirision  commences  arriring  at  Dalny  from  Japan. 

26  Hovember.— Port  Arthur :  Assaulr  on  &h-lung  Shan  and  Snng-shu 
ShanCaUs. 

30  Korember.— Capture  of  203  Metre  HilL 

6  December. — ^Port  Arthur:  Japaneae  occupy  Akaaaka-yama. 
18  December.— Port  Arthur :  Xast  Chi-kuan  Shan  Fort  taken. 
2S  December.— Port  Arthur :  Capture  of  Krh-lung  Shan. 

31  December^— Port  Arthur :  Capture  of  Sung-ahu  Shan. 


1905. 

1  Januaiy. — General  Stcassl  pnqpoaea  surrender  of  Port  Arthur. 
Bcjeatreaaki  amrea  at  lie  Saate  Marie,  off  Madagaacar. 

%  Jmanmrj.'-'Fori  Arthur  capitnlatftoa  agreement  aif^Md. 


jam 

i  Jmmmrj.r^  Adminl  Vdlkemm  Mrrirei  al  PfeHMidaTft  Bay, 
Kadagascar. 

5  January.— Meeting  of  ^ogi  and  StesaeL 

Official  report  by  Ckoieral  ^  Wt  reckoning  the  surreiidered  garriion 
at  32,207  prisoners  and  oyer  15,000  sick  and  wooaded. 

11-12  January.  ~  General  ICishohenko  makes  a  raid  to  the  sonth, 
attacks  old  ^ia-chnaug  and  cuts  railway  line»  but  is  forced  to  retire. 

18  January. — Baltic  Fleet  at  Diego  Suarez. 

25-29  January. — Battle  of  Hei-kon-taL  Bussiaus  cross  the  Hun.  Ho 
and  attack  Japanese  left  wing.  Heavy  fighting,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Bussiaus  are  forced  to  retire. 

15  February. — ^Third  Baltic  Squadron  (Admiral  Nebogatoy)  leayes 
Idbau. 

23  February. — Ya-lu  Army  (right  wing)  opens  the  Battle  of  Mukden. 

24  February. — First  Army  (right  centre)  begins  to  operate. 

27  February. — Fourth  Army  (centre)  begins  three  days'  bombardmeirt 
of  the  Bussian  positions. 

28  February. — Second  Army  (left  centre)  begins  to  adyaooe. 
Ya-lu  Army  occupies  Ma-chun-tnn. 

1  March.— Third  Army  (left  wing)  enters  Hsin-min-rtun. 

2-6  March. — Fourth  Army  dislodges  Bussians  from  outworks  south 
of  the  Sha  Ho. 

5  March.— First  Army  forces  the  left  of  the  Bussian  entrenohments  on 
the  Sha  Ho. 

6  March. — Progxeas  of  Second  Axvny  ohecked. 

7  March. — ^Kurupatkin  orders  a  retreat. 

8  March. — Third  Army  outs  the  railway  north  of  Miikden. 

10  MarelL^First  Army  carries  Fu-shun  posittdn. 
Japanese  enter  Mukden. 

16  March. — Japanese  enter  Tieh-ling. 

17  March. — ^Kuropatkin  is  r^eyed  of  his  command,  and  sucoeedidd  by 
Leneyich. 

Baltic  Fleet  leayes  Noesi  B^. 

19  Maroh.— Japanese  occupy  Elai-yuan. 

Kuropatkin  assumes  oommand  of  First  Bussian  Army  under 
Leneyich. 

21  March. — Japanese  occupy  Ghang-tu  Fu. 
24  March. — ^Admiral  Nebogatoy  at  Port  Said. 

2  April — Japanese  driyen  out  of  Hai-hsin-koby  33  miles  NJB.  of 
£ai-yuen. 

S^  April.^-Busnan  foree  dtiyen  oat  of  Tsu-lu-shu,  20  ndles  iiorth  of 
Ohang-tu. 

8  ApriL— Baltic  Fleet  sighted  ofi*  Singapore. 

12  ApriL— >Bussian  foroe  defeated  at  £rh*lo-hu  by  Ji^Mmese  adyanioiug 
on  Hai-lung  line. 

12-14  ApriL— Bojestyenaki  arriyee  in  Kamranh  Bay. 

15  ApriL*-Japaneae  occupy  Tiing«hua,  50  miles  east  of  Sheng-keng. 

22  ApriL — Bojestyenski  leayes  Kamranh  Bay. 

24  April.— Bussian  attack  on  Ohang-tu  and  Xai-yuen  repulsed. 
Bojestyenski  returns  to  Kamranh  Bay. 

26  April.— JU)jestyenski  again  leayes  Kamranh  Bay. 

27  April.— Nebogatoy  reported  off  Penang. 


XZlll 

1  Mftj^— Japanese  reach  l^ao-ya-tai,  28  mfles  north  of  Toug-hua. 

2  May. — ^Bimian  Fleet  reported  at  Honkohe  Bay. 

5  May.— NebogaloT  passei  Singapore. 

9  May.— Bojeetvenaki  leayee  Honkohe  Bay. 
NebMatoT  off  Cape  St.  James. 
BotfsiaiiB  repalsea  at  Ying-pien*mnn. 

12  May.— Bojeetyeniki  returns  to  Honkohe  Bay. 

14  May.— The  Baltic  Fleet  leaves  Honkohe  Bay  for  the  north. 

27-28  May.— Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  begins  at  about  2  p.m.  on 
27  May.    On  that  day  and  the  next  Togo  destroys  the  Baltic  Fleet 

8  June. — Resident  Roosevelt  sends  identic  despatch  to  Japanese  and 
Soasian  Governments  urging  them  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

B  July. — Japanese  land  on  Saghalien. 

9  Angnst — l^rst  Session  of  the  Peace  Oonf erenoe. 
29  Angast.-*Final  Session  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
5  September.— Treaty  of  peace  dgned. 
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(1)  The  Second  Japanese  Army.— TUe^^'Dj^ensiTe 
Line  of  the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions  0Q*th9 
Sha  Ho,  February  1905.  '-V'-*'.- 


Keport  by  Captain  D.  S.  Robertson,  Royal  Scots  FusilierB/.v 
Manchnm,  10th  February  1906. 


PtcOes. 

Line  of  Japanese  Armies,  January  1906  -  Sketch  1  ^ 
Defensive  Line  of  8rd  Division        -         -        „     2  I  ^      ^,- 
Defensive  Line  of  6th  Division   -  -        „     3  r^^P  *^- 

Defensive  Line  of  Second  Army      -        -        „     4  J 

On  the  14th  January  1905  the  first  line  of  defence  of  the 
Second  Army  extended,  as  shown  in  Sketch  1,  from  Eu-chia-tzu 
on  the  right  to  Ta-tai  on  the  left,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

On  tiie  east  of  the  Mukden,  or  Imperial  Mandarin  Road, 
the  country  is  slightly  undulating,  with  low  hUls  gradually 
rising  towards  the  e&st  to  join  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ta  Ling 
range.  Two  mountcdns  stand  out  clearly  from  this  ran^, 
Huan|7  Shan  and  Ta  Shan,  both  crowned  with  towers.  The  latter 
is,  I  believe.  General  Europatkin's  Head-Quarters  Observation 
Station.  Still  nearer  to  the  tl  apanese  line  is  Wan-pao  Shan,  called 
formerly  by  the  Russians  •*  Lonely  Tree  Hill/*  the  scene  of  the 
Ices  of  General  Yamada's  guns  at  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.  The 
Russians  have  since  re-named  it  Putilov  Hill. 

West  of  the  Mandarin  road  the  country  changes  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  Liao  Ho  plain.  Li  this  plain  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  cover  to  be  had  with  the  exception  of  the  river  beds 
and  nullahs  branching  out  of  them,  the  villages  and  the  Chinese 
graveyards,  which,  consisting  of  a  few  mounds  of  earth 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees  and  some  stone  pillars,  are  a 
noticeable  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  cultivation  is  chiefly 
a  kind  of  tall  millet  called  kcLolujmg.  Its  stalks  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  purposes,  and  the  Japanese 
have  found  them  invaluable  in  their  defensive  works.  This 
houjliomg  when  full  grown  is  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  gives  cover 
from  view  even  for  cavalry.  The  trees  have  nearly  all  gone, 
cot  by  the  Japanese  for  fuel  One  small  wood  of  fir  trees  at 
La-mu-tun  alone  remains,  fonning  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
mark in  the  line  of  defence  of  the  Second  Army. 

The  Sha  Ho,  or  Sand  River,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Second 
Army  near  the  railway  is,  dnring  the  dry  season,  a  shallow  and 
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fairly  rapid  sfcream  ^bodi  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  nearly  every- 
where fordable  by-LofeiAtry,  though  owing  to  a  muddy  bottom 
and  steep  banks itis  only  passable  for  carts  at  the  fords,  one  or 
two  of  which*' dee 'generally  to  be  found  at  the  villages  on  its 
banks.  Two  ^sti^eams  joining  the  Sha  Ho  about  six  mUee  below 
Lin-shengrpu^orm  ol^tades  to  an  advance  along  the  Mandarin 
Boad..  \Bndges  appear  to  have  been  scarce  before  the  war,  but 
the.  ^a^tanese  have  now  erected  pile  bridges  at  most  of  the 
vilL^eis  on  the  river  banks.  All  the  rivers  are  at  present  frozen 
Hard,  and  the  steady  stream  of  carts  at  the  fords  has  made  firm 
iTOads  of  frozen  mud  across  the  ice. 

Owing  to  our  visit  having  been  very  short  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  accurate  measurements  of  trenches,  &c.,  and  we  were 
not  provided  with  plans  of  the  defences,  though  we  were  allowed 
to  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  plan  of  the  defensive  works 
at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  showing  the  general  arrangements.  The 
following  notes  are  therefore  very  general,  and  may  require 
modifying  after  a  more  detailed  inspection,  should  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  one  when  the  troops  have  vacated  the 
trenches : — 

The  section  of  coimtry  from  Ku-chia-tzu*  on  the  left  of  the 
Fourth  Army  to  the  west  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  is  defended  by 
the  3rd  Division  under  General  Oshima.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  division  are  at  Chang-yu-tien,  with  one  briffade  (17th)  at 
Ku-chia-tzu,  and  the  other,  the  5th  Brigade,  at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu. 

The  divisional  artillery  is  in  emplacements  between  Eu-chia-tzu 
and  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  with  an  observation  station  on  a  small  hill 
to  its  left.  A  searchlight  station  is  placed  north  of  the  village 
of  Chang-yu-tien. 

The  6th  Division  carries  on  the  defensive  line  to  Lin- 
sheng-pu.  Divisional  head-quarters  are  in  Pa-chia-tzu,  with 
the  11th  Brigade  in  La-mu-tun  and  the  24th  Brigade  in 
Lin-sheng-pu,  but  with  its  head-quarters  in  Shu-lin-tzu.  A 
battery  of  four  howitzers  captured  from  the  Russians  is  in 
Hui-tsai-pao.  The  4th  Division  is,  I  understand^  in  Hung- 
ling-pu  and  San-chia-tzu,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  it. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  under  Major-General  Akiyama  is  in 
the  village  of  Li-ta-jen-tun,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry 
detached  from  the  4th  Division. 

We  did  not  visit  the  brigade  at  Eu-chia-tzu,  but  went  by  an 
apraoa^  trench,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  to  the  village 
of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,t  where  Major-General  Nambo  commanding 
the  5th  Brigade  had  his  head-quarters.  The  village  was  divided 
into  two  sections  of  defence,  the  left  section  being  allotted  to 
the  6th  Begiment  and  the  right  to  the  33rd.  Each  regiment 
had  two  battalions,  or  eight  companies^  in  the  front  line,  while 
the  remaining  battalion  of  the  regiment  was  in  reserve.    That 

•  See  Map  47|  Sketch  i.  f  See  Map  47.  Sketch  9. 
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of  the  6ih  Regiment  formed  a  local  reserve  immediately  behind 
the  village,  and  that  of  the  83rd  two  miles  in  rear  in  the  Head- 
Qnarters  village*  The  three  battalions  of  each  regiment  relieved 
each  other  in  regular  rotation  under  regimental  arrangements, 
each  battalion  having  a  tour,  as  a  rule,  of  one  month  in  the 
trenches,  and  a  fortnight  in  reserve. 

Each  sector  of  the  parapet  was  allotted  to  oue  company,  and 
notices  were  put  up  all  along  the  parapet  showing  exactly 
where  the  companies  were  located.  As  a  general  rule  they  had 
two  groups  (or  half  section,  about  thirty  men)  under  arms  as 
inlying  piquet,  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  sections  of  the 
company  being  in  shelters  in  rear  of  the  parapet.  Thus  one- 
sixth  of  the  company  was  always  under  arms.  One  sentry  per 
company  by  day  and  two  at  night,  was  the  usual  arrangement, 
though  it  varied  in  different  sections  of  the  defence. 

In  the  5th  Brigade  the  shelters  for  the  inlying  piquets  were 
cut  out  in  the  rear  face  of  the  trench,  roofed  witii  a  layer  of 
Jcadliang  stalks  covered  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  earth, 
with  the  side  which  opened  into  the  trench  made  of  several 
layers  of  this  material,  supported  by  branches.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  the  coarse  matting  of  the  country.  The  entrances 
to  the  shelters  were  protected  from  wind  by  a  section  of  the 
portable  tent  carried  by  the  men,  and  the  shelters  were  arranged 
to  hold  one  group  each,  the  rifles  of  the  group  being  stacked 
a^vainst  the  parapet  in  a  frame  made  of  wood  or  of  hwlicmg 
stalks,  and  covered  by  sections  of  the  portable  tent  These 
shelters  were  by  no  means  bombproof,  and  Major-Oeneral  Nambo 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  them  on  this  plan  purposely,  so 
that  the  inlying  piquet  occupying  them  would  find  the  parapet 
safer  than  the  shelters,  and  would  therefore  line  the  former 
whenever  a  bombardment  began. 

The  shelters  for  the  remaining  two  and  a  half  sections  of  the 
company  were  built  on  an  entirely  difierent  plan.  They  were 
about  ten  yards  or  so  in  the  rear  of  the  parapet,  were  larger  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  shelters  for  the  inlying  piquet,  and 
were  bombproof. 

A  line  of  shelters  belonging  to  a  company  was  usually 
divided  up  into  sections  of  about  twenty  yards  in  length  with  a 
passage  at  the  end,  each  section  being  allotted  to  one  group  of 
about  fifteen  men,  and  labelled  with  the  number  of  the  group. 
Each  group  had  its  own  passage  opening  directiy  into  its  own 
sectioD  of  the  parapet  where  its  rifles  were  stacked.  The 
shelters  were  very  comfortable  and  warm,  and  were-  kept 
extremely  dean,  the  men  taking  off  their  boots  before  entering, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  in  Japan.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, Uiat  food  left  over  from  the  men's  meals,  dirt  and  rubbish 
of  aU  scnrts,  had  merely  beeti  thrown  on  to  the  ground  above  the 
tbelierB  and  not  taken  away,  and  I  should  think  that  these 
vtHmm  will  be  verv  unhealthy  if  still  occupied  when  the  warm 
weatLar  eomes.    l&e  ineti's  kits  were  hung  up  out  of  the  way 
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on  pegs  driven  into  the  walls,  and  their  blankets  were  spread 
on  the  matting.  Charcoal  braziers  had  been  made  oat  of  tin 
ammunition  boxes,  and  even  with  thirty  or  forty  degrees  of  frost 
these  shelters  were  kept  warm.  Light  was  admitted  by  the 
passages,  and  through  paper  windows  let  in  in  rear  of  the 
shelters. 

"  Dug-outs  "  for  the  officers  were  constructed  near  those  of 
the  men,  on  much  the  same  principle.  Some  of  them  bad  been 
made  extremely  comfortable,  one  in  particular,  that  of  one  of  the 
battalion  commanders,  being  an  exact  imitation  of  the  interior 
of  a  Japanese  house. 

The  four  companies  in  reserve  in  the  village  had  much 
larger  quarters  than  the  "  dug-outs  *'  already  described.  They 
were  situated,  as  a  rule,  just  behind  the  walls  of  houses  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  village.  The  heating  was  usually  done  on  the 
principle  of  the  hang  or  stove  bed,  seen  in  every  house  in 
Manchuria ;  that  is  to  say,  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the  fire 
outside,  before  reaching  the  chimney,  passed  under  a  raised 
platform  in  the  shelter  on  which  the  men  slept,  and  thus 
warmed  the  whole  shelter.  High  chimneys  were  made  of 
Chinese  matting  covered  with  mud.  Small  paper  windows 
were  let  in  in  rear,  and  steps  were  cut  to  gain  admission. 
These  shelters  varied  a  good  deal  in  plan  and  size,  a  shelter 
to  hold  a  section  of  sixty  men  being  about  the  largest  T  saw. 
Cooking,  washing,  &c.,  was  done  in  the  open  behind  walls  and 
houses.  Except  during  bombardment,  the  rear  of  the  village 
was  comparatively  safe.  In  the  front  line,  however,  the  enemy 
was  so  close  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  the  trenches. 
Cooking  was  therefore  done  in  "  dug-outs "  cut  in  rear  of  the 
shelters,  and  water,  obtained  from  the  village  wells  and  from 
extra  wells  dug  by  the  engineers,  was  stored  in  tubs  and  large 
Chinese  jars,  near  by.  The  latrines  consisted  of  small  pits  not 
very  far  from  the  shelters,  with  communication  trenches  leading 
to  them.  In  the  rear  part  of  the  village  the  latrines  were  out 
in  the  open,  screened  by  Chinese  matting. 

Ammunition  was  stored  in  boxes  in  dug-out  recesses  near 
the  parapet.  I  did  not  see  any  extra  ammunition  stored  ready 
for  the  men  actually  in  the  firing  line,  as  at  La-mu-tun. 

Communication  trenches,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  the  same 
measurement  across,  were  made  to  ensure  free  movement  in  the 
defensive  line,  both  laterally  and  from  front  to  rear.  The 
earth  excavated  from  the  trench  was  piled  up  on  the  fdde 
nearest  the  enemy.  One  of  these  trenches,  over  one  and  a 
half  miles  long,  led  from  near  Cbang-yu-tien  to  the  front  line, 
while  Ku-chia-tzu,  the  Artillery  Observation  Station,  Hou-tai, 
and  Chang-yu-tien  were  all  joined  by  them. 

The  tiace  followed  roughly  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
being  bent  back  at  intervals  to  allow  of  flanking  fire  from 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  being  also  traced  so  as  to  form 
traverses,  as  in  the  sketch.  The  parapet  was  low  and  very 
inconspicuous*    In  some  cases  the  line  followed  the  broken  down 
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walls  of  the  village,  in  other  cases  the  trench  was  advanced  to 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  village.  Bricks  were  largely 
used  in  baildmg  the  parapet,  as  a  plentiful  supply  could  be  got 
from  the  village,  the  temple  and  the  better  class  of  houses 
being  solidly  biult  All  outbuildings,  &c.,  which  interfered  with 
the  tield  of  fire  had  been  levelled,  and  I  saw  no  dead  ground  in 
front  of  the  parapet.  A  double  line  of  high  wire  eutanglement 
(not  barbed)  and  abattis  extended  across  tlie  Iront  at  about 
tifiy  yards  distance.  This  was  not  continuous,  as  gaps  were 
left  to  allow  of  counter-attacks^  these  gaps  being  protected  by 
one  oi  the  lines  overlapping.  The  parapet  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  revetted  with  sandbags,  kaoLiang  stalks,  or  bricks,  these 
materials  being  also  used  for  making  head-cover  and  for 
loopholes.  The  bags  used  for  this  purpose  were  empty  rice 
bags,  and  filled  with  earth  they  made  an  excellent  revetment 
or  parapet  The  parapet  was  not  sheilproof,  and  I  noticed 
that  several  shells  bad  passed  through  lately,  as  the  holes  had 
not  been  patched  up.  One  shell  in  fieu^t  struck  the  parapet 
while  we  were  there  and  burst  inside.  Head-cover  was  formed 
by  sandbags,  but  I  did  not  see  any  examples  of  overhead  cover 
as  in  the  trenches  belonging  to  the  6th  Division* 

Look-out  stations  for  sentries  were  constructed  at  intervals. 
They  were  not  blinded.  There  was  an  advanced  post  of  six 
men,  under  a  non-commissioned  othcer,  forty  yards  in  front  of 
the  parapet,  with  a  communication  trench  leading  up  to  it 

in  tlus  section  of  defence  the  ground  sloped  gradually  down 
to  the  Sha  Ho,  and  then  up  again  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
Kusttian  lines  at  Sha-ho-pu  were  clearly  visible.  The  tield  of 
fire  was  thus  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  A  machine  gun  was 
placed  at  each  fi^k  as  well  as  at  two  places  in  the  front  line. 
The  right  flank  was  bent  back  slightly,  aud  the  trench  did  not 
^>pear  to  be  continued  to  the  right  to  join  the  brigade  at 
Ku-chia-tzu,  though  a  trench  was  in  process  of  construction  from 
the  Artillery  Observation  Station  to  the  village. 

A  small  hill  about  half  a  mile*  east  of  the  village  was  used  as 
an  observation  station  for  the  artillery  of  this  section  of  defence. 
From  here  the  Russians  could  be  cl^idy  seen  moving  about  on 
the 'other  side  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  bringing  their  horses  down  to 
water.  While  we  were  there  the  Japanese  batteries  on  the  east  of 
the  hill  fired  a  few  rounds  at  about  4,500  yards,  making  very  good 
practice.  The  Russians  from  Putilov  Hill,  however,  ha^l  the  range 
of  the  observation  station  exactly,  their  shots  in  reply  landing 
just  beneath  the  station,  which  being  under  cover  was  safe, 
except  from  high  angle  fira  Colonel  Kawashima,  the  inventor 
of  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  the  army,  was  in  command 
of  the  observatiOD  station,  and  directed  the  fire  by  megaphone. 
The  station  merely  comdsted  of  a  short  and  deep  trench  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  in  which  was  placed  a  hypoacope  mounted 
on  a  tripod.    The  instrument  was  of  Qerman  make  and  very 

•  Half  a  mile  on  Sketch  4,  bat  1,900  jarda  on  Sketch  2. 
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powerful^  and  it  enabled  the  officer  in  command  to  watch  the 
enemy  without  the  necessity  of  raising  his  head  above  the 
parapet.  Overhead  cover  had  not  yet  been  provided.  A 
communication  trench  was  in  course  of  construction  £rom  this 
hill  to  Wu-chia-wa-tzUy  and  another  led  back  to  Chang-yu-tien, 
the  Head-Quarters  village,  through  the  village  of  Uou-tai^  which 
was  in  ruius.  This  trench  was  wide  enough  to  allow  ammu- 
nition carts  for  the  batteries  to  pass.  Near  Hou-tai  a  searchlight 
station  was  being  erected,  made  of  sandbags. 

The  line  from  the  left  of  the  Srd  Division  was  carried  on  by 
the  6th  Division  as  shown  on  Sketches  3  and  4p.  The  head- 
quarters,  under  General  Okobu,  were  at  Pa-chia-tzu,  with  the 
24th  Brigade  in  Lin-sheng-pu  (head-quarters  in  iShu-lin-tzuX 
and  the  11th  Brigade  in  La-mu-tun.  The  divisional  artillery 
was  west  of  Sha-no-pu  Station.  A  communication  trench  ran 
from  Shu-lin-tzu  to  Lin-sheng-pu,  and  another  from  La-mu-tun 
for  about  1,500  yards  towards  ta-cbia-tzu.  The  ground  did  not 
slope  in  the  same  way  in  this  section  as  at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  and 
was  therefore  less  exposed,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  enemy 
was  very  much  closer  than  at  the  3rd  Division  defensive  line. 
At  Lin-sheng-pu,  for  example,  one  of  the  outlying  houses  is  in 
possession  of  the  Russians,  and  near  the  Sha  Uo  railway  bridge 
a  Japanese  sentry  is  posted  on  one  side  of  the  embankment  and 
a  Bussian  sentiy  on  the  other. 

The  11th  Brigade  under  General  lida  occupied  the  line  from 
the  left  of  the  5th  i^rigadeat  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  to  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  Sha  Ho.*  At  La-mu-tun,  the  defensive  line  crosssed  the 
river  so  as  to  include  the  fir  wood  cmd  the  village  on  the  right 
bank.  But  neither  Japanese  nor  Russians  are  willing  to  leave 
the  other  in  possesfiion  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Sba  Uo, 
and  the  latter  have  held  on  stubbornly  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  just  west  of  the  embankment.  Tbe  Japanese  line,  there- 
fore, recrosses  the  river  east  of  the  bridge,  where  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  24th  Brigade. 

The  defensive  line  at  La-mu-tun  consisted  of  a  parapet  enclosing 
the  village  on  the  left  or  southern  bank.  On  the  right  of  this 
parapet  a  strong  redoubt  had  been  constructed,  in  which  two 
machine  guus  had  been  mounted,  protecting  the  right  flank  and 
rear.  A  smaller  work  guarded  the  left  i^nk  and  rear,  and  a 
sunken  caponier  lor  four  machine  guns  at  the  centre  flanked  the 
whole  line.  In  advance  of  this,  defensive  works  were  constructed 
at  the  brick  kilns  beside  the  railway  bridge,  with  an  emplace- 
ment for  two  machine  guns  under  construction.  The  village  and 
fir  wood  on  the  northern  bank  were  held  also  by  an  advanced 
post,  with  a  sentry  on  the  east  side  of  the  embankment. 

The  45th  Regiment  defended  the  right  section  of  this 
defensive  line  with  one  battalion  in  the  front  line,  and  two 
battalions  in  reserve  at  Pa-chia-tzu,  the  Head-Quarters  village, 
and  Hui-tsai-pao  in  rear  of  it.   The  left  section  was  allotted  to  the 

•  iS^  Map  47,  Sketch  S. 
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13th  KegimeniyWluchhad  two  battalions  in  the  trenches  and  one 
in  local  reserve  in  rear  of  La-mu-tiin  village.  The  general  internal 
company  arrangements  were  in  principle  the  same  as  with  the 
Sth  Brigade  in  Wa-chia-wa-tzu,  bat  the  inlying  piquets  were 
under  cover  from  high  angle  fire.  In  each  section  of  tlie  parapet 
a  small  plan,  in  one  place  a  hand-sketch,  was  put  up  to  show  the 
exact  ranges  from  the  parapet  to  prominent  objects  in  front.  I 
only  saw  traverses  in  one  place  in  the  whole  defensive  line.  They 
were  built  of  bricks,  5  feet  thick,  and  about  15  yards  apart.  In 
other  parts  of  the  line  the  trace  of  the  parapet  did  away  with 
the  necessity  for  traverses. 

Overhead  cover  was  provided  in  most  of  the  trenches,  the 
parapet  being  undercut  and  supported  by  branches  of  trees  and 
/eaoUoTig  stalks.  The  parapets,  as  well  as  banquette  steps, 
were  revetted  with  kaohang  stalks  and  bricks,  but  it  did  not 
look  very  strong,  and  I  think  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  few 
days  of  heavy  ram.  The  defensive  works,  in  fact,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  dry  weather  only,  and  for  a  Mauchurian  winter, 
in  which  rain  is  unknown,  they  are  very  well  adapted. 

Obstacles  were  constructed,  as  in  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  at  about 
fifty  yards  distance  from  the  parapet*  They  consisted  of  abattis 
and  high  wire  entanglement,  as  well  as  an  entanglement  of 
branches  rather  resembling  ckevaux-de-friae.  Wire  entangle- 
ment only  was  used  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  had  been  put 
up  befoi-e  the  iroet  came,  and  was  now  frozen  hard  into  the  ice. 

The  sunken  caponier  for  machine  guns  was  a  very  solidly 
built  work  of  bricks,  with  a  roof  of  iron  rails,  covered  witli 
sleepers  and  completely  bombproof,  except  against  siege  guns. 
The  loopholes  were  blinded  with  iron  plates.  Near  the  railway 
bridge  was  a  brick  .kiln,  and  a  quantity  of  railway  plant  had 
been  stored  there  by  the  Bussiana  In  addition  to  this  a -small 
branch  railway  ran  from  the  bridge  to  the  Mukden  road,  so  that 
there  was  abundant  material  at  l^d  for  constructing  defences. 
One  use  I  saw  these  rails  put  to  was  the  construction  of  a  bullet- 
proof look-out  in  a  tree.  The  original  look-out  had  merely 
consisted  of  a  small  platform  on  the  tree,  with  a  ladder  leading 
to  it^  but  advantage  was  being  taken  of  a  foggy  day  to  make 
both  platform  and  ladder  bulletprool  The  work  had  only  just 
been  begun,  so  we  did  not  see  the  mode  of  construction. 

The  spare  ammunition  for  men  in  the  firont  line  at  La-mu- 
ton  was  kept  in  small  recesses  cut  out  every  few  yards  in 
the  parapet  Each  recess  contained  a  box  abready  opened. 
The  men  firing  had  thus  an  extra  supply  at  hand,  without  having 
to  be  specially  reinforced*  In  addition  to  this,  ammunition 
**  dug-outs,"  as  in  the  other  sections  of  defence,  were  constructed 
in  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

General  Eoidzume,  commanding  the  24th  Brigade,  had  his 
head-quarters  in  a  house  in  the  village  of  Shu-lin-tzu.*  One 
regiment,  the  23rd,  occupied  the  village  of  lan-sheng-pu,  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  48th  Regiment  oontinued  the 
line  through  the  village  on  the  left  bank  to  the  line  of  the 
11th  Bngade  at  the  railway  bridge.  The  approach  trench 
b^;an  at  Shu-lin-tzu  and  led  up  to  Lin-sheng-pu  village,  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile. 

The  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
village  of  Lin-sheng-pu^  gives  an  impression  of  complete  desola- 
tion, as  wedged  in  close  to  the  enemy's  line  it  has  been  battered 
out  of  all  recognition.  The  only  building  left  standing  is  the 
village  temple,  one  wall  of  which  has  been  destroyed,  disclosing 
a  row  of  hideous  life-bize  Chinese  gods.  The  village  is  honey- 
combed with  trenches  leading  almost  up  to  the  Kussian  lines. 
One  part  of  the  village,  in  fact,  standing  about  eighty  yards  away 
from  the  north-western  end,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
and  from  the  Japanese  sentry  post  we  could  see  the  Russian 
loopholes  eighty  yards  off  with  tlie  greatest  clearnesa  At  that 
distance  they  made  a  perfect  target,  but  apparently  by  mutual 
eonsent  few  shots  were  being  exchanged.  Square  boards, 
backed  with  iron  |-inch  thick,  with  two  small  square  holes  cut 
in  them,  were  used  by  the  Japanese  as  eyeholes  for  the  sentries 
in  the  look-out  posts,  though  in  some  cases  circular  Chinese 
millstones  were  used.  These  stones,  about  six  inches  thick,  with 
a  hole  of  three  inches  diameter  in  the  centre,  resembled  the  regula- 
tion target  of  the  rifle  range  closely  enou^  to  make  a  tempting 
mark  at  that  range  for  a  Russian  rifleman,  and  the  coating  of 
lead  on  the  inside  of  the  eyeholes  testifled  to  the  scoring  of 
many  a  bull's-eye.  Looking  through  one  of  those  one  could  see 
first  the  Japanese  entanglements,  then,  not  many  yards  further 
on,  the  Kussian  entanglements,  and  at  a  short  distance  still 
further  on,  the  Russian  loopholes.  The  dead  bodies  oi  the  men 
of  both  sides  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  between  the  lines, 
neither  side  having  been  able  to  bring  them  in. 

There  was  little  in  the  defensive  works  to  call  for  special 
remark  after  seeing  the  works  of  the  other  brigades.  The  general 
arrangements  and  types  of  works  were  very  similar.  What 
struck  me  most  of  ali  in  Lin-sheng-pu  was  the  extraordinary 
proximity  of  the  two  forces  facing  each  other  for  months,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  eighty  yards  to  five  hundred,  and  except 
for  occasional  attacks  on  both  sides,  the  comparative  absence  of 
firing.  One  point  I  noticed  in  lin-sheng-pu  was  the  blinding  of 
the  loopholes.  In  La-mu-tun  this  was  not  generally  done,  and  I 
saw  no  cases  of  it  at  all  in  Wu-chia-wa-tzu.  In  the  latter  village 
too  the  men  moved  about  pretty  freely  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
village,  but  in  Lin-sheng-pu  no  one  seemed  to  leave  the  trenches. 
This  latter  village,  it  is  true,  was  within  close  rifle  rauge  of  the 
Russians,  but  the  rear  portion  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  was  within  one 
thousand  two  hundred  yards,  and  yet  the  men  weut  about  as  if 
no  Russians  were  within  three  mile&  It  looked  as  if  either  the 
Russians  only  used  their  rifles  at  decisive  ranges,  or  else  the 
Japanese  did   not  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Russian  fire 
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beyond  these  ranges.  I  noticed  this  also  when  visiting  Li-ta-jen- 
tan,  where  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade  was  stationed.  The  Russians 
were  in  occupation  of  Fu-chia-chuang,  about  one  thousand  yards 
ott,  where  we  could  see  them  walking  about  quite  regardless  of 
cover.  The  commander  of  the  battalion  of  infautry  quartered  in 
Li-ta-jen-tun  took  us  across  the  open  to  inspect  the  works,  though 
there  was  a  communication  trench  beside  us,  a  thing  he  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  thought  there  was  the  slightest  risk 
from  Kussian  rifle  fire.  The  reason  may,  of  course,  be,  not  that 
long-range  firing  is  never  employed,  but  that  both  sides  have 
found  it  better  not  to  keep  up  irritating  fire  when  no  attack  is 
in  progress. 

There  was  no  place  in  the  whole  defensive  line  where  a 
successful  attack  by  the  Russians  looked  practicable,  unless  the 
works  were  first  destroyed  by  heavy  artillery.  A  frontal  attack 
across  the  open  on  any  of  these  villages  in  face  of  the  steady 
tire  of  the  Japanese  intantry,  and  both  direct  and  fianking  fire 
of  numerous  machine  guns,  with  rows  of  abattis  and  wire 
entanglements  to  cross,  would  entail  enormous  losses,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  could  succeed.  I  did  not  visit  the  villages  on  the 
right  or  left  flanks,  so  am  unable  to  say  how  well  these  flanks 
are  defended. 

The  parapets  of  the  defensive  line  were  low  and  well  con- 
cealed, and  the  trace  allowed  of  a  strong  field  of  fire  both  to 
the  front  and  to  the  flanks.  There  were  no  st]X)ng  salients 
except  the  western  side  ot  Lin-sheng-pu,  which  was  rather  wedged 
mto  the  Russian  lines.  The  defensive  works  on  the  right  bsmk 
of  the  Sha  Ho  at  La-mu-tun  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  salient, 
though  really  an  advanced  post,  to  the  main  line  of  defence  on 
the  leit  bank.  I  believe  that  both  these  places  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  I  think  the  former  place  itt 
probably  the  weakest  point  in  the  line. 

It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  men  per  yard 
without  knowing  the  eti'ective  strength  of  the  units  and  the 
extent  of  the  line,  but  taking  the  actual  defensive  line  occupied 
by  each  brigade,  exclusive  of  the  trenches  joining  the  villages,. 
at  about  one  mile,  and  the  battalion  at  eight  hundred  men,  the 
proportion  works  out  at  five  battalions  per  mile,  or  over  two 
men  per  yard,  exclusive  of  the  general  reserve. 

Hie  communication  trenches  were  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  defensive  line,  and  no  trouble  seems  to  have  *  been  too  much 
to  take  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  Not  only  was 
free  movement  in  every  direction  possible  in  the  defensive  line, 
but  reliefis  could  be  brought  up  in  safety  from  villages  more 
than  a  mile  in  rear.  I  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  communi- 
caticm  trenches  actually  in  the  defensive  line,  over  five  miles  of 
trenches  for  bringing  up  reserves  had  been  cut  in  the  sections 
of  defence  of  the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions. 

The  villages  had  been  mapped  out  in  sections  for  defence  in 
a  most  methodical  manner.     Everything  appears  to  have  been 
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caarefnlly  thon^t  out  and  provided.  For  example,  the  shelters, 
officers'  quarters,  brigade  and  regimental  orderly  rooms,  amma- 
nition  stores,  water  snpply,  hospital  arrangements,  &c^  were  all 
caref  oily  labelled  with  the  number  of  unit,  &c.,  to  which  they 
belonged.  Each  section  of  the  parapet  was  similarly  labelled 
with  the  number  of  the  section  occnpying  it  Fresh  troops 
coming  np  in  relief,  reinforcements,  bc^  woold  thus  be  able  to 
find  their  way  about  at  once  without  confusion.  • 

The  arrangements  for  the  men's  comfort  dnzing  the  Man- 
churian  winter  were  most  admirable.  The  articles  of  winter 
clothing  provided  were  as  perfect  as  possible  both  in  shape  and 
material,  and  most  complete,  and  in  addition  to  this  clothing, 
extra  articles  were  issued,  such  as  straw  boots  imported  from 
Japan,  and  Chinese  sandals,  as  well  as  flannel  coverings  for  the 
rifles.  Except  when  a  north  wind  is  blowing  the  climate  of 
Manchuria  is  delightful  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  men 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  cold,  going  about  very  often  without 
overcoata  At  night,  however,  the  temperature  very  often  goes 
down  to  30  or  40  degrees  of  frost,  and  if  careful  arrangements 
were  not  made  for  the  men's  comfort  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
would,  I  should  think,  be  certain  to  occur.  But  the  men  looked 
as  healthy  as  possible,  and  all  the  shelters  I  went  into  were  well 
warmed  and  comfortable.  The  men  looked  contented,  and  did 
not  seem  to  find  life  in  the  trenches  disagreeable. 

The  trenches  and  ''dug-outs"  as  at  present  constructed  would, 
I  think,  be  quite  untenable  in  wet  weather.  The  soil  is  very 
loamy  and  very  friable,  soon  crumbling  down  with  rain  and 
turning  into  a  very  sticky  form  of  mud.  The  "  dug-outs  "  would 
be  difficult  to  drain.  While  we  were  visiting  the  trenches  the 
men  were  busily  engaged  in  replacing  the  kaoUcmg  revetments 
by  sandbags,  but  wheuier  this  was  in  anticipation  of  the  trenches 
being  occupied  when  the  rains  come,  or  merely  to  strengthen 
the  parapet,  I  am  unable  to  telL 
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(1)  B^ma/rks  by  Cdanel  J.  W.  0.  TuUoch. 

Every  military  critic  of  the  Japanese  Army  will  concur  in 
the  comments  passed  by  Lieut-Colonel  Haldane  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  note  on  the  magnetic  influence  of  bullets,  not 
only  on  Japanese  generals,  but  also  on  the  individual  infantry 
soldier,  and  it  would  be  diflicuit  to  find  better  examples  than 
those  given  by  him :  in  the  first  case,  in  the  tactics  of  the  battle 
of  Hei-kou-tai,  which  disclose  the  greatest  strength  of  their 
forced  as  being  massed  against  the  village  of  that  name,  and  in 
the  second,  in  the  action  of  the  company  commanders  of  the 
4l8t  and  42nd  Regiments  in  reinforcing  their  first  line  at 
1,200  yards  from  the  enemy,  because  it  came  under  fire^  and  not 
an  account  of  its  suffering  lieavy  losses. 

With  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai;a  different  system  of  infantry 
Ibnnations  has  been  introduced  among  the  units  of  its  western 
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divisions.  Hitherto  they  have  extended  to  one  or  two  paces 
only,  and  have  trusted  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  make 
their  rashes  to  escape  from  serious  losses.  In  this  way  they 
were  so  far  successful  that  I  personally  formed  the  opinion  that 
after  all  an  attack  could  be  launched  without  preliminary  wide 
extensions.  The  Japanese  have,  however,  found  that  this  was 
wrong,  but  they  have  stiU  to  learn  that  they  defeat  the  object 
of  extended  Imes  if  they  reinforce  them  at  medium  ranges 
merely  because  they  come  under  infantry  fire,  and  not  because 
the  first  line  is  losing  heavily. 

A  combination  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  make  their 
rushes  with  a  self-restraint  which  prevents  premature  rein- 
forcing will,  I  venture  to  state,  make  them  more  formidable 
in  the  future  them  they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  Such 
restraint,  however,  is  contrary  to  their  national  character  and 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  attain. 

I  fully  concur  in  all  Lieut-Colonel  Haldane  has  said  regarding 
the  inefficiency  of  indirect  laying  against  advancing  infantry. 
The  Russians  have  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme  since  Te-li-ssu, 
and,  from  advertising  their  gun  positions  on  the  summits  of 
rising  ground,  have  taken  to  placing  their  artillery  in  such 
positions  that  it  cannot  be  employed  with  full  effect.  This  is 
very  noticeable  where  attacks  have  been  made  over  very  level 
ground,  where,  as  Lieut-Colonel  Haldane  states,  the  Japanese 
infantry  have  been  able  to  get  up  to  close  quarters  with  but 
small  losses. 

This  war  has  so  far  undoubtedly  proved  that  determined 
assaulting  infantry  will  eventually  have  to  use  the  bayonet 
against  stubborn  defenders  before  they  can  gain  their  objective ; 
it  has  also  proved  that,  when  opposing  forces  are  in  close  contact, 
night  attacks  are  feasible,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when 
carried  out  with  determination,  successful.  These  facts,  I  submit, 
make  the  questions  of  re-adopting  swords  for  officers,  and  of 
retaining  as  long  a  combined  rifle  and  bayonet  a.s  are  possessed 
by  our  possible  enemies,  worthy  of  consideratioiL  The  Japanese 
successes  with  the  bayonet  are  due  to  personal  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  infantry  soldier,  a  quality  which  is  not  to  be  found 
developed  to  nearly  so  high  a  degree  in  any  European  army, 
including  our  own. 

I  understand  that  the  issue  to  the  United  States  Army  of  the 
stiletto  bayonet  has  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  present  war. 


(2)  Seport  by  Liewt.-Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.6. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  operations  of 
the^Second  Japanese  Army  from  20th  October  1904  to  the  29th 
January  1905^  a  period  which  embraces  General  Mishehenko's 
attack  against  the  Japanese  line  of  communieatian  and  the  battle 
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of  Hei-kon-taL  Although  these  two  oeonrrences  do  not  properly 
form  a  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Army,  it  has  been 
decided  to  include  them  under  that  heading  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

The  Second  Army,  up  to  the  battle  of  Mukden,  has  alwajrs 
held  the  post  of  left  wing  of  the  Manchurian  Field  Force,  and  the 
cavalry  on  that  flank  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  mounted 
troops  of  its  divisions.  General  Mishchenko's  raid  was  made 
round  the  extreme  left,  and  a  fortnight  later  an  attack  in  force 
was  directed  against  that  flank,  and  although  this  attack  did 
not  involve  the  Second  Army  to  any  great  extent,  the  garrisons 
of  certain  villages,  in  which  were  portions  of  its  troops,  played 
an  important  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  right  flank 
of  the  troops  heavily  engaged  to  the  south. 

In  the  report  now  forwarded  there  are  a  few  points  which 
seem  to  deserve  attention*  : 

(1)  A  raid,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried  out  with  secrecy, 
celerity,  and  resolution,  and,  for  the  second  of  these  objects, 
cavalry  alone  or  cavalry  with  horse  artillery,  is  essential,  yet, 
in  the  attack  on  the  Japanese  line  of  communication.  General 
Mishchenko  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  infantry 
regiment,  and  its  presence  probably  accounts  for  the  slow  rate 
of  march  which  characterizes  the  movement  from  Mukden  to 
Ting-kou.  Leaving  the  former  place,  on  or  about  the  8th  January, 
lie  appeared  upon  the  railway  line  between  Ta-shih-chiao  and 
Niu-chia-tun  (i.e.,  not  the  main  line)  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
some  four  days  later,  havingin  that  time  covered  a  distance  of 
between  80  and  100  milea  That  he  depended  upon  his  enterprise 
remaining  secret  till  he  arrived  as  far  south  as  the  point  where 
the  Hun  and  liao  Rivers  meet,  was  presumably  the  case,  other- 
wise it  seems  unlikely  that,  after  accomplishing  some  60  miles 
from  the  starting  point,  he  should  have  wasted  precious  time  by 
halting  at  Niu-chuang.  An  unpardonable  error  there  occurred 
in  allowing  a  single  man  of  the  small  garrison  to  escape  and 
spread  the  tale  of  his  coming.  As  that  garrison  was  composed 
of  infantry,  there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  surrounding 
and  capturing  it.  The  raiders  were  accompanied  by  a  flock  of 
sheep  as  well  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  for  the  Japanese  took  eighty  of 
the  former  and  one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  latter  at  San- 
chia-kon  on  the  14th,  and,  although  the  region  through  which 
the  intruders  travelled  is  not  capable  of  feeding  a  force  of 
iheir  numbers^  it  seems  inexcusable  that  so  immobile  a  method 
of  supply  should  have  been  used.  Poscdbly,  however,  the 
infantry  came  up  to'San>chia-kou  with  the  live  stock,  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  mounted  troops;  but  if  this  be  so,  the 
leisurely  advance  of  the  latter  is  all  the  more  reprehensible. 

The  raid  was  well  planned  as  regards  its  object  and  direction, 
bntjthe  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  execution,  which  was  faulty 
in  several  respects  and  did  not  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

•  See  Map  48. 
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(2)  The  only  point  in  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  where  success 
in  the  attack  attended  the  Japanese  arms  was  that  opposite  the 
5th  Division.  Its  capture  of  Lili-tiao-kou  and  Chao-to-tzu*  on 
the  28th — points  not  far  removed  from  the  Russian  line  of 
retreat — ^probably  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  commander  on 
the  northern  side  to  withdraw  from  Hei-kou-tai  that  night,  and 
had  the  troops  of  the  2nd  Division— or  a  part  of  them — ^been 
sent  in  the  direction  of  the  5th  Division,  pressure  on  the  Japanese 
left  might  have  been  more  quickly  lessened.  As  it  was,  the  eight 
battalions  of  the  2nd  Division  were  deq>atched  to  the  left,  where, 
though  they  outnumbered  the  enemy,  their  presence  did  not  help 
to  win  the  battle. 

The  decisive  point  was,  I  vienture  to  think,  not  Hei-kou-tai, 
against  which  the  Japanese  should  have  directed  only  a  vigorous 
containing  attack,  but  the  ground  between  that  place  and  the 
Second  j&my,  where  with  a  little  assistance  the  5ih  Division 
might  have  broken  through  early  on  the  28th.  Again,  in  this 
battle  we  see  the  effect  which  a  strongly  held  position  exercises 
on  the  Japanese,  and  their  uncontroUable  desire  to  capture  it, 
instead  of  seeking  a  weak  and  vulnerable  spot,  where  greater 
results  are  gained  with  smaller  effort.  Strongly  held  places  are 
rarely  the  decisive  point,  where  superiority  can  alone  win  a 
great  victory,  yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  most  of  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria  this  principle  has  been 
ignored,  and  its  neglect  is  to  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  barren  nature  of  the  resulte. 

(3)  When  adequately  supported  by  artillery  the  Japanese 
infantry  is,  if  not  uniformly  at  least  frequently,  successful  in 
making  local  frontal  attacks — as  distinct  from  general  attacks, 
in  which  the  employment  of  large  forces  is  involved  and  of  which 
turning  movements  necessarily  form  a  part.  These  attacks,  in 
which  the  men  are  moderately  extended — more  so  than  in  the 
earlier  battles  of  the  Second  Army— are  carried  out  by  rapid 
rushes,  and  whether  it  be  that  the  Russian  infantry  soldier  is 
not  a  first-rate  shot  or  that  the  moral  effect  of  artillery  and  a 
quick  onset  of  infantry  shakes  his  nerves,  the  object  is  attained 
without  enormous  loss.  One  cause  of  success  is,  however,  probably 
due  to  the  use  of  indirect  fire  by  the  Russian  artillery  since  the 
battle  of  Te-li-ssu — ^where  their  guns,  greatly  exposed,  suffered 
severely — a  method  which  is  ill-suited  for  checking  rapidly 
advancing  infantry. 

The  attack  of  the  six  battalions  of  the  5th  Division  on 
Liu-tiao-kou  and  Chao-to-tzu*  on  the  27th- 28th  January  ex- 
emplifies the  preceding  remarks  regarding  frontal  attacks,  and 
a  reference  to  the  casualty  table  (see  Appendix  2)  bears  out 
the  statement  that  the  losses  are  not  necessarily  excessive. 
In  the  case  of  the  8th  Division,  however,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
its  success,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  was  In  inverse  pix)poftion 

*  Both  tQath  of  Ohang.tan  (Map  SO); 
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to  its  casuaJties,  which  were  very  great.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  lack  of  superiority  in  artillery,  and  probably  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  division  fousrht  on  the  lines  on  which  it  had  been 
trained  in  peace  time.  The  battle  of  Hei-kon-tai  was  the  first 
time  it  was  engaged  as  a  whole  in  Manchuria,  and,  from  the 
remarks  of  a  staff  officer  of  that  division*  and  the  map  of  the 
fieldt  it  seems  that  its  line  was  less  extended  than  that  of 
the  5th  Division,  and  thus  its  losses  were  proportionately  greater. 
The  Japanese  on  the  left  of  the  Manehurian  Field  Force 
have  at  length  learnt  the  advantage  of  opening  out  their 
infantry  in  the  attack,  to  a  reasonable  extent  (five  to  six  paces 
as  a  maximum),  but  they  are  still  inclined,  when  the  enemy 
opens  infantry  fire,  to  thicken  the  front  line  by  throwing  in 
reinforcements  too  soon,  instead  of  advancing  to  from  600  to 
900  yards  and  then  filling  up  the  spaces.  The  thickening 
of  the  line  too  early  in  the  attack  of  the  5th  Division  (see 
Appendix  3)  led  to  losses  which  might  have  been  minimized 
had  the  supports  been  held  back  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
the  firing  line-— which  had  at  that  time  suffered  few  casualties — 
been  permitted  to  continue  its  advance  as  originally  extended. 

(4)  The  fights  for  localities,  which  have  been  a  feature 
of  the  battles  in  Manchuria,  clearlv  point  to  the  necessity  of 
making  men  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  Of  late  yean 
I  am  told  that  this  matter  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  bj^ 
the  Japanese,  but  it  is  now  held  that  bayonet  fighting  must  be 
regarded  in  future  as  an  important  part  of  an  infantry  soldier's 
training.  During  the  winter  months  of  1904-5  company 
officers  might  frequently  be  seen,  near  the  village  in  which 
the  British  attach^  with  the  Second  Army  were,  practising 
their  men  in  this  exercise — with  the  naked  weapon — anc 
making  them  charge  an  imaginary  Russian  over  a  mound  oi 
trench,  if  one  were  available.  The  Japanese  infantry  officen 
are  themselves  armed  with  a  sword — ^I  have  not  seen  one  witl 
a  revolver — are  generally  experts  in  its  use,  and  are  rarelj 
to  be  seen  without  it.  In  the  British  Army,  which  has 
discarded  the  sword  in  favour  of  the  rifle  for  its  officers  whei 
on  service,  it  would  seem  a  matter  for  consideration  whether 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  present  war,  the  rifle  shoulc 
not  be  replaced  by  tiie  sword,  or,  if  the  former  continues  to  b( 
carried,  whether  a  bayonet  should  not  be  added  to  the  officer'i 
equipment,  already  cumbrous  enough. 

That  the  Japanese  officers  are  less  eaefy  to  distinguish  from 
their  men  than  are  our  own  must  be  admitted,  but  the  carry- 
ing of  a  sword  has  not,  I  believe,  led  to  a  high  percentage 
of  casualties  among  them,  while  the  arming  of  officers  with 
a  rifle  not  only  deprives  them  of  the  time-honoured  emblem 
of  their  office,  but  frequently  leads  to  their  firing  on  the  enemy 
instead  of  devoting  all  their  attention  to  their  men.    I  have  no 

*  te  footnote^  pagt  34.  t  Am  ICap  52. 
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detail  of  casualties  for  the  battle  of  Hei-kon-tai,  but  for  the 
battle  of  Mukden  I  may  adduce  the  following  in  support  of 
what  has  been  said : — 

Killed  and  wounded. 

Officers  -  -  -  -       37  per  cent 

14  on-commissioned  officers  and  men        -       32       „ 
Proportion  of  officers  killed  and  wounded 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
killed  and  wounded  -  -  1  in  32. 

The  above  are  calculated  on  the  known  strength  of  the 
Second  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and,  as  a  portion 
was  engaged  in  fighting  of  a  most  desperate  character  in  which 
personal  combats  took  place,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  armed  with 
the  sword,  their  losses  were  excessive. 

(5)  Hand-grenades  were,  I  think,  used  in  the  field  for  the 
first  time  during  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  though  they  were 
constantly  employed  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  difficulty 
of  preventing  a  determined  enemy  from  approaching  close  to 
the  walls  of  a  village  at  night  and  there  massing  for  assault 
has  led  to  their  employment,  and  in  one  instance  at  Ta-pa-tai 
it  is  claimed  that  they  were  responsible  for  causing  the  Russians 
to  retire.  Such  a  destructive  form  of  missile — the  Russian 
form  especially  being  easy  of  carriage — ^might  be  of  service 
not  only  in  a  war  with  a  civilized  people,  but  particularly 
against  a  savage  foe.  For  instance,  had  our  troops  possessed 
a  few  at  the  disastrous  action  of  Qumburru  in  Somaliland — in 
which  campaign,  unfortunately,  soft-nosed  bullets  were  not  issued 
— their  appalling  effect  would  probably  have  prevented  the 
enemy  from  closing  with  and  annihilating  our  men.  Infoimation 
regarding  their  nature  and  use  in  the  present  war  is  being 
collected,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Russian  one  has  been  secured. 

(6)  It  will  be  noted  in  the  map  showing  the  situation 
on  the  27th  at  Hei-kou-tai*  that  the  general  officer  com- 
manding the  Sth  Division  brought  a  portion  of  the  baggage  of 
the  division  close  to  the  front — so  close  that  many  horses  were 
disabled.  Although  on  the  map  this  baggage  is  shown  as 
**  light  baggage,"  there  were  with  it  certain  comforts  for  the 
troops,  prohetbly  blankets  and  food.  (General  Tatsumi,  I  am 
told,  maintains  that  the  losses  to  animals  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  men 
by  its  proximity  in  the  cold  weather  which  prevailed. 

Under  this  heading  might  come  the  question  of  frost-bite, 
regarding  which  some  information  has  been  obtained,  but 
LieuL-Colonel  Macpherson,  KA.M.C.,  is  dealing  in  detail  with 
that  subject,  which  lies  more  in  his  province  than  in  mine.f 

•  See  Map  62. 

t  Lieut. -Colonel  Macpherson's  Reports  will  be  foond  in  The  Ruaso- 
Japcmege  War,  BeporUfrom  BriHah  Oficer$  attached  to  iA«  Jaj^ne$€  Forcea 
in  the  Field,  Medicod  Volume. 
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The  commander  of  the  Japanese  Armies  in  North  Manchuria 
had  now  arrived  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Mukden, 
where  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  severe  and  protracted  battle 
of  the  Sha  Ho,  together  with  the  lack  of  numbers  adequate  to 
maintain  the  simple  against  an  enemy  firmly  settled  in  defen- 
sive works  prepared  in  advance  for  liis  reception,  compelled  him 
to  halt  and  await  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  His  original  intention 
had  been  to  force  Gteneral  Kuropatkin  north  of  the  Manchu  capital, 
but  the  strength  of  the  Russian  position  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Siberian  railway  in  bringing  up  reinforcements  Ci\lled  for 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  assailants'  force  before  a  plan  of 
such  magnitude  could  bo  carried  out,  and,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Nogi's  besieging  army,  the  requisite  troops  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  Had  it  been  possible  to  occupy  Mukden  and  the 
country  lying  north  of  it  as  far  as  Tieh-ling,  the  Russians  would 
have  lost  an  area  from  which  a  great  part  of  their  supplies  was 
gathered,  and  been  deprived  of  that  valuable  military  arfery 
the  Hsin-min-tun  railway ;  but  to  have  done  so  was,  for  the 
moment,  out  of  the  question,  and  as  winter  wan  at  hand,  in 
which  season  prolonged  operations  in  Manchuria  are  imprac- 
ticable, no  course  remained  but  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude 
and  prepare  for  the  campaign  wliich  must  open  with  the 
approach  of  spring.  The  losses  which  the  Russians  had  sus- 
tained drove  them  to  adopt  a  course  which,  if  not  actuated  by 
similar  motives,  was  practically  analogous  to  that  forced  by 
Gircnmstances  upon  the  Japanese ;  and  thus  came  to  be  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  hostile  armies,  numbering 
in  all  a  little  less  than  half  a  million  men,  both  directly 
covering  their  communications,  and  both  stretching  many  miles 
to  the  east  and  west,  divided  by  no  obstacles  of  great  natural 
strength,  though  hedged  in  behind  the  artificial  ones  of  earth 
and  wire,  facing  each  other  for  several  months  at  a  distance,  in 
places,  amounting  only  to  some  scores  of  yards. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  terminated  than  the 
Japanese  b^;an  their  preparations  for  the  winter  housing  and 
security  of  their  troops,  and  of  the  long  front  which  the  First, 
Fourth,  and  Second  Armies  held,  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
latter  army  wjis  as  follows : — * 

3rd  Division. — Starting  at  the  village  of  Ku-chia-tzuf  the 
line  ran  westward  over  the  northern  slopes  of  the  little  hill 
of  Kachi-yama,t  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu, 
which  stands  astride  the  Mukden  highway.     This  section  was 

•  89B  Map.  50. 

t  This  name  is  applied  to  nomerons  villagea  in  the  tiphere  of  operations. 
The  one  referred  to  here  is  aboat  four  miles  east  of  Sha  Ho  railway 
station.— A.  H. 

X  Or,  HUl  of  Vieiorff^  so  called  because  24  gnns  were  captured  by  the 
%d  Diviaion  on  14th  October  1904.— A.  H. 

K    50894.  % 
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guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  3rd  Division,  the  17th  Brigade 
on  the  right  at  Ku-chia-tzu,  and  the  5th  Brigade  on  the  left 
at  Wu-chia-wa-tzu,  while  in  rear  Lieut-Qeneral  Oshima,  the 
divisional  commander^  had  his  head-quarters  at  Chang-yu-tien, 
north  of  which  village  was  a  searchlight  station. 

6th  Division, — ^From  the  Mukden  highway  the  line  CTadually 
trended  north-westward  till  it  struck  the  left  banK  of  the 
Sha  Ho^  a  little  to  the  east  of  La-mu-tun,  opposite  which 
village,  on  the  northern  bank,  was  a  little  hamlet  in  a  clump 
of  trees.  Passing  through  La-mu-tun,  and  still  keeping  to  the 
left  bank,  the  line  traversed  the  southern  branch  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  immediately  south  of  the  girder  bridge 
spanning  the  river,  and  continued  westward  till  it  crossed  the 
stream  at  the  sharp  bend  opposite  lin-sheng-pu.  At  La-mu- 
tun  were  the  11th  Brigade  and  its  head-quarters,  and  at 
Lin-sheng-pu  the  24th  Brigade  with  head-quarters  at  Shu- 
lin-tzu.  Both  of  these  brigades  formed  part  of  the  6th  Division, 
whose  commander,  Lieui-Qeneral  Okobu.  occupied  the  village 
of  Pa-chia-tzu,  east  of  the  railway  line. 

^th  Division. — ^At  Lin-sheng-pu*  the  line  took  a  bend 
towards  the  south-west  till  it  skirted  San-ehia-tzu,  whence 
it  ran  due  west  to  Ma-chia-wei.  There  another  bend  carried 
it  to  Wan-cbia-yuan-tzu,  from  which  village  it  turned  again 
to  the  south-west,  maintaining  that  direction  till  Li-ta-jen- 
tun  was  reached.  On  the  left  of  the  24th  Brigade,  holding 
the  line  through  San-chia-tzu  and  Chang-liang-pu,  and  a  little 
further  westward  was  the  7th  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division. 
Thetice  the  19th  Brigade  of  the  same  division  stretched  through 
Ma-chia-wei,  Pao-tzu-yen,  and  Hsiao  Huang-ti  to  the  souwi- 
west  of  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu.  This  last  brigade,  besides  holding 
Ta-tai  with  a  detachment,  had  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve  at 
Hung-ling-pu,  where  were  also  brigade  and  divisional  head- 
quarters. 

Such  was  the  general  line  held  by  the  Second  Army,  subject 
from  time  to  time  to  inconsiderable  variations,  when  one  portion 
waa  slightly  advanced  or  another  retired,  according  as  the 
circumHtances  of  the  case  demanded. 

let  Cavalry  Brigade. — On  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  was 
Major-General  Akiyama's  cavalry  brigade,  still  supported  by 
two  battalions  of  the  4th  Division  and  augmented  by  the 
main  part  of  the  divisional  cavalry  of  the  Si-d,  4th,  6th,  and 
5thf  Divisions,  which  occupied  Li-ta-jen-tun  —  where  were 
brigade  head-quarters — Shen-tan-pu,  and  Hei-kou-tai  as  recon- 
noitring bases,  with  detachments  quartered  in  the  intervening 
villages.  Chang-tan,  a  large  straggling  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Him  Ho — which,  before  the  advance  to  the  Sha  Ho, 

•  See  Map  51. 

t  The  5th  Division  was  in  reserve  in  the  Ticinitjr  of  Bhih-li»ho  and 
was  under  the  direct  orders  of  Marshal  Oyama.— -A.  BL 
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received  constant  visits  from  the  mounted  forc^  of  b)th  sides — 
was  held  by  the  Japanese  as  a  flying  post. 

The  defences  made  by  the  Japanese  were  simple  in  character, 
and,  at  the  villages,  consisted  of  a  breastwork  with  head-cover, 
eonstracted  with  earth  taken  from  a  deeply-dug  trench,  while 
between  the  villages  were  strong  shelter  trencher  with  low  com- 
mand. In  front,  at  distances  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty 
yards,  was  a  line  of  barbed  or  telegraph  wire  entanglement,  abattis 
or  ehevaux^'frUe,  wire  being  interlaced  to  render  the  last  two 
obstacles  difficult  of  removal  or  passage.  Mouses  and  walls  were 
loopholed ;  but  the  defensive  line  was  kept  outside  the  former, 
which  merely  served  as  traps  for  high-explosive  shells.  From 
Ku-chia-tzu  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Wan-chia-yuan  tzu,  tlie 
defences  were  continuous,  but  beyond  that  point  only  the  villages 
and  their  immediate  vicinity  were  held.  The  guns  were  placed 
behind  or  between  the  villages  in  pits  with  alternative  positions, 
whence  frontal  or  enfilade  fire  could  be  employed  at  will. 

The  troops  allotted  to  the  defence  of  each  section  lived  in 
bombproof*  shelters  close  behind  the  line,  which,  in  the  event 
of  attack,  they  would  man,  and  so  excellent  were  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  fuel,  food,  and  clothing  that^  despite  the 
rigour  of  Manchurian  winter  nights,  they  suffered  little,  if  any, 
discomfort. 

The  Russian  arrangements,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  being 
far  more  elaborate  as  regards  defence,  were  devoid  of  that  air 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  pervaded  the  Japanese  lines. 
The  men  were  lodged  in  rudely-constructed,  airless,  under- 
ground huts,  generally  placed  behind  the  villages,  and  little 
regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  surroundings.  Not  satisfied  with  one  strong  line — which 
followed  the  line  of  villages  immediately  north  of  those  held  by 
the  Japanese — well-covered  by  efficient  obstacles,  they  created 
a  veritable  labyrinth  of  works,  expending  immense  labour  on 
making  redoubts,  mines,  and  military  pits,  and  constructing 
miles  of  deep  approacheaf  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
works  of  both  sides  exemplify,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  mili- 
tary characteristics  of  the  two  nations :  those  of  the  Russians 
built  solely  for  defence,  their  many  lines  encouraging  the 
inclination  to  retire;  those  of  the  Japanese  mere  footholds, 
whence  to  spring  forward  when  the  moment  came. 

The  points  where  the  two  opposing  armies  came  close 
together  were  naturally  those  where  the  highest  state  of  tension 

*  Aldumgh  the  Bossians  fired  with  light  and  heavy  gans  thronghoat 
the  winter  with  great  regnXarity.  kept  up  a  freqaent  rifle  fire,  and  made 
many  minor  attacks  of  one  or  two  oompaniee,  the  lessee  of  the  Second 
Army  from  17  th  October  1904  to  29th  Jannajy  1905,  inclading  those 
whioh  ocenrred  during  the  ttftttle  of  Hei-koa-tai,  only  amomited  to  some 
1,200  an  ranks,  killed  and  wonnded.^A.  H. 

t  Sm  Map  51. 
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existed,  and  where  the  vigilance  of  both  sides  was  at  its^ 
greatest.  At  Lin-sheng-pu  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  village,  linked  with  the  main  line  by  approaches, 
was  held  by  the  Russians  as  an  outpost.  Here  the  sentry^ 
through  a  blinded  sandbag  loophole  built  in  the  wall  surrounding 
a  demolished  building',  watched  the  main  line  of  the  Japanese^ 
distant  only  80  yards,  whence  through  a  perforated  iron  plate 
or  granite  millstone  covering  a  hole  made  in  the  ruined  brick 
enclosure  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  a  no  less  watchful  eye  kept 
constant  vigil.  But  at  the  railway  bridge  the  situation  was 
more  interesting^  though  the  space  between  the  sentries  of 
both  sides  was  twice  as  great.  At  this  point  the  Japanese 
trenches  east  and  west  of  the  railway  were  close  to  the  steep 
bank  of  the  Sha  Ho  and  connected  by  a  low  gallery  driven 
through  the  high  embankment  of  the  line.  Across  the  river — 
here  150  yards  wide — and  directly  opposite  the  Japanese- 
machine  gun  breastwork  was  a  Russian  advanced  trench  con- 
nected by  a  deep  approach  with  several  parallel  trenches  and  the 
main  line  in  rear.  East  of  the  railway  and  about  one  hundred 
paces  north  of  the  Russian  advanced  trench  on  the  western  side 
was  a  straggling  grove  of  fir  trees,  where  the  Japanese,  utilizing 
a  trench  and  parapet  made  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the 
Sha  Ho  battle,  had  built  a  breastwork.  In  front  of  this  out- 
work or  semi-bridgehead  were  a  few  strands  of  wire — all  the 
obstacle  that  could  be  erected,  on  account  of  its  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  hostile  ground.  On  the  left  flank,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  cut  made  in  the  side  of  the  embankment  whence 
the  Russian  approach  upon  the  western  side  could  be  watched, 
was  the  lonely  sentry  post.  North  of  this  spot — which  wa» 
practically  within  the  opposing  lines — and  160  yards  up  the 
railway,  was  a  Russian  trench  euid  the  Russian  sentry  post. 
Not  satisfied  with  watching  the  western  side  of  the  railway,  and 
in  order  to  escape  the  risk  of  crossing  the  track  to  the  east  at 
such  a  short  range,  a  manhole  had  been  driven  through  the 
embankment,  and  a  second  at  the  next  trench  to  the  north. 
From  the  first  of  these  trenches  to  the  Japanese  sentry  near  the 
fir  grove  was  a  distance  of  160  yards,  and  though  at  first  the 
posts  on  both  sides  were  posts  of  danger,  as  time  wore  on  each 
side  mutually  ceased  to  stalk  and  shoot  the  other,  provided  that 
the  relief  came  up  alone.  The  fir  grove  itself  was  a  constant 
bone  of  contention,  and  the  ground  around  it  bore  many  a  trace 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  it  and  the  sallies  from  it  before  the 
Russians  finally  fell  back  to  the  north. 

That  minor  frays  throughout  the  winter  were  frequent  after 
dark  is  not  surprising,  for  both  armies  by  day  and  night 
improved  their  works,  and  each  side  was  tempt^  to  prevent 
the  other  from  progressing.  Rarely  a  day  passed  that  the 
Russians  did  not  try  their  skill  at  the  Japanese  defences,  often 
wasting  ammunition  on  supply  convoys  and  mounted  orderlies. 
Little  damage  was  caused,  and  the  futile  cannonade,  to  which 
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the  Japanese  replied  occasionally  svitb  studied  moderation,  at 
times  went  on  for  several  hours  after  the  sun  had  set. 

Thus  the  remaming  months  of  the  year  that  saw  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  passed  by,  and  1905  was  ushered  in  with 
the  long-lioped-for,  long-deferred  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur, 
whereby  the  Japanese  woulfl  soon  be  able  materially  to  increase 
^their  field  army  and  turn  the  wide  extended  works  before  them. 
But  in  the  concluding  months  of  1904  both  sides  received 
reinforcements,  and  before  the  arrival  of  General  Nogi's  Army 
from  the  south  events  were  to  take  place  which,  under  abler 
generalship,  might  possibly  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war. 

The  8th  Division,  which  had  sailed  from  Japan  shortly  before 
the  Sha  Ho  operations,  landed  at  Dalny  about  the  9th  October. 
On  the  10th  part  marched  and  part  went  north  by  rail,  the 
first  troops  reaching  Lan-chi — 2  miles  south-west  of  Yen-tai 
station— on  the  11th,  and  the  whole  assembling  there  by  the 
SOUl  With  it  came  a  reserve  brigade  of  six  battalions,  which  was 
«ent  north-westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lang-tung-kou,* 
where  it  was  equidistant  from  Shen-tan-pu  and  Hei-kou-tai 
and  about  four  miles  from  both.  One  battalion  whs  sent  from 
Liao-yang — the  I./6th  R.f — to  Hsiao-pei-ho,J  on  the  Hun,  and 
the  cavidiy  of  the  division,  which  was  of  no  service  at  head- 
quarters, was^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment,  added 
to  the  extreme  left  at  Hei-kou-tai.  Other  reserve  brigades 
flirived  at  the  front,  and  their  presence  allowed  of  the  replace- 
ment of  portions  of  the  troops  then  in  the  first  line.  Those 
infantry  battalions  also  which  had  not  had  their  ranks  com- 
pleted before  the  battle  in  October  or  had  therein  sufiVred 
ieavy  losses  were  made  up  to  a  normal  strength  of  800  privates, 
so  that  the  troops  facing  the  Russians,  though  not  materially 
increased  by  fresh  divisions,  were  considerably  stronger  than  in 
September. 

The  Russians,  too,  had  added  to  their  numbers  the  following 
units,  which  had  arrived  in  whole  or  part : — 8th  and  16th  Army 
Corps,  three  European  rifle  brigades,  and  the  Don  Cossack 
Division ;  for,  unlike  the  Japanese,  drafts  to  complete  cadres 
already  at  the  front  had  not  been  despatched  fiom  Russia, 
so  that  ,a  vast  medley  of  battalions,  some  four  hundred  in 
number,  of  varying  strength,  were  under  Oeneral  Kuropatkin*s 
hand.  The  whole  force  had  been  organized  by  him  into  three 
annies,  under  Generals  Orippenberg,  Kaulbars,  and  Lenevich,  the 
first  on  the  Russian  right,  the  last  on  the  left,  and  Oeneral 
Kanlbars  in  the  centre,  while  west  of  the  line  was  General 
Misbchenko's  cavalry  and  east  of  it  that  of  General  Rennen- 
kampf.  TiiC  division  of  the  unwieldy  army  into  three  distinct 
organisms  under  generals  of  repute,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 

*  See  Map  bO. 

t  In  this  report  I./5th  R.  stacds  for  1st  Battalion  5th  Resane  Regi- 
mrat—^A.  xL, 

X  Hsiao-pei-ho  b  near  the  Gonflaenco  of  the  Tai-tsu  Ho  and  Han  Ho 
(14  miles  t(mth«west  of  Hei-koo-toi). 
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and  the  growing  political  agitation  in  Russia,  all  served  as  incen*- 
tives  to  active  measures  on  General  Kuropatkin's  part  before 
troops  and  heavy  guns  from  the  soutli  could  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Yen-tai.  One  strong  objection  to  active  measures 
arose  from  the  climate  of  Manchuria,  which,  in  the  month  of 
January,  through  low  temperature  and  few  Iiours  of  daylight^ 
makes  military  operations  both  difficult  and  costly.  To  engage 
in  battle — battle  which  may  be  prolonged  for  days  and  nights 
together — under  such  conditions  is  to  submit  trcops  to  the 
utoiost  hardships  and  privations,  and,  moreover,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  hasty  entrenchments  where  the  soil 
is  frozen  two  feet  deep^  expose  them  without  a  hope  of  cover  to 
the  full  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  and  rifles.  Nevertheless  the 
Russian  general,  doubtless  deeming  his  men  more  hardy  and 
inured  to  cold  than  the  soldiers  of  Japan,  resolved  on  such  an 
enterprise,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  despatched  General  Mishchenko's 
cavalry  on  a  raid  to  disturb  the  Japanese  communications  and 
discover  whether  General  Nogi's  troops  were  moving  from  the 
south,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  large  store  of  supplies 
known  to  be  collected  at  Ying-kou.*  That  place,  some  30  miles 
south  of  Niu-chuang,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho, 
about  1 3  miles  above  the  bar.  North  of  it,  some  3  miles  up 
stream  and  on  the  same  bank,  is  Niu-chia-tun,  where  the  branch 
line  of  the  Russian  railway  from  Ta-shih-chiao,  about  14  miles 
to  the  east,  terminates.  Close  to  the  station,  in  sheds  and  in  the 
open,  were  stores  for  several  months  for  the  whole  Japanese 
force  in  Manchuria.  The  bait  was  a  tempting  one,  but  the 
Russian  raider  was  not  a  Stonewall  Jackson  or  a  Stuart,  and 
the  Armies  of  Japan  were  handled  by  a  man  of  different 
character  to  Pope. 

Signs  were  not  wanting  that  such  a  movement  might  be 
made.  Up  to  the  middle  of  December  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade 
had  had  before  it  a  division  and  a  half  of  Cossacks  from 
Orenberg  and  Ussuri,  which  held  the  line  from  Meng-ta-puf 
to  Chang-tan  across  the  Hun,  whence  a  small  force  of  infantry 
watched  the  ground  for  a  short  distance  to  the  west.  No 
sooner  had  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  arrived  than  more  infantry 
was  noticed  and  some  activity  displayed  from  Chang-tan  west- 
ward, while  the  troops  which  had  arrived  from  Russia  gradually 
moved  south  from  Mukden  and  approached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  defensive  line.  Aware  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Russians,  and  recognizing  that  General  Europatkin  was  a  free 
agent  from  the  date  of  Poit  Arthur's  fall,  the  Japanese,  despite 
the  iron  hardness  of  the  ground,  continued  to  improve  their 
works,  ready  for  any  eventuality  that  might  arise.  Compared 
with  the  front  defended  by  the  infantry,  the  villages  held  by 

*  See  Map  48.  Ying-koa  is  erroneonsly  called  **  Nin^ohuang  "  by  the 
European  inhabitants.  The  station  at  Nin-clua-tim,  and  not  xing-koa 
itself,  was  attacked  by  the  Russians. — A.  H. 

t  Bee  Map  50,  Meng-ta-pu  is  3i  miles  north  of  Li-ta-jen-ton. 
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Major-Genera]  Akiyama's  cavalry  had  not  received  so  much 
attention.  In  order,  therefore,  to  augment  their  resisting  power 
some  engineers  were  added  to  the  brigade,  and  orders  issued 
that  the  posts  must,  if  surrounded,  be  maintained  to  the  very 
last.  Should  the  enemy  penetrate  the  line  he  would  be  met 
by  the  reserve  brigade  quartered  at  Eu-cheng-tzu  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  8th  Division  still  posted  in  reserve  two  miles 
south- west  from  Ten-tai  station. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  a  minor  raid  of  some 
thirty  Russians  dressed  in  Chinese  clothes  was  made  upon  the 
railway  line  between  An-shan-tit-n  and  Hai-cheng.*  The 
damage  done  by  them  was  slight  and  rapidly  repaired,  but 
priscxiers  were  taken  from  whom  the  information  was  extracted 
that  General  Mishchenko  was  near  Mukden  and  on  the  point 
of  moving  westward. 

On  what  date  that  general's  march  began  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  some  of  the  wounded  left  by  him  when  falling  back 
informed  their  captors  that  a  portion  of  the  force  left  the 
environs  of  Mukden  on  the  8th  January. 

Rumours  of  some  movement  reached  the  Second  Army  on  8th  Jan 
the  following  day^  but  nothing  definite  was  known,  for  General 
Mishchenko  kept  his  force  weU  to  the  west,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
cross  the  Liao  into  neutral  ground. 

In  August  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  Japanese  Armies 
lay  around  Hai-cheng  and  the  rivers  were  not  frozen,  a  cavalry 
brigade  had  watched  the  left  and  guarded  Ying-kou  from 
aggression,  but  now  that  they  had  moved  some  sixty  miles 
towards  the  noith,  and  mounted  troops  could  no  longer  Jbe  spared 
to  protect  that  side  up  to  the  Liao  Ho,  from  Chang-tan  to  the 
south  the  flank  was  open  to  attack.  It  is  true  that  along  the 
Hun  there  were  a  few  posts  held  by  companies  of  line  of  com- 
munication troops,  but  nought  else  lay  between  the  raiders  and 
the  railway,  and  when,  therefore,  pcirt  of  the  Russian  force, 
whose  total  strength  was  something  between  5,000  and  10,000 
men,  with  half  a  dozen  batteries,  arrived  on  the  lOtb  before 
To-tai-tzu,  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment,  stationed  there,  fell  back 
at  once  towards  Hai-cheng.  Continuing  then*  march,  the  Russians 
reached  Niu-cliuang  early  next  day,  took  that  place  and  drove 
forth  the  little  garrison— 4th  Company  33rd  Reserve  Regiment — 
part  of  it  falling  back  on  Hai-cheng,  and  part  on  Kiu-chia-tun. 
Major-General  Mishchenko  now  divided  his  force,  sending  a  por- 
tion against  the  two  last  places,  and  a  body  towards  An-shan-tien. 
From  several  directions  reports  of  the  hostile  movement  had  11th  Jm 
come  into  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  and  on  the  11th, 
as  it  seemed  certain  that  the  enemy  was  in  earnest,  the  8th 
Division  at  Lan-chi  was  directed  to  despatch  to  the  threatened 
point  without  delay  a  force  of  three  battalions.t 

•  See  Map  48. 

t  A  battalion  and  a  battery  were  also  ordered  to  proceed  from  Liao- 
jmag,  but  ihia  was  afterwards  oounter-ordered. — A.  H. 
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Meantime,  Niu-chia-tun*  had  not  been  free  of  rumours 
and  reports,  and  Major  Miyasaki,  the  post  commandant  at 
that  place,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  prepared  to  give  the 
Russians^  should  they  come,  a  suitable  reception.  As  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  November  steps  had  been  taken  to  meet  a 
hostile  raid,  aad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niu-chia-tun,  round 
the  railway  station  and  the  adjacent  sheds,  entrenchments 
had  been  made,  while  to  guard  the  approaches  from  the  west 
across  the  frozen  liao,  barbed  wire  entitlement  had  been  used. 
But  by  the  10th  January  the  works  were  not  complete,  for  the 
ground  was  hard,  and  labour,  needed  for  more  urgent  purposes, 
could  not  be  spared  to  finish  them.  Hearing  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  that  the  enemy  was  coming  on,  the  commandant 
determined  to  be  ready  for  him  by  the  12th,  and  despatched  all 
available  men  and  coolies  to  work  on  the  defences,  at  the  same 
time  removing  everything  of  special  value  to  a  place  safe  from 
the  fire  of  sheila  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  news  came  that 
Niu-chuang  had  fallen,  and  that  a  strong  hostile  force  wsa 
moving  on  Hai-eheng,  and  by  8  p.m.  little  groups  of  men, 
exhausted  by  their  arduous  retreat,  straggled  in  from  the  former 
place.  The  enemy  had  not  left  them  unmolested,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Within  an 
hour  their  story  was  confirmed  by  a  band  of  scouts  who  had 
been  forced  to  retire  from  a  village  8  miles  north-east  on  the 
road  to  Niu-chuang.  The  enemy  was  now  not  far  distant  and 
attack  might  be  expected  at  latest  on  the  following  day.  To 
hold  him  off  and  save  the  stores  from  falling  into  his  hands  there 
were,  including  the  company  from  Niu-chuang,  the  I./S3rd  R, 
iwo  squads  of  cavalry,  and  200  armed  men  of  the  transport 
train.  Besides  these,  there  were  some  companies  of  the 
•auxiliary  train^  useful  for  removing  stores  should  sheds  be  set 
on  fira 

During  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  no  time  was  lost  in 
carrying  perishable  goods  within  the  defensive  line,  on  which 
w^ork  was  continued  without  intermission  ;  but  towards  morning, 
hearing  the  sound  of  firing,  the  Chinese  coolies  threw  down  their 
spades  and  fled,  after  which  digging  waa  suspended  and  bags  of 
grain  and  boxes  were  used  to  raise  the  parapet. 

2t]i  7rh,  At  7  a.m.  a  loud  explosion  from  the  direction  of  Ta-shih-chiao 
was  heard,  and  shortly  after  Chinese  spies  reported  that  the 
railway  between  that  place  and  Niu-chia-tun  had  suflered 
damage.  Judging  that  help  could  only  reach  him  by  that  route. 
Major  Miyasaki  boldly  resolved  to  mend  the  line,  and  despatched 
tt  party  for  that  purpose.  The  next  step  taken  was  to  clear  the 
field  of  fire  from  everything  that  could  impede  the  view,  and 
place  the  unarmed  men  where  they  were  safe  from  fire. 

Several  hours  passed  and  still  no  enemy  appeared,  but  at 
2  p.m.  a  scout  in  Hou-chia-yu-fang  reported  fihat  in  front  of 
him  was  a  screen  of  horsemen,  behind  whom  rode  a  solid  mass 

•  5e«Map49. 
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Another  hour  passed,  and  cavalry  was  seen  in  Fu-ehia-tun 
«ulvancing  thence  on  Hou-chia-yu-fang,  while  within  the  space 
of  half  an  houi-,  from  the  direction  of  Ho-chia-wo-pu.  yet  more 
appeared,  the  two  forces  numbering  together  some  3,000  men. 
The  little  garrison  had  now  before  it  more  than  thrice  its 
strength,  but  reinforcements  were  at  hand,  and,  from  an 
observation  post  at  4  p.m.  the  distant  smoke  of  an  approaching 
train  speeding  along  under  artillery  lire  was  seen.  An  anxious 
half-hour  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  train^  carrying  three 
companies  of  the  8th  Reserve  Regiment — some  700  men — steamed 
into  the  station,*  a  proof  that  the  party  sent  to  repair  the  line 
had  done  its  work.  The  journey  from  Ta-shili-chiao,  though 
shorty  had  been  exciting,  for  the  enemy,  finding  that  communica- 
tion was  restored,  bi-ought  up  his  guns  and  ineffectually  tried  to 
wreck  the  train.  This  timely  reinforcement — which  had  been 
diverted  from  proceeding  north  and  sent  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  post  commandant  of  Ta-shih-chiaot — now  took  its  place 
within  the  lines,  where  the  enemy  was  calmly  awaited. 

At  4.30  p.m.  a  single  battery,  supported  later  by  more  guns, 
opened  fire  upon  the  storehouse  near  the  station,  which  offered 
a  conspicuous  and  easy  mark.  The  expected  attack  was  for  a 
time  deferred,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  enemy,  concluding 
that  the  place  would  be  but  lightly  defended,  proposed  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  work  of  destruction  without  coming  to  closer 
quarters.  Thus  the  defenders  were  for  some  hours  engaged  in 
watching  lest  a  fire  broke  out,  instead  of  keeping  him,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  at  arm's  length  with  their  bullets.  At  6  p.m. 
a  large  storehouse  filled  with  straw  ^  caught  fire,  and  the 
numerous  figures  hurrying  to  and  fro  trying  to  overcome  the 
fiames  deceived  the  enemy,  and  made  him  think  that  something 
greatly  valued  was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
guns  were  therefore  directed  to  the  spot,  and  shell  after  shell 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  middle  of  the  flaming  mass.  It  was  now 
quite  dark  except  for  the  light  emitted  by  the  burning  straw,  but 
after  a  time  the  fire  was  got  under  and  the  bombardment  ceased. 

At  half -past  seven  shouts  of  *'  Hv/rrah  ! "  were  heard, 
followed  by  a  heavy  fire  of  rifles,  and  by  the  light  of  the  rising 
moon  fifty  mounted  scouts  were  plainly  visible  close  to  the  old 
church.  Feaiing  the  effect  of  the  guns,  shoidd  the  enemy 
remain  another  day  before  Niu-chia-tun,  Major  Miyasaki 
determined  to  (apture  them,  if  possible,  and  with  this  object 
despatched  two  parties,  one  by  Ta-kuan-tun,  the  other  by 
Hou-chia-yu-fang.  Hardly  had  the  last  man  left  the  entrench- 
ment than  the  scouts  reported  that  a  strong  force  of  infantiy 

•  No  sooner  had  the  driver  of  the  train — a  civiliau— delivered  his 
charge  than  he  returned  at  fall  speed  to  Ta-shih-chiao,  in  case  he  should 
be  wanted  to  bring  np  more  troops,  bat  the  enemy  again  cat  Uie  line  after 
be  bad  passed.    The  wires  were  also  cat— A.  H. 

t  Both  he  and  Major  Miyasaki  received  ihe  decoration  of  the  "  Golden 
Kite.'-— A.  H. 

X  The  straw  was  for  boat  coverings  in  i^et  weather.— A.  H. 
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and  cavalry  was  coming  towards  the  latter  place.  The  men 
were  therefore  ordered  to  retire  and  man  the  works  again. 
After  some  minutes  a  body  of  400  men  came  towards 
the  church,  but,  meeting  with  a  heavy  fire,  they  went  south  and 
joined  the  force  approaching  from  Hou-chia-yu-fang,  in  the 
direction  of  the  canteen.  Allowing  them  to  reach  100  yards 
from  the  defensive  line,  the  Japanese  infantry  opened  fire, 
and  the  force,  thrown  into  disorder,  fled  back  whence  it  came. 
Later  on  two  attempts  to  approach  were  made,  one  in  the  same 
direction  by  500  men,  the  other  towards  the  old  Russian  hospital, 
but  both  were  driven  off^  and  at  9  p.m.  the  garrison  was  left  in 
peace. 

Sth  Jan.  Next  day,  the  13th,  before  dawn,  word  was  brought  that 
Hou-chia-yu-fang  and  Ta-kuan-tun  were  both  deserted. 
Thinking,  however,  that  the  enemy  might  attack  again  at  day- 
light, all  preparations  to  resist  him  were  made  ;  but  at  half -past 
nine  it  was  found  that  he  had  decamped  and  retired  towards 
Niu-chuang,  and  by  2  p.m.  the  tail  of  the  rear  guard  had 
disappeared  from  view.  Niu-chia-tun  was  now  considered  safe, 
and,  on  the  ground  before  it  being  searched,  58  dead  and 
6  wounded  were  found.  From  the  latter  it  was  gathered  that 
the  force  which  had  made  so  futile  an  attempt  was  under  Major- 
General  Stefanov,  and  consisted  of  the  51st  and  52nd  Dragoons, 
some  Cossacks,  the  3rd  Siberian  Rifles,  and  10  to  20  guns. 
Before  retreating,  they  bad  carried  off  all  the  dead  and  wounded 
within  reach.  It  was  further  elicited  from  the  same  source  that 
the  Russian  commander  had  supposed  that  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  12th  the  Japanese  had  suffered  heavily  and  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station,  and,  unaware  that  defensive 
works  had  been  prepared,*  he  attacked  without  first  recon- 
noitring the  position.f 

While  the  events  above  related  were  taking  place  near 
Ying-kou,  the  troops  despatched  by  the  Sth  Division,  under 
Colonel  Tsugawa,  were  approaching  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  were  to  arrive  only  in  time  to  engage  the  rear  guard  of 
Major-Oeneral  Mishchenko's  force,  now  in  full  retreat  from  all 
directiona  Leaving  Lan-chiJ  by  train  on  the  night  of  the  11th, 
Colonel  Tsugawa  went  beyond  An-shan-tien  with  the  intention  of 
assembling  at  Keng-chuang-tzu,  and  before  reaching  that  place 
he  was  joined  by  two  batteries  on  their  way  north  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment,  which,  hearing  that  a 
pursuing  force  had  started,  now  came  up  from  the  direction  of 
Hai-cheng. 

*  The  three  yiD ages  outside  the  lines  at  Ninchia-tan  were  not  pre- 
pared for  defence,  as  it  was  uot  expected  that  a  auffioiently  large  garnson 
would  be  available  to  defend  so  extended  a  line. — ^A.  H. 

t  Ying-kou  was  known  to  be  full  of  Russian  spies  throughout  the  winter, 
but  the  administrator,  Major  Yokura-^who  Lad  been  much  in  China— 
succeeded  in  preventing  information  regarding  the  defensive  works  and 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  from  leaking  out. — A.  H. 

t/6feeMap48. 
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From  Keng-chuang-tzu,  where  the  force  arrived  on  the  12th, 
the  cavalry  and  111731st  were  sent  to  To-tai-tzu,  where  they 
drove  back  a  small  lorce  across  the  Liao  Ho  and  arrived  at  night 
at  Liu-tai-tzu.  With  the  two  battalions  of  the  5th  Regiment  and 
the  gnns,  Colonel  Tsugawa  left  Keng-chuang-tzu  at  7.30  a.m., 
next  day  intending  to  proceed  through  Hsiao-nien-miao  to  San- 
chia-kou,and  at  5.30  a.m.  on  the  14th  he  reached  Pa-chia-tzu.  On  l4t]i  J 
the  way  thither  he  sent  a  company  to  garrison  Niu-chuang  and 
another  to  follow  a  force  of  the  enemy  reported  to  be  moving 
northward  from  Ying-kou  between  the  Liao  and  himself. 

Meantime  the  troops  in  Liutai-tzu,  finding  before  them  a 
hostile  force,  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  Colonel  Tsugawa, 
but  the  enemy's  cavalry  prevented  messengers  from  getting 
through  to  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Pa-chia-tzu  the  inhabi- 
tants stated  that  a  column  20,000  strong,  accompanied  by 
gona,  had  taken  eight  hours  in  passing  through  the  village  on 
the  previous  night,  and  after  crossing  the  laao  Ho  had  proceeded 
north  through  §an-chia-kou. 

At  7.30  a.m.  he  decided  to  advance,  and  found  a  force  with 
guns  holding  the  southern  comer  of  Sa«-chia-kou.  With 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  banks, 
the  infimtry  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Liao,  and  at  9  a.m. 
took  the  village  and  fired  upon  the  Russian  guns  then  limbering 
up  1,000  yards  in  rear.  The  Japanese  artillery  was  at  this 
time  firing  on  a  body  of  cavalry  3,000  strong  which  was 
flying  northward  from  the  village  in  confusion,  its  retreat 
and  that  of  the  infiantry  being  hastened  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  in  Liu*tai-tzu,  the  sound  of  whose  rifles  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Colonel  Tsugawa's  force  was  now  all  across  the 
Liao,  and  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  left  behind  him  53 
dead.  To  pursue  with  the  small  force  of  cavalry  was  looked 
xxpoa  as  useless,  and  the  main  body  assembled  in  Pa-chia-tzu, 
while  the  III./31st  was  sent  to  To-tai-tzu  and  the  cavalry  to 
Niu-chuang. 

The  losses  of  the  Japanese  infantry  in  the  affair  at  Liu-tai-tzu 
and  at  San-chia-kou  amounted  to  ]  2  killed  and  62  wounded, 
while  the  artillery  had  two  men  wounded  and  the  cavalry 
none. 

Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko,  with  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
had  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape — but,  it  is  stated,  with 
a  loss  of  3,000  men — and  reassembled  to  the  south-west  of 
Chang-tan,  the  rear  guard,  with  which  Colonel  Tsugawa  had  been 
engaged,  covering  him  some  six  miles  to  the  south. 

The  raid  had  failed  in  two  objects  out  of  three.  Communi- 
cation on  a  branch  line  had  been  temporarily  cut,  but  the  main 
line  had  escaped,  while  Ying-kou,  proving  stronger  than  expected, 
had  more  than  held  its  own.  But  the  mystety  connected  with 
the  movement  of  the  Third  Army  had  been  cleared  up,  and 
it  was  now  known  that  General   Nogi's   troops  had  not  yet 
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reinforced  the  Annies  north  of  Liao-yang.  This  knowledge, 
though  bought  with  a  heavy  price,  was  probably  the  main- 
spring of  the  motive  power  which  hastened  on  the  next  attempt 
against  Marshal  Oyama's  left. 

From  the  13th  January  some  movements  were  observed  in 
the  enemy's  lines,  and,  from  that  date  onwards^  more  particularly 
about  the  I7th  and  18th,  the  right  of  his  army  was  prolong^ 
to  the  west  so  as  to  include  the  village  of  Ssu-fang-tai,*  where 
Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry,  once  again  at  the  front,  had 
its  head-quarters.  The  artillery  at  this  period  became  more  active, 
throwing  shells  further  into  the  Japanese  position  and  sometimes 
firing  late  into  the  night.  The  balloon,  too,  which  had  generally 
been  raised  from  the  vicinity  of  Sha-ho-pu,  was  now  taken  well 
to  the  west,  as  if  to  gauge  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  garrisons 
on  the  left.  On  the  24tb,  six  Russian  soldiers  surrendered  to  as 
many  different  units  of  the  Japanese,  and  all,  when  separately 
interrogated,  agreed  in  stating  that  for  the  26th  an  attack, 
which  would  be  heralded  by  a  bombardment,  had  been  arranged. 
This  attack  would  be  delivered  against  the  Japanese  left.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  one  of  the  prisoners  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  he  had  seen  instructions  from  General  Kuropatkin  ordering 
that  when  the  advance  began,  village  aftei  village  must  he 
seized  and  strongly  held. 

Meanwhile  the  defences  of  the  Second  Army  had  attained  to 
such  a  satisfactory  condition  that,  desirous  of  affording  it  a 
reserve  amounting  to  a  third  of  its  whole  strength  aod  unin- 
fluenced by  rumours  of  attack,  Marahal  Oyama  issued  ordersf 
■t  Jan.  on  the  21st  for  the  3rd  Division  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  vicinity 
of  Yang-chia-wan  on  the  Sha  Ho,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Shih-li  Ho,  a  village  prominent  in  the  fighting  of  the  11th  and 
12th  October.  Its  place,  in  that  part  of  the  line  which  it  had 
held  for  full  three  months,  was  to  be  taken  by  the  6th  Division, 
whose  right  would  be  extended  east  to  Wu-chia-wa-tzu.  the 
remainder  of  the  gap  being  filled  by  the  reserve  brigades  of 
the  Fourth  Array,  which  would  prolong  their  left  to  the  Mukden 
road.  A  manoeuvre  such  as  this  could  only  be  carried  into 
effect  gradually  and  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  from  the 
23rd  the  troops  and  guns  were  secretly  withdrawn  and  as 
secretly  replaced.  Before  this  date,  however,  the  blow  had  fallen, 
and  a  force,  amounting  to  some  seven  divisions  under  General 
Qrippenberg,  was  in  movement  to  attempt  to  overwhelm  the 
Japanese  left.  The  transfer  of  these  troops  to  the  Russian 
right  and  their  supply  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by  a  branch, 
twenty-five  miles  long,  from  the  main  southern  line,  which  had 
been  thrown  out  south-west  as  far  as  Ta-wang-chien-pu.  From 
this  line  a  network  of  light  railways  supplied  the  troops  in  all 
directions. 

♦  See  Map  50. 

t  These  orders  were  not  issued  in  anticipation  of  a  Enssian  attack  on 
the  left,  bnt  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time. — ^A.  H. 
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What  was  the  precise  object  of  the  movement  is  uncertain,  but 
St  would  seem  that  the  temptation  to  strike  the  slender  flank  of 
-the  Japanese  before  the  arrival  of  General  Nogi's  Army  and  cut 
iheir  communications  had  been  too  strong  for  General  Kuropatkin 
or  the  subordinate  commander  on  the  right.     Should   success 
attend  the  flank  attack^  and  the  Japanese  be  drawn  to  weaken 
their  front,  that  portion  and  the  right  of  the  line  would  also  be 
assaulted.     The  Japanese  believe  that  a  minor  feature  of  the 
operation  was  the  destruction  of  their  provision  store  at  Lang- 
tung-kou,  and  from  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  Cossacks  in 
that  direction  this  would  seem  probable.     Whether  a  movement 
of  such  magnitude  was  foreseen  by  Manchurian  Army  Head- 
Quarters  is  likewise  veiled  in  doubt^  but  that  Marshal  Oyama 
had  no  intention  of  playing  into  Russian  hands  by  depleting  his 
front,  and  was  prepared  to  retort  by  a  bold  attack  from  that 
direction  should  General   Kuropatkin  on    his    side   do    so,   is 
beyond  dispute. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  25th  three  regiments  of  Russian  26t]i  Ji 
cavalry  were  in  position  from  Ka-li-ma  to  A-ssu-niu,*  and  on 
the  previous  evening  about  one  and  a  half  brigades  of  infantry 
with  guns  came  up  apparently  from  Ssu-fang-tai,  and,  crossing 
the  finozen  Hun  then  and  on  the  following  morning,  between 
Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Hei-kou-tai,  moved  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  enemy  in  front  of  Li-ta-jen-tun  and 
Shen-tan-pn  displayed  some  tokens  of  activity.  The  cavalrj- 
patrols,  which,  as  usual,  had  been  sent  to  the  front  of  these 
villages  to  reconnoitre,  were,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  withdrawn, 
and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  reported  to  Manchurian  Army 
Head-Quarters.  Thereupon  Marshal  Oyama  ordered  the  two 
brigades  of  the  8th  Division  with  its  artilleryt  to  move  at  once 
from  Lan-chi^  to  oppose  the  enemy  coming  fi*om  Ssu-fang-tai, 
and  placed  the  garrison  of  Hei-kou-tai — which  consisted  of  three 
and  a  half  squadrons  5th  and  8th  Cavalry,  one-third  of  tlie 
2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  and  four  quns^ — under  Tjieut- General 
Tatsomi,  the  commander  of  the  division.  That  officer  received 
the  order  to  march  at  noon,  but,  privately  informed  that  he 
and  his  men  were  wanted  in  the  west,  had  already  put  them 
in  motion  at  11  a^m.,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
the  apinrooching  conflict  On  this  division  the  brunt  of  the 
desperate  fighting  round  Hei-kou-tai  was  to  fall,  and  that 
village,  whidi  sprier  reinforcement  might  have  saved,  was  for 
three  days  and  nights  to  baffle  some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of 

*  Ka-U-ma  is  on  the  Liao  21  miles  due  west  of  Chang-tan,  and  A-ssn- 
nni  IB  18  miles  west  of  Chang-tan  and  8  east  of  Ka-li-ma. — A.  E. 

t  One  regiment  of  36  gons  and  one  captnred  Q.F.  field  battery  of 
6  gii]iP."A«  SL 

1  Kot  on  Map  50,  is  near  Yon-tai  (6  miles  sonth  of  Shih-]i«ho). 

I  Foot  of  the  above-mentioned  Enasian  guns  were  in  Hei-koa-taL 
Thej  were  sent  there  on  the  20th  November  1904.-~A.  H. 
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Japan,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  dashing  of  her  leaders/  costing 
many  Uvea  before  it  was  recaptured. 

Hei-kou-tai  stands  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Hon,  there 
some  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  is  surrounded,  like  many 
villages  in  this  region,  with  a  mud  ^^all  four  feet  high,  and 
ditch  some  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  three  to  six  feet  deep, 
the  last  an  obstacle  of  small   considemtion.      To  the  north- 
east, south-east,  and  south  are  several  sandhillsf  rising  eight 
to  twelve  feet  above  the  plain,  the  furthest  hill  distant  from 
the  village  about  one  mile.     Those  on  the  south-east  and  south 
formed  excellent  infantry  positions  for  the  Russians,  and  were 
only  taken  after  repeated  charges  and  heavy  loss.     Others,  more 
remote  from  the  field  of  action,  served  as  valuable  points  for 
observation.     The  whole  district  lying   south   of  the   villages 
held  by  the  Japanese  is  singularly  flat  and  open,  the  only  features 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  being  the  villages,  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  yards  apart,  a  few  trees  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  occasional  series  of  low   mounds  denoting  Chinese 
burial-grounds.      The  frozen   walls   of  the  houses   and   those 
around  the  villages  gave  good  cover,  being,  in  winter,  impenetrable 
to  shrapnel  shell  and  rifle  bullet.    On  the  river  side,  between 
Hei-kou-tai  and  Chang-tan,  are  a  few  small  woods  useful  for 
hiding  troops  advancing  from  the  west.     The  banks  of  the  Hun 
are  steep,  and  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  frozen  stream,  and 
therefore  difficult  for  all  arms  to  pass,  except  at  certain  places 
which  exist  between  the  villages  abutting  on  it.     Through  Hei- 
kou-tai  a  frozen  rivulet,  shut  in  between  sloping  banl^  some 
twelve  feet  high— ^asy  of  passage  for  infantry,  but  difficult  in  most 
places  for  artillery — stretches  south  past  San-chien-pao^  where 
it  bends  sharply  to  the  west.     Another  similar,  though  slightly 
broader,  stream  marks  the  route  from  Lao-chiao  to  Su-ma-pu, 
beyond  which  village  it  sweeps  round  in  a  direction  generally 
south.     These  river-beds  were   very  useful  to   both   Russians 
and  Japanese,  serving  as  cover  for  reserves,  horses,  mounted 
messengers,  and  carts.     Up  and  down  them,  in  almost  perfect 
safety,  the  wounded  could  be  borne  to  the  dressing  stations  at 
the  villages  in  rear,  and  behind  the  bank  nearest  to  the  enemy 
fires  lighted  and  cooking  carried  on  at  the  rare  intervals  when 
the  stress  of  battle  allowed.     The  first  of  these  natural  covered 
ways  remained  for  the  fight  in  Russian  hands ;  the  second,  too 
far  in  advance  for  them  to  hold  in  strength,  was  utilized  by  the 
Japanese. 

*  Lieut.-Goneral  Tatanmi,  who  was  in  personal  command  of  all  the 
trooDB,  exolnsive  of  those  of  the  Second  Armv,  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Hei-Kon-tai,  greatly  distingaished  himself  in  the  war  of  restoration  of  1868 
between  the  present  Emperor  of  Janan  and  the  Tokn^wa  Skognns.  He 
was  present  at  most  of  the  actions  then  fought,  and  distinguished  himself 
again  in  the  Ohina-Japan  war.  —A.  H. 

t  None  of  these  hills  were  entrenched,  bat  they  afforded  good  coTer.— 
A.H. 

X  See  Map  52. 
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The  weather  up  to  the  23rd  bad  not  been  specially  severe,  Jan.  26t] 

bici^  on  that  date  the  wind  changed  to  the  north,  and  during  the 

iMkittle  the  thermometer  averaged  at  night  some  45  degrees  of 

{xx>st,  and  seldom  registered  less  than  15  degrees  by  day.*     The 

t^r,  too,  became  moist,  and  dull  foggy  weather,  lasting  most  of 

the  day  and  much  obstructing  distaat  vision,  prevailed. 

In  such,  almost  arctic,  weather  the  opening  battle  of  1905 


It  has  been  said  that  Lieut-Qeneral  Tatsumi's  division 
inarched  at  11  a.m.,  and  that  one  brigade  was  already  quartered 
near  Lang-tung-kou.f  Of  this  brigade,^  the  3l8t  Reserve  Regi- 
ment of  two  battalions  had  been  sent  on  the  22nd  to  the  village 
of  Ku-eheng-tzu,  some  two  miles  distant  to  the  north-west, 
and  there  received  urgent  requests  from  the  commanders  of 
the  garrisons  of  Hei-kou-tai  and  Shen-tan-pu  to  come  to  their 
ttsistance.  The  11. /31st  R.  was  despatched  to  the  former  place, 
and  the  Ist  Battalion  to  Shen-tan-pu,  where  it  remained  until 
the  Russians,  after  their  defeat,  retired  across  the  Hun.  What 
hadoocurred  to  necessitate  these  appeals  for  help  from  two  direc- 
tions was  the  development  of  the  Russian  attack.  Oeneral 
Ori|^nberg,  commanding  the  centre  colunm,  with  the  cavalry 
on  his  right  and  General  Kaulbars  passive  on  his  left,  had  sent 
a  force  of  nearly  a  division,  with  guns,  against  Hei-kou-tai, 
while  another  force  of  equal  strength  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shen-tan-pu.  The  former  village  had  been  under  attack  since 
8.30  a.ro.,  and  though  the  enemy  at  first  made  no  serious  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  meagre  garrison,  towards  afternoon  a  force  of 
all  arms  came  upon  the  scene  and  its  position  grew  precarious, 
and  before  nightfall  the  place  was  partially  surrounded. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  west,  Lieut-Qeneral  Tatsumi  had  been 
told  that  ii  the  village  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Japanese  were 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  the  defenders  should  retire  towards 
the  south-east,  and,  as  the  II./31st  R  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  be  of  service,  Colonel  Tanada,  who  commanded  there,  after 
suffering  forty  casualties,  withdrew  his  men  at  9  p.m.,  and, 
meeting  the  reinforcement  on  the  way^  the  whole  arrived  some 
hours  later  at  Ku-cheng-tzu.§  To  meet  the  plan  of  Marshal 
Oyama  it  had  been  intended  that  the  retirement  should  have 
been  towards  the  south-east,  but  the  enveloping  attack  compelled 
Tanada  to  move  nearly  due  east.  At  this  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  Russians  were  making  for  the  provision  store  at  Lang- 
tung-kou,  and  the  Japanese  purposed  to  place  no  obstacle  to 
their  passage  of  the  Hun^  but  rather  to  entice  them  on,  and  then, 
with  the  8tii  Division,  hurl  them  back  towards  the  wesi     The 

*  Tnifl  is  a  rough  estimate. 

t  BeB  Map  50. 

X  The  three  regimente  of  the  reserve  brigade  had  each  two  battoliona. 
—A.  BL 

f  The  garrison  was  msinly  composed  of  caralrj  with  carbines  and  no 
hajcmeta.  The  village  is  not  easily  defensible  from  the  west  and  can  be 
•pproaehed  nnder  cover  from  near  Tang  Yen-tai-tan  (north-west  of  it). — 
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Hei-koQ-tai  garrison,  therefore,  had  been  warned  how  they  were 
to  act  to  meet  this  case ;  bat  the  Russian  mission  was  more 
serious  than  the  mere  destmction  of  some  sacks  of  grain  and 
rice»  and  Colt>nel  Tanada  found  himself  in  imminent  peril,  and 
only  with  difficulty »  and  the  exercise  of  great  coolness  and  good 
jud^nitnit.  threaded  his  way  through  the  meshes  of  the  net 
spn^ail  for  him. 

Ill  the  direction  of  Shen-tan-pu  nothing  serious  had  occurred, 
but  (General  Oku»  with  his  usual  foresi^t,  recognizing  that  his 
owu  left  would  probably  become  tlie  object  of  attack,  instructed 
th«  tl^K>l«  iu  the  villages  of  Li-ta-jen-tun,  westward,  to  make  a 
vigim>us  defence*  and  ordered  the  3rd  Division,  then  assembling- 
fl\uu  the  fnuU  near  Yang>chia-wan  (south-east  of  Li-ta-jen-tunX 
U>  iHa^eeutmte  and  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  a  move. 

•Such  were  the  events  of  the  25th  January ;  and  during  that 
day  Uvut«i)eneral  Tateuml  who,  under  Marshal  Oyama's  orders 
wai*  U^  h\4d  tlie  chief  couunand  in  the  approaching  battle,  moved 
hiH  artilli^y  and  two  brigades  (4th  and  16th)  towards  Lang- 
tui\4;-kou.  where  they  arrived  at  night  There,  reasoning  that 
tho  1tiiMaiaiiM«  by  tl^e  time  that  he  could  reach  as  far  as  Hei- 
koU'tni.  would  W  well  across  the  Hun,  lieut-General  Tatsumi 
diH)i\liHl  that  the  im^per  course  was  to  strike  their  rear. 

The  luoveuieiit  i>f  the  Russians  had  so  far  succeeded,  but 
K\\\\y  a  Hiuall  )K4rtii>u  of  the  force  destined  to  be  engaged  had 

Km^\  the  river*  scarce  sufficient  to  have  justified  it  in  moving 
uthi^v  east. 

\%k  laiit  UuriiiK  the  night,  the  wind,  which  had  been  in  the  north 
the  iUy  liefore.  sliifted  a  few  points  towards  the  east,  and 
luHUight  with  it  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  This  change,  far  from 
UKKlerating  the  already  glacial  cold,  only  added  to  it,  and  greatly 
a^ravateti  the  discomfort  of  men  doomed  to  pass  the  day  and 
nitfht  mainly  lying  in  the  open,  continuously  exposed  to  a 
galling'  fire. 

Hy  7  a.m.  the  8th  Division  was  assembled,  the  Reserve  and 
Ittth  Brigtules  and  the  artillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu- 
oheng-tsu  and  the  4th  Bi-igade  at  Chin-chia-pu-tzu.  By  that 
hitur  it  was  known  that  the  enemy,  a  portion  of  whose  troops 
had  occupied  Hei-kou-tai  at  10  o'clock  on  the  previous  night,  and 
still  was  there,  had  disposed  his  advanced  forces  on  the  following 
line.  Starting  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Bu-ma-pu  (south  of  Hei-kou-tai),  he  held  that  village  and 
extended  thence  to  Lao-chiao  and  Ya-tzu-pao.  As  Lieut.-Utneral 
Tatsumi  knew  that  the  troops  at  Hei-kou-tai  were  not  merely 
an  advanceil  guanl  of  cavalry^  but  comprised  all  arms  and 
purhaps  numbered  a  division,  he  judged  that  it  was  a  covering 
force  sent  in  advance  to  guard  the  main  body  in  its  somewhat 
difficult  passage  of  the  Hun.  The  best  course,  he  therefore 
thought,  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  enemy  arrived  in 
greater  strengthi  and,  with  this  object,  he  divided  his  force  as 
follows : — 
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The  reserve  brigade  of  four  battalions*  forming  the  right 
mring  was  directed  to  attack  Hei-kou-tai  from  the  direction  of 
Lao-chiao. 

The  4th  Brigade,  detailed  as  left  wing,  had  orders  to  proceed 
from  Chin-chia-pu-tzu  to  8u-ma-pu  and  Tou-pao  and  assault 
Hei-kou-tai  from  the  south-west. 

As  at  this  time  a  division,  which  had  shown  itself  in  part  on 
the  previous  day  coming  from  the  direction  of  Chang-tan  and 
threatening  Sben-tan-pu — ^a  village  whose  tenure  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Second  Army — was  still  a  dangerous  factor  in 
the  field,  the  16th  Brigade  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Ku-cheng-tzu 
within  easy  reach  of  the  menaced  point 

The  divisional  artillery  moved  into  position  on  a  sandhill 
south  of  Lao-chiao,  the  Russian  captured  battery,  with  greater 
range,  coming  into  action  south-west  of  Ku-cheng-tzu,  and  all 
directing  their  fire  on  Hei-kou-tai  and  the  guns  in  its  vicinity. 

The  cavalry  moved  to  the  line  from  San-chien-pao  to 
Ta-tu-tzu. 

4tA  Brigade. — Leaving  Chin-chia-pu-tzu  at  11.40  a.m.,  the 
4th  Brigade  marched  in  fighting  formation  and  took  a  route 
which  would  bring  it  to  a  point  between  Su-ma-pu  and  Tou-pao. 
The  sky  was  darkened  by  the  falling  snow,  which  deadened 
sound  and  made  the  view  obscure.  But  these  advantages  were 
not  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese,  for  though  they  were 
enabled  to  approach  the  enemy  unperceived,  they  twice  lost  the 
way.  At  length,  however,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  brigade 
arrived  on  a  line  from  Su-ma-put  to  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu,  where 
it  suddenly  came  under  fire  of  musketry  from  the  left  front. 
Instantly  the  men  deployed  and  faced  the  fort-like  village  of 
Tou-pao,  in  which  were  several  machine  guns,  whence  the  shots 
had  come.  A  break  in  the  drifting  clouds  now  caused  the 
snow  to  fall  less  thickly  for  a  short  time,  and  it  was  seen  that 
the  enemy  not  only  held  Tou-pao  but  stretched  some  distance  to 
the  south,  for  Major-General  Mishchenko's  cavalry,  in  considerable 
force  and  accompanied  by  guns,  had  crossed  the  ice-bound  Hun 
the  evening  before  near  Huang-la-sha-tzu^  and  was  now  heading 
for  Niu-chu.  The  movement  on  that  place,  which  was  held  by  a 
battalion  of  the  2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  was  a  direct  threat  on 
the  Japanese  rear,  and  not  only  jeopardize  Lang-tung-kou  with 
its  depdt  of  supplies,  but  went  far  towards  surrounding  the 
4th  Brigade.  Its  commander,  Major-Qeneral  Yoda,  forthwith 
sent  two  companies  of  the  3 1st  Regiment  into  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu, 
whence  they  would  protect  the  arrival  of  the  remainder,  but 
finding  that  the  enemy's  infantry  south  of  Tou-pao  was  in  force 
and  anxious  to  secure  his  left,  he  despatched  two  companies  to 

*  The  L/5th  B.  wat  at  Hfiiao-pei*ho  (5  milea  south-west  of  the  south- 
west oomer  of  Map  50),  on  the  Hon  and  the  L/3lBt  B.  at  Shen-tan-pa. — 
A.H. 

t  See  Map  52.  When  the  enemy  saw  the  Japanese  advancing  in  force 
he  partly  fell  back  from  the  Sa-ma-pu-Lao-ohiao  line. — ^A.  H. 

{  See  Map  50. 
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It  i^JMiiuii  of   the  4th  Brigade  sliortly 

. .     ^      ..   .^:> . — Foiming  the  left  wing  nlong  the  line 

.'.  ujih  Hon  Wu-chia-tzu  to  the  river  bed — 

.  i.ii*   Russians — were  tliree  battalions  Slst 

V  I'iiiu  wiiitr^.  consisting  of  the  I.  and  II./5th, 

•Mjiiii-ciisc  of  Su-nia-pu,  and  between  the 

:l  ."'til.* 

-../at.     Meanwhile     the     right     wing    of     the 

:vj'[i«\iii>;   west  o(   Ku-cheng-tzu,   fonnd   in    its 

tl  V  .'I  infantry,  some  one  and  a  half  battalions^ 

..  \*.,..."   fi«  ni  l.tio-chlao.     These  troops  W(*re  quickly 

lu  :i\vr  lino  siCunHl.     The  brigade  now  t«.H>k  the 

,  iKii    I  he  I.  and  II.  17th  R.  north  of  the  Lao-ehiao- 

.     i:  •.  .1  i  .  thv  II.  3 1st  R.  with  the  Il./oth  R.  prolonging 

.-luli   .'i    ihac   road,  and   in   the  river  bed  some 

I  • .  Ni  I  \  e. 

\i     •     ...lu  iiiiu\  Uussian guns  were  counted, of  whirh  eight 

"v   'iii;'.i  ^li'iuui  on   the  right  biink  of  the  Hun.  eight 

.^iit  v\4^i.  and  six  south-east  of  Hei-kou-tai.     In 

.•    >i'  i!iv !...  *u«l.iui^  iho  siuid  hillocks  which  fringe  the  village 

:.'  I     lul   ^x'uih-itisl  and  jn^sted  some  five  hundred,  six 

.1    '..liuvs  one  thousand  yards  l)efoi-e  the  guns, 

•.u  ...111    iiiuuiiry.     Agsiinst   it   the   right   wing   was 

:  Niiivv,  ,iiid  onierjiiiig  from  the  river  bed,  deployed 

•  :  K    ..  'u  J»»d    I'or  a  short  distjince  to  the  front,  but 

*.    :.    I    uaxv  rule  tiro  and  i»bliquo  (ire  from  artillery^ 

'.        '     .•  'la'.i.      The  extension  of   the  4th  Brigade  as 

.    .  \\  u  .  hui  i/.ii    liad   attenuated    the   front   of   the 

'     :  .  1.     4    .;ap   of  nearly   a   mile   bet\^'cen   it   and 

.    ■» ...  I  vi»  «»nv;;ado.     This  vacant  space  was  hidden 

!.'..,       .   -w     uii'leiing   co-operation   difficult,  so   that 

'\.»...;  *.»vliiuvl  cover,  could  concentrate  their  fire 

.    .1  ilu-  Uvserve  tixx)ps.   Matters  thus  remained 

.  .:ii    jU^ut    5    p.m.,  when   the  right  flank  of 

•.    K    a  •       liioiiAiied  by  the  advance  of  two  hostile 

!.!ii   liio  ilireetion  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu.     Upon 

'•      '\   uUe  brigade  ordered  up  a  portion  of  his 

.    .    ':»    ...  It    h.is  boon  criticized  in   my  presence  for 

.:i.    \\k:a.  Hiiil  it  was  Htnted  that  he  sbonld  net 

.:i.ii   \\iv  west  of  Su-nia-pn.     This  criticism 

,  \i    .r  v«;ia  the  first  time  thnt  I  have  heard  one 

...I In.      U  wa8  added  that  the  G.0.0.  would 

'.    •>.!'.]•'  viii*  .md  a  Iialf  battalions  in  reserve  in  the 

»  I  1.    ifc'ul    with  the  main  body  of  the  brigade 

.     .»^  *•  .MiJ  iho  Su-ma-pu — Hei-kon-tai  road,  where 

i*U  '.'iviii  tiro  coming  from  Ton-pao.     It  will  be 

lin  luo  of  the  jiTjlongat  ion  of  the  4th  Brigade 

U',Mivcd  of  assistance  from  the  divisional 

1   41  »^h I  Ik*  argued  that  the  difference  in  range 

*    Ui.    ;.i<i  artillery  and  the  impoasibilitj  of  the 

y    u  J.\  parts  of  the  field  again Bt  a  an peiior 

u      ' •;  ■  >uy,ht  Up  60  daring  the  oay — nccec^sitated 

.  T.  .   '.i  •  iu  order  to  secure  the  left  flank. — A.  H. 
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small  reserve,  and  by  its  assistance  the  enemy's  approach  was 
checked. 

\6th  Brigade. — During  this  time  the  16th  Brigade,  left  in 

reserve  at  Ku-cheng-tzn  with  the  view  of  covering  the  right  of 

Ldent-General  Tatsumi's  force  from  the  menaces  of  a  Russian 

division  near  Chang-tan,  had  not  been  altogether  idle.     A  little 

after  noon  the  enemy  appeared  moving  in  the  direction  of  Liu- 

tdao-kou  and  Ta-tai,  with  the  probable  intention  of  pushing 

south  of  Shen-tan-pu  and  attacking  that  place  from  the  rear. 

The  artillery  there  lost  no  time  in  directing  a  fire  against  bis 

flank,  and  the  intruding  force — which  amounted  to  a  division — 

turning  back,  retraced  its  steps  along  the  route  which  it  had  come. 

But  the  guns  in  Shen-tan-pu  were  not  entirely  responsible  for 

the  retirement  of  so  large  a  force.     Some  cavalry  scouts  of  the 

8th  Division,  watching  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tai, 

had  brought  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  towards  the 

former  village  and  was  sending  a  force  against  the  right.     On 

this  the  brigadier,  taking  four  of  his  battalions,  deployed  them 

on  the  north  side  of  Ta-tai,  a  manoeuvre  which,  together  with 

the  artillery  fire  from  Shen-tan-pu,  led  to  the  retirement  of  the 

Russian  force.     No  exchange  of  fire  took  place,  and  at  sunset 

tiie  four  battalions  of  the  16th  Brigade  covered  Ta-tai  from  the 

north,  whence  they  were  within  easy  reach  of  Shen-tan-pu  and 

at  the  same  time  guarded  the  right  of  the  division  from  attack. 

•hth  Brigade. — While  these  movements  of  the  16th  and 
Reserve  Brigades  were  in  progress,  matters  with  the  4th  Brigade 
bad  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The  Russians,  who  in  the 
morning  had  brought  up  thirty  guns,  increased  that  number  as 
the  hours  went  by,  so  that  by  the  evening  they  had  in  action 
thirty  more.  These  they  had  placed  as  follows: — West  of 
Hei-kou-tai  eight  guns,  and  still  further  to  the  west  four  more ; 
west  of  Tou-pao  six  guns  in  one  place  and  four  in  another  ; 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  from  Chien  Wu-chia-tzu 
eight  gUDS.  To  meet  the  hail  of  shells  that  poured  upon  it,  the 
4^  Brigade  had  not  a  single  gun,  for  the  artillery  of  the  division, 
placed  south  of  Lao-chiao,  was  too  far  off  to  give  assistance. 
Consequently  the  Russians,  whose  batteries  up  to  this  time  had 
been  well  hidden,  finding  that  they  could  advance  with  safety, 
moved  their  guns  forward  to  much  closer  range  and  fired  upon 
the  infantry  from  exposed  positions.  To  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  4th  Brigade,  Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko's  cavalry, 
which  hung  upon  its  flank  all  day  and  had  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  small  garrison  of  reserve  troops  in  Niu-chu^  gave 
indications  of  an  advance  on  Hsiu-erh-pu,  an  operation  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  place  the  ill-starred  left  wing  in  still 
greater  periL  Opposed  to  that  wing  and  the  four  battalions 
of  the  rcHcrve  brigade — ten  battalions  in  all — from  Niu-chu  to 
Hei-kou-tai  by  way  of  San-chuang-tzu*   was  a  force  of  two 

*  North-eaat  oomer  of  Map  52. 
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divisions,  for  the  16ih  Brigade  was  required  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  8th  Division  and  the  Second  Araiy.  and  was  thus  not  free 
to  Hhare  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Its  energies  might  be  called 
uptm  at  any  moment  to  oppose  the  movement  of  the  division 
coming  south  from  Chang-tan,  and^  as  events  proved,  what  was 
anticipated  in  that  respect  occurred.  The  threat  of  that  division 
induced  General  Oku  to  send  from  the  3rd  Division  to  Shen- 
tan-pu  two  battalions  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  some  machine  guns,  and  at  12.40  p.m.  orders  were 
sent  to  Tang-cliia-wan  directing  General  Oshima  to  despatch 
these  troops  forthwith.  The  garrison  of  the  village  about  to  be 
reinforced,  as  well  as  that  of  Li-ta-jen-tun,  had  been  subjected 
since  10.30  a.m.  to  a  heavy  cannonade,  to  which,  on  account  of 
their  small  force  of  artillery,  they  had  practically  to  submit 
in  silence.  The  guns,  forty  in  number,  which  had  been 
directed  against  tliem,  were  dLsposed  on  a  front  parallel  to, 
but  in  the  rear  of,  the  villages  of  Chin-shan-tai,  Ruang-ti, 
and  Pei-tai-tzii,  which  were  held  by  a  brigade  of  infantiy.  At 
4  p.m.,  after  several  hours'  bombardment,  this  brigarle  deployed 
and  began  its  movement  against  Shen-tan-pu.  Pushing  on 
with  great  determination,  it  drove  tbe  small  garrison  from 
Hsiao-shu-tzu,*  and  thereby  gained  a  foothold  only  four 
hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  object  of  attack.  Thence  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  hamlet  lying  a  short  distance  south- 
west of  Shen-tan-pu,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  some 
straggling  houses.  This  also  fell,  and  the  Russians,  encouraged 
by  the  small  success-r-a  rare  feature  in  any  of  their  attacks 
against  the  Japanese — sent  forward  two  companies  to  Pei-tai- 
tzu,  a  village  north-east  of  Shen-tan-pu  and  within  easy  rifle 
shot  of  it.  The  situation  of  the  latter  village  was  becoming 
serious  for  the  two  battalions,  and  the  guns  sent  from  the  3rd 
Division  were  still  labouring  through  the  snow  on  their  nine  mile 
march,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would  arrive  in 
time  to  save  disaster.  Shen-tan-pu  is  a  large  village  with 
well-built  houses,  but  the  garrison,  like  that  of  Hei-kou-tai, 
was  mainly  cavalry,  too  weak  for  the  perimeter  held,  the  defences 
of  whicli  were  at  this  time  incomplete.  The  enemy,  too,  in 
possession  of  the  hamlet  to  the  south-west  and  Pei-tai-tzu  to 
the  north-east,  could  sweep  all  sides  of  it  with  fire,  thus  render- 
ing the  operation  of  throwing  in  reinforcements — and  more 
particularly  guns — both  difficult  and  hazardous  Nevertheless, 
this  was  accomplished,  though  with  loss,  and  about  6.30  p.m., 
helped  by  the  darkness,  the  detachment  from  the  3rd  Division 
passed  through  the  seething  barner  of  bui-sting  shells  and  flying 
bullet^,  and  reached  the  welcome  shelter  of  its  battered  walls 
and  roofless  houses,  the  guns  taking  up  position  within  the 
village  itself.f     Great  was  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison, 

•  Jast  north-west  of  Hlien-tan-jm. 

t  The  infantry  waa  dribblod  up.  while  the  gans,  kept  in  a  slightly 
hollow  road,  moved  in  as  opportonity  offered.— Ju  H. 
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combined  with  gratitude  to  General  Okn,  when  so  substantial 
a  force  arrived  to  rescue  them,  for  hope  of  help  had  almost 
been  abandoned,  and  the  defenders — ordered  by  their  general 
to  fight  "  to  the  last  man  " — had  steeled  themselves  to  obey  his 
orders  to  the  letter. 

From  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  towards  the  north-east,  along  the 
front  of  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army,  nothing  beyond  a 
deliberate  cannonade  from  the  Russian  £:uns  occurred  all  day* 
In  this  portion  of  the  field  only  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
struggle  on  the  left  was  felt,  while  there  the  Russians  had 
shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  how  serious  was  their 
move  across  the  Hun.  Fully  grasping  the  situation.  Marshal 
Oyama  issued  orders  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent,  and  informed 
Lieut-General  Tatsumi  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  morrow,  at 
latest,  he  should  have  under  his  command  the  main  part  of  the 
oth  Division  with  its  guns.  The  latter  commander,  though  he 
foond  himself  for  the  first  time  facing  the  Russians^  had  already 
weighed  the  merits  of  his  own  and  their  troops  in  the  balance, 
and  had  decided  that  with  three  brigades  intact  he  could  meet 
them  at  least  on  level  terms,  provided  they  had  only  twice  that 
force.  The  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  right  would  free  the 
16th  Brigade  and  place  at  his  disposal  the  force  requisite  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  attack  on  Hei-kou-tai  from  the  east  of  Su-ma-pu. 
This  had  been  his  original  intention,  and  for  this  reason  the 
sons  were  posted  south  of  Lao-chiao,  but  the  extension  to  the 
left  of  the  4th  Brigade  had  robbed  of  troops  the  limits  fixed  for 
the  attack,  and  consequently  that  attack  had  failed.  To  repair 
the  mischief  done  and  fill  the  rap  between  the  right  and  left  a 
eentral  column  was  required,  and  for  this  purpose  the  16th  Brigade 
fipom  Ku-cheng-tzu  and  Ta-tai*  would  be  employed  next  day. 

Meantime  the  5th  Division,  quartered  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Shih-li-ho  and  in  the  villages  lying  east  between  that  place  and 
tiie  hill  of  Hung-pao  Shan,  had  been  assembling,  and  at  9  p.m. 
urgent  orders  were  received  directing  it — less  the  head-quarters,. 
9th  Brigade  and  the  11th  Regiment — to  march  to  Lang-tung- 
koo.  At  midnight  the  column,  with  Lieut-Qeneral  Kigoshi  at- 
its  head,  left  Shih-li-ho  on  its  march  of  18  miles,  and  after 
following  for  a  while  the  main  road  south  towards  Liao-yang, 
strode  off  towards  the  west  The  ground  was  covered  wiwi 
snow,  and  during  the  night  more  fell  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
fbotinarks  of  those  in  front  were  soon  obliterated,  and  no  track 
remained  for  those  behind.  From  time  to  time  the  moon,  then 
in  her  third  quarter,  shone  dimly  forth,  lighting  the  moving 
maas  of  men  and  horses  steadily  tramping  over  the  snow,  which,- 
tKdt&aed  by  the  moisture  in  the  air,  balled  upon  their  shoes  and 
mueh  impeded  progress.  The  night  was  cold,  made  more  so  by 
the  damp,  and  though  many  men,  exhausted  with  the  strain, 
dropped  behind,  unable  to  keep  up,  the  advanced  guard  entered 
la^g-iang-koo  at  8  a.m.  on  the  27th,  whence  the  sound  of  guns 

*  South  by  west  of  Sh«n* tan-pa. 
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ia  front  w^  plainly  heard.  The  garrifion  of  that  place — ^line  o£ 
communication  troops — was  much  relieved  by  the  anJval  of  the 
*  5th  Division,  for  rumours  of  Major-General  Mishchenko's  advance 
had  been  received,  and  an  attack  upon  the  feebly-guarded  store 
depot  was  momentarily  expected. 

During  the.  iiight  heavy  fighting  had  occurred  at  Shen-tan-pu, 
and  against  that  village  the  enemy  had  brought  up  nearly  a 
division  and  thirty  guns.  In  the  place  itself  were  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry  and  guns,  some  seven  to  eight  hundred  in  all,  and, 
as.  it  was  impossible  to  provide  cover  for  so  large  a  number, 
many  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  others,  terrified  by  the 
bursting  shells,  broke  loose  and  added  to  the  confusion  by 
galloping  madly  to  the  rear.  The  battery  of  the  3rd  Division — 
Jess  one  gun  damaged  and  unfit  for  use — together  with  the  four, 
horse  artillery  guns  had  fired  throughout  the  night,  but  when 
morning  capie  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who  kept  bis 
post  though  wounded  in  the  head,  ordered  Hsiao-shu-tzu,*  €m 
well  as  the  hamlet  to  the  south-west,  to  be  retaken.  By  a  bold 
dash  at  dawn  these  two  objects  were  secured,  and  the  hamlet 
added  to  the  line  of  defence  of  Shen-tan-pu.  Hsiao-shu-tzu, 
where  the  Russians  left  several  prisoners  behind,  was  not, 
however,  permanently  occupied ;  but  after  collecting  the  wounded 
of  both  sides,  the  Japanese  withdrew,  while  the  enemy,  who 
had  fallen  back  a  short  distance  towards  the  north,  maintained 
a  heavy  cannonade  on  Shen-tan-pu  and  Chang-chuang-tza. 

On  tlie  2Qth  the  smaller  villages  between  Li-ta-jen-tun  and 
Shen-tan-pu  had  not  been  subjected  to  so  fierce  a  bombardment  - 
as  had  the  larger,  and  no  assault  had  yet  been  made  upon  them.;, 
but  on  the  27th  the  enemy,  who  had  spent  his  wrath  in  vain  on 
Shen-tan-pu,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  strong  points  on  the 
line  further  west,  and  while  increasing  his  force,f  kept  up  a  fire 
of  forty  guns  upon  them.  This  cliange  of  plan  being  reported  to 
General  Oku,  who  had  moved  his  head-quarters  at  8  a.m.  from 
Shih-li-ho  to  Yang-chia-wan,  he  despatched  a  battalion  of  the 
3rd  Division — one  from  the  18th  Begiment — to  San-tai-tzu» 
a  village  two  utiles  and  a  half  south-west  of  Li-ta-jen-tun, 
whence  it  could  speedily  reinforce  a  threatened  point. 

bh  Jan.  The  main  line  of  the  Second  Army,  west  of  the  railway,  was 

uuder  a  deliberate  fire  of  guns  all  day — no  unaccustomed  thing 
— ^and  less  anxiety  was  felt  than  on  the  26th,  for  the  defences 
were  strong,  while  to  the  westward  the  enemy  had  apparently 
developed  all  the  force  he  intended  to  bring  up,  and  the  neces- 
sary reinforcements  had  been  sent  in  time  to  render  his  attacks 
in  that  direction  abortive. 

In  front  of  Hei-kou-tai  aSairs  were  not  in  such  a  satisfactory 
condition,  for  the  enemy  had  increased  his  artillery,  and  by  the 
afternoon  had  ninety  guns  in  action.  As  soon  as  Lieut-General 
Tatsumi,  owing  to  the  approach   of   the   6th  Division,  could 

•  Just  north -IV est  of  Shen-tan-pu. 

t  On  27th  the  single  brigade  of  infantry  in  front  WM  increased. — A.  H. 
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safely  withdraw  that  part  of  the  16  th  Brigade  which  was 
posted  north  of  Ta-tai,  he  directed  four  battalions — II.  and 
IIL/17ih  and  L  and  II./32nd— to  be  sent  to  fill  the  space 
l)etweai  the  II. /5th  R.  and  the  4th  Brigade,  and  constituted  it 
into  a  central  column  with  its  left  resting  on  Su-ma-pu.  The 
remaining  battalions — ^I./I7th  and  III./32nd — were  retained  at 
EQ-dieng-tsa>  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  still  threatened  the  left 
and  rear,  and  until  the  5  th  Division  assembled  a  reserve  was 
necessary. 

Between  9  and  10  a.m.  a  Russian  cavalry  brigade  from  the 
south  of  Hu-chia-wo-peng  made  as  if  to  move  on  Ku-cheng-tzu, 
And  a  company  of  infantry  with  the  six  captured  Russian 
guns  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  repel  it,  but,  fortunately,  after 
advancing  for  some  distance,  the  force  halted  and  showed  no 
indination  to  come  on. 

On  the  right  of  the  8th  Division  the  reserve  brigade  attempted 
from  an  early  hour  to  advance,  but  conditions  were  unfavourable, 
Mid  thou^  some  progress  was  made  it  was  extremely  small. 
Again  its  right  flank  was  tlireatened  by  a  force  of  two  battalions^ 
but  the  movement  was  checked  by  the  I./17th  R.,  which  was 
toroed  against  them. 

The  16th  Brigade,  forming  the  central  column,  moved 
betimes  from  Ku-chengtzu  towards  its  appointed  place  in  the 
line,  and  on  reaching  Ho-tou-tzu*  deployed,  the  I.  and  II./32nd 
on  Uie  right,  and  on  the  left  the  II.  and  I[I./17th.  There  being 
DO  reserve  with  these  battalions,  each  regimental  commander 
kept  about  two  companies  in  the  river  bed  north-west  of 
Sn-ma-pu,  while  the  remainder  took  position  behind  a  three-foot 
bank  west  of  the  road  which  skirts  the  frozen  river  on  that  side. 
Here  they  were  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry 
holding  the  sandhills  at  their  front,  while  some  of  the  enemy 
were  posted  on  a  sandhill  even  nearer.  Gallant  attempts  were 
made  to  push  forward,  and  the  nearest  sandhill  was  captured  by 
the  IIL/17th,  which  lost  its  commander  and  many  men. 

Further  to  the  left  the  situation  of  the  4th  Brigade 
remained  unchanged.  On  one  side  it  still  hold  San-chien-pao, 
Chien  and  Hon  Wu-chia-tzu,  while  on  the  other  its  troops 
stireiched  from  the  north  of  Su-ma  pu  westward  to  the  river 
bed.  The  northern  portion  of  that  frozen  feature  was  held 
by  the  Russians,  who  tenaciously  clung  to  it,  interrupting  free 
eommtinication  between  the  right  and  left  and  causing  a  gap 
between  the  regiments  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand  yards. 
Under  the  withering  fire  from  Tou-pao  and  the  incessant 
shelHng  from  the  guns  west  of  that  place  no  advance  was 
possible,  and  all  that  the  brigade  could  do  was  to  hold  on  to  the 
position  which  it  now  occupied. 

Thus  the  8th  Divisionf — even  with  the  addition  of  four 
faattaltons  of  the  16th  Brigade — had  not  materially  improved 

t  Map  52  gives  the  exact  eituation  of  the  8th  Division  on  27th  Jauaary. 
— A.H. 
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its  position,  and  the  presence  of  the  5th  Division  in  the  fielcf 
had  not  yet  had  nn  appreciable  effect. 

To  that  division  Lieut. -General  Taisumi  had  sent  orders  to 
move  two  regiments  and  five  batteries  to  Ta-tai,  from  which 
place  it  was  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  holding  the  line  from 
Liu-tiao-kon  to  Char)-to-tzu,  Some  pressure  exerted  in  that 
direction  might  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  situation  before 
Hei-kou-tai,  wliile  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  cut  the 
enemy's  retreat  when  forced  eventually  to  re-cross  the  Hun. 

At  10.30  a.m.,  with  scarcely  any  time  for  rest  and  none  for 
cooking,  these  troops  marched  off  towards  the  appointed  place^ 
while  fifteen  minutes  earlier  the  21st  Regiment,  accompanied  by 
its  brigade  commander,  Major-General  Murayama,  and  one  moun- 
tain battery,  had  gone  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  check  the 
cavalry  coming  on  towards  Hsiu-erh-pu  and  guard  the  left  wing 
of  the  army.  At  that  village  the  enemy,  after  taking  Kiu-chu 
on  the  previous  night,  had  arrived  and  was  rapidly  working 
round  the  rear  of  the  8th  Division.  Hurrying  towards  the 
threatened  point,  the  21st  drove  back  the  enemy's  advanced 
troopf*,  and  by  nightfall  had  repulsed  the  main  body  consisting 
of  two  regiments  and  twelve  guns,  after  which  they  took  up 
quarters  in  the  village  of  Wo-peng.  Here  they  were  still  too 
far  distant  to  be  of  service  to  the  4th  Brigade,  whose  difficulties 
were  upon  the  ascending  scale,  for  during  the  day  the  whole 
of  the  1st  Siberian  Army  Corps  had  come  up  and  the  Slst 
Regiment  was  now  surrounded  on  three  sidea  The  Russians  in 
the  river  bed,  emboldened  by  the  perilous  position  of  the  troopa 
with  whom  they  were  engaged,  moved  somewhat  south  and 
threatened  to  encircle  the  left  and  right  of  the  brigade.  From 
the  excellent  cover  which  this  spot  afforded  they  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  both  wing8»  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  5th  Regiment 
north-west  of  Su-ma-pu  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  At 
nightfall  the  three  battalions  of  the  right  wing'fell  back  within 
the  shelter  of  the  western  edge,  thus  losing  all  the  ground 
that  had  been  gained  towards  Tou-pao  and  severing  communi- 
cation with  the  3l8t  Regiment  witli  which  was  the  brigade 
commander. 

Leaving  the  8th  Division,  whose  general  condition  was  worse 
than  on  the  26th,  and  opposite  whom  were  now  some  four 
divisions,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  main  body  of  the 
5th  Division,  which  had  reached  Ta-tai  and  was  preparing  to 
attack.  The  ground  over  which  it  nmst  advance  was  a  dead 
level  for  three  thousand  yards  and  singularly  bare,  while 
between  it  and  the  villages  against  which  it  was  to  move  the 
Russians  held  the  Hung  Ho  river  bed,  where  almost  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  them. 

Lieut-General  Kigoshi  ordered  the  left  wing,  consisting  of 
the  42nd  Regiment,  to  advance  along  the  line  from  Ta-tai 
towards  Wang-chia-wo-peng  while  the  L/4l8t  as  right  wing 
was  directed  to  move  through  Hsiao-tien-tzu  on  Liu-tiao-kou 
and  the  II,  and  III/4l8t  were  kept  as  a  reserve  to  the  south  of 
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Hsiao-tien-tzu.  Following  the  left  wing  came  the  five  batteries 
of  mountain  gons,  and  as  soon  as  the  infantry  had  cleared 
Ta-tai  they  tcK>k  post  on  the  north  side  of  that  place.  While 
the  deployment  was  proceeding,  snow  fell,  obscuring  the  view, 
and  the  troops  advanced,  unperceived,  to  two  thousand  yards  from 
the  Rossiana  No  sooner  had  they  reached  that  point  than  three 
batteries  in  position  near  Wang-chia-wo-peng  opened  fire,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  line  was  deluged  with  a  shower  of  sheila 
Without  losing  a  moment,  the  mountain  guns  replied,  and  the 
commander  of  the  42nd,  whose  men,  as  oi^ered,  had  lain  down 
when  the  Russian  guns  began  to  fire,  gave  the  order  to  advance 
by  rapid  rushes.  Thas  the  wings  pressed  on,  coming  under 
infantry  fire  at  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  and  reached 
a  point  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  at  3.30  p.m.  the  II./41st  had  been  despatched 
to  help  the  right,  and  the  guns,  foUowing  up  the  advancing 
line  for  twelve  hundred  yards,  came  into  action  again  at 
4.45  p.m.  No  further  advance  was  made  that  afternoon,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sleepless  night  on  the  26th,  the  troops  spent  five 
hours  making  entrenchments,  as  best  they  could,  in  the  iron-like 
ground. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  8th  Division  was  in  difficulties, 
and  realized  that  the  more  the  5th  pressed  the  more  the  situation 
woold  improve,  Lieut. -General  Kigoshi  ordered  up  the  lll./41st, 
which  was  to  form  a  reserve  for  the  right  wing,  and  ordered 
the  attack  to  be  resumed  at  an  early  hour  next  day. 

No  counter-attack  of  importance  was  made  at  night  by  the  Hight  oi 
Russians  on  the  5th  Division,  but  a  portion  of  the  line  imme-  ftS.  «g 
diately  to  the  left  of  that  held  by  the  Second  Army  and  part  of  juiwry 
the  8th  Division  were  made  the  objects  of  determined  assault. 

In  the  front  held  by  the  Second  Army  between  Li-ta-jen-tun 
and  Shen-tan-pu  are  several  small  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Ya-pa-tai,  had  been  severely  shelled  throughout  the  27th.  This 
▼illage,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  consists  of  a  few  houses,  in  places  enclosed  within  walls 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Its  defence  was  entrusted  to  a 
garrison  of  two  sections  of  cavalry  and  two  of  engineers  and 
a  section  of  the  1st  Company  9th  Regiment,  a  force  quite 
inadequate  for  the  perimeter  of  the  place.  The  village,  too,  is  not 
compact,  but  straggling,  and  some  houses,  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  northern  edge,  were  not  included  in  the  defensive  line, 
which,  though  regarded  as  verging  on  completion,  was  scarcely 
satisfactory.  Four  trenches  on  an  arc  from  north  to  west,  with 
beyond  them  a  narrow  strip  of  wire  entanglement,  covered  the 
village  from  beyond  the  walls. 

About  4  p.m.  the  artillery  force  opposite  it  increased,  and 
about  5.20  p.m.  the  cannonade  reachea  its  height,  when  three 
companies  of  infantry  appeared  on  the  southern  side  of 
Huang-ti  and  opened  fire.     Thereupon   the  defenders   of  the  i 

toeoehes,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  fell  back  behind  the  J 
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wailsy  bat  were  replaced  by  the  engineers,  who,  leikvinK  tlmr 
work  within  the  Tillage,  occupied  the  western  traich.  The  son 
now  set,  and  ae  the  enemy's  £re  began  to  slaeken  it  was  ttioogfat 
that  be  had  drawn  his  men  off  £rom  the  attack*  A  company  q£ 
the  Ibih  Regiment  next  came  np  and  took  position  in  the 
trenches,  while  those  who  had  retired  at  first  re-occopied  their 
gnmnd,  but  sent  the  engineer  section  within  the  walls. 

At  8,30  p.nL  the  Bossians  re*appeared,  ibis  time  in 
greater  force,  and,  driving  the  defenders  from  the  trenches, 
sarrounded  the  village  on  three  sides,  and  "eompasBing  ilie 
walls  like  prowling  wolves,"  strove  to  gain  admittance,-  Bat 
the  Japanese,  nsing  the  loopholes,  thrust  at  them  with  sword 
and  bayonet,  which  weapons  were  at  times  grasped  by  tbiekly 
gloved  bands  outside.  A  small  party  of  the  most  daring  of  tiw 
aflsailants  at  length  climbed  the  walls,  but  to  a  man  they 
periflhed.  The  vmage  seemed  doomed,  for  the  Russians  were 
increasing,  when  an  officer  of  engineers,  hastily  preparing  hand- 
grenades,  himself  hurled  them  on  the  crowded  mass  outside. 
Joined  by  another  officer,  the  united  efforts  of  these  two 
had  such  effect  that  at  9.30  p.m.  the  enemy,  who  had  loei 
about  one  hundred  killed,  fell  back,  pursued  by  the  infantry  of 
the  garrison,  whose  safety  was  shortly  afterwards  assured  by 
the  arrival  of  three  more  companies  of  the  18th  Regiment  firom 
San-tai-tzu.  But  the  Russians*  were  not  to  be  diverted  from 
their  purpose,  and  at  a  later  hour  again  attempted,  unavailingly, 
to  storm  the  village.  The  line  in  the  vicinity  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Ya-pa-tai  had  likewise  been  exposed  to  cissault,  but  no 
village  was  captured  by  the  Russians  that  night,  although  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  8th  Division  one  was  yielded  up. 

Of  that  division,  half  of  the  4tb  Brigade  in  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu 
was  dangerously  far  from  the  troops  situated  to  its  right,  and  if 
Su-ma-pu  were  captured  its  isolation  would  be  complete.  An 
opportunity  so  favourable  for  counter-attack  was  not  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Russians,  and  before  midnight  two  groups,  each  of  a 
regiment,  were  launched  against  the  western  border  of  the 
latter  village.  Within  it  was  the  left  wing  of  the  16th  Brigade 
and  three  battalions  of  the  4th,  portions  of  which  soon  found 
themselves  engaged  in  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the 
enemy.  Supports  were  hurried  forward  to  maintain  the  %ht, 
and  at  length  the  Russians,  after  suffering  and  inflicting  heavy 
losd,  were  driven  back,  but  not  all,  for  several  hundreds, 
unknown  to  the  Japanesoi  remained  behind  and  held  some 
outlying  houses  on  the  southern  sidcf 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  facing  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu  was  not 
quiescent,  and  the  situation  of  the  throe  battalions  of  the 
4th  Brigade   was  growing  worse.     Cut  off  from  the  rest  of 

•  Ahont  fmir  battsHons  of  tho  Hint  and  6lKt  I)i?iBioti8  and  8th  Army 
Corps  attacked.  There  were  prf>bobly  only  volnnteers  of  the  battalions 
in  the  attaok.— A.  H. 

t  The  greater  nart  wore  killed  next  di^y.  and  1,800  Buasians  are  buried 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  tne  village  Ki  well  ai  lovoml  hundred  Japanese.— A.  H. 
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the  diviaion  since  tlie  26th,  no  orders  had  been  received,  and 
civrtridges  and  ftx)d  were  runninfi[  short  Every  attempt  to  send 
ammunition  under  cover  of  night  had  been  frustrated^  for. 
Cossacks  haunted  the  track  between  the  villages,  and  the  horses 
carrying  it  were  always  killed.  At  last,  nine  carts,  each  drawn 
by  a  fiiiigle  horse,  were  sent,  and  though  two  got  through,  the 
rest  were  ci^tured.  Emboldened  by  the  continued  isolation  of 
these  troops,  the  little  village  of  San-chien-pao  was  the  next 
object  of  attack.  Within  it  was  a  dressing  station  where  some 
400  wounded  had  been  collected.  Conceiving  that  the  Red  Gross 
flag  might  prove  an  insufficient  protection,  the  slightly  wounded 
ami  the  auxiliary  train,  backed  by  half  a  company  of  infantry, 
manned  the  walls,  and,  under  a  major  who  happened  to  be 
there^*  strove  to  keep  the  place  inviolate.  The  cavalry,  however, 
forced  a  way  in,  and  the  defenders  took  to  the  houses,  but  no 
misadventure  befell  the  woimded,  for  the  assailants  rode  through 
the  street  and  disappeai-ed.  This  incident  had  occurred  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  brigade  commander  in  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu, 
who,  deciding  that  to  remain  longer  there  was  but  to  court 
disaster,  withdrew  his  men  at  3  a.m. 

Although  the  disttmce  to  San-chien-pao  is  but  one  thousand 
yards>  the  little  force  took  full  three  hours  to  cover  it,  for  the 
brigadier,  driven  to  retire,  did  so  with  great  deliberation,  first 
transporting  to  the  rear  the  wounde^l  and  the  dead. 

On  the  27th  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  been  reached.  Every 
matt  at  General  Qrippenberg  s  disposal  had  been  brought  up,  and 
the  situation  was  such  that,  unless  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria  chose  to  send  reinforcement 
and  that  speedily,  the  pendulum  would  shortly  swing  the  other 
way.  But  no  additional  troops  came  to  press  the  advantages 
already  gcdned.  On  his  part,  Marshal  Oyama,  without  moving 
a  man  from  the  front  line,  had  issued  orders  which  would  place 
at  lieut-General  Tatsumi's  disposal  sufficient  men  and  guns  to 
turn  the  scale,  as  yet  unfavourable  to  the  Japanese. 

The  remaining  regiment  of  the  5th  Division — the  11th — and 
three  batteries  of  the  17th  Regiment — 2nd  Artillery  Brigade — 
the  whole  under  Major-General  Suizama,  reached  Lang-tung-kou 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  eight  battalions,  a  company  of 
engineers,  a  squadron  and  three  Imtteries  of  the  2nd  Division 
had  orders  to  assemble  there  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb.  The 
latter  troops  formed  part  of  the  general  reserve,  and,  in 
anticipation  of  aggression  on  the  left,  replaced  the  8th  Division 
at  Lan«^it  on  the  26th,  ready  to  move  westward  if  required. 

The. despatch  of  these  additional  troops,  in  support  of  those 
engBigtd,  was  due  to  the  anxiety  which  the  prolonged  and 
obstinate  nature  of  the  fighting  round  Hei-kou-tai  was  causing 
at  Manchurian  Army  Head -Quarters.    There  it  was  felt  that  if 

*  This  officer  was  on   duty   in  connection   iritb  the  arms  of  the ' 
woudejL^A.  6L 
'  t  Fear  Ten-tai,  on  Map  48. 
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the  Russians  were  not  quickly  forced  across  the  Hun,  a  sitoatioiJi 
might  arise  which,  besides  endangering  the  safety  of  the  whole 
field  force,  might  greatly  hamper  future  plans.  Lieut.  -Qeueral 
Tatsumi  was  therefore  ordered  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  28th, 
when  the  force  under  his  command  would  nearly  number  three 
divisions,  but  that  commander  had  already  recognized  that 
promf)t  action  must  be  taken  and  had  given  orders  to  continue 
the  attack. 
Jan.  The  weather  still  remained  bitterly  cold,  and  though  the 

wind  had  to  some  exteut  abated,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
had  increased. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  battle  ground,  the  Russians, 
opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  against  Hsiao-tai-tzu,  Ta-pa-tai, 
and  Han-shan-tai,  but  their  infantry,  glutted  with  the  efforts  of 
the  night  before,  was  held  aloof. 

When  this  alteration  in  procedure  was  brought  to  Qeneral 
Oku's  notice,  the  inference  he  drew  was  that  the  Russians, 
having  failed  to  overcome  his  left,  were  now  moving  or  about  to 
move  troops  to  join  those  pressing  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  near 
Hei-kou-tai,  a  course  which  might  gravely  imperil  the  already 
strained  situation  there.  He  therefore  issued  orders  at  11.20  a.m. 
that  the  artillery  of  the  Second  Army,  along  the  whole  front 
from  the  Mukden  turnpike  westward  as  far  as  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu 
(north-east  of  Li-ta-jen-tun)  should  open  fire.  This,  he  judged, 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  enemy  hesitate  before  trans- 
ferring force  from  a  part  of  his  line  possibly  about  to  be  attacked. 
To  strengthen  the  delusion  he  ordered  up  the  five  batteries  of  the 
13th  Artillery  Regiment* — then  in  reserve— directing  them  to 
open  fire  from  a  position  close  to  Han-shan-tai,  and,  further, 
sent  the  3rd  Division,  at  Yang-chia-wan,  westward  six  miles  to 
Hsiao  Kuan-yin-kou. 

A  little  before  noon  the  guns  opened^  and  the  Russians — 
ever  ready  to  fire  upon  the  least  pretext — instantly  retorted. 
A  close  watch  from  the  Japanese  observation  stations  was  being^ 
kept,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy's  infantry  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Small  parties,  making  hastily  for  the  front  trenches, 
followed  by  supports,  were  plainly  visible,  and  the  number  and 
position  of  the  hostile  guns  were  noted.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
railway  line  and  on  both  sides  of  it  eighty  guns  were  counted, 
and  west  of  them  as  far  as  Meng-ta-pu,  north  of  Li-ta-jen-tun — 
besides  howitzers — wei-e  ninety  more. 

Between  1  and  2  p.m.  orders  were  given  to  stop  the  can- 
nonade,  by  which  time  it  was  evident  that  no  reduction  in 
artillery  before  the  Second  Army  had  been  made.f  The  ruse 
had  been  successful,  and  to  strengthen  it,  just  before  sundown 
the  guns  reopened  fire,  and,  in  places  where  the  hostile  lines 

*  This  regiment  of  the  let  Artillery  Brigade  had  one  batterj  supporting 
the  oayalry  rarigade.  — A.  H. 

t  It  seems  reasonable  to  oonclade  that  Greneral  Kuropatkiii,  in  refuing 
to  help  General  Grippenberg  with  troops  from  G^oierat  Kanlbars'a 
command,  was  inflnenc^  by  General  Oka's  action.— A.  H. 
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approached  ecu^li  other,  rifle  fire  was  brisk.  Afier  a  brief 
bombardment,  for  the  second  time,  the  order  came  to  cease,  but 
the  Russians,  now  thoroughly  disturbed  and  perhaps  fearing  an 
attack,  continued  firing  heavily  till  9  p.m.  From  that  hour 
onwards  through  the  night  they  fired  deliberately,  and  mostly 
so  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  line,  whence  star 
shells  were  occasionally  discharged. 

During  the  day  General  Oku,  pei*ceiving  that  the  enemy's 
infantry  showed  some  restlessness  before  Li-ta-jen-tun,  had 
taken  two  battalions  of  the  18th  Regiment  and  sent  them  to 
strengthen  the  villages  of  Ta-tai,*  Hsiao-tai,  and  Tai-ping- 
chuang. 

North-west  of  Ta-tait  on  the  line  of  Shen-tan-pu  and 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  5th  Division,  starting  its  attack  at  an  early 
hour,  had  obstinately  advanced  towards  the  River  Hun,  and 
though  as  obstinately  opposed,  its  strenuous  efforts  proved  to 
be  the  turning  point  in  the  hard-fought  battle.  The  right  wing, 
reinforced  by  the  III./4l8t,  was  enabled  to  extend  its  line  some 
distance  towards  the  right,  and  occupied  the  bed  of  the  river 
nmning  west  of  Li-chia-wo-peng.  Gaining  Fome  cover  there- 
from, they  made  their  preparations  for  the  final  rush,  and 
Liu-tiao-kou  was  taken  at  half-past  nine.  The  left  wing, 
however,  directing  its  energies  against  Chao-to-tzu,  was  met  by 
the  fire  of  miichine  guns,  and  so  open  was  the  ground  before  it 
that  the  advance  was  slow.  The  divisional  artillery,  still  in 
position  north  of  Ta-tai,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  object 
of  attack,  and  during  the  morning  three  batteries  of  the  17th 
Regiment  coming  up^  joined  in  the  cannonade.  It  had  been 
Lieut-General  Tatsumi^s  intention  that  these  three  batteries, 
which  had  accompanied  the  11th  Regiment  to  its  place  of 
assembl}'  the  night  before,  should  continue  with  it  on  the 
28th,  but  by  some  mibtake  they  went  to  the  right  and  joined 
Uie  main  body  of  the  5  th  Division  north-west  of  Ta-tai.  J  The 
united  efforts  of  these  48  guns  at  length  prevailed,  and  at  3  p.m. 
Chao-to-tzu  fell,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery  was  sent  to 
help  the  8th  Division. 

At  9  a.m.  the  centre  of  that  division  was  reinforced  at 
Su-ma-pu  by  the  11th  Regiment  from  Lang-tung-kou,  As 
soon  as  it  came  up,  preparations  to  resume  the  attack,  as  ordered 
on  the  previous  night,  were  made,  and  joining  the  firing  line 
of  the  IGth  Brigade  the  line  advanced  against  the  enemy,  who 
was  still  in  occupation  of  a  sandhill  east  of  the  road  from 
Sa-ma-pu  to  Hei-kou-tai.  No  sooner  had  the  forwfiffd  rush 
begun  than  men  began  to  fail  by  bullets  coming  from  the  rear. 
The  line  halted,  and  two  companies  of  the  16th  Brigade  and 

*  This  Ta-tai  is  aboat  3  miles  east  by  north  of  Li-ta-jen-tan.— A.  H. 

t  This  Ta-tai  is  that  sonth  by  west  of  Shen-tan-pn. — A  H. 

X  The  order  regarding  these  batteries  was  miswritten  or  misread. 
Kany  ideogrrams  in  the  Japanese  language  are  so  alike  that  if  written 
indiatinetlj  mistakes  may  occur.  1  believe  that  this  was  tiie  cause  of  the 
csrror.— A.  H. 
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one  of  the  4ih  turned  round  and  faced  the  village  whence'  the 
unexpected  fire  had  come.  Some  of  the  Russians  who  had 
taken  refuge  m  thehouses  after  the  counter-attack  on  the  night 
before  had  made  their  way  up  to  the  front,  and,  risking  the 
storm  that  certainly  would  fall  upon  them  when  discovered, 
were  firing  heavily  into  the  backs  of  the  attacking  infantry. 
Finding  it  useless  to  reply,  the  Japanese  rushed  back,  and^ 
forcing  a  way  within  the  walls,  engaged  them  with  the  bayonet 
A  blo^y  fight  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  two 
hundred  Russians  after  three  hundred  others  had  been  killed. 
Having  secured  their  rear  from  further  interruption,  the  line 
advanced  again,  and  by  3  p.m.  had  gained  three  hundred  yards, 
and,  together  with  the  reserve  brigade  on  the  right,  occupied 
the  enemy's  first  line.  But  Hei-kou-tai.  some  distance  to  the 
north,  was  yet  untaken,  and  though  several  attempts  against 
its  walls  were  made  by  night,  they  failed. 

The  position  of  the  4th  Brigade,  so  critical  for  many  hours^ 
was  this  day  re-established  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  sent  by 
Marshal  Oyama  from  Lan-chi.  The  2nd  Division  had  reached 
Lang-tung-kou  early  in  the  morning  and  was  resting  after  its 
march,  when,  at  11  a.m.,  an  order  came  directing  it  to  join  the 
left  of  the  8th  Division. 

At  this  time  the  21st  Regiment  of  the  6th  Division,  which 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  little  village  of  Wo-peng  after 
holding  back  the  enemy  before  it,  was  moving  against  Hsiu- 
erh-pu,  which  it  occupied  at  3  p.m.  Beyond  this  point  some 
troops,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
twelve  horse  artillery  guns,*  and  four  machine  guns,  held  the  line 
from  Pa-huang-ti  to  Hua-chia-wo-peng — a  force  too  powerful 
for  those  sent  against  it  to  cope  with.  The  21st  endeavour^ 
to  advance,  but  lost  severely,  and  every  officer  of  the  si^le 
battery  with  it,  which  fought  most  boldly,  was  killed.  The 
only  troops  available '  to  give  assistance  i^ere  those  of  the 
2nd  Division,  then  on  their  way  to  join  the  4th  Brigade^  and 
at  3  p.nt  their  advanced  guard  entered  San-chien-pao,  whence  it 
was  to  have  been  directed  on  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu.  But  to  attack 
the  latter  place  with  Pa-huang-ti  held  was  impossible.  Orders 
were  therefore  sent  by  Lieut.-Qeneral  Tatsumi  that  the  enemy 
to  the  south  must  first  be  driven  back,  and  the  three  batteries 
of  the  2nd  Division  took  position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
San-chien-pao  and  fired  on  Pa-huang-ti,  while  the  infantry, 
joining  the  2l8t  Regiment,  forced  the  enemy  from  the  latter 
place  and  halted  for  the  night  in  Ta-tu-tzu.  Hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  to  uie  rear,  the  left  of  the  4th  Brigade, 
which  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Hou  Wu-chia-tzu  at  3  am., 
burned  to  attack  again,  and  being  led  against  the  place,  retook 
and  occupied  it.  Not  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  and  elated 
with  success,  they  went  bej^nd  the  village  under  cover  of  night 

*  Eight  ganB  north  of  Pa^hnatig-ti  and  four  sotitti  of  Ha-ln-pa  (not 
marked  on  inap).-*A.  H, 
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and  tried  io  take  Tou-pao.  but  meeting  there  Huperior  forces, 
were  driven  back. 

The  whole  situation  was  now  changing  in  favour  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Russians,  at  every  point,  were  being  more 
than  merely  checked.  Fresh  troops,  too,  were  coming  up,  for  at 
11  a.m.  Marshal  Oyama  had  ordered  a  reserve  brigade  to  proceed 
to  Ta-tung-shan*-pu — some  two  miles  south-west  of  Yang-chia- 
wau — ^where  an  order  reached  them  at  10  p.m.,  directing  them 
to  march  without  delay  on  Ta-tai  to  the  north,  which  place  was 
reached  at  5  a.m.  next  day  (29th). 

The  continued  occupation  of  Hei-kou-tai,  despite  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  6th  Division,  now  led  Marshal  Oyama  to  exhort 
his  gallant  troops  to  make  yet  one  more  effort  on  the  29th  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Russians. 

The  night  of  the  28th-29th  passed  in  comparative  quietness,  29th  J 
and  orders  for  an  attack  before  dawn  were  issued,  but  the 
enemy,  whose  position  was  becoming  untenable,  had  alread}'^ 
decided  to  withdraw.  The  pressure  of  the  5th  Division,  now 
not  far  from  his  line  of  retreat,  and  the  disquietude  caused 
by  the  Second  Army's  guns,  combined  to  make  General 
Grippenberg  decide  that  the  moment  had  come  to  break  off  the 
action,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness  he  began  withdrawing 
his  troops  across  the  Hun.  Nothing  unusual  was  noticed  by 
the  Japanese  outposts  beyond  the  fact  that  one  half-hearted 
counter-attack  was  made  by  some  two  battalions  about  5  a.m. 
At  that  time  the  8th  and  2nd  Divisions  were  preparing  to  attack, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  advance  began.  Rushing  up  to  the 
walls  of  Hei-kou-tai,  they  forced  an  entrance,  and  bayonet 
fighting  on  the  west  and  northern  sides  took  place.  At  half-past 
nine  the  enemy  was  driven  forth,  and  the  village  that  for  three 
days  had  bafBed  every  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  approach  was 
once  more  occupied  by  them.  The  troops  now  followed  up,  the 
8th  Di\Tsion  crossing  the  Hun  behind  the  village  and  huiTying 
from  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu  to  Tu-tai-tzu.  On  its  left  the  2nd  Division 
marched  direct  to  Huang-la-sha-tzu,  and  the  21st  Regiment 
struck  the  river  further  south.  At  the  same  time  the  main 
body  of  the  5th  Division,  which,  in  co-operation  with  the  reserve 
brigade  from  Ta-tai,  had  at  an  early  hour  driven  back  a  rear 
guard  and  occupied  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu,  crossed  the  river  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  latter  village,  and,  bearing  somewhat  to  its 
right,  arrived  in  front  of  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The  enemy  meantime 
was  making  good  his  retreat,  falling  back  through  Ssu-fang-tai 
on  Pai-yiurtai,  and  from  Ohang-tan  on  Nien-yu-paOi  To  follow 
him  with  infantry  was  useless,  and  to  prolong  the  action  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Marshal  Oyama,  and  might  lead  to 
farther  serious  fighting.  Lieut.-GeneraJ  Xatsumi  therefore  issued 
orders  for  the  tr^ps  to  take  possession  of  the  following  line : — 

The  5th  Diyinon  from  Lin-tiao-kou  throtogh  Chang-i-tao, 
Ya-tza-pao,  and  Ma-lan-ku  to  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu. 
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The  8th  Division  from  the  latter  village  through  Tung  Yen- 
iai-tzu  to  a  position  on  the  river  about  a  mile  west  of  that 
place. 

The  2nd  Division  continued  to  the  west  through  Huang-la- 
sha-tzu,  and  thence  to  Huang-chia-wo-peng,  beyond  which  the 
line  was  carried  by  the  2l8t  Regiment  to  Kuan-chia-wo-peng. 

In  front  of  the  Second  Army  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
disheartened,  for  though  Qeneral  Oku  ordered  his  guns  to  open 
when  the  haze  cleared  at  9  a.m.,  the  reply  came  with  much  less 
vigour  than  on  the  28th,  and,  after  a  brief  space,  both  sides 
ceased  the  vain  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

The  battle  everywhere  was  over,  and  each  side  could  count 
what  losses  had  befallen  it. 

Of  the  Japanese,  over  nine  thousand  men  hsA  fallen,  but  the 
Russian  casualties  are  more  difficult  to  estimate,  though  from  the 
number  of  dead  buried,  and  from  prisoners'  statements,  it  is 
thought  that  the  total  number  falls  little  short  of  twenty 
thousand,  including  four  hundred  prisoners. 

Engaged  against  the  three  Japanese  divisions  were  tlie 
following  troops : — 

First  Siberian  Army  Corps. 
Part  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Army  Corps. 
6l8t  Siberian  Reserve  Division. 
Two  or  three  European  rifle  brigades. 
Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko's   cavalry,   consisting   of   one 
division,  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  twelve  guns. 

The  total  Russian  force  reached  nearly  seven  divisions,  or 
about  twice  the  slrengrth  of  the  Japanese  engaged. 

The  battle,  with  the  exception  of  Nan  Shan,  had  been  the 
hardest  struggle  of  the  war,  for  the  enemy's  position  had  an 
absolutely  uninterrupted  field  of  fire  for  many  hundred  yards, 
and  his  artillery — especially  on  the  26th  and  27th — was  iu 
greater  force.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  troops  fought  under  such 
terrible  conditions.  Not  only  were  the  days  and  nights  intensely 
cold,  but  the  biting  wind  generally  blew  straight  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Japanese,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard  frozen  that  to  make 
cover  was  impossible.  The  Russians  may  have  thought  that 
their  enemy,  coming  from  a  country  endowed  with  a  climate 
far  less  trying  than  their  own,  would  fail  to  bear  the  trials  of  a 
winter  fight,  but  here,  as  in  many  other  points,  they  erred. 
Apart  from  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  Japanese,  due  to  his 
simple  and  parsimonious  bringing  up,  his  training  in  time  of  peace 
had  included  marches  and  mancBuvres  under  conditions  which, 
though  not  as  arduous  as  those  prevailing  in  Manchuria,  were 
yet  severe  enough  to  add  to  his  endurance.  The  lessons,  too,  of 
the  winter  of  1894-5  had  not  been  lost,  and  though  the  burly 
Russian  soldier  may  be  more  at  home  in  frost  and  snow  than 
.sun  and  rain,  his  sufferings  at  Hei-kou-tai  exceeded  those  of  his 
diminutive  foe. 
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The  battle,  probably  the  direct  outcome  of  Major-Qeueral 
MiAhchenko's  raid,  had  cost  the  Russians  many  men  and  gained 
them  nothing.  The  troops  had  come  too  slowly,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  they  moved  at  night  as  much  as  did  the 
Japanese.  Despite  the  fact  that  little  secrecy  was  observed  as 
to  the  intended  operation,  yet  it  came  as  a  surprise,  and  for  a 
lime  the  Japanese  left  was  in  imminent  peril.  However,  the 
rapid  orders  of  their  chief  and  the  superiority  of  his  troops  soon 
restored  the  balance,  and  though  brave  men  fell  in  thousands  at 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  victory,  far  from  being  a  barren  one,  waa  the 
direct  cause  of  the  greater  one  that  shortly  followed. 
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Order  of  Battle. 

8th  Division, — Lieut.-Qeneral  Tatsumi  commanding  : — 

^tii  Brigade, — Major-Qeneral  Yoda  commanding.  I.,  II. 
and  III./6th  Regiment,  and  L,  II.  and  lIL/31st 
R^ment. 

16th  Brigade. — Major -General  Kamada  commanding.  I. 
II.  and  in./l7th  Regiment,  Jind  L,  II.  and  III./32nd 
Regiment. 

Sth  ArtiUery  Begiment. — Six  field  batteries  and  one 
battery  of  captured  Russian  field  guns  (six).. 

8th  Cavalry  Begiment  and  Sth  Engineer  Battalion. 

Sth  Division. — ^Lieut. -General  Kigoshi  commanding : — 

9ih  Brigade. — Major- General  Suizama  commanding.  I., 
II.  and  Ill./llth  Regiment,  and  I.,  II  and  III./41st 
Regiment. 

2\8t  Brigade. — Major-General  Murayama  commanding. 
I.,  IL  and  IIL/21st  Regiment,  and  I.,  II.  and  III./42nd 
Regiment. 

bih  Artillery  Begiment. — Six  mountain  batteriea 

Sth  Cavalry  Begvment  and  bih  Engineer  Battalion. 

2Dd  Division. — Eight  battalions  of  infantry,  three  batteries, 
one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  the  following  troops  : — 

A  reserve  brigade  with  the  Sth  Division  (but  not  belonging 
to  it)  composed  as  follows: — I.  and  IL/16th,  I.  and 
n./17th,  and  L  and  II./31st  Regiments.  (The  L/16th 
Regiment  was  not  present  in  the  action.) 
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A  feeond  r^a^rve  brigade,  probably  of  four  battalioms,  was 
M^ot  oa  th«  28tk  January  to  join  the  5th  Diyision. 

Tkr6$  baUeriss  17A  AriiUery  Regimefot  came  up  with 
the  nth  Regiment  on  the  28th  January. 

NM. — No  troops  of  the  Second  Army  are  included  in  tbe 
ttbuvo. 
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CwnMltiw  ai  the  Battle  of  Hei-kou-tai. 

Tho  CMUtuallieH  aro  always  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurately, 
lait  il  U  liuliiivod  that  the  following  are  approximately  correct. 

Tlio  tolnl  nuiulwr  of  casualties  in  tbe  whole  force  engaged 
IVoiii  iho  8Ath  to  the  29th  Januacry  1905  is  stated  by  tbe 
ilu|iHh0Mu  (41  lk«»  an  follows  : — 

( )(llcKini<  Other  ranks. 

KilM,    Weuniied.         Killed.         Woimded.  Total. 

TT  818  1^  6,773  8,720 

Add  for  Second  Army        -       400 

Grand  Total        -    9,120 

The  following  is  the  detail  by  divisions  so  fiur  as  can  be 
ancertained  >^ 

OiBoerfl.  Other  ranks. 

Killed.    WooudedL    Killed.    Wounded.  Missing.    Total. 


8lh  Division  - 
6th  Division  - 

68 
9 

166        1,473       5,294 
41            135       l,046t 

Add  for  Second  Army 

Add  for  2nd  Division 

89»      7,085 
—        1,231 

8,316 
-       400 

8,716 
•       404 

9,120 

In  the  last  total  given  above  the  losses  of  tbe  2nd  Division 
have  been  conjectured.  The  division  was  not  heavily  engaged, 
auil  ittt  loBsea  probably  make  np  the  difTerence  between  8,720 
and  8,316. 


•  MiwUy  rejoined.— A.  H. 

t  injuries  (Vom  froit-bite  are  included  in  the  whole  of  the  figures 
given  aboTt>«  and  weald  seem  to  be  large  in  the  5lfti  Division. — ^A.  K. 
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As  the  8th  Division  went  into  action  with  17  battalions 
(this  indndes  the  five  battalions  of  the  reserve  brigade  engaged), 
and  as  it  had  no  troops  in  action— except  in  the  pursuit  after 
Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko  —  its  strength  was  probably  800 
multiplied  by  17,  or  13,600  infantry,  433  cavahry,  1,230 
artillery,  and  470  engineers,  or  altogether  15,738  men.  Its 
losses  were,  therefore,  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  the  above  figures  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
extra  battery  with  the  8th  Division. 
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Ths  Attack  of  the  5ih  Dvvuion  on  the  27th  and 
26th  January  1905. 

Right  Wing. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  action — 3,000  yards 
from  tiie  enemy — the  I./41st  was  deployed  as  right  wing,  and 
it  was  followed  by  the  li/41st. 

At  first  two  companies  were  in  front  line  and  two  in  rear 
of  tbe  right  flank  in  echelon. 

The  front  line  companies  had  each  two  sections  extended 
at  five  paces  interval  for  the  firing  line,  and  one  section  each, 
100  yards  in  rear,  similarly  extended. 

Advance  vmder  Shell  Fire. — Without  receiving  any  specific 
order  the  men  lay  down  immediately  the  Russians  shelled  them, 
and  directly  a  pause  occurred  they  rushed  forward,  and  so  came 
to  1,200  yards  from  the  enemy.* 

Advance  vmder  Rifle  Fire, — ^At  1^200  yards  distance  the 
enemy  opened  rifie  fire,  and  the  supports  immediately  rushed 
into  tbe  gaps  in  the  firing  line,  which  replied  and  went  forward 
by  rushes. 

By  rushes,  a  position  from  800  to  900  yards  from  the  enemy 
was  reached  The  firing  line  now  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  I./41st  and  two  of  IL/41st  which  had  been  sent  up.  The 
latter  battalion  had  one  company  as  battalion  reserve  and  one 
as  regimental  reserva  The  latter  company  was  in  rear  of  the 
light.  The  two  companies  U./4l8t  came  up  with  small  loss, 
being  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  north  of  Ta-taL 

Situation  at  Night. — For  five  hours  the  infantry  dug  trenches. 
The  work  was  difficult,  but  the  furrows  of  the  kaoliang  helped, 
and  so  did  a  Chinese  burial-ground  with  a  few  mounds,  and 
tome  sandbags.  During  the  night  a  strong  outpost  line  was 
plaeed  in  froni  The  temptation  among  the  men  to  sleep. was 
very  great,  and  the  officers  had  continually  to  go  round  their 
eompames  waking  them  up  and  exhorting  them  to  try  and 

*  It  is  an  understood  thing  what  tbe  men  shall  do« — ^A.  H. 
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keep  awake  on  account  of  the  great  oold.  The  men  were  made 
to  (Uian^  their  leather  shoes  for  Chinese  straw  boots,  &c  The 
right  wing  men  were  more  frost-bitten  than  the  left,  as  they 
were  disturbed  by  some  slight  counter-attacks  which  prevented 
them  from  protecting  themselves  so  well  from  the  cold.  Charcoal 
was  brought  up  to  the  trenches  and  tires  lighted,  which  were 
highly  appreciated. 

Communication  to  the  rear  was  kept  up  by  files. 

Left  Wing.  —  The  first  deployment  consisted  of  the 
III.  and  II./42nd  Regiment.  The  L/42nd  was  in  echelon  on 
the  left  rear. 

The  first  line  deployed  as  follows : — Each  company  formed 
column  of  sections  (the  companies  were  probably  in  fours  up  to 
this  time).  Each  section  had  its  men  extended  at  four  paces  and 
was  150  yards  behind  the  one  in  front  of  it 

The  second  line  was  at  first  in  line  two  deep,  but  when  the 
enemy's  guns  opened  soon  after  leaving  Ta-tai,  the  men  extended 
to  four  paces  with  a  distance  between  companies  of  from  100  to 
150  3rards.  (I  think  the  companies  were  in  column  of  sections 
two  companies  abreast,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  clear 
translations  or  explanations  regarding  Japanese  formations  ) 

When  the  shell  fire  began,  rushes  of  50  to  80  yards  were 
made,  but  these  were  halved  when  rifle  fire  was  opened.  When 
1,200  yards  was  reached  the  supports  of  the  II.  and  III./42nd 
filled  the  gaps  in  the  first  line,  one  company  being  kept  as 
regimental  reserve.  Before  rifle  fire  began  scouts  had  been  sent 
forward  as  far  as  possible.  The  I./42nd — second  line — advanced 
in  line  of  company  sections,  100  to  150  yards  between  sections 
and  the  men  extended  at  one  to  two  paces. 

Mountain  Batteries. — ^The  artillery — five  batteries — came 
into  action  at  3,000  yards  range,  except  one  battery,  which  did 
not  fire  from  tiie  first  position,  there  not  being  time  for  it 
to  get  there  from  column  of  route  before  the  guns  advanced 
to  the  second  position.  As  the  infantry  advanced  and  left 
a  gap  between  themselves  and  the  guns,  a  second  position 
was  selected.  At  3.50  p.m.  battery  after  battery  advanced 
1,200  yards  to  that  position,  and  fire  was  reopened  at  4.45  p.m. 
at  a  range  of  1,800  yards.  The  left  batterias  (two)  moved  first, 
and  then  the  three  on  the  right 

The  infantry  advance  was  greatly  helped  by  the  artillery 
fire  and  by  the  gtuis  coming  forward  in  support. 

The  two  batteries  on  the  left  advanced  in  column  of  route, 
both  moving  parallel  to  each  other.  The  three  on  the  right 
clianged  position  in  echelon,  the  guns  of  each  battery  moving 
in  line.  The  guns  were  drawn  on  wheels  and  not  carried  on 
pack  transport.  The  ammunition  ponies  after  delivering  their 
ammunition,  as  well  as  the  gun  ponies,  went  back  to  Ta-tai  for 
cover.  The  casualties  in  the  five  batteries  on  this  date  were  all 
ranks  killed  and  wounded  49,  ponies  killed  and  wounded  25. 

The  Russians  on  this  day  used  both  direct  and  indirect  fire. 
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Casualties  by  shell  and  rifle  fire  during  the  advance  up  to 
800  or  900  yards  :— 

Killed  and  wounded    Killed  and  wounded 
(By  shell  fire).  (By  rifle  fire). 

Right  wing        -  -         3  91 

Left  wing  -  -        -     115  369 

118  460    Total  578 

(Rifle  fire  includes  machine-gun  fire.) 

Comparison  of  losses,  during  rushes  and  when  halted : — 

Killed  and  wovnd^d.        Killed  and  wounded. 

Right  wing  during  rushes     18     When  halted    76 
Left  wing        „  „        128        „         „        356 

146  432  Total  678 

From  the  above  lists  it  appears  that  when  the  enemy  is 
shelling  on  open  ground,  to  hesitate  in  the  advance  causes 
losses  and  to  go  quickly  forward  to  decisive  range  is  the  best 
policy.  It.  is  apparent  that  the  Russian  shrapnel  fire  is  not 
greatly  to  be  feared.  At  first  they  had  three  and  later  five 
batteries,  and  eight  battalions  of  infantry. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  a  number  of  men  get  killed, 
shot  in  the  head  lying  down — more  especially  in  the  late 
operations,  when  digging  was  impossible — showing  that  the 
slightest  cover  is  of  value. 

28^  Jantuary. — On  the  28th  the  advance  was  continued 
in  the  same  way,  i.6.,  by  rushes,  but  the  rather  more  open 
ground  opposite  the  left  wing  made  its  attack  difficult, 
whereas  the  right  win^  got  some  cover  in  the  frozen  bed  of 
a  stream.  The  losses  in  the  ri^ht  wing  this  day  were  146, 
and  in  the  left  wing  161.  The  losses  are  extraordinarily 
small  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Russians  had  a  clear 
field  of  fire  and  that  their  infantry  was  posted  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream  with  a  dead  level  in  front,  so  that  they  had  merely 
to  keep  their  rifles  parallel  to  the  ground  and  scarcely  expose 
themselves  to  view.  As  usual,  an  immense  number  of  empty 
zinc  ammunition  boxes — 300  rounds  in  each  are  the  contents 
when  full — were  lying  about  when  I  visited  the  ground  on 
5th  April,  showing  that  the  Russians  had  fired  much. 
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(3)  The  Battle  of  Hei-kou-taL 


Account  by  LieQt.-Geiieral  Sib  Ian  Hamilton. 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  on  29th  January  1904 

{See  Map  50.) 


Cowring  Letter. 

I  do  not  dignify  the  following  short  story  by  the  name 
of  report,  as  I  was  unable  before  I  left  to  collect  sufficient 
materials  for  making  a  serious  study  of  the  operations  centring 
about  Hei-kou-tai.  No  doubt  fuU  details  will  in  due  course  be 
furnished  by  the  British  officers,  with  the  Second  Army,  who 
were  better  placed  than  I  was  to  make  personal  observations.* 
But  although  the  foundation  of  facts  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
together  does  not  justify  me  in  basing  anything  more  than  a 
very  slender  story  upon  it,  yet  such  as  it  is  I  think  it  worth 
giving,  if  only  for  tne  reason  that  it  emanates  from  Generals 
Kuroki  and  Fujii.  General  Fujii  gave  me  the  narrative  in 
the  presence  of  General  Euroki,  who  sometimes  added  a 
remark. 

Na/rrative  fv/miehed  by  OeneraU  Kuroki  and  Fujii. 

Field- Marshal  Oyama  learnt  on  the  24th,  at  noon,  that  some 
unusual  movement  had  taken  place  at  Mukden  during  the 
23rd  January.  His  spies  reported  that  the  tendency  of  the 
movement  was  to  the  south.  The  Commander-in-Chief  paid 
but  little  attention  to  these  reports,  as  other  information  had 
predisposed  him  against  believing  in  acy  serious  imminent 
Russian  advance.  However,  sure  enough^  on  the  25th  the 
enemy  began  to  cross  the  Hun  Biver,  and  on  that  same  date  it 
was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  detachments  was  advancing 
southwards  from  Yen-tai-tzu,  whilst  another  was  crossing  lower 
down  and  beginning  to  aj^ar  before  Hsiu-erh-pu. 

The  enemy's  force  engaged  in  the  operations  which  were 
about  to  b^in  amounted  to  more  than  four  divisions,  namely, 
the  8th  Army  Corps,  a  part  of  the  5th  Siberian  Army  Corps, 
and  two  brigades  of  sharpshooters.  At  first  this  was  not  at 
all  realized  by  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  who  thought 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  much  smaller  force.  On  the  26th 
January,  Marshal  Oyama  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  Hei-kou-tai,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho, 
36  miles  south-west  of  Mukden,  and  that  another  column  was 

*  No  foreign  offioers  were  present  at  the  batUe  of  Hei-kou-tai. 
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advancing  on  Huang-chia-wo-peng,  some  6  miles  still  further 
soath-vest  along  the  river.  Yet  another  column  was  marching 
through  Chang-tan,  5  miles  north-east  of  Hei-kou-tai,  on  the 
west  oank  of  Uie  river.  Thus  ihere  were  in  all  Uiree  columns 
on  the  move  about  our  extreme  left,  the  main  force  being 
directed  upon  Hei-kou-tai.  In  addition  there  were  sevenJ 
Russian  detachments  marching  due  south  and  ma-lriyig  for  the 
gap  between  the  Japanese  left  wing  and  the  river,  which  was 
very  weakly  held.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  realized  that 
something  serious  was  in  the  wind,  and  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  the  force  of  the  enemy  might  amount  to  as  much  as  two 
divisions.  But  Manchurian  Anny  Head-Quarters,  as  well  as  we 
ourselves,  were  sorely  puzzled,  and  quite  unable  to  imagine 
whether  this  movement  was  merely  a  local  demonstration,  or 
attempt  to  gain  a  local  advantage,  or  whether  it  was  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  general  advance.  We  were  unanimous  in  our 
conviction  that  if  General  Kuropatkin  meant  serious  business  he 
would  not  confine  his  attention  to  one  point  only ;  therefore, 
as  nothing  happened  elsewhere,  we  assumed  that  the  advance 
against  our  left  could  not  in  the  meantime  possibly  develop  into 
a  serious  attack.  But  we  made  preparations  to  meet  an  assault 
and  furious  battle  along  our  whole  lina  However,  even  twelve 
hours  after  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Hun  Biver,  we  were 
entirely  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  sign  of  an  attack  on  the 
main  positions  held  by  our  army. 

Now,  as  news  began  to  come  in  of  an  apparently  serious 
advance  to  the  east  of  the  Hun  Ho,  we  were  driven  to  ask 
oucselves,  *'If,  after  all,  the  Russians  confine  themselves  tp 
**  attacking  our  extreme  left,  then  what  on  earth  can  be  their 
"  object  1 "  Nothing  could  be  less  opportune,  it  seemed  to  us, 
from  their  point  of  view,  than  the  period  they  had  selected : 
several  weeks  had  passed  since  the  faU  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
enemy  must  have  understood  that  by  this  time  part  of  the 
be&eging  Third  Army  had  arrived  at  the  front.  If  i^ishchenko's 
raid  nad  done  no  other  TOod,  surely  it  had  enabled  him  tp 
report  at  leaat  so  much  to  his  commander-in-chief  ? 

Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  obvious  by 
insisting  that  a  grand  attack  by  the  Russians  should  either 
have  occurred  wlulst  Port  Arthur  was  holding  out,  or,  if  that 
was  impossilbe,  within  a  week  of  its  falL  Otherwise,  according 
to  theory,  it  should  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  neverthe- 
less, when  we  came  to  look  back  upon  the  previous  political 
battle  of  the  Sha  Eo,  it  seemed  cpnceivable,  nay,  even  probable, 
that  ibis  was  going  to  be  another  instance  of  Kuropatkin  being 
foroed  to  do  somewing  merely  on  account  of  political  trqubies 
in  Boflsia.  When  politics  intrude  upon  the  battle^eld  the  most 
inoonoeivable  things  become  possible.  Therefore  we  made  up 
oar  minds  to  stand  prepared  to  fight  either  an  empty,  meaning- 
less, partial  action,  on  our  left,  or  a  great  general  action ;  but 
we  begaanow  to  think  the  former  most  likdy. 
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Accordingly,  the  general  reserve,  the  8th  Division,  was  sent 
to  Hei-kou-tai.  It  was  only  recently  that  I  was  telling  yon  of 
this  division  and  its  bad  fortune  in  seeing  no  fighting  yet.*  It 
comes  from  Sendai,  the  home  also  of  our  well-known  2nd  Divi- 
sion, and  I  think  yon  will  find  when  we  get  details  tbey  have 
done  as  well  as  their  comrades,  perhaps  even  better.  They 
made  a  fine  beginning  anyway  by  mardiing  18  miles  in  this 
awful  weather.  The  6th  Division  from  the  Fourth  Army 
followed  them  and  then  our  own  2nd  Division.-)-  Last  of  all, 
two  reserve  brigades  were  despatched,  making  a  grand  total  of 
four  Japanese  divisions  of  infantry,  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade, 
and  throe  field  batteries.  This  was  our  maximum.  We  know 
no  details  yet.  We  have  heard  only  that  whilst  the  8th  Division 
was  attacking  Hei-kou-tai,  a  detachment  of  Russians  advanced 
against  them  from  Hsiu-erh-pu,  which  is  four  miles  due  south  of 
Hei-kou-tai.  They  faced  in  two  directions  therefore  and  fought 
with  their  two  lines  forming  an  acute  angle.  Fortunately, 
before  this  had  gone  on  for  very  long,  the  2nd  Division  came 
up  and  attacked  the  enemy  from  the  south.  The  5th  Division 
attacked  the  enemy  at  liu-tiao-kou,  three  miles  north-east  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  occupied  that  placa  The  enemy's  detachments 
coming  down  south  into  the  weakly  held  gap  between  our  left 
and  the  river  Hun,  attacked  the  Japanese  posts  which  were 
stationed  in  entrenchments  with  machine  guns  at  Shen-tan-pu 
and  Li-ta-jen-tuu,  which  are,  respectively,  about  5  and  9  miles 
due  east  of  Hei-kou-tai.  The  2nd  CaveJry  Brigade  was  sent 
to  Hsiao-pei-ho{  where  the  Tai-tzu  and  the  Hun  Rivers  meet. 
They  had  been  withdrawn  some  little  time  previously  from 
the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  as  the  country  there  was  too 
mountainous  for  their  effective  use. 

The  first  success  scored  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians 
from  Liu-tiao-kou  by  the  5th  Division.  At  Hon  Wu-chia-tzu, 
2^  miles  south-west  from  Hei-kou-tai,  the  2nd  Division  obtained 
the  next  advantage  by  driving  out  the  enemy  after  some  heavy 
fighting.  At  Shen-tan-pu  the  enemy  made  no  less  than  five 
determined  attacks  against  our  entrenchment  and  its  machine 
gun,  and  were  repulsed  each  time.  The  machine  gun  did  great 
execution,  and  we  have  heard,  but  this  is  not  yet  verified,  that 
there  were  a  thousand  dead  Russians  left  before  it.  At  Li-ta- 
jen-tun  the  enemy  could  make  no  headway  at  all  against  our 
guns^  and  was  beaten  back  each  time  directly  he  tried  to 
advance.  But  the  Russians  were  in  force  at  Hei-kou-tai  and 
stuck  it  out  well  there.  The  reason  they  held  on  so  stubbornly 
was,  no  doubt,  that  if  we  had  succeeded  in  capturing  this  place, 
then  all  the  Russians  to  the  south  of  it  must  have  bef  n  cut  off 
from  their  line  of  retreat.  The  8th  Division  made  some  fine 
attacks  upon  Hei-kou-tai,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  mainly 

*  The  8th  Division  was  not  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  nntil  October 
1904. 

t  Knroki's  army  was  formed  of  the  Guard,  2ad  and  12th  Divisions. 
X  Eight  miles  sonth-west  of  the  sonth-weet  conjet*  of  Map  50. 
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by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  machine  guns.  Tbe  8th  Division 
attacked  from  the  east  and,  as  I  have  explained  akeady,  had  to 
defend  themselves  at  the  same  time  from  the  soutL  Had  the 
enemy  from  the  south  pushed  on  more  vigorously  and  faster, 
tbe  situation  of  the  8th  Division  roust  have  passed  from  its 
actual  dangerous  state  into  one  which  could  only  be  characterized 
as  desperate.  Fortunately  they  took  it  easy,  and  so  the  2nd 
Division  had  time  to  cut  in.  Had  our  division  been  less  good 
than  the  8th,  which  as  you  know  is  recruited  from  the  north- 
east of  Japan,  then  perhaps  things  would  not  have  ended  quite 
80  well  as  they  did  actually.  Curiously  the  reserve  brigade 
with  the  8th  Division  were  iJso  men  from  the  north-east,  so  the 
Russians  at  Hei-kou-tai  were  in  bad  luck.  Early  this  morning 
the  enemy  were  found  to  have  evacuated  Hei-kou-tai,  leaving 
only  a  rearguard  of  skirmishers,  and  so  we  have  now  occupied  it 
witii  but  little  resistanca  If  the  enemy  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion along  our  front  we  could  not  have  spared  so  many  troops 
as  we  did  to  meet  their  flank  attack,  and  thus  it  seems  to  me 
the  Russians  would  have  had  a  much  better  chance. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  had  assured  Marshal  Oyama  (Qeneral 
Kuroki  is  speaking)  that  I  could  spare  the  2nd  Division  what- 
ever happened,  provided  we  stuck  to  our  own  lines  and  were 
not  ordered  to  attack  the  Russian  lines.  Still  I  think  there 
might  have  been  a  little  delay  in  despatching  them  had  the 
Russians  been  active  in  our  front,  and  it  is  possible  even  that  I 
might  have  relieved  them  of  a  battalion  or  two  before  I  sent 
them  off,  under  such  conditions. 

Once  more  I  must  say  we  can  none  of  us  imagine  why 
Kuropatkin  did  not  try  this  attack  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Third  Army  fix)m  Port  Arthur.  To  have  been  quite  perfect 
for  us  he  might  have  postponed  it  just  a  few  days  longer ;  but 
after  all  we  could  not  have  selected  a  much  better  date  ourselves, 
and  we  had  been  ready  enough  for  at  least  a  week,  whenever 
they  chose  to  come  on.  There  is  a  Japanese  proverb  which  says 
that  so  soon  as  an  attack  is  made  upon  a  man  it  is  essential  he 
should  attack  in  turn  with  all  his  vigour,  even  if  he  is  much  the 
weaker  person  of  the  two.  We  always  try  to  act  on  this 
proverb.  Some  have  spoken  as  if  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai 
was  a  Russian  reconnaissance  in  force,  but  it  has  been  too  big 
an  affair  to  be  placed  in  that  category.  Our  prisoners  tell  us 
that  Kuropatkin  had  determined  to  wait  until  he  found  whether 
this  flanking  force  sent  against  our  left  could  maintain  it^^elf  in 
its  threatening  position.  Had  it  been  able  to  do  so  he  would 
then  have  come  down  in  great  force  on  the  left  of  our  army,  and 
against  that  weakly  held  section,  without  many  entrenchments 
which  extended  between  our  left  and  the  Him  River.  The 
enemy's  main  force  is  still  encamped  opposite  our  left  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun  Ha 

We  have  estimated  the  Russian  general  reserve  at  six  or 
seven  divisions,  so  Kuropatkin  must  have  employed  them  all  on 
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this  attempt  against  our  left,  for  althoQ^  the  weight  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  Uie  fo«ir  Russian  divisions  I  have  ah^Bady  given 
you,  there  were  at  least  two  divisions  backing  them  up.  At  the 
very  most  Europatkin  oannot  now  have  more  than  two  divisions 
in  rear  of  his  centre.  Our  great  olgect  must  now  be  to  keep 
tiie  Russian  force  distributed  as  at  present,  and  I  think  if  we 
leave  our  troops  there  the  Rassians  will  also  keep  theirs  watching 
them.  The  more  Europatkin  shifts  his  troops  to  bis  right  the 
more  favourable  will  the  situation  be  for  us  should  we  decide 
to  make  the  next  advance  by  Sai-ma-chi — Ping-tai-tzu  in  the 
direction  of  Ean-sho.  On  so  greatly  ext^ided  a  line  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  either  side  to  bring  up  reserves  to  the  threatened 
points,  and  it  is  not  practically  possible  to  shift  troops  from  one 
flank  to  the  other  once  fighting  has  begun.  The  Japanese 
admire  the  Russians  because  3iey  fou^t  very  bravely  at 
Hei-kou-tai.  It  was  a  case  of  fresh  troops  on  either  side.  The 
new  reserves  fought  splendidly.  One  company  went  into  action 
210  strong  and  lost  all  its  officers  and  men  except  80,  and  these 
30  still  stood  their  ground.  This  company  was  destroyed  by 
Russian  machine  guns. 

Here  ends  the  story  as  told  by  the  Commander  of  the  Firsjb 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  the  Stafi. 
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(4)  A  Japanese  Cavalry  Baid  befbre  the  Battle  of 

Mukden.* 


Rbpobt  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jabdine,  5th  Laucera 
Tokio,  19th  July  1906. 


PlaU. 
Sketch  Map    -  -  .  .    Plate  58. 


The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  raid  made  by  the 
Japanese  eavalry  on  the  Russian  lines  of  communication  ex- 
emplifies thorough  preparation  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  illustrates  the  inferiority  of  tiieir  enemy.  I  would 
beg  to  point  out  that  a  raid  of  such  a  kind  by  a  small  body  can 
only  be  possible  under  certain  conditions.  The  inhabitants  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  neutral  and 
disinterested.  This  frame  of  mind  in  the  average  Chinaman  is 
by  means  of  money  readily  converted  into  one  of  cordiality 
and  goodwill  The  nature  of  the  country  at  that  time  of  the 
year  was  most  favourable^  for  the  going  was  good  and  the  rivers 
no  obstacle.  I  think  this  raid  deserves  the  highest  praise.  One 
wonders  how  long  this  war  would  have  lasted  had  the  cavalry 
conditions  been  reversed  at  its  outset,  %,€.,  had  the  Japanese 
possessed  the  superior  numbers  and  the  Russians  the  inferior. 
This  raid  is  of  a  very  different  calibre  to  Mishchenko's,  when 
he  managed  to  reach  Ying-kou.  I  have  it  from  the  British  and 
American  consuls  of  that  plaee  that  it  was  practically  without 
defence,  although  it  contained  very  large  storea  Tet  Misbehenko 
arrived,  hesitated,  and  was  lost,  for  reinforcements  had  time  to 
come  up. 

This  raid  by  the  Japanese  cavalry  was  determined  on 
owing  to  valuable  information  obtained  by  two  or  three 
successful  reconnaissances  made  by  officers'  patrols.  These 
passing  through  the  enemy's  cavalry  lines  were  some  days 
riding  about  the  country  to  his  rear.  I  regret  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  these  officers,  but  I  have  heard  fr<»a 
others  of  some  incidents  of  their  journeys.  From  these  it  is 
seen  how,  when  dealing  with  aa  enemy  as  ignorant  as  the 
Ruseim  Cossack,  boldness  and  efiroutery,  niiie  times  out  of  ten, 
are  the  best  courses.    One  one  occasion  an  officer's  patrol^  after 

^  Aocoonts  of  other  raids  will  be  found  in  Report  5  and  in  the 
appendices  of  Report  39,  "  Japanese  Cavoliy." 
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reconnoitring  the  enemy's  line,  saw  that  the  best  place  to  pass 
through  it  was  at  a  small  bridge  on  which  a  sentry  w&s  posted. 
Putting  up  the  collars  of  their  coats  to  hide  their  faces,  they 
rode  up  to  the  bridge  in  single  file,  the  officer  leading.  On 
reaching  it,  they  dismounted  and  led  their  horses.  The  sentry, 
who  never  challenged  them,  came  forward,  and  taking  the 
officer's  horse,  led  it  acrosa  AH  having  remounted  on  the  oUier 
side,  the  sentry  for  some  reasoa  or  other  had  his  suspicions 
aroused  and  would  not  let  go  the  officer^s  reins.  The  latter 
at  once  shot  him  with  his  revolver,  and  the  patrol  galloped 
on.  They  eventually,  a  few  days  later,  regained  their  lines 
in  safety. 

The  expedition  was  organized  at  Hsiao-pei-ho — a  village 
west  of  Liao-yang  at  the  junction  of  the  Tai-tzu  and  the  Hun.* 

The  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  was  as  it  had  been 
all  the  winter,  but  about  the  middle  of  January  Mishchenko 
became  active  on  the  Japanese  left. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  which  I  will  term 
A  and  B,  each  to  act  independently.  A  was  composed  of  two 
squadrons,  i.6.,  a  total  of  200  men  odd,  under  Lieut-Colonel 
Maganuroa,  and  it  started  a  week  before  B.  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  operations  of  A,f  but  know 
that  it  succeeded  in  cutting  the  railway  west  of  Harbin,  and 
eventually  rejoined  the  Japanese  Armies  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  the  battle  of  Mukden.  B  force  was  under  the  command 
of  Major  Hasegawa  (of  the  1st  Ca\^ry  Brigade) — an  officer 
specially  selected.  His  force  was  composed  of  104  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  First  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  of 
the  3rd,  6th,  and  9th  Cavalry  Regiments.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  were  specially  selected  for  their  good  consti- 
tutions, as  well  as  other  qualities.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  not  a  man  was  left  behind  owing  to  sickness  throughout 
the  journey.  The  horses  were  chosen — the  best  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  regiments  concerned.  All  were  Government 
bred,  except  a  few  ridden  by  nien  of  the  6th  Regiment 
(Eiushu  horses,  usually  not  the  best  in  Japan).  A  veterinary 
surgeon,  doctor,  Chinese  interpreter,  and  financial  officer  accom- 
panied the  force.  At  the  start  five  Chinese  carts  accompanied 
them,  lightly  loaded,  for  the  amount  they  carried  was  equal  to 
the  amount  that  would  be  ordinarily  carried  by  two  carts. 

For  some  days  before  they  started,  the  horses  were  given  the 
kind  of  food  they  were  likely  to  get  on  the  journey,  i.e.,  kcuiliang 
seeds  and  stalks,  straw  and  bean  cake,  to  accustom  them  to  it. 
Felt  boots  and  winter  overcoats  were  worn.  The  goatskin 
waistcoat  was  not  worn,  as  it  was  judged  too  conspicuous.  Other 
than  this  there  was  no  change  in  the  men's  clothing.     The  men 

*  No  junctioD  IB  shown  on  the  map  althoagh  the  two  rivers  approaob 
very  closely  at  this  point, 
t  See  Report  6,  page  66. 
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started  with  four  days'  rations  on  the  saddle — two  of  rice  and 
two  of  biscuit.  No  forage  for  the  horses  was  carried.  The 
financial  officer  had  charge  of  10,000  yen  (more  than  £1,000)  in 
army  notes  and  cash.  This  sum  was  at  the  disposal  of  Major 
Hasegawa  for  food,  forage,  making  good  loss  of  horseflesh, 
bribery,  &c,  and  was  almost  exhausted  when  the  expedition 
came  to  an  end.  The  amount  of  ammunition  carried  was  not 
great  After  abandoning  the  Chinese  carts,  each  man  carried 
20O  rounds.  To  sum  up,  no  care  was  omitted  in  order  to  make 
the  little  force  fit  and  suitable  for  thebusiness  in  hand. 

llie  country  north  of  Fa-ku-men  is  flat  and  sometimes 
slightly  imdulating ;  villages  are  numerous.  As  soon  &s  Mon- 
golia was  entered,  fuel,  forage,  food  and  water  became  scarce. 
The  villages,  which  contain  a  pastural  population,  are  few  and 
fiEur  between.  They  rarely  consist  of  more  than  ten  houses. 
There  is  no  farming  class,  so  crops  are  scarce.  The  banks  of  the 
I-tung  are  well  populated.  It  was  the  practice  of  Major  flasegawa 
to  march  his  men  quietly  along  without  throwing  out  scauts  or 
flanking  parties  of  any  kind.  He  himself  rode  as  a  rule  a  little 
ahead  of  the  squadrons.  This  he  did  in  order  not  to  attract 
attention,  i.e.,  to  cause  people  a  little  way  off  to  suppose  that 
his  men  were  merely  a  body  of  Russians  on  the  march.  His 
information  he  got  entirely  from  the  Chinese.  No  Chinese 
bandits  accompanied  him.  Houses  being  scarce  at  times  during 
their  journey,  they  oocasionally  had  to  bivouac,  and  at  such 
times  fuel  was  invariably  difficult  to  obtain.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  the  men  suffered  ^rom  cold  and  sleepless  nights. 
He  almost  invariably  chose  a  small  village  to  sleep  in,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  large  one,  because  the  latter  was  difficult  to  guard. 
On  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  a  village,  sentries  were  at  once 
put  round  it  and  no  Chinaman  allowed  to  leave  it.  Any  inhabi- 
tant of  a  neighbouring  village  entering  it  was  forced  to  remain 
until  the  Japanese  left.  On  arriving  at  a  village  where  a  halt 
of  even  a  short  duration  was  intended,  information  was  asked  for 
and  men  imder  promise  of  money  sent  out  to  watch  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  get  additional  information.  The  going  was  never 
heavy  throughout  the  raid,  for  the  frost  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
grotmd.     The  force  at  one  time  got  within  40  miles  of  Harbin. 

Itvneramf. 

On  the  15th  January  the  force  under  Major  Hasegawa  was  I6th  Ja 
equipped  and  ready  to  start 

The  orders  given  him  were  few  but  explicit,  viz.  (l)To  move 
on  Ta-wang  (north  west  of  Hsiao-pei-ho,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Liao  Ho)  and  sever  Mishchenko's  communications.  (2)  To 
get  behind  the  enemy's  line  and  disturbing  his  flanks  and  rear, 
doing  as  much  damage  as  possible. 

Ta-wan£  was  reached  on  the  16th,  where  it  was  discovered  lath  % 
that  Mishchenko  had  already  gone  north.     On  the  19th  they 
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atarttKl  Agaiu  after  hiring  five  local  Chinese  soldiers  as  guides. 
Ilovinj;  wast  of  Usin-min-tun  and  avoiding  villages,  marching 
soniotiuies  by  night  and  sometimes  by  day,  they  got  to  Shin- 
liu-tun  (la  miles  north-west  of  Chang-tu  Fn),  ve.,  100  miles  in 
aix  days.  Tho  population  was  simple  and  well  disposed,  and,  as 
a  rult\  did  not  distinguish  them  from  Russians,  whose  scouts, 
oviMi  when  they  met  Uiem,  apparently  took  no  notice  of  them. 
At  this  nlaon  the  weather  got  much  colder,  and  they  were  obliged 
til  buy  fur  and  Chinese  caps.  The  men  wore  4he  Chinese  mp 
under  their  own,  and  the  khaki  hood  ovor  both.  They  abo 
obtained  fur  wristleti^  and  had  their  stirrups  covered  with  fur. 

kk  lte«  Shiu-Uu*tuu  was  left  on  27th  January,  with  the  intention  of 
ttetting  to  the  railw^,  but  information  firom  the  Chinese 
oiwloskHi  that  th«>  enemy  bad  posts  at  Feng-hua  and  F!a-men- 
eh«9fii^  !^   M<\jar  Hasegawa  determined  to  move  westwards. 

i  VMk  (M  Ut  February,  they  reached  Ha-ra-to-kai  (36  miles  north- 
weal  by  wiKtt  of  Shin-liu-tunX  Leaving  that  place  on  the 
same  date^  they  reachevi  Shou-kvfu-tun  (50  miles  mirth-west  of 
T^ja-luu»  whv:h  iis^  a  village  due  nixrth  of  Shin-liu-tanV  Here 
they  learut  frv>m  the  uativea  that  south  of  Chi-^-ha-ra, 
aiki  on  the  rv>ad  between  that  place  and  Pei-tu-ne«  there  were 
TOO  or  ^>0  Cotjti!iacki&  while  in  and  about  Pei-tu-ne  there 
w^im  aK>ui  lAXX)  of  the  enemy.  Added  to  this,  at  Nung-an 
Ua  ttul^ti'  iKHTiK  of  Chiu^^chun  Fu>  there  were  300  or  400 
Owsttiek;»  and  briipttda.  So  the  linie  of  the  rmtlwsf  apparenti j 
wa»  fikirty  well  ^uaidevL  Meanwhile,  the  farther  they  went 
DMCtfet  lhK»  ttfcsMTe  pco^KnsisituL  th«  oMLve^  becsb3t«e.  From  inform 
UMil^^a  cevvived  iti  ;$^med  that  there  were  fi»w«r  of  the  enemy 
us  ihi»  Ufei^hNxurtuxni  of  Xaxu^aa  th&a  eitsewh^re.  so  it  waa 
%telNniiaed  tv.^  ii«i$trvy  the  rulway  not  6u:  fitosa  ihac  pLuae. 
LMkvitt^  Shou-l^>-fu-tttiu  when^  they  diamiased  their  Chinese 
«yr^  cu  tbe  i3th«.  thiey  pused  Nuju^san  ul  the  u^t  wtcikHst 
4&iscvx^y.  aad  ceeehed  the  seii^hbourcixxi  ot*'  EL2nr4^i£i-wazk-tzi£ 
ndhv;iy  stat;icn  v30  iuile»  nccth  ^  Chtu^^chusi  ami  15  zniiiK 

ik  l^kk  ^^eM  "-'f  Nmuj^sta)  4A  4  ^m.»  I::>tih  Fehcmuy.  Dlvtl  hins^  oeitr 
ait  kand^  aoid  ^ib^  3c  Kms^^iiuii^  w^di  met  wiim.  ^aey  potthed  on  ^> 
a  pvmA  ^tk  tile  ine  v»e  ^imi  a  v^mtcMr  otileif  occtk  at  t^  :iisi&usi« 
wuece  tiiwy  blew  tm  the  rgeibiwr  -md  iwtrived  the  tseiegraph 
%^ne^  :utii  :?evtir^  ^ut^^ca^  pc^t^  W^'e  thit^  wrt^  beinxr  vn^ne. 
part  vrf  thti  d^cte  li^prvecOM  wiimixt  IjSUi;  yac*i»  ^^£  ^te  ^jiackni 
and  ^rm^Ul^i  *ti:e  7a  iA.  JLt  %3i'  dkot.  toey  ledw^  and  ^imr 
Qei4f iiii;^  :tccta  i^ic  ^  atiiMv  runted  aiu  Cheik^<a<er  hu-^Rui  y  wesa 

N  4k'tt..  *ite«  mu«ed  iiet*«i^w^»^  and  readied  S&tnu^4u^aiL 
xtjtiiift}  vr«t  :;^  j»ii!i  CNok  ^  the  C-^«m^  SLver^  woem  isiev  bmtot 
1^  cthe  '4«2^aa  W^it  hiutHd  :ia  C!iei>^i&-aur^*m»  :$^mie  CoeaiaaL 
iiMUJi^  4^9eaced  iittiieiiti^tmw  tuilwwut^  tuhiut  :3^'Kn  toe  issLNwr^ 
)ufi  %i^  ^i^'^^  ^ita\m)w  Jk;:  {£;iait-3A-Uit.  lOHjr  iieccv^md 
qbiMik  tshi  !:^hQ  ^-ieuic  ^c  :iie  t-^^un^  "vri^  :m£iS>^liiu  '^y  :iiitf  •joem^. 
^«^iiie  :tum«)eo^  ^attc»>  '4mMr.tun*  ^  viev  oeeidud  m  ftm^  iiursi. 
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On  20th  Febroary,  the  force  crossed  the  Sungari  and  20th  Fa 
reached  Chia-ehen-tzu  (a  few  mile8  north  of  the  river  on  it8 
right  bankX  where  the  report  they  bad  received  of  the  Russians 
at  Fei-tu-ne  was  corroborated.  In  addition  they  learnt  that 
there  were  150  of  the  enemy  at  8ha-li-tien  railway  station  (east 
of  Chia-ehen-tzii).  An  attack  was  decided  on.  At  8  p.m., 
therefore,  they  moved  off  At  midnight  the  Japanese  reached 
a  hill  south-wtet  of  the  station  and  lialted.  After  a  short  delay 
ten  men  were  sent  forward,  each  carrying  a  grenade,  to  creep 
up,  and  avoiding  the  sentries  explode  them  in  the  buildings  or 
defence  works.  Each  grenade  was  to  be  thrown  one  after  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  successively,  in  order  to  cause  the  maxi- 
mum of  confusion  and  disorder.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of 
the  force  was  to  follow^  and  dismounting  at  a  suitable  spot  open 
a  hot  fire  on  the  place.  All  took  place  as  arranged.  The 
enemy  opened  fire  after  the  explosions  but  it  was  noticeable 
how  few  did  so :  certainly  not  more  than  twenty,  so  it  is  sup- 
posed the  remainder  ran  off.  The  Japanese  opened  a  hot  fire 
in  retam  at  400  yards,  and  about  2  a.m.,  as  the  enemy  had 
apparently  all  gone,  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  huts  and 
sti^on.  (Jnfortunately  the  explosives  had  so  excited  some  of 
the  horses  that  seventeen  broke  away,  and  headed  for  Chia- 
ehen-tzu.  This  interfered  with  the  proceedings,  as  the  horses 
bad  to  be  recaptured  if  possible,  but  only  four  were  secured, 
the  refit  crossing  the  Sungari,  and  making  off  south.  The  day 
was  passed  at  Chia-chen-tzu,  where  Chinese  horses  were  bought 
in  lieu  of  those  that  had  been  lost.  This  contretemps  prevented 
the  Japanese  from  blowing  up  the  line.  While  at  Chia-chen-tzu, 
Bome  Chinese  who  were  sent  out  ascertained  that  there  had 
heen  120  Russians  at  the  station  prior  to  the  attack,  and  their 
casualties  amounted  to  17  killed  and  wounded.  The  Japanese 
had  no  casQaltiea 

The  2lBt  was  sp^it  at  Chia-chen-tzu.  On  the  morning  of  21*t  Fel 
the  22nd  200  Cossacks  came  from  the  direction  of  Sha-li-tien, 
bat  did  not  attack,  contenting  themselves  with  watching  Chia- 
ehen*tza  from  a  hill  north-east  of  it.  Fresh  information  from 
the  Chinese  was  to  the  effect  that  at  Chan-chun-lin  (26  miles 
north-east  of  Chia-ohen-tza)  there  was  a  mixed  force  of  the 
enemy,  so  a  more  eastward  move  was  out  of  the  question. 
Betirement  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sungari  was  decided  on. 
The  200  Cossacks  followed,  but  touch  was  lost  before  the 
Japanese  reached  the  river. 

After  crossing,  the  force  on  the  24th  reached  Tong-hua-  24th  Fe! 
knai  (18  miles  north  of  Nung-an)  most  of  the  marching  being 
done  at  night.  Here  they  heard  that  there  were  from  200  to 
300  Cossacks  at  Eao-chi-ten  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  I-tung). 
To  eat  the  railway  anywhere  in  this  district  would  be  very 
diflicalt,  so  they  pushed  on  to  Shin-shuan-shou  (26  miles  north- 
west of  Hnai-tl ;  Huai-td  is  25  miles  west  of  Chang-chun  Fu), 
where  they  arrived  on  the  28th.     The  Chinese  magistrate  of 
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this  place  told  thein  that  Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma  (who  was 
on  his  way  back  after  destroying  the  railway  west  of  Harbin),* 
had  met,  ten  days  before,  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  and  after  some  casualties  had  retired  south- 
west, also  that  the  colonel's  instructions  had  been  to  go  to 
Tei-ja-tun,  where  he  proposed  waiting  for  Majcn*  Hasegawa. 
The  magistrate  also  said  there  were  considerable  bodies  of  the 
enemy  at  Nung-an  and  Huai-td  who  patrolled  constantly  to  the 
south.  Major  Hasegawa,  on  receiving  this  information,  again 
dismissed  any  thought  of  cutting  the  railway,  and  leaving  Shin- 
it  Xar.  shuan-shou  on  1st  March,  arrived  on  the '  3rd  at  Tei-ja-tun. 
Here  the  information  was  that  the  colonel  had  passed  through 
the  village  ten  days  before,  and  fought  with  the  enemy  west  of 
Liao-yang-ka-tou  (83  miles  south  of  Toi-ja-tun),  after  which 
he  had  moved  on  south.  This,  Major  Hasegawa  thought,  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  railway,  for  in  all  probability 
most  of  the  Cossacks  had  gone  south  in  pursuit  of  Colonel 
Naganuma.  He  chose  Ssu-ping*kai  railway  station  as  his 
objective,  but  as  first  move  he  left  Tei-ja-tun  and  went  to  a 
small  village  12  miles  south  of  it,  Tei-ja-tun  being  too  large 
bh  Xar.  a  place  to  stop  in.  All  the  4th  he  remained  at  the  small 
village,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  ni^ht  6th-7th.  During 
this  stay  he  got  the*  following  information: — *' Bodies  of  the 
enemy  are  defending  a  line  from  Feng-hua  to  Fa-ku-men.  It  is 
a  strong  line,  and  at  the  latter  place  tiiere  are  about  6,000  men. 
The  troops  at  the  former  place  have  some  guns.  There  are 
troops  also  along  the  railway  itself."  It  seems  the  Russians 
must  have  imagined  that  large  forces  of  the  Japanese  cavalry 
were  threatening  the  railway.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
correspondent  on  the  Russian  side  writing  to  a  German  news- 
paper stated  that  just  before  the  battle  of  Mukden,  Europatkin 
sent  an  infantry  brigade  north  to  guard  the  railway,  owing  to 
the  Japanese  cavalry  raids.  During  the  night  6th-7th  the 
squadron  marched  18  miles  in  a  south-east  direction  to  Pa-chia- 
tzu.  On  the  way  the  natives  were  hostilely  inclined,  and  at 
first  refusing  to  provide  guides^  were  eventually  compelled  to  do 
so.  These  men  did  their  best  to  escape.  This  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  led  Major  Hasegawa  to  think  that  the 
enemy's  force  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  strongs  so  on  the  night 
7th-8th  he  went  back  to  the  small  village  he  had  occupied  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

bh  Xar.  It  was  now  more  than  fifty  days  since  the  force  had  started 
with  four  days'  rations,  and  the  Chinese  food  was  telling  on 
men  and  animals.  The  former  were  thin  and  the  latter  weak. 
On  this  account  Hasegawa  divided  his  force  into  two  parties  of 
about  fifty  each,  one  of  strong  men  and  horses,  and  one  of  weak 
men  and  horses.  Up  to  this  date  they  had  had  no  casualties. 
On   the   night   9th-lOth   he   despatched   the  weaker  party  to 

*  The  railway  soath  of  Harbin  only  was  cut  by  thia  party,  eee  Beport  5. 
page  66. 
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Shin-liu-tun,  where  they  were  to  await  him,  while  he  himself  10th  Mai 

with  the   stronger  party  moved   on  Ssu-ping-kai  station.     At 

lO   a.m,  10th   March,   they  reached    Pao-li-pao   (north-east  of 

Pa-chia-tzu).     Here  they   were  surrounded   suddenly  by  300 

Cossacks,  who,  keeping  at  a  fairly  safe  distance,  opened  fire, 

wliich  they  returned  from  the  village.     After  fighting  for  some 

tinae,  a  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  seen  in  the  distance 

advancing  from  the  north-east.     Hasegawa  quickly   saw  that 

tlxere  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  make  a  bolt  for  it,  so  he 

broaght  all  his  men  to  the  south  side  of  the  village  and  ordered 

tbem  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes,  to  clear 

the  way.     Then,  jumping  on  their  horses,  the  Japanese  drew 

tVieir  swords  and  charged  out  of  the  village.     The  Cossacks  in 

&x>at,  ix.,  on  the  south  side,  did  not  care  to  meet  them,  but 

aome  of  the  Japanese  rode  at  those  who  were  nearest,  and  if 

they  did  not  kiU  any,  wounded  a  few.     There  was  no  time  to 

ftxiqnire.     The  party   then  galloped   oflf  to  the  south.      Four 

Japanese  were  slightly  wounded, "but  got  away.     Five  owing  to 

their  horses  being  weak    were    left    behind.      Their  fate   is 

unknown.     The  enemy   never  came   on   boldly,   although  the 

^bole  affair  lasted  forty  minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Japanese  that  the  two  parties 

W  separated  a  few  hours  before.     Had  it  been  otherwise  their 

<s«ualtie8  would  have  been  great.     After  going  18  miles  in  a 

WQtherly  direction    as    fast    as    they  could   without   utterly 

faK)cking  up  the  horses,  they  lost  sight  of  the  CJossacks,  and  at 

^  p.iiL  reached  a  village  6  miles  south   of  Liao-yang-ka-tou. 

Jnst  before  reaching  it  they  caught  up  the  other  party.     Here 

the  force  halted  for  a  few  hours. 

It  was  clear  to  Major  Hasegawa  that  any  further  attempts 
agamst  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  were  out  of  the 
<)tie8ti(m«  He  had  done  a  great  deal  by  drawing  off*  the  enemy 
north.  Small  though  his  force  was  it  had  apparently  afforded 
the  Russians  guarding  the  railway  some  anxiety.  After  a  few 
hours'  rest  he  start^  for  Hsin-min-tun,  and  making  a  detour 
west  of  Fa-ku-men,  during  which  he  met  with  no  enemy,  he 
leached  the  Japanese  lines  on  the  16th  March,  just  as  the  battle  ICth  Mai 
of  Mukden  was  being  concluded. 

The  casualties  were  9  men  wounded  and  missing ;  21  horses 
were  lost.  Many  horses  were  lame  at  the  end  of  the  expedition, 
hut  hardly  one  was  not  as  sound  as  ever  after  treatment  and  a 
rest    Most  of  the  money  was  spent. 
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(6)  Japanese  Cavalry  Raid  against  the  Bnssian 

Lines  of  Commnnlcation  in  JanuaiTf 

February,  and  March  1905. 


Repobt  by  Lieut-Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General 
Staff.    Tokio,  3rd  October  1905. 


PlaUa. 

General  map  -  -  -  -    Map  54 

Destruction  of  Hsin-kai  Ho  bridge   -        '"Vln  text 
Attack  on  Chang-chia-pu      -        -  -J 

AppericUx. 
Articles  carried  on  the  horse. 


Covering  Letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  account  of  a  raid  carried 
out  against  the  Russian  lines  of  communication  north  of  Mukden 
iu  the  early  months  of  1906,  by  a  party  of  Japanese  cavalry 
under  Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma,  commanding  the  8th  Cavalry 
Regiment 

I  would  point  out,  that  in  spite  of  the  destructive  work  of 
the  raid  having  invariably  been  undertaken  by  night  and  in 
pitch  darkness,  no  mishap  occurred,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  precise  knowledge  previously  imparted  to  each 
officer  and  man  of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  That  no  rumour 
of  the  projected  movement  (so  far  as  is  known)  reached  the 
Russians  on  the  Sha  Ho — a  movement  which  must,  through  the 
nature  of  the  organization  of  the  force,  have  been  known  or 
suspected  by  several  thousand  officers  and  men — speaks  well 
for  the  reticence  of  the  Japanese  army. 

Some  of  the  names  on  the  maps  forwarded,  more  especially 
those  in  Mongolia,  are  probably  not  transliterated  into  correct 
Anglicized  Chinese,  but  the  maps  from  which  they  were  copied 
were  in  manuscript,  and  the  Chinese  characters  extremely 
difficult  to  decipher. 
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Narrative, 

General  Condition  of  the  Russian  and  Ja/pa^Mse  Armies 
prior  to  the  Raid, 

The  month  of  December  1904  saw  the  Russian  a^d  Japanese 
annies  facing  each  other  at  close  distance  along  the  line  of  the 
Sha  Ho,  under  such  climatic  conditions  as  seemed  likely,  for  a 
time,  to  debar  either  side  from  embarking  upon  operations  of  an 
extensive  or  protracted  nature.  Yet  the  opportunity  for  minor 
enterprises  on  the  flanks  was  favourable ;  for  the  rivers,  being 
frozen,  offered  no  obstacle  to  free  movement,  and  the  troops 
which  services  of  this  order  demand,  were  precisely  those  that 
could  th^i  best  be  spared.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  con- 
templated cavalry  action  in  the  area  lying  west  of  their 
^^spective  forces,  where  the  ground,  being  level  and  open,  is  far 
^ore  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  on 
the  eastern  flank.  The  result  of  deliberations  on  the  one  hand 
g^ve  birth  to  Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko's  raid  on  Ying-kou, 
^tile  those  on  the  other,  with  "#hich  we  are  at  present  con- 
<^^ed,  led  to  the  bold  dash  of  Major-Qeneral  Akiyama's 
^alry  against  the  railway  near  Chang-chun  Fu. 

The  1st  Japanese  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  the  latter  general 
(ihe  same  brigade  that  had  covered  the  left  of  the  Second 
Anny  from  the  battle  of  Ta-shih-chiao  onwards)  was  at  this 
time  holding  a  line  from  Li-ta-jen-tun  (B  6)  westward  through 
Shen-tan-pu  (B  6)  to  Hei-kou-tai  (B  6),  and  attached  to  it  were 
^e  mounted  troops  of  several  infantry  divisions.  To  employ 
the  whole  of  this  force  (whose  numbers  probably  did  not  equal 
tkose  led  by  Major-General  Mishchenko  in  his  abortive  effort 
to  the  south)  against  the  Russian  rear  did  not  enter  into  the 
Japanese  plan,  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  not  only 
seriously  weakened  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  and  shown  that 
weakness  to  the  enemy,  but  would  have  also  minimized  mobility, 
a  factor  upon  which  success  mainly  depended. 

The  Object,  Organization,  and  Strength  of  ike  Expedition^ 

The  general  object  of  the  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  entrusted  by  Major-General  Akiyama  to  the  officer 
adeeted  by  him  to  take  command,  were  to  cut  the  railway  and 
Megraph  lines  at  a  point  well  to  the  north  of  the  Manchn 
capital.  This  was,  if  possible,  to  be  effected  at  some  unguarded 
or  weakly-guarded  spot,  but,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  any  bridge  of  importance  (where  damage  done  would  give 
the  best  results)  would  be  found  without  protection,  the 
ganjsoii  of  the  place  must  be  driven  ofi  or  held  in  check  while 
those  deputed  to  lay  and  fire  explosives  did  their  work.  To 
meet  these  requirements  it  was  necessary  that  the  force  detailed 
diould  have  some  fighting  value,  but  as  small  bodies  move 
more  quickly,  axe  more  eamly  supplied  and  readily  hidden  than 
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larger  ones,  it  was  deemed  of  first  importance  to  keep  its 
numbers  within  certain  limita  These  considerations  led  to  the 
following  organization : — 

OjJiceT  in  Cammamd. 

Ideut.-Colonel  Naganmna  (Commanding  8th  Cavalry  R^- 
ment). 

staff. 
Captain  Miyauchi,  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
2nd  laeut.  Namata  „  „ 

Ist      „      Gunchi  „  „        (medical  officer). 

14  N.C.O.'s  and  men  and  a  few  interpretera 
Total — 4>  officers,  14  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and  interpreters. 

No.  1  Squo/chron, 

Captain  Asano. 

No.  1  Section.  No.  S  Section.  No.  3  Section. 

Ist  Lieut.  Sakuma.    2nd  Lieut.  Eotsutsumi.    2nd  Lieut.  Uchida. 
Total  4  officers,  73*  N.C.O/s  and  men,  and  a  few  interpreters. 

No.  2  Squadron. 
Na  1  Section.  No.  2  Section.  No.  8  Section. 

Ist  Lieut.  Oikawa.       2nd  Lieut.  Kurita.       2nd  Lieut.  Tamura. 

Total — 4  officers,  73*  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and  a  few  interpreters. 

General  total — 12  officers,  160  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  and 
interpreters. 

Chinese  spies  (and  probably  Jiq>anese  disguised  as  Chinese) 
accompanied  the  force. 

Supplies  for  men  and  horses  were  to  be  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  neither  carts  nor  pack 
animals  were  taken. 

The  officer  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  was  directed 
to  choose  his  own  staff,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  was 
drawn  from  and  selected  by  the  officers  commanding  the  5th, 
8th,  13th,  and  14th  Cavalry  Regiments,  the  latter  two  of  which 
formed  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade. 

On  the  30th  December  Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma  assembled 
the  whole  of  the  officers  who  were  to  accompany  him,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  l)e  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  which  is  about  to  take  place,  and  that  you 
officers  have  been  chosen  to  form  part  Uiereof  reflects 


*  Inclndes  1  intendanoe sergeant  for  supplydotie 
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honour  upon  yon ;  indeed,  in  my  opinion/ the  service 
in  which  we  are  about  to  be  engaged  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  for  distinction  thfua  almost  any  other 
that  has  occurred  during  the  present  campaign.  You 
officers  have  been  picked  from  amongst  many  others 
for  valour,  sagacity,  and  energy,  and  1  rely  absolutely 
upon  you  to  strain  every  nerve  so  that  our  united 
efforts  may  bring  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
-  Japanese  army.  Recollect  that  while  honour  is  to  be 
derived  from  responsibility,  responsibility  involves 
hard  work,  and  again,  that  bard  work,  when  combined 
with  daring,  demands  that  the  body  be  physically 
strong.  I  desire,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  view 
what  I  have  said,  and  the  great  responsibility  which, 
as  officers  of  this  expedition,  you  must  bear. 

''  2.  There  will  be  no  admixture  of  men  and  horses  from 
different  regiments  in  the  sections  of  which  each 
squadron  is  composed,  but  each  section  will  be 
organized  from  one  of  the  units  chosen  to  furnish  its 
quota.  In  selecting  men  and  horses  the  following 
points  will  be  kept  in  view: — (a)  Non-commis- 
sioned officer's  and  men.  These  must  be  possessed 
of  great  physical  strength  and  endurance.  Where 
men  combine  these  attributes  with  activity,  sagacity, 
and  boldness,  they  will  be  taken,  but  physical 
strength  and  endurance  are  to  be  the  basis  of 
selection,  (b)  Horses.  It  is  preferable  that  men 
should  ride  their  own  horses,  but  those  that  are 
not  good  feeders,  and  will  not  eat  any  kind  of  forage, 
and  also  those  given  to  neighing  will  be  rejected. 
In  selecting  horses,  preference  ¥rm  be  given  to  such 
as  are  smaU  compai^ed  to  the  height  of  me  riders. 

''S.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  duration  of  the  expedition 
will  be  one  month,  but  it  is  possible  that  that  period 
may  be  exceeded. 

**4.  The  equipment,  &c,  to  be  taken,  and  amount  of  money 
to  be  carried  for  expenses,  are  shown  on  the  attached 
table."^ 

Major-General  Akiyama  was  present  while  Lieut.-Colonel 
Naganuma  was  giving  the  above  instructions,  and  added  remarks 
to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  In  the  performance  of  the  service  for  which  you  have  been 
selected  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  dangers  and  submit 
to  hardships^  but  the  latter  can  be  overcome  by  patience 
and  physical  endurance.  If  you  carry  out  your  duty, 
you  will  cut  the  enemy's  communications  and  cause  him 
great  inconvenience,  and,  even  if  you  should  fail,  the 

*  000  Appendix,  p.  81. 
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mere  fact  of  your  appearance  in  his  reax  will  produce 

great  effect  and  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 

the  first  line  in  order  to  guard  against  you.    Let  every 

officer  remember  that  on  this  occasion   tibier  cavalry  is 

about  to  asiiist  the  whole  army,  and  whether  you  succeed 

or  fail  you  go  forth  as  the  representatives  of  the  Cavalry 

of  Japan." 

bth  Jan.  By  the  4th  January  1905  the  raidmg  party  was  organized 

and  had  assembled  at  Su-ma-pu  (B  6X*  cucid  from  that  date  to 

the  8th  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  engaged  in 

pistol,  Mid  the  men  in  carbine,  practice,  the  latter  beii^  instructed 

in  the  methods  of  cooking  the  various  kinds  of  millet  and  other 

grain  on  which  the  party  would  have  to  subsist  during  the  time 

of  its  absisnce  in  the  north.   The  horses,  too,  in  order  to  accustom 

them  in  some  degree  to  the  change  of  diet  which  would  shortly 

begin,  were  fed  on  forage  such  as  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit 

of  giving  to  their  animals. 


Plan  of  March. 

As  both  officers  and  men  were  unacquainted  with  the  region 
through  which  they  would,  pass,  no  exact  plan  could  belaid 
down  as  to  the  villages  through  which  they  would  proceed,  and 
the  arraagements,  which  were  consequently  liable  to  alteration, 
were  generally  as  follows : — 

The  primary  object  was  to  arrive  at  Pa-la<tao-kai  (A  4),  but, 
as  to  reach  that  place  by  the  shortest  route  from  Su*ma-pu  (B  6) 
would  expose  the  party  to  almost  certain  discovery  by  the  Russian 
cavalry,  it  was  decided  that  the  Hun  should  be  crossed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hsiao-pei-ho  (B  6),  and  the  laao  at  Tien- 
chia-ta  (A  6).  From  the  latter  village  the  hill  of  Hsiao-pei 
Shan  (A  5)  would  be  gained  and  the  willow  pallisade  traversed 
in  the  environs  of  Hsin-liu-tim  (A  5). 

After  reaching  Pa-la-tao-kai  (A  4),  it  was  proposed  to  move  to 
Chang-lin-tzu  (C  1),  but  ample  latitude  was  lef  t  to  Lieut.-Colonel 
Naganuma  in  deciding  whether  that  place  or  some  other  in  its 
vicinity  should  be  mi^e  the  second  goal  of  his  party.  In  any 
case  it  was  determined  that  he  must  endeavour  to  arrive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chang-chun  Fu  (E  1),  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Hail  way,  44  miles  south  of  Harbin  and 
198  north  of  Mukden,  and  destroy  a  poition  of  the  line,  but 
should  this  be  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  military  stores 
collected  at  Chang-chun  Fu  were  to  be  burnt.  Either  of  these 
purposes  carried  out,  the  party  was  to  witiidraw  €Uid  interrupt 
the  traffic  between  Harbinf  and  Tsitsihar  *  It  had  originally 
been  proposed  that  the  bridge  over  the  To-man  Ho,t  near 
Yao-men,t  which  is  some  4?  miles  north  of  Chaiigi^hun  Fu, 

^  See  Map  54.  f  'JUbeBe  plaoea  are  not  ahown  on  Plate  54. 
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sboold  serve  as  the  object  of  attack,  bat,  as  it  proved  to  be 
protected  by  a  considerable  guard,  another  such  vulnerable  point 
nearer  that  place  was  finally  selected. 

^  The  best  way  of  iniSicting  a  maximum  of  damage  in  a 
miirimTim  of  time  to  the  bridge,  telegrajih  wires,  rolling  stock, 
if  met  with,  and  stores  was  carefully  considered,  for,  as  rapid 
action  was  an  essential  element  in  the  scheme  of  the  raid,  it  waa 
undesirable  that  a  single  moment  should  be  lost  at  some  critical 
joncture  throu^  ignorance  or  indecision.  But  a  problem  which 
^w  far  more  (Ufficult  to  solve  satisfactorily  than  the  route  to  be 
followed  or  the  destruction  to  be  done,  lay  in  the  question  of 
maintaining  communication  with  the  rear.  To  lea\'e  posts  for 
^  purpose,  here  and  there  in  the  villages  along  the  line  of 
niarch,  would  not  only  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  small  force  to 
*n  undesirable  degree,  but  might  possibly  disclose  the  trail  of 
tlie  raiders  and  make  their  eventual  retreat  far  from  secure. 
After  much  discussion  it  wns  decided  that  orderlies  sent  with 
nieaeages  must  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  friendly  troops, 
*iid  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  march,  they  should,  if 
P*8ible,  rejoin  the  raiding  party,  bringing  with  them  as  much 
^munition  and  as  large  a  quantity  of  explosives*  as  they  could 
<^^.  Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that  sick  and  wounded  should 
^  sent  to  the  rear  by  Chinese  carts,  impressed  for  the  pur- 
pose when  required,  bat  that  if  distance  made  such  a  scheme 
^practicable,  they  should  he  carried  by  those  means  to  villages 
l^ond  the  radius  of  Kussian  visitations,  and  the  inhabitants 
^«reof  well-paid  for  taking  care  of  them. 


*  Fvrst  Period  of  Movement 

9th  January  to  6th  February. 

(Dnring  this  period  the  force  hid  from  the  enemy,  and  moved 
to  the  place  near  which  damage  to  the  railway  was  to  be 
effeeted.) 

On  the  9th  January  Lieui-Colonel  Naganuma  marched  his  9th  Jan. 
foree  without  incident  from  Su-ma-pu  (B  6)  to  Ma-chang  (B  6) 
a  hw  miles  south  of  Hsiao-pei-ha 

On  the  10th,  information  was  received  at  Tien-chia-ta  (A  6)  lOth  Jai 
at  6  p.m.,  to  the  efiect  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  that  day 
paised  the  Hun  and  come  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 
mounted  troope,  for  the  Russians,  under  Major-Cieneral  - 
Ififlhehenko,  were  now  moving  south  towards  Ying-kou,  and, 
had  the  Japeuiese  left  Su-ma-pu  one  day  earlier,  they  would 
have  found  that  general  barring  their  pathway  to  the  west. 
At  7^  p.m.,  an  (Acer's  patrol  was  despatched  with  orders  to 

*  Amiminition  and  explosiyes  r^nreienied  the  **  life  of  iha  raid,"  and 
M  miich  as  jpoMoUe  of  both  was  carried.    Ftde  i^ipeiidis.— A  H. 
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get  in  touch  with  the  retreating  Japanese  cavaliy  on  the  Hun,* 
and  bring  back  information  r^uding  the  hostile  movement. 

di  JaB.  At  3  a.ni.  on  the  11th  it  retamed,  and  the  officer  n>ported 

that  tlie  cavalry  had  fallen  back  so  far  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  come  up  with  it,  but  that  some  infantry  whom  he  had 
met  Btatcl  that  the  enemy's  mounted  troops  numbered  some 
10,000  men,  divided  into  three  parties,  of  which  two  were 
already  east  of  the  Hun  moving  in  a  southerly  direction^  before 
whose  rear  guard  the  Japanese  cavalry  had  been  forced  to  retire. 
Further  information  had  been  elicited  by  this  officer  from  some 
Chinese  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  had  from  600  to  700 
carts  in  Cha-chia>erh  (A  7),  and  that  a  part  of  their  troops  was 
halted  in  a  village  west  of  that  place.  No  sooner  was  this 
report  delivered  than  Lieut. -Colonel  Na^anuuia  moved  his  force 
to  Chieh-chia-tzu  (A  U),  first  sending  back  a  message  to  the 
nearest  cavalry  of  the  Second  Army,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
information  just  received  and  added  that  he  was  now  advancing 
on  Pa-chiuo*tai  (A  6).  To  escape  notice  as  far  as  possible  at 
this  time,  and  later,  side  tracks  only  were  followed  and  high- 
ways frequented  by  Chinese  carts  avoided,  while  villages  of 
inconsiderable  size  were  selected  for  quartering  the  troops. 

)h  Jmi.  Leaving  C'hieh-chia-tzu  in  the  morning,  the  advance   was 

resuinofi  towards  Usiao-pei  Shan  (A  5),  and  on  the  way  thither, 
while  naming  Pei-kou — a  village  close  to  Shih-tai-tzu  (A  6) — 
ncijtne  C/hinose  troopsf  opened  fire,  but  were  speedily  made  to 
rf^lroftt  without  loss  on  either  side.  The  night  of  this  date  was 
pAAACKl  at  Hhih'tai-tzu. 

Il^lflll         Till*  riiarcti  wam  continued  at  9  a.m.,  the  Hsip-niin-tun  railway 
I'  )mUnf  crrmMul  and   Pa-la-tao-kai  (A  4)  reached  at  4  p.m.  on  the 

IflHi,  wliirn  li  halt,  preparatory  to  the  further  advance  to  the 
untiUt  waM  niailo  on  the  17th  and  18th.  Rations  and  forage 
ftlllfli'lwhl'  in  Uml  thn  force  for  five  days  were  here  collected  and 
Ifm^flfd  nu  niilnrmf  carts,  for  it  was  known  that  the  villages 
r<M'l'hf*t'  nn  wnt'n  p<Mir  and  incapable  of  feeding  the  party,  and 
M  Mspotf' flnMcrlliln^  what  had  occurred  since  the  last  was -made 
¥^t^  ilisupaidhml  tfi  thu  roar.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that 
UiM  tnn^  Wfiuld  move  to  Hsin-chieh-chiao  (C/D  1),  where 
ftM|ipl)P4  WMr»«  rpnortcMl  to  be  more  abundant  than  at  Chang-lin- 
Mu  (^)  I),  whll'iior  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  party 
^hoitlil  tiavit  ((ono. 

Ji  Jatti  On  Mm   lilUi  Ta-tang-ving-tzu  (A  4)  was  reached,  beyond 

whhili  vHla^n  in  a  gritat  plain.  Here  it  was  decided  to  leave  a 
Aihiill  ftoiniiMinicating  {iont  in  charge  of  a  warrant  officer,  whose 
duty,    iM^NiilitM   transmitting  reports  to  the  rear,  was  to    bum 

*  Th«i  Ut  Oiivalry  lUglmoiit  wm  ffoarding  the  Hnn,  as  well  as  3ome 
liiiti  of  (ximfiititiloiitiori  iiifantry^-A.  fi. 

t  TbiN  tia|ipoiiod  froqiKiiitljr  daring  the  raid,  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
■oldiors  UoUiff  on  the  look-cnt  for  bandits,  and  mistakiiig  the  Japanese 
in  their  khaki  greatcoats  for  these  distarbera  of  the  peace.— A.  H. 
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sQppfies  bought  in  the  village,  on  behalf  of  the  Russians,  by 
Chinese  oontractoro.  This  place,  like  many  others  where 
supplies  were  collected  for  General  Kuropatkin's  army,  was 
rarely  visited  by  his  troops,  and  thus  the  post  ran  little  risk  of 
discovery  for  some  time  to  come. 

On  the  20th  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  was  left,  and  marching  north-  20th-2^ 
wards  daily,  Ta-huang  (B  1)  was  reached  on  the  27th,  where  *'^*'^* 
the  villagers  stated  that  about  one  month  earlier  the  enemy  had 
come  to  Tei-chia-tun  (B  2),  and  made  large  purchases  of  cows 
and  oxen,  and  that  some  of  his  men  were  still  there  for  that 
purpose. 

On  the  28th  the  force  proceeded  to  Sha-tai  (B  1),  and  on  2Bth  Ja 

leaving  it  a  few  rifle  shots  were  heard.     A  patrol  was  at  once 

despatched  to  ascertain  if  they  came  from  a  hostile  force,  and 

it  soon  reported  that  about  one  hundred  Mongolian  troops  were 

attacking  the  supply  carts,  which,  under  escort  of  2nd  Lieut. 

Tamura's  section,  were  coming  on  behind.     Captain   Asano's 

squadron  was  immediately  detached  to  assist,  but  found  that 

the  carts  had  fallen  back,  and  that  the  escort  was  protecting 

them  from  the  walls  of  Ho-lu-mo-to.*     In  a  brief  space,  and 

without  loss,  the  road  was  cleared,  and  2nd  Lieut.  Eotsutsumi's 

section  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  now  flying  Mongola     The  march 

was  then  continued,  and  Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma  proceeded 

with  Captain  Nakaya's  squadron  to  Wu-tien-hua  (B  1).  while 

the  carts  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  halted  at  Hou-liu-tun 

(Bl). 

On  the  29th  the  force  pursued  its  way  to  Ha-la-mo-to  (B  1),  a9tli  Ji 
which  was  found  to  be  situated  on  the  highway  from  Chi-chi-ha* 
^  Tei-chia-tun  (B  2),  and,  as  this  was  considered  a  dangerous 
place  for  a  halt,  the  night  was  passed  at  Ta-la-ho  (B  1). 

On  the  30th  Ta-yuan-chih  (C  I)  was  reached,  where  the  30th  Ja 
force  remained  till  the  Cth  February.  Here  the  sick  were  6th  Pel 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  inhabitants,  and  arrangements 
were  made  regarding  the  equipment  of  the  horaes  in  the  coming 
^J^ah  against  the  railway.  The  distribution  of  the  several 
Parties,  into  which  the  force  must  necessarily  be  divided  in  that 
l^^tion,  was  also  decided  upon,  and  the  men  were  practised 
^  laying  and  firing  explosives. 

Second  Period. 
7th  to  10th  February. 

(This  period  embraces  the  advance  to  the  railway  line,  the 
destruction  of  a  bridge,  and  retreat  therefrom.) 

On  the  7th  February  Ta-yuan-chih  (B-C  1)  was  left,  and  7th  Pel 
Eu-chia-tzu  (C  1)  reached. 

•  This  place  is  not  on  Map  54,  it  is  soath  of  Sha-tai  (B 1 )  .* 
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Ii  Feb.  On  the  9Ui  the  force  moved  to  La-la-tan  (D   1).     There 

spies,  who  had  beeu  sent  on  in  advance,  retomed,  and  after 
hearing  their  report  the  final  arrangements  r^ardiog  the 
destruction  of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Hsin-kai  Ho  (E  2) 
were  made. 

ftix  Feb.  At  3  p.m.  on  the  10th  the  march  was  continued,  and  at 
9  p.m.  a  halt  was  called  for  the  night  at  Liu-chia-tun  (D  1). 
Next  day  would  be  the  anniversary  of  the  national  holiday 
commemorating  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
Emperors  that  had  ruled  Japan,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  of  1889,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  an  auspicious 
occasion  on  which  to  carry  out  the  dangerous  mission  of  the 
party :  to  celebrate  a  work  of  construction  by  one  of  destruction. 

.tb  Feb.  On  the  11  th^  as  the  distance  to  be  covered  was  short 
Liu  chiji-tun  was  not  left  until  a  little  after  midday,  and  by 
5  p.m.  the  force  was  assembled  at  Yang-chia-tun,*  a  village 
about  5  miles  west  of  the  railway  line.  Three  hours  later,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  a  move  was  again  made,  not  a  sound 
being  audible  beyond  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  hard- 
frozen  ground,  and  Yen-cbia-wo-peng,*  two  miles  nearer  the 
object  of  attack,  gained.  There  still  remained  to  be  covered 
5,000  yards  of  open  ground,  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
bridgef  was  guarded  and  the  moon  would  not  set  till  niidnight, 
some  hours  must  be  passed  before  the  time  for  action  would 
arrive.  The  men  were  therefore  ordered  to  dismount  and  tie 
their  horses  up  securely,  and  the  following  ordei-s  were  given 
by  Lieut-Colonel  Naganuma: — 

"1.  2nd   Lieut   Numata  will  be  in  charge  of  the  horses, 
and  will  have  with   bim    1  N.C.O.    and  4  men,  and 
8  N.C.0.*8  and  men  from  sections  (i.e.,  in  all  13  N.C.O.'s 
and  men).    The  medical  officer  will  make  the  necessary 
preparations  in  the  village. 
'*  2.  Captain  Miyauchi  is  appointed  to  command  the  demolition 
parties,  which  will  be  led  by  2nd  Lieuts.  Kotsutsumi 
and  Kurita. 
"3.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  will  form  the  covering  force 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  Captain  Nakaya  will  perform 
similar  service  on  the  left. 
"  4.  On  the  march  the  officer  commanding  the  force  will  be 
on  foot  (as  was  everyone)  in  front  of  the  covering 
force,  but  during  the  operation  he  will  remain  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  squadrons. 
"  5.  The  signal  to  retire  will  be  the  sound  of  the  loudest 

explosion. 
"  6.  The  line  of  retreat  will  be  along  the  river  bed  to  the 

village. 
"  7.  The  countersign  will  be ." 

*  This  place  is  not  marked  on  Map  54. 
^  t  The  bridge  in  qnestion  is  understood  to  hare  consisted  of  two  iron 
girders,' ef^h  girder  30  feet  long,  resting  on  a  oentnil  gxanite  pio*. — A.  H. 
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At  2.30  a.m.,  in  pitch  darkness  and  in  dead  silence,  the  force  I2th  Fal 
moved  off  towards  tiie  railway  line.*  The  squadrons  advanced 
at  first  in  dose  order  with  scouts  thrown  forward  a  short 
distance,  but  when  from  500  to  600  yards  from  the  bridge  they 
extended.  This  change  of  formation  had  just  been  completed 
and  the  march  resumed,  when  three  Cossacks  rode  along  the 
front,  on  which  the  Japanese^  seeing  that  their  presence  was 
discovered,  opened  fire.  This  was  returned  from  the  guard- 
houset  north  of  the  river  and  from  the  bridge  itself.  Lieut- 
Colonel  Naganuraa  now  ordered  Captain  Nakaya  to  lead  bis 
squadron  against  the  former  place,  from  which  a  heavy  fire, 
directed  through  loopholes,  was  maintained,  while  the  demolition 
parties,  impeded  by  their  explosives,  advanced  with  difficulty 
Blong  the  surface  of  the  ice-bound  river,  preceded  by  four  men 
armed  with  carbines  and  carrying  wire-cutters.  The  enemy, 
now  realizing  that  his  post  was  seriously  threatened,  concen- 
trated his  fire  on  and  around  the  bridge,  hoping  to  annihilate 
those  who,  regardless  of  his  efforts,  at  length  reached  the  central 
pier.  A  charge  was  soon  laid  and  fired,  but  though  a  portion 
of  tihe  stonework  was  demolished,  no  very  serious  damage  was 
effected,  while  the  enemy,  now  certain  as  to  where  the  greatest 
danger  lay,  increased  his  fire  in  that  direction.  A  second  and  a 
third  charge  was  laid  amid  a  rain  of  bullets,  which  rang  against 
the  metal  girders  and  caused  sparks  to  fly  from  the  granite  of 
the  pier.  This  time  both  charges  proved  effectual,  and  with  a 
deafening  sound  the  pier  coUaj^ed,  bringing  to  the  ground  both 
girders.  With  loud  shouts  of  *' Banzai!"  the  men  fell  back 
afong  the  river  bed  aiid  soon  reached  the  village.  Here  it  was 
found  that  the  operation  had  not  been  carried  out  without  loss, 
for  in  the  attack  upon  the  guard-house  2nd  Lieut.  Tamura 
fell,  and  at  the  bridge  2nd  Ueut  Eotsutsumi  was  wounded, 
while  of  the  men,  in  all  2  were  killed  and  8  wounded.  At 
6.20  a.m.  the  force  left  the  village,  taking  with  it,  on  Chinese 
carts,  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  at  10  a.m«  reached  Erh* 
tai-hua  (E  l),t  where,  after  resting  till  6.30  p.m.,  a  move  was 
made  to  Erh-chieh-shan  (E  1),  and  the  night  passed  there. 

On  reaching  Chiao-pao-hou  (D  1)  (m  the  13th,  information  13th  Fa 
was  received  from  Chinese  spies  that  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  about  17  miles  south-east  of  that  place  at  Yang- 
chia-tien — a  village  not  nuvrked  on  the  maps  carried  by  the 
parky — and  further  that  400  to  500  Japanese  troops  had  arrived 
on  the  previous  day  at  Hsin-chieh-chiao  (C/D  1).  As  nothing 
r^;arding  the  latter  force  was  known,  though  it  was  supposed 
to  form  another  raiding  party,  an  officer's  patrol  was  despatched 
to  verify  its  presence  in  Hsin^chieh-chiao. 

On  the  14th  the  force  left  Chiao-pao-hou  at  dawn  and  went  14th  Pa 
towards  Hsin-chieh-chiao,  reaching  Yao-ta-tzu  (D  1)  at  4  p.m., 

*  See  Plate  opposite. 

t  These  goard-hoases  are  usually  strongly  Imill  of  sloiie  or  bridk,  and 
zxHiiid  iSba/L  M  an  earthen  paimpai  and  aomatimea  atoeiade  work.— A.  H. 
XSeeHM^U. 
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where  the  patrol  despatched  soon  arrived  and  reported  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  a  party  of  Japanese  cavalry  hcul  been 
in  Hsin-chieh-chiao,  but  had  left,  and  in  what  direction  they 
had  gone  could  not  be  ascertained.  Scarcely  was  this  report 
delivered  than  artillery  fire  was  opened  on  the  force  from  the 
south-west  at  a  range  of  about  6,000  yards  on  which  cover  was 
sought  behind  a  hill  lying  north  of  the  village.*  Here  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  engage  the  enemy,  whose  extended  line  of 
cavalry  was  advancing,  followed  by  a  closed  body  of  the  same 
arm.  The  situation  for  the  Japanese  was  a  critical  one.  Coming 
towards  them  was  a  force  more  than  double  their  strength.t 
supported  by  artillery,  to  retire  before  which,  without  fighting 
would  probably  lead  to  disaster,  for  the  enemy  was  in  all 
likelihood  better  mounted,  and  unimpeded  with  wounded.  But 
Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma,  conscious  that  the  exact  strength 
he  wielded  must  be  unknown,  and  anxious  to  exalt  the  moral 
of  his  men,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  been  improved  by  so 
many  days  of  hide  and  seek,  resolved  to  meet  the  attack,  there- 
after settling  the  best  way  of  retreat.  The  wounded  in  charge 
of  the  medical  officer,  and  a  few  spare  horses  were  sent  to 
Liu-chia-tun,t  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  rode  forward, 
and,  when  a  position  2,000  yards  north  of  Chang-chia-pu  had 
been  reached,  which  threatened  the  enemy's  rear,  dismounted. 
A  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  advancing  Russians,  who,  by 
sunset,  fell  back,  leaving  8  men  and  18  horses  dead  upon  the 
ground.  Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  the  Japanese  commander 
followed  up,  and  on  arriving  at  the  northern  comer  of  Chang- 
chia-pu  came  under  a  heavy  fire  directed  from  the  walls  of  that 
village. 

About  8  p.m.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  made  a  rush  upon 
the  village  and  broke  into  it,  but  found  itself  engaged  with 
some  200  men,  while  that  of  Captain  Nakaya  menaced  the 
flank  and  rear.  Heavy  fighting  ensued  and  the  enemy  soon 
began  to  fall  back  before  the  furious  onset,  leaving  behind 
a  rear  guard  consisting  of  the  guns  and  60  men.  The  moon 
being  now  up.  Captain  Nakaya — whoso  squadron  was  on  horse- 
back— charged,  and,  driving  oif  the  escort,  captured  a  gun 
and  wagon.§  The  enemy  feU  back  in  haste,  and  the  Japanese, 
retiring  within  the  village,  counted  their  losses.  These  were 
severe.  Captain  Asano's  squadron  had  suffered  heavily,  four- 
fifths  of  its  numbers  being  incapacitated.  He  himself  and 
2nd  Lieut.  Eotsutsumi  were  killed  (the  latter||  continuing  to 
fight  after  receiving  a  wound)  as  well  as  16  rank  and  file, 
while  the  wounded  numbered  44,  including  2nd  Lieuts.  Oikawa 
and  Numata.    The  action  had  thus  cost  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma 

*  See  Plate  opposite. 

t  820  cayalry  and  two  gans. 

I  20  miles  south-east  of  Yao-ta-tzu  (I)  1). 

§  Thej  were  damaged  by  the  captors  and  left  behind.— A.  H. 

K  He  had  already  l^en  woanded  at  the  bridge^ — ^A.  H. 
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almost  half  bis  force,  but  sufficient  officers  and  men  remained 
to  carry  out  the  further  duties  entrusted  to  him. 

On  tbe  15th  the  slightly  wounded  were  placed  on  Chinese  16th  Pal: 
carts,  while  those  more  gravely  stricken  were  carried  on  im- 
provised stretchers,  and  the  force  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Hsin-chieh-chiao  (C/D  1)*  reaching   Chang-lin-tzu   (C  1)  on 
the  16th. 

Third  PeriocL 

17th  February  to  4th  March. 

(The  force  moves  beyond  touch  of  the  enemy.) 

On  the  17th,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  incurred,  a  fresh  17th  Pal 
organization  of  the  squadrons  had  to  be  made,  and  on  account 
of  this  and  other  arrangements  a  halfc  was  ordered. 

On   the   18th  Ying-tu-liu-tun   (B    1)   was   reached   and   a  ISth  Pal 
despatch  regarding  the  operation   that  had  just  been  carried 
out  sent  to   Major-General  Akiyama  by  two   orderlies,  who 
proceeded  to  the  communicating  post  at  Pa-la-tao-kai  (A  4). 

On  the  19th  the  force  came  to  North  Tnng-ho-fco-ka  (B  1),  IMh-aai 
where  it  remained  till  the  22nd.  On  the  evening  of  the  latter  '•^* 
date  information  was  received  that  on  the  previous  night 
five  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  arrived  at  Hsin-chieh- 
chiao  (C/D  1).  Thereupon,  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma  moved  to 
Tung-wu-chia-tzu  ( A/B  3),  which  place  was  reached  on  the  28th. 
While  there  he  heard  that  small  hostile  bodies  were  now  west 
of  the  railway,  some  of  which  were  in  his  own  vicinity  while 
others  were  further  offi     These  were  as  follows : — 

At  Po-ten-to,  6  miles  south-east  of  Tung-wu-chia-tzu  (A/B  3), 
about  60  cavalry. 

At  Liao-yang-wo-peng  (B  2)  north-east  of  Tung-wu-chia-tzu 
(A/B  3),  about  200  of  the  enemy,  who  were  en^iged  in  pur- 
chasing supplies. 

A  large  force  was  also  reported  to  be  coming  up  from  the 
Mukden  direction,  and  had  arrived  at  the  following  places : — 
At  Hsin-chou-chang  (not  on  map)  800  cavalry  and  2  guns. 

„  Chang-tu  Fu  (C  3)    -        -     1,200       „ 

„  Pa-men-hsing  (C  2)  -     1,500 

„  Fun.ka(D2)   -        -        -     2,600       „ 

„  Kuei.U(Dl)        -  .       800      „        „     2      „ 


6,800  cavalry  and  4  guns. 

This  news,  coming  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  diat  a 
great  battle  would  soon  take  place,  must  have  caused  satis- 
faction to  the  raiding  party,  as  showing  the  effect  which  their 
prestsnce  had  produced. 

•  fif«0  lCap:54. 
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On  the  Ist  March  a  move  was  made,  and  on  the  Srd  Haiang- 
kang-kan-lu  (A  4)  was  reached,  where  news  legaiding  the 
battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  was  for  the  first  time  heard*  Apparently 
a  non-commissioned  officer  and  a  few  men  had  been  left  at  this 
village*  when  the  force  was  moving  north,  for  the  former 
reported  that  he  had  burnt  240  tons  of  the  enemy's  stores  at  a 
village  east  of  Tung-wu-ehia-tzu  (A/B  3). 

th  Mar.  On  the  4th  the  force  assembled  at  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4), 
where  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  that  post  stated  that 
the  battle  of  Mukden  was  in  progresa  A  message  was  now 
sent  to  Major-General  Akiyama  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
raiding  party  at  Ta-tang-ying-tzu^  and  stating  that  from  that 
place  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  communications  would  be  made 
and  his  rear  threatened. 


Fourth  Period. 
6th  to  16th  March. 

(Minor  movements  against  the  enemy's  line  of  communication 
during  the  battle  of  Mukden.) 

bh  Xar.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  now  left  in  charge  of  an  officer, 
and  preparations  made  for  carrying  out  several  minor  attacks 
upon  the  Russian  line  of  communication.  Should  these  prove 
to  be  successful,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Japanese  army,  then 
engaged  before  Mukden,  would  be  substantially  benefited.  For 
this  purpose  the  force  was  divided  as  follows : — 

One  party,  under  Captain  Nakava,  consisting,  besides  him- 
self, of  2  officers  and  37  rank  and  file,  was  directed  to  destroy 
the  railway  line  and  telegraph  wires  between  Kai-yuan  (C  4) 
and  Miao-tzu-kao  (C/D  3). 

A  second  party,  under  Captain  Miyauchi,  consisting  of 
1  warrant  officer  and  32  rank  and  file,  was  to  perform  a 
similar  service  north  of  the  latter  place ;  and  a  tlurd,  under 
2nd  Lieut.  Numata,  numbering  IS  rank  and  file,  was  to 
endeavour  to  interfere  with  railway  communication  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kai-yuan  (C  4). 


The  Operations  of  the  Party  under  Captain  H'dkaya.f 

Captain  Nakaya's  party  and  that  of  2nd  Lieut.  Numata  left 
Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4)  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  March,  and 
on  the  8th  reached  and  halted  in  San-ku-pu  (0  3),  where 
information  was  received  that  four  Russians  were  in  front  in 

•  As  stated,  a  post  was  left  at  Fa-la-tao-kai»  but  there  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  two  other  posta  farther  north.  Poaaibly  fliok  men  may  hate 
been  left  behind  for  the  purpose. — A.  H. 

t  See  Map  54. 
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Liu-chia-izu  (C  8).  Next  day  the  frozen  Liao  was  crossed 
15  carts  loaded  with  supplies  being  captured  on  its  banks  and 
burnt,  and  by  11  am.,  the  force  assembled  at  Sau^y en-chin  (C  8). 
After  some  hours'  rest,  the  march  was  resumed  and  a  halt  made 
from  6  to  9  p  m.  at  Sha-an-pu  (C  3),  where  instructions  regarding 
the  destruction  of  the  railway  line  were  issued.  By  5.30  a.m. 
on  the  10th  the  track  in  the  vicinity  of  Sha-ho-tzu  was  reached 
nothing  having  occurred  on  the  way  thither  beyond  the  discharge 
of  some  rifle  shots  shortly  before  midnight  from  the  village 
of  Ta-tai-miao.  At  5.40  a.m.  the  troops  guarding  the  railway^ 
some  20  in  number,  opened  fire,  and  Captain  Nakaya  swung 
round  towards  the  south,  and  at  6  a.m.,  under  a  cross  tire  from 
the  station  of  Sha-ho-tzu  and  a  guard-house  north-east  of  it, 
destroyed  the  line  in  fourteen  places  and  threw  down  four 
telegraph  posts,  severing  the  wires.  This  effected,  the  force  fell 
back  to  Ssu-yang-sung  (0  3),  and  after  halting  for  4  hours> 
marched  at  6.30  p.m,  to  Tei-chia-wo-peng.  On  arriving  there 
at  4  a.m.  on  the  llth,  2nd  Lieut.  Numata  with  7  men  was, 
on  information  furnished  by  spies,  despatched  to  Idu-chia-tzu 
(C  3),  where  60  tons  of  supplies  collected  by  the  Russians  were 
bumi^  and  25  cows  and  16  carts  captured.  This  duty  performed, 
2Qd  Lieut.  Numata  rejoined  the  squadron  at  Mi-li-ku  (B  3). 
On  the  same  day  the  force  halted  at  that  place ;  on  the  12th 
Hsin-shu-lu  (A  4)  was  reached,  and  on  the  13th,  Ta-tang-ying- 
tKU  (A  4). 

The  Operations  of  Captain  Mvyauchia  Party, ^ 

Leaving  Ta-tang-ying-tzu  (A  4)  on  the  6th,  Captain 
Miyauchi  reached  and  halted  in  Wei-wo-peng  (C  3),  east  of 
the  Liao  Ho,  on  the  9th  March.  Next  day,  during  a  halt  of 
two  hours  in  Chin-yang-kao  (03),  the  sound  of  aloud  explosion 
from  the  direction  of  Mukden  was  heard,  which  was  known 
later  to  have  been  the  demolition  of  the  Hun  Ho  railway  bridge. 
At  2.50  a.m.  on  the  11th,  a  point  of  2,000  yards  north  of  Miao- 
tzu-kao  station  (C/D  3)  was  reached,  and  the  line  and  one 
•telegraph  post  destroyed.  Immediately  after  effecting  this,  the 
party  tell  back  to  Li-chia-kang-tzu  (C/D  2),  where  it  remained 
till  the  12th.  On  the  13th  a  move  to  the  railway  was  again 
made,  and  at  2.30  a.m.  on  the  14th  it  was  damaged  in  five  places 
and  three  telegraph  posts  thrown  down  The  party  nezt  went 
to  Chieh-cheng  (C  2),  where  it  halted  for  the  night,  and  heard 
that  400  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  with  a  few  guns  had  been 
qoartered  on  the  previous  night  in  Yu-shou-tai  (D  2),  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  line  of  march  to  and  from  the 
railway.  On  the  15th  the  retirement  was  continued,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  l7th  March  Ta-tang*ying-tzu  (A  4)  reached. 


•  See  Map  54. 
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ith  K«r.  The  duty  entrosted  to  Lieat.-Colonel  Naganuma  being  now 
completed,  he  moved  on  the  20th  liCarch  with  the  whole  force  to 
Ta-shih-chiao  (C  5),*  west  of  Mukden,  and  halted  there  till  the 
29th,  after  which  officers  and  men  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  corps 
to  which  they  belonged.t 

In  forwarding  a  report  to  Major-Gtoueral  Akiyama  upon  the 
operations  which  he  had  conducted^  Lieub-Colonel  Naganuma 
summed  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  remarks : — 

*'  1.  It  is  desirable  that  cavalry  sent  on  raids  should  be 
accompanied  by  machine  guns  or  horse  artillery. 

"  2.  As  many  parts  of  Mongolia  are  more  or  less  swampy, 
the  winter  season  is  the  best  for  moving  troops  over 
that  country. 

"  3.  The  people  of  the  country  are  inclined  to  take  ofience 
at  lack  of  respect  paid  to  their  religion  by  strangers, 
and  as  in  many  houses  there  is  a  Buddhist  shrine, 
it  is  advisable  that  soldiers  should  not  omit  to  pay 
reverence  in  the  customary  manner. 

*<4.  During  the  first  week  of  the  raid  the  horses,  being 
unaccustomed  to  the  change  of  food,  which  circum- 
stances rendered  unavoidable,  lost  condition,  but 
thereafter  they  soon  became  fit  and  hard. 

"5.  That  Japanese  horses  can  stand  cold  fairly  well  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  times  during  the  raid 
the  thermometer  fell  to  from  4  to  22  degrees  Fahren- 
heit below  zero.  They  were  kept  in  the  open,  covered 
with  one  blanket,  and,  if  available,  Chinese  mats,  and 
in  the  morning  were  generally  white  with  frost  or 
snow. 

"  6.  The  average  distance  covered  in  a  day  was  28  to  40  miles. 
On  one  occasion  75  miles  were  completed  in  30  hours, 
during  which  time  the  movement,  except  for  two 
halts  to  feed,  was  continuous;  and,  in  the  next 
42  hours,  78  miles  were  covered.  Thus  the  total 
distance  marched  in  three  days  and  nights  was 
153  miles. 

"  7.  Leaving  out  of  account  wounded  horses,  only  two  of  the" 
remainder  fell  sick,  and  none  died.     A  few  only  lost 
their  shoes." 

Although  the  raiding  party  had  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  every  item  of  the  original  programme,  what  it  had  been 
able  to  perform  was  of  such  great  service  to  the  Japanese  army 
in  the  Mukden  operations,  that  every  officer  who  survived  was 
presented  with  a  kanjol  by  the  Emperor.  Its  sudden  and 
repeated  acts  were  responsible  for  the  absence,  or  at  least 
diminished  strength,  of  llflajor^Qeneral  Mishchcnko's  cavalry  on 

•  See  Map  54. 

t  Almost  all  the  ammanition,  445  rounds  per  man,  was  expended 
during  the  raid. — ^A.  H. 

t  A  oertifioate  greatl j  valued  hy  the  reoipientd — A  H. 
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the  Rossian  right,  whereby  the  Third  Japanese  Army  at  Hsiao- 

pei-ho  (B  6)  remained  undetected,  and  its  northward  march  for 

a  time  nnperceived.     Unlike  Major-Oeneral  Mishchenko's  raid, 

that  of  laeut-Colonel  Naganuma  carried  with  it  frorrt  the  first 

the  impress  of  success.    Its  smaller  numerical  strengthlent  itself 

to  rapid  movement  no  less  than  to  secrecy,  while  mobility  was 

further  gained  by  good  organization  and  by  dependence  on  the 

country  for  supplies.     By  making  a  wide  sweep  through  the 

so-called  neutral  territory  of  Mongolia,  where  the  inhabitants  in 

many  places  had  no  conception  as  to  the  precise  nationality  of 

their  unexpected  visitors,  by  following  unfrequented  paths  and 

haltmg  only  in  the  smaller  villages,  the  chances  of  discovery 

were  much  reduced.     In   the   zone  through   which  the   force 

passed  it  was,  as  it  were,  hidden  behind  a  veil  from  behind 

which  it  never  emei^ed  but  with  resolution  and  rapidity  to 

carry  out  its  work.     This  done,  concealment  was  a^ain  resorted 

to,  and  by  means  of  trusty  spies,  aided  by  others  hired  locally, 

u^ormation  gained  of  possible  pursuit. 


APPENDIX. 


Articles  carried  on  the  Horse. 

Bight  wallet. — 2  tins  of  explosives,  i.e.,  2  charges  complete. 
30  rounds  of  ammunition. 
1  bandage  (field  dressing). 
Small  carbine  tools. 
I  pair  of  glovea 

I  pair  of  stockings,  writing  paper. 
Left  wallet. — 75  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Wrench  for  unbolting  nuts  on  railway  line. 
I  towel,  1  toothbrusn,  needle,  thread,  enteric 
pills,  sticking  plaster,  and  small  personal 
items. 
Right  saddle  bag. — Nose  bag. 

130  rounds  of  ammunition. 
Canvas  bucket. 
Left  saddle  bag. — ^Mess  tin. 

120  rounds  of  ammunition. 

1  tin  extract  of  soy.     (Elaten  with  food 

like  sauce.) 
1  Balaclava  cap. 
Right  shoe  case. — ^Pair  of  fore  shoe:?. 
Lett  shoe  case. — i  sets  of  ice  screws  for  insertion  in  shoes. 

Hind  shoes. 
Behind  saddle. — Fur  waistcoat. 

Shelter  tent,  without  sticks. 

•    Mt94.  V 
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Each  non-coinmbaioned  officer  carriM  two  priming  chavgesL 
Officers, .  non-commissioned  officers,  i^id  .  trumpeters  parried 
42  rounds  of  pistol  ammupiticm  .inside  the  left  wallet,  and  oo 
the  outside  of  each  non-commissioned  officer's  wallet  were 
carried  a  hand-ai^e,  wire-cuttjers,  and  folding  saw.  OJBioers, 
non-coinmissi6ne4  officers,  and  trumpeters  carried  some  paper, 
pencils  pocket  Imife,  half  a  dozei^  i^ndles,'?!!^  a  little  tea  and 
sugar.  Non-commissioned  officers  did.. not  carry/ their  map 
cases  (t.e.,  ihe  case  slUng  from  the  belts,  like  that  carried  in 
France  and  Germany). 

The  party  carried  two  days*  rations  for  themselvea  on  their 
horses,  and  one  day's  grain  for  their  chargers.  Each  horse  had 
two  blankets  under  the  saddle.  £ach  private  soldier  carried 
90  rounds  of  ammunition  on  his  person,  i.e.,  the  usual  amount 
carried  by  the  Japapese  cavalry.  The  shelter  tent  was  not  used 
as  such,  the  troops  being  invariably  lodged  in  villages.  The 
actual  weight  carried  on  the  horse  was  normal,  certain  articles 
usually  taken  being  dispensed  with,  so  as  to  allow  of  more 
ammunition  being  carried. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  is  not  known,  but  it  could  be 
calculated  from  what  the  expedition  was  estimated  to  cost,  viz., 
70  een*  per  diem  for  each  man  and  horse.  Enough  was  taken 
for  60  days. 

The  following  amounts  were  expended : — 


Staff. 

5th 
Regiment 

8tfa 
Btgiment 

ISth 
Regiment. 

14th 
Regiment. 

Fcod  tad  lodging 
Paid  to  spies  - 
Miscellaneoos    - 

500 
1,000 

1,080 
100 

4,242 
500 

1,030 
100 

1,030 
100 

Total  ID  yen 

1,500 

1,180 

4,742 

1,130 

1,130 

i 

Grand  total 

9,632 

yen,  or  abou 

t980/. 

•  100  sen  =  1  yen  =  2«.  Old 
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03)vTIie  Battle,  of  Mukdan.— Operfttions  of  the 
Seooiid  Japanese  Army. 

RiTOMr%  lieat-Oolonel  A-  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O  ,  Qeiieral  Staff, 
J    Second  Army  Head-Qaartera,  6th  July  1906. 


Plates* 

Daily  poaitioxiB  of  the  Second  Army  -  -            -     Map  55- 

Attack  on  Tu-hnne-tun             -  -            -        -        „    56. 

„         Hsiao  Knei-haing-pu          -  -            -        „    56. 

Yu  hung-tnn  and  vidnity   -            -  -        -    Panorama  8. 

Appendices, 

Japaoese  Order  of  Battle  ...    Appendix  3, 

Attacks  on   Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pa  and  Tn-hung- 

^*^  -        - ,,2. 

Koaaan  strength  and  losses  -  -  -  ,,        3. 

I^Msea  in  the  Second  Japanese  Army    ...  ,*        4. 


Covering  Letter. 

In  forwarding  the  attached  report  npon  the  operations  of 
^  Second  Army  from  the  30th  January  to  the  11th  March 
1^06^  I  have  the  honour  to  draw  atteotion  to  a  few  points 
<^Q6cted  with  the  subject  which  is  dealt  with  therein. 

1.  Throughout  the  campaign  in  Manchuria  the  Japanese 
l^ve  suffered  severely  in  attacking  those  points  of  ihe  Russian 
f^t  whidi  have  been  armed  with  machine  guns,  and  an 
episode  related  by  Obtain  Hart-Synnot,  in  the  account  already 
submitted  by  bim  reg^irding  the  operations  of  the  5th  Division 
in  the  battle  of  Mukden^t  seems  to  be  of  interest  as  showing 
to  trbat  length  the  Japanese  will  go  in  order  to  silence  such 
weapons.  I  refer  to  the  daring  and  successful  manner  in  which 
a  mountain  gun  was  brought  up  by  them  to  decisive  rifle  range 
of  the  enemy  in  order  to  destroy  a  machine  gun  whose  presence 
was  materially  affecting  the  prospects  of  the  attack* 

2.  At  the  battle  of  Mukden  the  Russians  made  greater  use 
of  head-oover  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  battles,  in  wbieh  indeed 

•  As  a  general  map,  sat  Map  61.  t  Pags  158. 
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it  was  generaQy  conspicoouA  by  its  absence,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  their  shooting  was  steadier  in  this  battle,  more 
especially  so  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  at  Shoa-shan-pn, 
the  defensive  positions  were  not  as  a  rule  covered  by  a  labyrinth 
of  obstacles.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  head-cover, 
although  not  always  bullet-proof,  proved  of  value  and  gave 
confidence  to  their  infantry.  The  general  form  of  head-cover 
used  by  them  was  made  of  sandbags  or  ammunition  boxes  filled 
with  earth«  An  embrasure  or  loophole  was  provided  for  the 
rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  which  Japanese  head-cover 
takes  in  earthworks  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  of 
depressions  cut  into  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet  one  yard 
apart,  or  in  the  case  of  a  defended  wall,  a  loophole. 

3.  The  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions 
from  the  6th  to  the  lOth  March,  in  the  attack  upon  the  Russian 
second  line,  are  the  outcome  of  the  necessity  of  a[>proaching 
dose  to  an  enemy's  defensive  position,  if  he  is  to  be  held  there 
and  prevented  from  transferring  troops  to  other  portions  of  the 
field.  The  Japanese  containing  attack  is  a  very  serious  aflbir, 
and  when,  as  at  Mukden,  the  ground  is  frozen  too  hard  to 
allow  of  the  construction  of  entrenchments  by  night,  as  was 
frequently  done  in  the  earlier  battles,  the  only  way  the  enemy 
can,  as  it  were,  be  gripped  and  his  power  of  movement  limited, 
is  to  push  forward  at  all  hazards  to  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  his  works.  The  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  losses  in 
the  Second  Army  was,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the 
physical  ditticulties  to  be  surmounted  when  engaging  in  a 
battle,  before  the  ground  over  which  it  was  fought  had  ceased 
to  be  affected  by  the  frost     But  it  would  seem  that  such  attacks 

..though  generally  costly  are  unavoidable ;  whether  the  Japanese 
deliberately  try  to  push  them  to  an  issue  lest  by  failure  the 
moral  of  their  troops  should  suffer,  cannot  be  said,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  maintenance  of  this  important  quality  is  never 
lost  sight  of  by  them,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  raise  it.  Where  they  attack  they  mean  to  win,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  an  attadk  once  entered  upon  by  them  could, 
unless  under  most  exceptional  circumstances,  be  broken  off,  and 
the  moral  of  every  man  engaged — ^not  to  speak  of  those  of  the 
army  elsewhere — shaken  if  not  temporarily  destroyed. 

4.  Band-grenades  were  freely  used  in  the  battle  of  Mukden, 
and  they  and  mortars  firing  bombs — but  the  former  more 
especially — seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  localities. 

5.  The  reconnaissance  of  an  enemy's  position  is  a  duty 
i^arried  out  by  the  Japanese  with  the  greatest  care  and  delibera- 
tion, and  it  must  be  rare  for  them  to  encounter  obstacles  for 
which  they  are  not  fully  prepared  in  advance.  The  Russian 
outpost  service  is,  I  believe,  not  remarkable  for  vigilance,  a 
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circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  greatly  favoured  the  scouts  of 
the  other  side.  In  the  Japane.^e  infantry  the  most  intelligent 
and  reliable  men,  led  by  officers,  are  employed  upon  this  duty, 
whose  importance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated^  and  are  carefully 
trained  in  peace  time. 

6.  In  a  prolonged  engagement,  such  as  that  which  lasted 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  March,  the  infantry,  more  especially 
that  of  the  attacking  force,  is  ex(K)sed  to  considerable  privations. 
To  lie  in  the  open  under  a  deadly  fire  for  perhaps  twelve  hours 
or  more,  and  in  consequence  to  be  cut  oft'  from  any  means  of 
procuring  water  in  addition  to  what  is  carried  on  the  person, 
imposes  a  severe  strain  upon  troops,  and  one  which  careful 
training  in  time  of  peace  can  alone  prepare  them  to  undergo 
successfully.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  smoke  on  the  line  of 
inarch— and  not  alone  at  halts— a  proceeding  which  gives  rise 
to  thirst,  who  are  allowed  to  empty  their  water-bottles  at  will, 
who  on  service  will  frequently  consume  without  orders  the 
emergency  ration,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  carry  untouched 
several  days'  rations,  and,  in  peace  time,  are  accompanied  to 
the  manoeuvre  ground  by  sutlers  selling  refreshments,  and  in 
war  time  by  water-carts,  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  equipped 
to  undergo  the  trials  of  a  prolonged  engagement.  From  the- 
Japanese  army  an  excellent  lesson  might  be  learned  in  these 
respects. 

Besides  self-control,  another  factor  which  has  brought  success 
to  the  Japanese,  is  their  strong  sense  of  subordination  to 
authority.  The  whole  nation — unlike  Great  Britain — ^is  well 
di^ciplined,  and  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  self-respecting  citizen,  not  to  pay  someone  else  to  serve 
for  him,  but  to  be  prepared  to  take  up  arms  when  required  to 
do  so.  The  temptation  of  a  bribe  of  pay  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  regular  army  is  not  necessary  in  Japan.  Her 
citizens,  like  General  Nogi,  who  refuses  to  partake  of  luxuriea 
in  war  time  not  granted  to  the  soldier,  would  feel  themselves- 
insulted  if  asked  to  serve  at  rates  of  pay  other  than  thoso^^ 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  army. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  self-efi'acement  for  the  public  weal, 
mingled  with  fervent  patriotism,  which  has  won  Japan  her 
l<mg  series  of  victories  on  land  and  sea. 


Introductory. 

After  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  overwhelm 
the  Japanese  left  at  Hei-kou-tai,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
beaten  troops  across  the  Hun,  affairs  west  of  the  railway 
gradually  subsided  into  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  three  preceding  months.  Each  side 
jealously  watched  the  other,  and  along  tiie  line  from  Chang-tan 
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(C  8  west) ,♦  through  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3),  Hei-lm-tai  (D  8>,  aiid 
Ta-lidn-tiin  (E  3)  to  Sha-ho-pu  (F  8  west) ;  and  more  e8pe<^iaU7 
towards  its  western  limit,  the  RnssianB  displayed  almost  feverish 
activity  in  the  construction  of  new,  and  the  improirement  of 
existing  works,  upon  the  speedy  completion  of  which  <^e  tofety 
of  their  right  was  doubtless  thought  to  lie.  Before  them  still 
lay  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army,  and  tho^ — ^the  5th  and 
8th— -which  had  been  hurried  westward  to  the  recent  %bt, 
calmly  submitting  to  the  daily  inconvenience  of  bombard ment> 
xaretly  replying,  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  storm  which 
waa  then.,  actively  brewing  and  before  long  wiould  burst 
Surprise,  most  potent  of  all  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  those 
wha  aim  at  winning  great  results  in  war,  though  not  to  any 
high  degree  a  factor  in  the  earlier  operations,  was,  at  length, 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  masterly  conception  whereby  the  Russians 
would  6rst  be  mystified,  next  misled,  and,  lastty,  overcome. 
Towards  this  eod,  circumstances  were  distinctly  favourable, 
,for,  behind  khe^olid  screen  that  stretched  east  and  west  of  the 
.Mukden  highway  several  scores  of  miles,  unknown  to  the 
.enemy>  hidden  to  the  last,  the  necessary  preparations  could  be 
carried  out,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  the  actors  summoned  to 
the  scene.  The  plan,  in  brief,  by  which  the  hindranoes  to 
advikuce  erected  by  the  Russians  were  to  be  evaded  was  to 
bring  pressure  against  their  left,  thereby  inducing  the  belief 
.that  on  that  fladk  the  greatest  effort  would  be  made.  This 
course  would  probably  lead  to  the  despatch  of  reinfcnrcements 
to  the  threatened  point  and  the  consequent  displacement  of 
reserves — a  serious  consideration  where  an  army  occupies  a 
Widely  extended  front.  Attention  thus  diverted  from  the  right, 
tlie  main  turning  movement  on  that  side  could  be  more  easily 
effected,  and,  coming  as  it  would  where  least  expected,  its  value 
would  be  multiplied.  The  mere  outline  of  this  scheme  sounds 
commonplace  and  little  calculated  to  deceive,  yet,  from  the 
slcill  with  which  it  was  presented,  the  desired  impressions  were 
produced  and  inferences  widely  incorrect  were  drawn.  To 
elucidate  what  has  just  been  said  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider shortly  the  broader  features  of  Marshal  Oyama's  plan. 

While  the  grim  struggle  was  raging  on  his  left  at  Hei- 
kou-tai,  the  Third  Army  was  proceeding  northwards  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  had  assembled  west  of 
Liao-yang  at  Hsiao-pei-ho.  Its  movement  had  been  detected 
by  Major-Qeneral  Mishchenko's  cavalry  in  the  Ying-kou  raid, 
but  of  its  final  destination  nought  was  learnt  by  them.  At 
Hei'kou-tai  no  fraction  of  that  Army  had  taken  part,  and  its 
absence  therefrom  and  the  presence  of  the  11th  Division  shortly 
after  on  the  Japaness  right  were  poiuts  probably  not  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Russians.  Thus  far  the  plot,  still  in  its  early  stages, 
boded  well,  and,  to  lend  colour  to  the  idea  that  General  Nogi's 
troops  bad  all   been   sent  north-east  of  liao-yang   and   not 

^  See  Map  55. 
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towards  the  west,  a  new  Army  had  been  created  in  Japan. 
Thece  troops  were  quietly  mobilized  in  January,  shipped  to 
Eorea^  and,  joining  tiiose  at  Seoul  and  Wiju,  formed  together 
with  the  11th  Division  the  Fifth,  or  Ya-lu  Army,  Marehing 
northwards,  this  force — whose  .real  nature  was  mistaken  by  the 
Russians— came  on  the  19th  February  into  the  area  of  active 
operationa   . 

Oo  the  Japanese  left  the  time  for  action  had  not  yet  arrived, 
though  the  battle  in  which  the  troops  there  had  been  engaged 
had  caused  the  coming  of  the  troops  from  Port  Arthur  to  be 
hastened  and  had  curtailed  the  period  of  preparation  for  the 
next  event  The  cavalry  force  of  Major-Qeneral  Alciyama  had 
been  withdrawn  from  its  position  on  a  level  with  the  front  line 
of  the  Second  Army  between  the  3rd  and  10th  February  and 
now  held  the  villages  (A  4)  of  Cbih-tai-tzu  and  Ma-roa^hieh, 
with  the  main  body  in  San-chia-tzu  (B  4),  some  6  miles  sovrth- 
soutii-west  of  Hei-koQ-tai.  Here,  connected  with  the  8th  Bivi-^ 
aion  cm  its  right  it  served  to  conceal  from  the  enemy's  mounted 
troops  the  assembling  of  the  Third  Army  at  Hsiao-pei-ho,  while 
its  position  so  far  behind  the  genei^  line  of  front  may  possibly 
have  silenced  fears  of  hostile  movement  from  that  side.  That 
an  army  of  three  divisions^  should  eventually  appear  upon  its 
outer  flank  was  a  manoeuvre  so  unprecedented,  a  contingency  so 
improbable,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  room  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Russian  commander. 

On  the  17th  February,  Marshal  Oyaroa  issued  orders  directing  17th  T 
certain  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Fourth  and  Second 
Armies,  which  were  to  come  into  effect  upon  the  20th.  The 
6th  Division,  which,  on  the  withdrawal  from  the  front  line  in 
January  ot  the  3rd  Division,  had  extended  its  right  for  som^ 
distance  to  the  eastward  while  its  left  kept  up  communication 
with  the  4£h  Division,  was  therein  allotted  to  the  Fourth  Army, 
while  General  Oku,  left  with  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisioi^?,  was 
instructed  to  embody  the  5th  and  8th  in  his  command.  These 
last  two  divisions  held  the  ground  from  the  west  of  Shen- 
ian-pu  (C  4  north)  through  Ma-lan-ku  to  Yen-tai-tzu,  a  position 
taken  up  by  them  after  Hei-kou-tai,  immediately  north  of 
which  place  a  pile  bridge  for  wheeled  traffic  had  been  thrown 
across  the  frozen  Hun.  The  3rd  Division  was  not,  however,  to 
remain  with  the  Second  Army,  but  was  detached  to  form  part 
of  Marshal  Oyama's  general  reserve.f  This  division,  which 
had  materially  helped  to  repel  the  serious  attacks  made  on 
Shen-tan-pu  and  the  smaUer  villages  lying  further  e:ist,  had 
relieved  the  cavalry  brigade  there  when  its  move  southward 

*  Tho  Third  Armj  consisted  of  the  Ist.  7th,  9th,  and  11  th  DiTisions. 
The  last  dirision  inarched  to  join  the  Ya-lu  or  Fifth  Army  after  it  arriyed 
at  Liao-jang.— A«  H. 

t  Marehal  Oyama's  resenre  is  called  in  this  report  the  *'  general 
reaerre/'  and  Oeneral  Okn's  resenre  **  the  reserve  "  or  "  Army  reserve." — 
A-H. 
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to  San-chia-f zu  took  place,  and,  from  its  close  proximity  to  the- 
opposing  lines,  and  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  and  replacing 
it  without  discovery,  was  to  remain  with  General  Oku  till 
the  25th.  That  general  had  moved  his  quarters  to  Ta-tung- 
shaog-pu  (D  4  south),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  village 
and  m  I<ang-tung-kou  (C  4  south)  was  assembled  the  reserve 
of  the  army,  mostly  composed  of  heavy  guns.  At  this  time 
nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  in  front  except  that  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  extending  to  the  west  of  Chang-tan 
(C  3  s.w  )  where  some  activity  was  noticeable,  and  had  trans- 
ferred a  division  with  artillery  from  before  the  First  Army 
to  Meng-ta-pu  (D  3),  a  village  some  3  mile^  north  of  Li-ta- 
jen-tun. 

di-26t]i  ^^^  seven  days  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  February  embrace 

>.  the  period  of  active  preparation  of  the  Second  Army  for  the 

coming  battle,  and  the  initiatory  measures  to  be  carried  out 
therein  were  briefly  summed  up  in  an  order  of  the  former  date 
from  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  the  main  points  of 
which  were  as  follows : — 

1.  llie  right  of  the  Second  Army  will  maintain  connectioi) 
with  the  Fourth  Army,  while  the  left  will  form  a  pivot  for  the 
turning  movement  of  the  Third  Army.  When  the  progress  of 
the  latter  Army  becomes  marked,  the  enemy  will  be  attacked  in 
force  on  the  line  from  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north)  to  Lan-shen-pa 
(D  3  east). 

2.  The  commander  of  the  Second  Army  is  authorized  tO' 
apply  at  any  time  to  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters  for 
reinforcements  not  exceeding  one  regiment  of  infantry. 

On  receiving  these  orders  General  Oku  decided  to  make 
Chang-tan  in  the  first  instance  his  main  poiot  of  attack,  thus 
shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  army  to  the  left,  a  measure 
which  would  involve  an  increase  of  strength  in  that  direction 
and  a  consequent  diminution  on  the  right.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  he  next  day  issued  the  following  orders 
for  the  rearrangement  and  redistribution  of  his  troops : — 

1.  The  Beserve  Brigade  of  the  8th  Division  under  its  com- 
mander. Colonel    Tomioka,  will   receive  the  following 
units  from  the  4th  Division  : — 
1  section  of  cavalry. 
1  battalion  of  field  artillery.* 
1  captured   battery    of   Russian   field   guns   (six    in 

number). 
1  battery  of  foot  artillery  (9 -cm.  mortars,  four  in 

number). 
1  company  of  engineers. 
3  battalions  of  infantry. 


•  As  the  word  **  brigade"  is  required  to  deicribe  the  Japanese  unit 
conBistingof  three  regiments  of  field  artillery,  "battalion"  (the  literal 
translation  of  the  Japanese  term)  has  been  used  to  desoribe  the  unit 
consisting  of  three  batteries. 
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This  detachment,  which  will  be  tinder  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Army  Commander,  will  occupy  the  line  from 
lin-sheng-pu  (E  3)  through  Wan-chia-yuen-tzu  to 
Hsiao-tai  (D  3/4)  and  maintain  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Army. 

2.  The  4th  Division,  with  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  less 

the  troops  belonging  to  it  named  in  paragraph  1,  will 
receive  an  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery,*  and 
will  relieve  that  part  of  the  3rd  Division  now  holding 
the  line  from  Ya-pa-tai  (C  4)  to  Shen-tan-pu.  The 
necessary  preparations  for  this  relief  will  be  made  at 
once,  but  the  date  on  which  it  will  take  place  will  be 
intimated  later. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  3rd  Division  (Kawakami's  Detach^ 

ment  consisting  of  the  34th  Infantry  Regiment  less  two 
companies)  in  occupation  of  the  Une  from  Tai-ping- 
chuang  (D  4)  through  Li-ta-jen-tun  to  Han-shan-tai, 
will  continue  there,  and  the  remainder  will  assemble 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-tung-shan-pu  (D  4  south), 
where  it  will  form  part  of  the  general  reserve  under 
Marshal  Oyama.  The  date  on  which  it  will  assemble 
will  be  notified  later. 

4.  The  5th  Division,  retaining  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  will 

continue  to  hold  its  present  position  (from  the  west  of 
Shen-tan-pu  through  Liu-tiao-kao  and  Ya-tzu-pao  to 
Ma-lan-ku)  and  prepare  to  attack.  To  this  division  is 
allotted  one  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery. 
One  of  its  regiments  of  infantry  will  remain  at  Ta-tai 
(C  4)  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army. 

5.  The  8th  Division  will   keep  its   present  line  (south  of 

Ma-lan-ku  through  Fei-tsui-ho-tzu  to  Tu-tai-tzu,  B  4 
north)  and  prepaft^  to  attack.  The  cavalry  regiment^ 
less  one  squadron,  will  be  sent  to  join  the  cavalry 
brigade  under  Major-Qeneral  Akiyama.  To  this  division 
is  attached  one  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery. 
One  of  its  regiments  of  infantry  will  remain  at  Ku- 
cheng-tzu  (C  4)  as  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army. 

6.  Major-General  Akiyama's  forcef  will  carry  out  the  duties 

already  ascribed  to  it,  and,  from  the  26tli,  will  be  ready 
to  advance  at  short  notice.  To  it  will  be  attached  the 
8th  Cavalry  Regiment  (less  one  squadron),  and  the 
lOih  Cavalry  Regiment  will  rejoin  its  own  division. 
Should  Major-General  Akiyama  be  ordered  to  advance^ 


*  Newly  arrired  from  Japan. 

t  After  the  order  bad  been  carried  out  Major-General  Akirama'a 
force  would  be  aa  followa :-— let  Cavalry  Brigade ;  3rd,  4th,  5tb,  6th,  and 
8th  regimenta  of  cavalry  (each  lesa  one  aonadron) ;  the  2nd  Beaerve 
Bc^^iment,  which  was  in  Uie  neigbbonrhood  of  San-chia-tau,  protecting 
the  left  flank  and  rear,  one  battery  of  horae  artillery,  and  one  battery 
of  a^ptored  field  gana  — 12  in  all. — A.  H. 
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the  l/3oth  R*  (now  attached  to  his  command)  will 

.remain  at  San-chia-tzo; 
7.^  The  heavy  artillery  brigadef  wUl.  keep  its  present  posi- 
tion and  will  be  ready  to  advance  at  anytime  after 
the  25th. 
After  the  above  orders  had  been  carried  into  effect  the 
reserve  of  the  Second  Army  wonld  comprise  the  following 
troops : — . 

1  section  of  cavalry  from  the  4th  and  one  from  the 

6th  Division. 
13th  Artillery  Regiment  (of  the  Ist  Artillecy  Brigade). 
.6  battles  of  13-cm.  howitzers^  (four  guns  per  battery). 
3  batteries  of  15-cm.  guns  (four  gwin  per  battery). 
1  b^teiy  of  9-cm.  guns,  (six  guns).  ., 

1  bfktitery  of  howitzers  (four  guns  taken  at  Nan  Shan). 
..1    company  of  engineers  of  the  Reserve   ]E^^igade   9th 
...   .  Divisiont  .;  .     , 

.  42nd  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  5th  Division  (2  ^  battalions). 
31st  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  $th  Division.. 

This  force  was  quartered  in  the  villages  of  (O  4)  Ta-tai, 
Ku-ebeng-tsm,  Kou-tzu-yen/and  Lang-tnng-kou.    :    ^ 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  front  line,  and  their 
replacement  by  others,  was  an  operation  whicdi^ bad  already  been 
effected  with  success  by  the  Second  Army,  but  onitbe  present 
occasion  the  undertaking  was  on  a  somewhat  largec  scale^  a  fact 
which  9  coupled  with  the  imminence  of .  a  greater  movement  and 
the  necessity  for  concealment,  demanded  that  a  maximum  of 
care  and  foresight  should  be  exercised.  When,  towards  the  end 
of  January,  loeut.-Qeneral  Oshima's  division  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wu-chia-wa-tzu  (E/F  3)  for  that  of  Yang-chia-wan 
(D/E  4),  the  troops  marched  at  night,  and  in  the  darkness  some 
little  confusion  had  resulted,  and  on  this  account  it  was  deemed 
wiser  iliis  time  to  wait  until  the  hour  of  twilight^  when  a  faint 
mist  genemlly  arose^  obscuring  all  objects  except  those  close 
at  hand. 

bh  Feb.  By  the  24th,  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  had  received  the 
troopsf  and  guns  transferred  to  it  from  the  4th  Division,  and  at 
6  p.m.,  being  then  in  the  position  arranged,  came  under  the  direct 
orders  of  General  Oku.  On  that  date,  probably  for  convenience 
of  command,  the  13th  Artillery  Regiment  was  temporarily  given 
to  the  commander  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade. 

bh  Peb.  On  the  25th,  the  3rd  Division  left  the  line,  and,  with  the 
exception   of   the   34th   Regiment,   which,   with   a  battery  of 

*  l/35th  B.  means  let  battalioa  35th  BeserTe  Infantry  Regiment. 

t  A  considerable  amount  of  heavy  ordnance  had  come  up  from  Port 
Arthur,  part  of  which,  inclading  six  28-om.  howitzers,  was  in  position 
near  8ha-ho  station,  and  part  diiatribnted  to  the  Armie8.«-A.H. 

X  The  Japanese  translator  calls  all  ordnance  either  gnns  or  mortars. 
Where  howitzers  appear  in  the  report  the  weapons  were  personally  seen. 
— A.H. 
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eaptuf;^ ' mortars  took  post  from  Tai-ping-chuang  (D  4  north) 
to  HaH-sban-toiy  and  came  under  the  orders  of  the  4th  Division, 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta^uiig-shan-pu  {D  4  south). 
From  tiiat  irillage,  on  the  following  day^  amid  a  st(»rmf«of  wind 
and  snow,  General  Oku  moved  his  head-quarters  5  milas  west, 
to  Kou*4zu-yen,  Everything  was  now  ready,  and  nothh^  that 
could  contribute  to  success  in  the  great  struggle  about  to  begin 
had  be^i  overlooked. 

Daring  the  week  of  preparation  the  enemy's  patrols  were 
more  thad  usually  active,  and  at  night  collisions  with  them 
were  frequent.  Tlie  pine  grove,  contiguous  to  the  railway  litie 
north  of  the  Sba  Ho  bridge  (E  8)  whose  possession  by  the 
Japanese  bad  always  been  most  obstioately  contested,  became 
now,  more  than  ever,*a  scene  of  deadly  strife  during  the  hours 
of  darkness,  while  Pao-tzu-yen  (D/£  3)  quickly  became  anothei* 
centre  of  attraction  for  Russian  enterprise.  By  day  the  balloon 
would  rise,  apparently  to  view  the  ground  near  Wan-chia- 
yuan-tzu  (D  3  south-east)  and  by  day  and  night  the  Russian 
guns,  light  and  heavy,  fired  with  little  intermission,  devoting 
lEOst  of.  their  attention  to  the  area  lying  between  Li-ta-jen-tun 
and  Shen-tan-pu,  opposite  which  places  work  on  defences  was 
unceasing.  A  series  of  minor  movements^  awakening  greater 
interest  than  the  ordinary  incidents  of  cannonading  and  %hting 
of  patrols,  now  began,  and  these  ^vere  duly  brought  to  notice 
by  the  Japanese  lo<^-out  men.  .  Sometimes  a  battalion,  at  other 
times  a  company,  would  be  seen  marching  towards  the  south- 
west, as  if  to  reinforce  the  right  beyond  Chang-tan,  but  as  the 
presence  of  the  Third  Army  was  still  believed  to  be  unsuspected, 
and  the  Fifth  Army  was  making  itself  felt  far  to  the  east^  it 
seems  probable  that  under  pretence  of  moving  towards  the  west, 
reinforcements  were  gradually  being  transfern^  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction. 

South  of  Hei-kou-tai,  in  front  o?the  cavalry  brigade,  all  was 
quiet,  a  circumstance  of  happy  augury  for  the  great  turning 
movement  then  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Major- Genertu 
Mishchenko  and  his  Cossacks,  generally  ^  active,  no  longer 
held  tlie  field  west  of  the  railway  line  between  the  Liao  and 
the  Hun,  aud  their  absence  at  so  critical  a  time  was  a  ^in 
unlooked  for  by  the  Japanese.  It  happened  in  this  way.  Before 
Major-General  Mishchenko  began  his  march  against  the  communi- 
'  cations  south  of  liao-yang,  what  later  proved  to  be  a  counter- 
raid  was  being  planned  in  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,*  and  to 
carry  it  out,  about  the  10th  January,  two  parties,  of  strength 
far  less  than  those  which  appeared  before  Ying-kou,  sallied 
forth,  and  hurrying  northward  cut  the  railway  and  blew  up  a 
bridge  near  Kung-chu-ling.  The  unrest  created  by  this  adven- 
turous dash,t  nearly  150  miles  north  of  Mukden,  caused  the 


A.H. 


*  Described  in  the  preceding  report. 

t  A  gun  was  taken  but  destroyed,  owing  to  diflBculiy  of  removal.— 
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bulk  of  the  Cossack  cavalry  on  their  return  from  their  unfruit- 
ful raid  to  be  retained  in  the  district  west  of  the  Liao  Ho,  near 
Fu-ku-men.*  Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  Third  Army 
left  Hsiao-pei-ho,  on  the  27th  February,  with  orders  to  advance 
its  first  line  as  far  as  Ma-ma-chieh  (A  4)  and  Ea-li-mayf  its 
ill  Peb.  presence  was  not  noticed.  On  that  dayf  tlie  Ya-lu  Army,, 
whose  advanced  guard  had  occupied  Wu-lung-kou  and  Sao- 
lung-yu  on  the  26th,  was  directed  to  continue  moving  against 
Machun-tan,  a  place  some  25  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Fu -shun. 
The  right  wing  of  the  First  Army  had  taken  Elau-tai  Ling  and 
Wang-fu  Ling  on  the  26th,  and  the  Fourth  Army  remained 
passive  along  the  line  which  it  had  held  throughout  the  winter. 
To  add  the  final  touch  to  the  instructions  cJready  issued,  and 
to  lead  up  to  the  operation  that  would  follow,  Gleneral  Oku  gave 
the  following  orders  at  6  p.m.  on  the  26th : — 

1.  To-morrow,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  internal 

movements  in  the  army,  the  artillery  will  open  fire. 
The  same  procedure  is  being  followed  in  the  Fourth 
and  First  Armies. 

All  divisions  will  therefore  engage  the  enemy  in  the 
manner  indicated  for  two  hours,  viz.,  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  a.m.  and  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  As  the  bombardment 
is  not  intended  to  be  serious,  only  a  portion  of  the 
artillery,  and  no  heavy  ordnance,  will  be  usod.§ 

2.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will  take  positions  at  Liu- 

tiao-kao  (G  4  north)  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow,  in 
such  manner  that  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  Chang- 
tan,  Eu-chia-tzu,  and  Chou-kuan-pu.  These  positiona 
will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  fire  will  not  be 
opened  until  ordered. 

3.  Major- General  Akiyamas  force,  keeping  touch  with  the 

Third  Army,  will  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun, 
with  the  object  of  assisting  the  movement  of  that 
Army. 

4.  The  5ih  Division  will  send  to  Ku-cheng-tzu   (C  4),  at 

8  a.m.,  a  regiment  of  infantry   under  its   brigadier- 
general,  and  the  8th  Division  will  send  a  similar  force 
at    the    same    hour    to    Wu-chia-tzu    (B   4).      These 
regiments||  will  be  under  the  direct  ordei-s  of  the  Army 
Gommander. 
The  27th  February,  though  little  would  be  done  thereon, 
was  to   be   the  first  day,  so  far  as   the   Second   Army   was 
concerned,  of  the  operations  which   were  to  culminate  in  the 
victorious  field  of  Mukden,  and  the  rout  of  the  Russian  Army. 

*  Abont  50  xnileA  north-west  of  Makden. 

t  Abont  14  roilee  north- west  of  Ma-ma-chieh. 

"^  For  movements  of  other  Armies,  see  Map  61. 

The  Japanese  wished  to  conceal  their  artilleiy  positions  up  to  the 


February. — A,  H. 
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That  day  and  the  next  were  days  on  which  preliminary  action 
took  place,  and  may  be  called  the  fimt  phase;  the  second 
extended  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  March,  and  includes  the 
assanlt  and  capture  of  the  first  line,  and  the  pursuit  therefrom ; 
while  the  third  phase,  from  the  5th  March  onwards,  deals  with 
the  attack  upon  the  Russian  second  line. 

The  area  in  which  the  Second  Army  would  manoeuvre  thus 
included  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Hun,  and  that  which 
lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  side  of  Mukden.  Fears  had 
been  entertained  lest  the  sun,  whose  rays  were  daily  waxing 
strcmjirer,  should  so  weaken  the  ice  upon  that  river  as  to  render 
bridging  operations  unavoidable.  Should  this  have  proved  to 
be  the  case,  movements  would  have  been  seriously  impeded,*  but 
fortunately,  at  the  date  on  which  the  battle  opened,  the  cold 
still  continued,  though  not  with  such  intensity  as  to  make  night 
operations  a  source  of  very  great  discomf  ort.f  As  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  earlier  struggles  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  Mukden 
was  to  be  also  one  of  localities.  The  numerous  villages  and 
occasional  low  sandhills  which  dot  the  plain  were  strongly  held 
by  the  Russians,  while  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  those  which 
generally  surrounded  the  villages,  being  still  hard  frozen,  were 
bullet-proof.^  The  general  character  of  the  country  is  similar 
to  that  round  Hei-kou-tai,|  and  the  ravines,  in  which  ran  frozen 
rivulets,  though  difficult  of  passage,  served  here  and  there  to 
cover  troops,  guns,  and  transport  from  the  enemy's  shells  and 
view.  Those  villages,  immediately  behind  which  the  Russians 
had  passed  the  winter  in  their  huts  of  mud,  were  nearly  level 
with  the  ground,  for  in  order  to  obtain  firewood  and  materials 
for  defence,  the  houses  had  been  dismantled  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Thus,  when  the  Japanese  infantry  drove  the  enemy  from 
some  village  obstinately  held,  they  found  themselves  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  guns  with  very  meagre  shelter.  To  reach  the 
points  held  by  ^e  enemy,  ground  devoid  of  any  cover  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  as  the  soil  was  still  frozen  as  at  Hei-kou-tai,  the 
experience  of  that  battle  had  caused  expedients  to  be  adopted 
to  mitigate  the  eviL  -  Sandbags  were  distributed  to  the  infantry, 
and,  before  the  attack  was  launched,  some  earth  was  placed  in 
them  and  carried  forward,  so  that  a  few  inches  of  cover  might 
be  had.  Owing,  however,  to  their  weight,  which  impeded  rapid 
movement,  they  could  not  be  taken  far  forward  in  a  day  attack, 
but  when  closing  on  the  enemy's  position  at  night  they  were 
of  use.  The  artillery  profited  more  by  the  use  of  sandbags 
than  the  infimtry,  for,  being  light  when  empty,  a  considerame 

*  The  CominaDdiiig  Engineer  of  the  Seoond  Army  had  arranged  to 
bridgp  the  Hun  in  five  hotirs. — ^A.  H. 

t  No  cases  of  frost-bite  in  the  Seoond  Army  occurred  in  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  [Lieat.-Colonel  Maophenon  has  since  informed  me  that  there 
were  70.    My  authority  is  evidently  wrong.]— A.  H. 

X  At  ordinary  times  the  walls  are  penetiuble  at  600  yards.—  A.  H. 

§  Sse  p.  SO,  Operations,  Seoond  Army,  SOih  October  1904  to  29th 
Jaraaryl905.-.A.H. 
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number  could  be  carried  on  the  wagons,  and  these,  wiih  Uie 
loose  eaiih  that  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  what 
was  dug,  oould  be  quickly  formed  into  a  parapet.  When  sand- 
bags w^ra  deficient,  coyer  lor  guns  was .  made  with  chests  an4 
boxes  carried  from  the  nearest,  village  and  then  tilled  with  froz^ 
cloda  It  may  seem  that  the  advantages  of  fighting  in  9uch« 
country  and  at  such  a  season  were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
defeinders,  but  where  the  ground,  is  frossen  hard,  freedom  uid 
rapidity  of  movement  for  foot,  horse,  and  wheels,  and  facility  of 
communication,  are  on  the  side  of  the  assailant  to  agreat  d^^ree ; 
and  when  the  defender  of  localities,  with  shaken  moral,  is  once 
driven  forth,  his  only  way  to  safety  lies  over  ground  swept  by 
the  guns  and  rifles  of  his  evictor,  at  whose  mercy  he  remains 
until  some  haven  be  attained. 

First  Phase. 

^  Feb.  About  3  a.m.  a  compainy  of  the  enemy's  infantry  appeared 
before  the  froiit  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (D  3  aE.),  while  two  companies 
advanced  towards  Pao-tzu-yen.  These  hostile  movements  were 
in  both  cases  driven  back. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  c»f  the  previous  day,  portions 
of  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  deliberate  fire  at  8  a.m.  and 
again  at  12  noon.  The  effect  produced  was  scarcely  noticeable, 
but  without  losing  a  moment  all  the  Russian  guns,  heavy  and 
light,  opposite  the  Second  Army  replied,  disclosing  their  positions 
and  their  nature.  The  intervals  between  the  hours  laid  down 
by  General  Oku  for  the  bombardment  were  passed  in  quietness, 
for  the  two  opposing  armies  ceased  simultaneously  to  fire,  but 
at  night  the  Russians  broke  the  peace  by  re-opening  with  their 
guns  and  making  many  minor  attacks  along  the  line,  all  of 
which  were  speedily  repulsed. 

Nothing  of  an  unusual  nature  occurred  in  the  direction  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  on  its  left  the  Third  Army  reached 
at  noon  a  line  stretching  from  Ela-li-ma*  to  Pei-ta-tzu  through 
Lao-huang-ta.  For  the  28th  that  Army  was  ordered  to  push 
forward  and  occupy  a  front  extending  from  Chentzu-kang 
through  Niu-shin-tai  and  Chang-chia-wo-peng  to  San-tan-kao. 

On  the  extreme  rigtit  of  the  Japanese  field  force  the  Yalu 
Army  was  progressing  towards  Ma-chun-tan. 

At  10  p.m.,  General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders  : — 

1.  The  Army  will  hold  itself  in   readiness  to  attack   to- 

morrow, every  division  being  prepared  to  do  so  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  order  to  cover  the  advance  of  the 
Ist  Cavalry  Brigade,  the  8th  Division  will  fire  upon 
the  enemy  at  flou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  (B  4  N.w.)  with  part 
of  its  artUlery. 

2.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will  be  ready  to  fire  from 

its  positions,  if  required,  at  dawn. 

*  20  miles  west  of  ChaDg-tan. 
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3.  To  assist  the  movement  of  the  Third  Army»  the   1st 

Cavalry  Brigade  wiU  push  to  the  front  as  far  as  possible 
and  di^ive  the  enemy  out  of  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu. 

4.  Tb^B  42nd  ami  31st  Jlegiments  of  the  Army  reserve  will 
.  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  dawn« 

The  possibility  that  the  Third  Army  might  be  opposed  upon 
the  28th  made  it  incumbent  upon  General  Oku  to  adopt  'pre- 
caotionary,  measures  whereby>:if  need  arose,  pressure  in  its 
direction  might  be  lightened,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  seem 
that  the  ordf^rs,  directing  everyone  to  be  ready  to  attack,  were 
issued. 

At  an  early  hour  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Second  Army  2M]i  Tt 
a  deliberate*  fire  of  guns  was  opened  to  which  the  enemy 
replied.  By  the  afternoon  his  guns — fifty-six  field  and  twelve 
heavy — were  ooimted.  Nothing  occurred  throughout  the  day, 
but  the  cavalry  brigade,  leaving  San-chia-tzu,  as  ordered,  and 
driving  before  it  a  small  force  oi  infantry  and  cavalry,  occupied 
the  line  from  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  to  Hsiao-pien-wai  with  the 
main  body  at  Huang-la-shetzu.  Its  advance  had  been  assisted 
by  the  independent  batteries  of  field  artillery  attached  to  the 
8th  Di vision t  which  fired  on  Hou-ma-hui-lin-tzu  from  a  position 
near  Tu-tai-tzu  (B  4  k.b.). 

In  the  direction  of  the  Elrst  Army  the  forward  movement 
was  continued,  its  right  wing  occupying  Hsi-ku-lmg  and  Wang- 
fu  liing,  while  its  left  and  the  Fourth  Army  cannonaded  the 
portion  before  them.  The  28-cm.  howitzers,  used  for  the  first 
time  in  the  field  upon  this  day,  from  positions  near  the  railway 
Ime,  gave  satisfactory  results,  their  shells  wrecking  everything 
with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

Again  the  Third  Army  advanced  unheeded  and  occupied  the 

line  arranged. 

At  8  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  directing  the 

mam  attack  to  begin  on  the  1st  March,  and  pointing  out  that 

the  duty  of  the  Second  Army  was  to  occupy  the  enemy's  first 

Une  from  Chang-tan  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (D  3  aw.). 

Thereupon  General  Oku  gave  the  following  orders  for  that 

date : — 

1.  The  Army  is  about  to  advance  to  the  line  extending  from 

Lanshen-pu  (D  3  east)  to  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  s.K.),  but 
will  first  secure  that  stretching  from  Chin-shan-tai 
(D  3/4)  to  Chang-tan. 

2.  The  5th  Division  from  dawn  will  advance  from  the  front 

Shen-tan-pu  to  Ya-tzu-pao  (C  4  N.w.)  and  attack  the 
enemy  holding  the  line  from  Li-chia-wo-peng  to  Wang- 
chia-wo-peng,  and  if  possible  occupy  the  vicinity  of 
Chou-kuan-pu. 

*  To  save  ammunition  for  a  prolonged  battle  divisional  oommanders 
were  ordered  to  expend  it  with  parsimony.  > A.  H. 

t  The  6Ui  and  ith  Divisions  were  organised  with  mooutiin  batteries.^ 
A.H. 
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The  artillery  of  the  5th  Division,  including  the 
independent  batteries  attached  to  it,  will  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  brigadier-general  commanding  the  heavy 
artillery  which  is  now  at  Liu-tiao-kao.  If  this  com- 
mander should  require  a  company  of  engineera  it  will 
be  furnished  from  the  division,  on  demand. 

3.  The  4th  Division  will  commence  operations  so  as  to  keep 

touch  with  the  6th  Division,  and  will  advance  from 
Shen*tan-pu  and  the  ground  to  the  east  of  it  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  line  Pei-tai-tzu,  Huang-ti 
(C  4  n.k),  Chin-shan-tai.  If  possible  he  will  be  foiled 
from  it  and  the  line  Eu-chia-tzu  to  Erh-tai-tzu  occupied. 

4.  The   8th  Division   will  occupy   before    dawn    the   line 

extending  from  Yatzu-pao  (C  4  N.w.)  to  the  sandhill 
about  1  mile  north  of  Tu-tai-tzu  (B  4  N.E.),  and  keep 
touch  with  the  5th  Division.  When  the  5th  Division 
begins  its  attack  the  8th  will  also  do  so,  and  will  try 
to  occupy  a  line  stretching  from  Ya-tzu-pao  to  the 
east,  thence  attacking  the  enemy  at  Chang-tan  and  in 
its  vicinity. 

5.  The  heavy  artillery  will  be  ready  in  its  positions  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Liu-tiao-kao  (C  4)  before  dawn,  and 
when  day  breaks  will  bombard  the  enemy  at  Li-chia- 
wo-peng  and  Wang-chia-wo-peng  so  as  to  assist  the  6th 
Division  in  its  attack.  After  silencing  the  enemy's  guns 
it  will  direct  its  fire  against  the  artillery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chang-tan,  so  a,^  to  help  the  8th  Division, 
and  some  of  its  guns  will  be  employed  to  support  the 
4th  Division. 

6.  The  artillery  of  the  5th  Division  will  be  under  the  orders 

of  the  brigadier-general  commanding  the  heavy  artillery, 
and,  if  that  officer  requires  a  company  of  engineers,  he 
will  obtain  it  on  demand  from  the  5th  Division. 

7.  Colonel  Tomioka's  detachment  will,  as  soon  as  the  Army 

begins  its  attack,  bombard  the  enemy  at  Ta-lien-tun* 
and  Ta-wu-ching-ying,f  so  as  to  assist  the  main  attack. 

8.  Major-Qeneral  Akiyama's  force  will  remain  between  the 

Second  and  Third  Armies,  and  will  maintain  close  con- 
nection with  the  left  of  the  former  Army  and  protect 
its  left  flank  in  strength.  If  possible  it  will  also  attack 
the  enemy  to  its  front  in  order  to  assist  the  main 
attack. 

9.  The  I'eserve  of  the  Army  will  assemble,  at  6  a.m.,  at  its 

quarters  in  (C  4)  Ta-tai  and  Ku-cheng-tzu. 

Qeneral  Oku's  original  intention  on  receiving  instructions 
from  Marshal  Oyama  on  the  20th  was  to  make  Chang-tan  and 
its  vicinity  the  main  point  of  attack,  and,  with  this  view,  the 

*  North-west  of  Lin-sbeug-pu  (E  3). 

t  Three  miles  west  of  Lin-sheng-pn  (E  o).^-A.  H. 
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orders  iflsaed  by  him  on  the  night  of  the  28th  were  drawn  up. 
A  great  force  of  artillery — 136*  guns  in  all — was  therefore 
massed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liu-tiao-kao  before  which  and 
the  impetuous  infantry  attack  it  was  hoped  that  the  solid  field 
works  of  the  Russians  and  their  obsUnate  defenders  would 
rive  way.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  Ist  March  would 
Ml  upon  the  5th  Division,  while  the  inner  wings  of  the  4th 
and  8th  Divisions  would  be  also  seriously  engaged.  East  of 
Ta-pa-tai  (C  4  east),  where  the  line  had  purposely  been  thinned 
to  help  the  operations  on  the  left,  no  attack  would  be  made,  the 
troops  within  that  area  merely  holding  the  enemy's  attention 
and  menacing  him  with  their  guns. 

Second  Phase, 
When  day  broke  a  mist  hid  from  view  all  objects  at  a  1st  Mar. 
distance,  and  until  7.30  a.m.  the  heavy  artillery  could  not  open 
fire,  but,  after  that  hour,  battery  after  battery  began  to  direct 
its  efforts  against  the  various  points  named  to  l>e  attacked, 
while  the  Russian  guns,  light  and  heavy,  near  Chang-tan, 
Ku-chia-tzu  (C  3),  Pao-hsiang-tun  (D  3),  and  Hei-lin-tai  fiercely 
replied.  As  on  the  movements  of  the  6th  Division  those  of  the 
troops  on  either  flank  depended,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  its 
direction,  and  about  8.80  a.m.  its  advance  began.  Its  dis- 
tribution for  the  attack  was  in  three  columns,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

Right  column. — ^I./21st  Re^ment  and  one  section  of  engineera 
Centre  column. — JL  and  in./21st  Regiment  and  one  company 
of  engineers. 

Left  column. — 11th  Regiment  and  one  company  of  engineers ; 
while  in  reserve  was  the  41st  Regimenif 

Immediately  to  the  ri^t  of  this  division  was  the  main  body 
or  left  of  the  4th  Division,  comprising  the  19th  Brigade,  less  one 
battalion,  and  two  sections  of  engineers,  while  a  battalion  with 
a  section  of  engineers  held  Hsiao-tai-tzu  (C  4)  and  there  faced 
the  enemy  in  E^an^-tL  Behind  the  main  body  was  the  reserve. 
The  troops  from  a  little  east  of  Shen-tan-pu  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Pei-tai-tzUy  and  the  redoubt  contiguous  to  it  on  the  west,  and 
their  advance  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  5th, 
while  their  artillery  for  the  most  part  fired  on  those  objectives, 
a  portion  shelling  Huang- ti  and  Chin-ehan-tai  from  Ya-pa-tai. 

The  8th  Division,  according  to  its  orders,  had  moved  before 
daylight,  and  while  the  right  column,  composed  of  one  battalion, 
remained  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun  to  link  it  with  the 
5th  Division,  a  larger  force  of  infantry  crossed  the  river,  the 
artillery  taking  post  at  Tn-tai-tzu  (B  4  north)  whence  it  could 
fire  on  Yueh-pu-tzu  (B  3  aR)  and  Chang-tan.    Those  who 

^  The  13i  gnns  were  oompoaed  of  36  mountain  guns  of  the  5ih 
Dirinon,  18  field  gons  of  that  diriiion,  36  gnns  of  the  13th  Regiment 
lit  Artillery  Brigade,  and  46  heavy  gnna  or  howitsers. — ^A.  H. 

t  A  few  nunmted  orderlies  were  attached  to  each  oolnmn.— A.  H. 
e     60t94.  Q 
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{)aiifi>ed  to  the  right  \mnk  fonned  the  oentore,  consistmg  of  a 
biiguda*  loss  oda  bafctalion,  and  a  company  of  engineers,  the 
left  consisting  of  one  brigade  of  artillery  and  one  battalion  of 
iufisuitry. 

By  9  am.^  Major-Ueneral  Akiyama's  force  had  reached 
'LVtaUtzUy  its  artillery  firing  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  to  help  the 
Sth  Division,  while  part  of  its  mounted  troops  occupied  the  low 
hills  west  of  Hou-ma-hoi-lin-tzu  (B  4  N.w.). 

The  advance  of  the  lefk  column  of  the  5th  IMvision  gave 
promise  of  success,  and  though  the  fire  of  guns  and  rifles  poured 
upon  it  was  extremely  heavy,  a  point  from  200  to  300  yards 
from  the  little  sandhill  near  Wang-chia-wo-peng  was  reached. 
The  right*  whose  object  of  attack  was  Li-ehia-wo-peng,  found  the 
force  there  very  strongly  entrenched,  and,  as  at  Wang-chia-wo- 
poug,  supported  by  machine  guna  The  enemy,  too,  was  sending 
up  i-eiuxoroomeuts.  and,  though  life  was  sacriGced  without  a 
thought,  the  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  advance  to  a  line  some 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  works. 

Similarly  the  4th  Divisdon  had  arrived  close  to  Pei-tai-tzu 
{C  S  south)  but  annihilation  would  have  attended  any  efforts 
niHile  then  to  go  further  to  the  front  The  Russians,  realizing 
tiiut  a  vorv  serious  attempt  was  being  made  to  oust  them  from 
the  ground  which  had  l^n  theirs  for  months,  brought  up  a 
laige  fia-ce  t^f  artillery,  and,  by  the  afternoon,  played  inces* 
siuitly  with  !i*.uue  250  guns  upon  the  troops  lying  in  the  open 
tuxd  on  tlu^  Hue  of  defence  behind. 

Wheik  darkness  oame  the  5th  Division  had  its  left  upon 
I  ho  siiiulhill  scmth-we^t  of  Wang-chia-wo-peng  and  its  right 
luMU'  a  iiimilar  feature  400  yards  south-east  of  Li-chia-wo-peng. 
'Iho  onouiy.  who  held  strong  works  in  front  of  these  villages, 
still  roaittti^l  obstinately,  and  showed  no  signs  of  giving  way,  and, 
KiilKh>g-like,  the  Japanese  too  held  to  their  ground.  They  had 
ti  t\v  arnvikl  so  close  to  their  object  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
x'nll^tUno<M  tin  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  take  it  by  a 
I  ti.-Ji,  hut  the  lire  that  met  them  was  so  deadly  that  to  do  so 
v\.i.4  iuipi^vilblo. 

licjfc.tud  the  Hun,  part  of  Major-General  Akiyama's  force 
I  Iwiiurd  luiil  occupied  Chang-chia-wo-pen^  (B  3)  at  12.50  p.m., 
'.ur.  couiluy  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  m)m  Ssu-fang-tai,  its 

\(  lULiit  Hti»ppoil.     At  1  p.m.  the  centre  column  of  the  8th 

MixI^^Mi  piiiL  of  which  had  for  a  time  been  able  to  advance  in 

it\t.\  itji  tho  vivor  heil,  diaregarding  shells  and  bullets,  made 

-r  Yui  U  j«a  iMi  iu  i»no  long  rush  of  some  600  yards  and  drove 

■  lo  »;»..    uti.  luiiu  the  place.     Beyond  that  point  it  could  not 

•   t.  r  <  ii  kii^  Uu  wua  held  in  great  force,  and  from  infantry  in 

'i.i.  I  \uii  \\i  luuMUitiie  a  hot  flanking  fire.     With  the  latter 

ilii ;      iM  I    >^J\\  fau>v-tai   still   in  the  enemy's   hands,  neither 

•.  •-  Uv  '•  uil  Vki^vuuui's  foixse  nor  the  8th  Division  was  capable 

I  I..,  ...  :       \c  S  ivai.  uews  had  reached  Army  Head-Quarters 

.^i*/     'uv   ur^iuiont  of  Russian  infantry  and  a  battalion 
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of  artillery  were  moving  south-west  from  Pa-yin-tai  (B  3) 
on  Ssu-fang-tai,  and  that  in  addition  some  5,000  infantry, 
were  marching  thence  from  Hsi  Nien-yu-pao.  Consequently 
at  2.30  p.m.,  two  battalions  from  the  31st  Regiment  of  the 
Army  reserve  at  Eu-cheng-tzu  were  sent  across  the  Hun  by 
Hei-kou-tai. 

At  4  p.m.  important  information  was  sent  in  by  the  1st 
Gavaby  Brigade,  from  which  it  appeared  that  about  that  hour 
part  of  the  Third  Army  had  come  up  and  had  begun  to  attack 
Ssn-fang-tai  (B  3).*  It  was  hoped  that  the  pressure  about  to 
be  exercised  in  that  quarter  would  soon  relieve  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  5th  Division,  whose  centre  and  right,  aided  by 
a  heavy  artillery  fire,  had  however  succeeded  in  taking  the 
sandhill  south-east  of  li-chia-wo-peng  at  8  p.m.  Before  that 
hour,  at  5.50  p.m.,  General  Oku  had  despatched  a  battalion  of 
the  42nd  Begiment  with  the  regimental  commander  to  help  to 
restore  the  fightf  The  left  wing  too,  had  endeavoured  to 
advance  when  it  grew  dark,  but  an  attempt  made  by  it  to  reach 
the  enemy's  lines  at  half-past  eight  failed.  So  near  now  were 
the  opposing  forces  that  the  nearest  men  of  both  were  but  a  < 
stones  throw  from  each  other.  During  the  night  reinforce- 
ments reached  the  enemy,  and  counter-attacks,  tot  which  the 
Japanese  were  on  their  guard,  were  made  and  were  repulsed. 

The  troops  of  the  4th  Division  were  in  a  situation  not  unlike 
that  of  their  comrades  of  the  Sth,  for  their  left  wing  faced  the 
redoubt  and  village  of  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south),  and  soon  would 
try  to  take  them  by  a  rush.  More  to  the  east  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred  this  day.  There  the  force  consisted  of  the  right 
wbg  of  the  4th  Division  at  Ta-pa-tai,  the  34th  Regiment  with 
a  battery  of  captured  mortars  trom  Han-shan-tai  to  Tai-ping- 
chuangy  and  beyond  them  Colonel  Tomioka's  troops. 

Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  still  remained  at  Kou-tzu-yen 
(C  4),  and  its  reserve  was  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half 
battalions  of  infantry  in  Ta-tai  (C  4). 

Outside  the  region  of  the  Second  Army,  of  the  other  Japanese 
annies  the  Fourth  Army  was  busily  engaged  against  Wan-pao 
Shan,  or  as  the  Russians  call  it,  Putilov  HUl,  and  the  First  had 
this  day  taken  Tung-kou  Shan. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  issued  orders  in  which  he  merely 
stated  that  the  action  of  the  day  would  be  continued  on  the 
morrow.  A  littie  after  11  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Manchurian 
Army  Head-Quarters  directing  him  to  send  Major-General 
Akiyama's  cavalry  brigade   on  the  2nd  to  the  Third  Army. 

*  No  information  came  direct  from  the  Third  Army  this  day,  although 
it  is  stated  that  its  telegraph  corps  worked  extremely  well.  The  rapid 
adrance  of  that  army  and  the  fact  that  Ohinese  transport  carta  cat  the 
eables  of  the  telephone  in  several  places  by  driTing  over  them  were  the 
the  oaoaeii ;  and  breaka  in  cables  or  damage  thereto  take  longer  to  find 
than  lireaka  in  orerhead  wiresw— r A.  H. 

t  Nearbr  all  the  regimental  and  battalion  commanders  had  been  killed 
or  wonndea.— -A  H. 
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The  cavalry  regiments  of  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions  at  present 
with  that  brigade  were  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
Second  Army.  Accordingly  these  regiments  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  8th  Division,*  whose  troops 
were  situated  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  Second  Army's  line. 

The  fighting  of  all  three  divisions  of  the  army  on  the 
Ist  March  had  been  exceptionally  severe,  and  the  losses  pro- 
portionately heavy,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  attack  of  the  Japanese  was  a  purely 
frontal  one,  and  that  the  defensive  line  against  which  they 
advanced,  though  covered  only  in  a  moderate  d^ee  by  obstacles, 
was  very  strong  and  little  liable  to  damage  from  artillery. 
Apart  from  the  mai*ked  characteristic  of  the  assailants,  which 
led  them  always  to  assault  the  strongest  points,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  intention  of  General  Oku  in  hurling  his  men 
against  so  well-prepared  a  place  was,  if  possible,  to  take  it,  or, 
at  the  least,  hold  the  enemy  firmly  there,  and  thus  draw  otE 
attention  from  the  Third  Army  and  prevent  troops  from  being 
sent  against  it. 

Ind  Xazb  At  2.50  a.m.  information  came  from  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade 
to  the  following  effect: — The  enemy  who  had  been  holding 
Ssu-fang-tai  had,  in  the  evening,  gradually  began  to  retire, 
and  by  10.30  p.m.  part  of  the  9th  Division  of  the  Third  Army 
had  occupied  that  village.  General  Nogi's  left  was  now  reported 
to  be  on  the  line  from  Yang-tzu-kang-tzu  (B  2)  to  Shan-hai,f  and, 
to  the  north- west,  part  of  his  ca^^edry  had  taken  Ta-min-tun 
(A  2).  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  this  welcome  news  General  Oku 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  accede  or  not  to  a  request  which  had 
been  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions 
that,  in  view  of  the  high  spirits  of  theii'  oflScers  and  men  per- 
mission might  be  given  to  make  n  general  attack  before  dawn. 
After  anxiously  considering  the  situation  he  had  approved,  and 
the  order  intimating  his  decision  had  gone  forth.  Thus  the 
4th  Division  was  in  readiness,  at  2  a.m.,  to  charge  the  redoubt 
and  village  that,  during  the  day  before,  had  mocKcd  its  utmost 
efforts,  while  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions — both  of  which  had, 
remarked  some  tokens  of  unrestfulness  before  them — awaited, 
too,  a  propitious  moment  to  assault.  Snow  was  falling  heavily, 
obscuring  distant  view — a  circumstance  that  from  the  nearness 
of  the  combatants  mattered  little — when  about  5.50  a.m.  the 
left  wing  of  the  6th  Division  forced  its  way  into  the  village  of 
Wang-chia-wo-peng,  the  right  occupying  Li-chia-wo-peng  at 
half -past  seven.  From  the  latter  village  the  enemy  was  pursued 
to  Chang-chuang-tzu  (C  3)  and  it  was  also  taken.  Thence  a 
heavy  fire  was  poured  upon  the  Russians,  who  precipitately 

•  These  reranents  had  one  squadron  with  their  divisions.  It  is 
believed  that  the  2nd  Beserve  Eegiment  joioed  the  8th  Division  from 
the  cavalry  brigade,  and  its  presence  with  that  division  will  be  remarked 
upon  later. — ^A.  H. 

t  2i  miles  due  north  of  Yang-tzu-kang-tzu. 
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fled  towards  Su-liu-pu  (D  2  south)  an3\tfp' the  right  bank  of 
the  Hud.  .-"';  ^ 

At  2  a.m.  the  4th  Division  had  chai^e^.'ihe  redoubt  at 
Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south)  and,  in  spito  of  heavy  .loi^ses,  took  that 
wort  Unfortunately  at  the  very  moment  wHen  tfieir  object 
was  attained  the  enemy's  reinforcements  reached  i£e  ground — 
or  perhaps  a  counter-attack  was  made — and  the  brav6\ai]tackers 
were  driven  back,  losing  several  prisoners  whom  they  haSrVi^en. 
Nothing  daunted  by  so  tantalizing  a  repulse,  a  brief  panose 
was  made,  and  at  4.30  am.  the  redoubt  and  village  were  onef  A 
again  assaulted;  both  fell,  the  enemy  hurrying  off  towanis  - 
Ku-chia-tzu  and  Erh-tai-tzu,  leaving  360  dead  and  several 
prisoners  behind. 

West  of  the  Hun,  where  the  presence  of  the  Third  Army 
was  more  directly  felt,  the  commander  of  the  centre  column 
of  the  8th  Division,  on  hearing  about  dawn  from  a  party 
sent  to  reconnoitre  that  the  defenders  of  Chang-tan  (C  3  s.w.) 
were  less  in  number  than  on  the  day  before,  at  once  sent 
forwM^  a  portion  of  his  men,  and  the  remainder  coming  up 
behind,  the  place  was  taken  and  .the  enemy  driven  north  of  it. 
The  right  wing  of  the  division  now  arrived  and  joined  the 
centre,  while  me  left,  which  had  suspended  operations  until 
daylight,  cannonaded  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  (6  3),  and  at  8  a.m., 
observing  that  its  defenders  were  conforming  to  the  general 
rearward  movement  from  Chang-tan,  took  the  former  place. 

Thus  the  first  line  of  defence  fell  into  the  Second  Army's 
bands,  a  result,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  8th  Division, 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  arrival  of  the  Third 
Army  on  its  left  In  anticipation  of  this  success  Marsha^ 
Oyama  had  instructed  General  Oku  beforehand  how  he  should 
act,  for  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  intended  that  the  retreat 
should  take  place  unmolested.  At  all  costs  the  enemy  must 
be  made  to  %ht  decisively,  and,  to  prevent  his  slipping  from 
the  toUs  of  the  net  designed  to  fall  around  him,  the  pursuit  of 
the  Second  Army  must  come  upon  him  from  a  north-westerly 
direction.  Shortly  before  issuing  orders  for  such  a  movement  a 
captured  map  was  brought  to  Army  Head-Quartei-s,  which  showed 
that  the  villages  behind  the  captured  line  were  in  a  condition  of 
defence,  and  this  led  to  the  belief  that  heavy  opposition  might 
stall  be  met.  Bearing  this  and  his  instructions  in  mind.  General 
Oku  gave  the  following  orders  at  9.30  a.m. : — 

1.  The  Army  will  this  day  advance  up  the  left  bank  of  the 

Hon,  and  try  to  force  the  enemy  to  the  north-east* 

2.  The  5tii  Division,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  the  necessary 

preparations,  will  attack  the  enemy  at  Chou-kuan-pu 


^  li'T'^ft^  Oyama's  order  said  from  the  norih-ioeat,  leading  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Second  Army  was  to  swing  round  its  left  in  order 
to  pursue  from  that  point  of  the  compass.  General  Oku  evidently 
^terstood  that  he  was  to  follow  up  from  the  south-west  towards  the 
north-east  Possibly  the  translator  may  be  at  fault,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  dMr  up  the  point. — A.  H. 
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(C   8),    oocujgr  'ui  and   reconnoitre    his    aituation  .at 
Ta  Han-tM;  Hsiao  Han-tai,  and  Fu-chia-chuang. 
8.  The  8th  ^Hjuon,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  the  necessary 
prepa^Miens,  will  advance  and  occupy   Wang-pu-tzu 
(G,3  c^iitre)  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation  at 
.  Toustai-tzu  and  Ma-tou-lan.    This  division  will  maintain 
.  '..l^^kmection  with  the  Third  Army. 
4''^e  4th  'Division  will  advance  as  soon  as  it  has  made 
>'..'    the  necessary  preparations  and  occupy  the  line  £rom 
.'/•..'         Pao-hsiang-tuu  (D  8  aw.)  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (C  8  S.E.),  and 
;    «'  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation  at  Tang-shu-lm-tzu 

and  Meng-ta-pu. 

5.  The  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  will  endeavour  with  the 

least  possible  delay  to  move  from  its  present  position 
to  one  south  of  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north). 

6.  The  Army   reserve  will   assemble  as  soon   as   possible 

immediately  to  the  south  of  Shen-tan-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  each  division — in  spite  of  the 
fatigue  and  privation  which  had  been  incident  to  the  serious 
fighting  of  the  past  thirty-six  hours — ^began  to  advance. 

4iih  Division. — When  the  4th  Division  by  its  successful 
night  attack  had  occupied  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  south),  the  enemy 
still  held  Huang-ti — a  village  lying  2,000  yards  to  the  south- 
east. Opposite  it  at  7a-pa-tai  was  a  battalion  of  that  division, 
the  commander  of  which  unit  had,  shortly  before  8  a.m.,  sent 
forward  a  reconnaissance.  The  garrison  of  the  place  and  its 
works  were  reported  to  be  strong,  but  signs  of  disturbance  were 
observed.  Thereupon  he  decided  to  try  and  occupy  it  by  a 
sudden  rush,  and,  bringing  up  his  men,  succeeded  in  the  venture 
at  9  a.m. 

The  left  of  the  division,  some  time  later,  began  to  move  on 
Ku-chia-tzu,  in  which  operation  it  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
13th  Artillery  Regiment,  sent  to  join  it  from  the  heavy  brigade. 
The  batteries  took  position  north-east  of  Hsiao-shu-tzu,  wlience 
they  exchanged  fire  with  the  enemy's  artillery  at  Hsiao-han-tai. 
Noting  the  direction  in  which  the  infantry  was  pressing  on, 
the  guns  moved  forward  to  Pei-tai-tzu,  and  on  arriving  there  a 
portion  resumed  the  duel  with  Hsiao-han-tai,  while  the  greater 
number  of  the  batteries  fired  on  Ku-chia-tzu.  Under  cover  of 
their  shells,  the  left  of  the  division  reached  the  latter  village, 
having  suffered  comparatively  little  loss,  and  driving  the  enemy 
back,  took  with  a  portion  of  its  force,  an  hour  later,  the 
village  of  Erh-tai-tzu.  Seeing  these  movements  on  his  left, 
Colonel  Kawakami  with  the  34th  Regiment  concluded  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  too  must  join  issue  with  the  Russians, 
and,  leaving  the  entrenchments  of  the  main  defensive  line 
between  Han-shan-tai  (D  4),  and  Tai-ping-chuang,  took  Pu-chia- 
chuang  (C  3  east)  at  midnight. 

The  casualties  of  the  4th  Division  on  the  1st  and  2nd  March 
totalled  about  1,200  men,  while  of  the  enemy  before  it  350 
killed  were  buried  and  80  prisoners  taken. 
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5th  Division. — ^The  6th  Division  assembled  its  troops  in  the 
two  villages  captnred  early  in  the  morning,  and  changing  its 
distribution  into  one  column,  prepared  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 
The  advanced  guard,  under  Major-General  Surizawa,  consisted 
of  a  section  of  oavalry,  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  Regiment 
of  mountain  artillery,  a  company  of  engineers,  and  the  41st 
Lifantry  Raiment ;  and  the  main  body  under  Lieut-General 
Eigoshi  followed.  Hearing  that  Chou-kuau-pu  (C  3)  was  still 
strongly  held,  the  latter  general  sent  up  half  of  the  42nd  Regiment 
to  join  the  advanced  guard,  and,  by  its  help,  that  village  wets 
secured  at  6  p.m.,  the  enemy  flying  in  disorder  towards  the 
north  and  east.  Shortly  afterwsirds  the  main  body  came  up, 
and  a  halt  for  the  night  was  made. 

The  losses  suffex^  by  this  division  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
Mardi  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  4th  and  8th  Divisions, 
amounting  to  some  2,600  all  ranks  in  killed  and  wounded, 
while  of  the  enemy  before  it  470  bodies  were  buried,  showing 
that  his  casualties  too  had  not  been  light 

Sth  Division. — ^After  occupying  Chang-tan,  the  8th  Division 
had  pressed  on  and  taken  Ho-chia-chuang.  There  arrangements 
for  the  pursuit  were  made,  two  columns  being;  formed  instead 
of  threa 

The  right  column  was  composed  of  the  original  right  and 
centre  columns,  and  in  the  left  colunm  no  change  was  made, 
while  the  two  battalions  of  the  31st  sent  up  by  General  Oku 
from  his  reserve,  were  kept  under  Lieut.-Gtoneral  Tataumi's 
hand  Thus  the  troops  moved  on,  keeping  touch  with  the 
5th  Division,  and  halted  for  the  night  in  Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3 
centre)  and  Hsiao  Id-pu-tzu^  the  main  body  quartering  behind 
in  Ho-chia-chuang. 

The  casualties  of  the  division  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  March 
numbered  about  1,600,  and  of  the  enemy  only  150  dead  were 
found. 

Opposite  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  the  enemy  was 
noticed  firing  the  villages  and  making  preparations  to  retire. 
Guns  were  directed  against  him,  and,  where  distance  permitted, 
rifle  fire,  but  when  niglit  came  he  still  held  his  defence& 

Part  of  the  Third  Army  this  day  occupied  San-tai-tzu  (C  3 
north)  and  Piao-to-tzu,  and  the  Fourth  Amy  was  again  busily 
engaged  with  the  enemy  before  it  The  state  of  the  other  armies 
f(med  General  Oku  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pursuit  must  be 
conducted  with  more  vigour,  and  at  9.30  p.m.  he  issued  the 
following  orders ; — 

1.  The  Army  will  continue  the  pursuit  to-morrow,  and  press 

the  enemy  towards  the  north-east. 

2.  The  6th  Division  will  leave  Chou-kuan-pu  (C  3)  at  6.30  a.m, 

and  march  if  possible  to  the  line  (D  3)  TiH^buang-ho- 
Hsin-kai-ha  Its  right  will  not  move  south-east  of 
the  line  of  villages,  Ta  Hantai,  Hsin-tai-tzu,  and  Shui- 
lo-chang-tai,  while  its  left  will  keep  along  the  line 
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Hsiao-chao-wo-peng  to  Hsin-kai-ho.  A  battalion  and 
a  half  of  infantry  will  be  left'  under  the  regimental 
commander  at  Chou-kuan-pu  as  part  of  the  Army 
reserve. 

3.  The  4th  Division  will  march  at  6.30  a.m.  from  the  line 

(C  3  as.)  BBiao-han-tai^ — Ku-cbia-tza  and  try  and 
reach  that  of  Ta-choang-ho — Eu-chia-tai  (D  3).  It  will 
move  over  the  ground  immediately  south-east  of  that 
along  which  the  right  of  the  6th  Division  marches. 

4.  The   8th  Division   will    march  at  6.30  a.m.   from   the 

neighbourhood  of  Wang-pu-tzu  (C  3  centre),  the  main 
body  keeping  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  and  will 
occupy  the  line  Hsui-kai-ho  to  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2  south). 
The  duty  of  the  8th  Division  being  to  assist  in  sur- 
rounding the  enemy's  right,  a  strong  connection  will 
be  maintained  with  the  Third  Army. 

5.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will  remain  on  its  present 

line,  and  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  it,  to  assist 
the  advance  of  the  4th  Division. 

6.  The  infantry  and  artillery  at  Shen-tan-pu  will  assemble 

readj'  to  march  at  6  a,.m.\ 

rd  ICar.  As  no  doubts  were  longer  entertained  that  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat,  the  spirit  of  the  troops  rose  high,  and  each 
division  prepared  to  advance  in  two  columna  The  weather, 
however,  was  somewhat  unfavourable,  for  in  the  morning  a 
strong  north-west  wind  rose,  which  increased  during  the  after- 
noon, raising  dust  and  making  observation  difficult. 

5ih  Division. — ^The  5th  Division  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chou-kuan-pu  at  6  a.m.4  moving  in  two  columns.  The  left 
column,  under  Major-General  Surizawa,  consisted  of  one  and  a 
half  sections  of  cavalry,  the  5th  Regiment  of  mountain  artillery, 
one  company  of  engineers,  and  the  4  ist  Infantry  Regiment.  The 
right  column  comprised  one  section  of  cavalry,  the  independent 
battalion  of  field  artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  I./21st 
and  1^  battalions  42nd  Regiment.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
formed  the  main  body  of  the  division.  The  left  column  reached 
Hsiao-chia-wo-peng  (C  3)  at  7  a.m.,  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy, 
who  was  holding  the  walls  of  Tou-tai-tzu  with  one  regiment. 
By  9  a.m.  he  was  driven  out,  and  soon  after  Ma-tou-lan  was 
taken.  The  right  column,  encountering  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy  on  its  march,  forced  them  back  and  arrived  at  9.50  a.m. 
at  Hsin-tai-tzu.  Beyond  this  point  it  was  seen  that  a  regiment 
of  infantry  held  the  village  of  Ta-wang-chiang-pu,  and  to  help 
the  left  column  a  movement  was  made  against  that  place  from 

^  Partly  occupied  at  night. — ^A.  H. 

t  Army  reserve  less  one  and  a  half  battaliona  of  infantry  at  Chou* 
knan-im — ^A.  H. 

X  This  waa  half-an«hoar  before  the  time  ordered,  but  a  good  deal  of 
licence  seemB  to  be  allowed  to  divisions  in  snch  matters.-- A 
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which  the  eDemy  was  eventually  pushed  off  towards  the  north- 
east. 

8^  Divisicm^ — ^The  left  column  of  the  8th  Division,  behind 
which  came  the  main  body,  marched  from  Hsiao  Li-pu-tzu 
(C  3  west),  at  6  a.m.,  and  passed  through  Piao-to-tzu,  driving 
before  it  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  arriving  at  Hou- 
chia-wo-peng  (D  3  north)  at  11  a.m.  The  right  column  left 
Wang-hsi-tai  at  6.30  a.m,,  and  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hun,  and  keeping  touch  with  the  5th  Division,  arrived  at  2  p.m. 
at  La-ta-pu  (D  3  on  branch  railway).  Here  it  found  f)art  of 
that  division,  which  made  its  own  presence  there  superfluous. 
It  therefore  tried  to  re-cross  the  river,  but  the  banks  were  steep 
and  the  passage  had  to  be  effected  opposite  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  n.e.),* 
soon  after  reaching  which  place  the  left  column  of  the  division 
was  joined. 

4^  Division. — As  the  enemy  was  close  in  front  of  this 
division  it  moved  deployed  for  the  attack  and  not  in  column  of 
route  as  did  the  other  divisions.!  The  march  of  the  right  wing 
led  over  ground  belonging  properly  to  Colonel  Eawakami's 
Detachment,  which  had  occupied  Pao-hsiang-tun  (D  3  s.w.)  at 
5.30  a.m.,  and,  at  8  a.m.,  in  conjunction  with  the  left  of  Colonel 
Tomioka's  troops,  had  entered  Hei-lin-tai.  The  left  column 
moved  at  6  a.m.,  and,  completely  occupying  Hsiao-han-tai  (C  3), 
continued  the  pursuit,  a  movement  in  which  it  was  assisted  by 
the  divisional  urtillery  at  Ya-pa-tai. 

The  share  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  in  driving  back 
the  occupants  of  Hei-lin-tai  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  that 
commander,  who,  despite  strict  injunctions  to  maintain  the  line 
of  defence  between  the  4th  and  6th  Divisions,  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  must  help  by  moving  forward  some- 
what with  his  left.  His  men — except  three  battalions  of  the 
4ih  Division-  were  reservists,  some  of  them  veterans  of  the 
China-Japan  war,  and,  though  numerically  they  were  rather 
weak,  this  disadvantage  was  compensated  for  in  great  measure 
hjr  their  quality.  Army  Head-Quarters^  had  left  Eou-tzu-yen 
at  9  a.m.  and  proceeded  first  to  Shen-tan-pu,  and  the  reserveg 
was  at  the  latter  village  and  at  Ku-chia-tzu. 

At  this  time  (9  a.m.)  the  Third  Army  was  before  the  enemy 
at  Chang-tienO  (C  3  north). 

*  Hie  olMhing  of  these  oolnmns  is  one  of  the  rare  instanoes  of  had 
itaif  amngemeuts  that  has  been  notioed.  The  right  oolnmn,  too,  had  the 
field  guns,  which  no  doabt  made  the  re-orossing  more  difficult. —A.  H. 

t  As  the  groond  is  quite  open  the  troops  might  all  have  moved 
deployed     A ,  H. 

X  8o  many  of  the  villages  near  the  line  of  defence  were  in  rains  that 
Army  Head-Qnarters  had  to  wait  till  the  troops  had  got  well  forward 
in  aider  to  obtain  quarters. — A.  H. 

§  The  resenre  had  to-day  two  veiy  weak  battalions  of  the  21st 
Besiment  with  it. — ^A.  H. 

7|  This  plaoe  must  not  be  confused  with  Chang-tan  to  the  north  hy 
west  of  which  it  lies,  about  7  miles .— A.  H. 
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Qeneral  Oko  now  thought  it  time  to  iasue  further  ordeft 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  pursuit,  for  the  basis  of  his 
orders  of  9.30  a.m.  of  the  2nd  had  been  that  the  enemy  would 
offer  a  strong  resistance,  an  assumption  now  found  to  be 
incorrect. 

At  11.30  a.m.,  therefore,  the  following  orders  were  given 
out: — 

1.  The  Army   will  pursue   the  enemy  on  the  line   from 

Shao-kuo  (D  3  east)  to  Tung-nan-tao  (D  2). 

2.  The  8th  Division,  connecting  with  the  9th  Division  of 

the  Third  ArDiy  now  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
Chang- tien,  will  go  as  far  forward  as  the  line  Tung- 
nan-tao — Shah-ti  (D  2). 

3.  The   5th   Division  will   follow  the  enemy  to  the   line 

Ssu-liang-tang-pu  (D  3  north) — Tung-erh-pu,  its  right 
takinc;  the  direction  Ta-chuang-ho,  Tin-erh-pu,  and 
Tung-erh-pu. 

4.  The  4th  Division  will  advance  to  the  line  Shao-kuo— 

Tung-erh-pu. 

5.  When  the  right  of  the  4th  Division  passes  the  village  of 

Hsing'Chia-tai-tzu  (D  3  east).  Colonel  Tomioka,  with 

the  troops  from  Wan-chia-yuan-tza,  will  attack  Ta-wu- 

ching-ying.     The  remainder  of  his  force  will  hold  their 

present  line. 

At  this  time  General  Oku  was  anxious  regarding  that  part 

of  the  line  held  by  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment,  and  did  not 

yet  wish  to  move  it  bodily  to  the  front,  for  the  Fourth  Army 

was  still  heavily  engaged  and  in  difficulties  with  the  enemy  at 

Wan-pao  Shan  and  Uan-chang-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  the  divisions  continued  Uieir 
movement,  and,  only  meeting  slight  opposition,  arrived  generally 
upon  the  line  named,  the  extreme  left,  however,  being  somewhat 
to  the  south-west  of  it. 

The  4th  Division  stretched  from  San-chia-tzu  (D  3)  through 
Shao-kuo  to  Huang-ti;  the  5th  from  the  west  of  Yin-erh-pu 
to  Ssu-liang-tan£r.pu,  and  the  8th  W£ls  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hun  in  the  vicinity  of  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/3).  The  night  was 
passed  by  the  divisions  covered  with  a  strong  outpost  line,  for 
the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.  Late  at  night  Ta^tai  (D  3  N.E.) 
was  taken  by  the  5th  Division,  and  Su^hu-pu  (D  2  S.E.)  was 
occupied  by  a  smaJl  party  of  that  division  and  of  the  8th.  The 
enemy  still  held  his  works  near  Colonel  Tomioka's  force,  and, 
being  especially  strong  about  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (D  8  S.B.), 
precautions  opposite  that  place  were  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

Army  Head -Quarters  moved  on  from  Shen-tan-pu  and  passed 
the  night  at  Hsin-tai-tzu  (C  8  east),  the  reserve  being  at 
Ta-han-tai  and  Hsiao-han-tai. 

The  enemy,  who  had  fallen  back  during  the  day,  was 
reported  at  night  to  be  in  occupation  of  the  line  from  Hsiao^lin- 
tzu  (D/E  8)  through  Lan-shen-pu,  Pu-chia-tzu  and  Ta-tai  to 
Su-hu-pu. 
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The  Third  Army,  after  repulsing  what  was  estimated  to 
be  one  army  corps  on  the  2nd  and  3rd,  held  the  villages  of 
Ssn-fang-pu  (D  2)  and  Hou-sai-chia-pu,  and  coming  up  in  its 
direction  from  the  general  reserve  was  the  3rd  Division,  wliich 
had  crossed  the  Hun  at  Chang-tan  about  mid-day  on  the  3rd. 

At  11  p.m.  General  Okii  isjsued  the  following  orders: — 

1.  The  Army  will  continue  to  pursue  the  enemy  to-morrow, 

and,  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  line  Ta-lien-tun  (E  8) 
to  Su-hu-pu*  (D  2  S.E.),  will  endeavour  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun. 

2.  The  4th  Division  will  march  at  dawn  and  occupy  the  line 

from  Ruan-lin-pu  (E  3  west)  through  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu 
to  Wan-sui-yuan-tzu.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment, 
conforming  to  the  movement  of  the  4th  Division,  will 
attack  the  enemy  first  at  Ta-wu-ching-ying,  next  at 
Shuan^-tai-tzu,  and,  lastly,  at  Ta-lien-tun.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  detachment  will  begin  from  the  left,  and  a 
strong  connection  with  the  right  of  the  4th  Division 
will  be  maintained. 

3.  The  5th  Division  will  move  at  dawn  and  attack  the  enemy 

at  Su-hu-pu. 

4.  The  8th  Division  will  keep  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun, 

assist  the  attack  of  the  6th  Division,  and  endeavour  to 
occupy  the  line  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2  east)  to  Hsiao-yu- 
shu-pu. 

5.  The  heavy  artillery  will  leave  Ta  Han-tai  (C  3  east)  at 

6  a.m.  and  move  to  Ta-chuang-ho.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  reserve  will  leave  Hsin-tai-tzu  at  6  a.m.  and 
march  to  the  same  place. 

6.  Army  Head-Quarters    will    proceed    to    Ta-chuang-ho, 

leaving  Hsin-tai-tzu  at  9  a.m. 

The  operations  of  the  Second  Army  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
March  seem  open  to  criticism  in  more  than  one  respect.  Before 
the  advance  began  it  occupied  a  front — from  Lin-sheng-pu  (E  3)' 
to  Hsi-hnang-la-she-tzu  (B  4) — of,  roughly,  twenty  miles,  with 
a  fighting  strength  of  some  68,000  men.  At  that  time  Colonel 
Tomioka  19  force  had  been  deputed  to  guard  the  line  passively 
as  far  as  Hsiao-tai.  five  miles,  so  that  it  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

On  the  Ist  and  2nd  the  balance  of  the  Army  towards  and 
beyond  the  Hun  pressed  forward,  and,  by  the  evening  of  the 
laMer  date,  owing  to  the  defeat  inflicted  and  the  presence  of 
tiie  Third  Army  to  the  north,  the  front  occupied  became 
diminished  by  a  third.  The  force  was  then  more  concentrated, 
and,  despite  losses — some  6,400  men— was  everywhere  in  greater 
stren^h  than  on  the  Ist,  and  had  before  it,  to  say  the  least, 
half  beaten  troops.  Yet  the  orders  to  advance — in  which  no 
mention  of  pursuit  is  made— were  issued  late,  and  that  advance 


^  The  occupation  of  this  place  by  the  5th  and  8th  Uiyisions  was  not 
than  kaown  at  Head-Qoarters.— A  H. 
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cautious  in  the  extreme,  facts  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
belief  that  the  second  line  would  make  a  strong  resistance,  or 
by  the  desirability  of  allowing  time  for  the  "fiiird  Army  to 
push  on  north-east.  But  passing  from  the  1st  and  2nd  March 
and  coming  to  the  3rd,  the  movements  on  that  day  are  not 
so  easily  accounted  for.  The  opposition  throughout  it  was 
insignificant,  and  opposite  the  8th  Division  nil,  yet  the  front 
allotted  for  that  division's  march  was  so  restricted  that  its 
right  clashed  with  the  next  division  to  the  east,  creating  both 
confusion  and  delay.  A.  Russian  army  corps  north  of  the  Sha 
Ho  had  been  withdrawn,  causing  a  considerable  diminution  in 
strength  upon  that  line,  and,  further,  with  so  good  an  obstacle 
for  the  left  flank  of  the  5th  Division  as  was  the  Hun,  it  scarcely 
seems  that  risk  would  have  been  run  bad  the  8th  Division 
been  eliminated  from  the  line  of  battle  of  the  Second  Army 
and  transferred  towards  the  north,  whither  it  eventually  was 
sent.  The  first  plunge  forward  of  the  Second  Army  made,  its 
future  course  of  action  must  naturally  be  to  follow  up  the 
enemy  without  delay,  and  should  he  halt  to  fight,  contain  him. 
Every  man,  therefore,  employed  upon  this  duty  meant  a  rifle 
less  at  the  decisive  point.  Conclusive  victory  could  alone  be 
won  by  cutting  off  the  Russians  from  the  railway  and  the 
roads  leading  from  Mukden  towards  the  north,  and  no  advantage 
won  in  other  quarters  of  the  field  could  compensate  for  failure 
there.  Yet  the  tendency  of  the  Second  Army  was  at  first 
rather  to  lean  toward  the  south  than  towards  the  north,  and 
the  same  nervous  fear  of  communications-- amply  guarded  by 
strong  works  and  trusty  men,  with  many  heavy  guns — caus^ 
the  general  reserve  of  the  whole  field  force  in  Manchuria  to  be 
placed  behind  the  Second  Army's  right. 

Kar.  As  ordered  on  the  previous  night,  the  Army  was  to  continue 

its  pursuit  this  day.  In  front  of  the  right  column  of  the  5th 
^  Division,  in  the  village  of  Yin-erh-pu  (D  3),  was  a  regiment  of 
'  infantry,  a  squadron  and  a  battery,  and  to  dislodge  them  without 
suffering  somewhat  heavy  loss  seemed  difficult.  Mortars  were 
therefore  brought  up  by  the  engineers  from  which  bombs  of 
dynamite  were  fired,  and  by  their  help — which  caused  alarm 
among  the  enemy — the  village  and  vicinity  were  taken.  While 
this  affair  was  going  on  the  remainder  of  the  division  massed  in 
Ohang-tang-pu. 

The  4th  Division  from  an  early  hour  was  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  its  attack  upon  the  line  held  by  the  enemy  fix>m 
Hsiao-lin-tzu  (D/E  3)  to  Lan-shen-pu ;  and  the  8th  Division, 
helped  by  the  artillery  of  the  5th,  repulsed  the  force  in  Shah-ti, 
and,  pui^ng  forward,  occupied  at  11  a.m.  a  line  (D  2  east) 
from  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  to  Ta  Yu-shupu  with  its  advanced  guard 
consisting  of  five  battalions  of  infantry,  a  r^riment  of  artillery, 
and  a  few  mounted  troops  and  engineei's.  l£e  cavalry  attached 
to  the  division  (six  squadrons,  5th  and  8th  Cavalry),  together 
with  an  infantry   battalion,  was  ordei'ed   up  to  fiU  the  gap 
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between  it  and   the  9th  Division  on  its  left,  and  to  maintain 
connection  with  the  Third  Army. 

Qeneral  Oku  was  now  confronted  by  two  problems.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  order  to  assist  Qeneral  Nogi's  turning  movement 
towards  the  north,  the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  the  Second  Army 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  was  most  desirable,  while  on  the 
other  the  Fourth  Army  was  stated  to  be  in  need  of  help,  for  its 
attack  on  Wan-pao  Shan*  and  neighbourliood  was  not  pro- 
gressing. That  the  Fourth  Army  should  succeed  would  seem 
to  have  been  immaterial,  provided  that  the  Third  came  to  the 
north  in  strength,  but  that  the  commander  of  the  Second  Army 
did  not  take  this  view  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  offering  the  4th  Division 
to  help  the  former  Army.  Before  an  answer  had  come  back  he 
put  his  plan  in  action,  and  gave  the  following  ordera  These 
were  issued  at  10  a.m. 

1.  The  Army  will  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  and 

direct  its  march  so  as  to  occupy  a  front  from  the  old 
railway  bridge  (south  of  North  Mo-chia-pu)t  (E  2  west) 
to  Liu-kuan-tunt  (E  2). 

2.  The  4th  Division  without  losing  a  moment  must  repulse 

the  enemy  before  it,  and  then  assist  the  6th  Division  at 
its  right,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  tiie  Army.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will 
1)0  under  the  orders  of  the  General  Officer  commanding 
the  4th  Division. 

3.  The  8th  Division  will  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Hsiao 

Yu-shu-pu  (D  2  east)  at  11  a.m.,  and,  marching  through 
Yu-ling-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun,  will  proceed  as  far  as 
the  nameless  village  south-west  of  Ta-pu§  and  Liu- 
kuan-tun.  Great  care  mast  be  taken  to  maintain  a 
strong  connection  with  the  Third  Army. 

4.  The  6th  Division,  leaving  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  aE.)  at  11  a.m. 

will  advance  to  a  line  from  the  old  railway  bridge  to 
Sha-to-tzu  (E  2  west).  Special  care  will  be  exercised 
to  guard  the  gap  which  the  northerly  movement  will 
cause  between  it  and  the  4th  Division. 

5.  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  will  be  under  the  orders 

of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  4th  Division. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  is  placed  under  the  command 

of  the  chief  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade,  and  will 
leave  Ta-chuang-ho  (D  3  centre)  at  11  a.m.  and  move 
to  Ssu-liang-tang-pu  (D  3  north). 

7.  Army   Head-Quarters  will   proceed  temporarily   to  Ta- 

chuang-ho. 

•  An  almost  impregnable  podtion. — ^A.  H. 

t  In  other  accounts,  North  Mo-ofaia-pa  is  called  Mi«ohia-pa. 

i  The  front  given  to  the  5th  and  8th  Divisions  was  thus  4i  miles. — 

A  BL 

§  (B  2  oentre).     For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  namolesa  village  is 
marked  **  Z  *'  on  Map  55,  and  so  styled  in  this  report. — ^A.  H. 
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As  soon  as  this  order  was  despatched,  Army  Head-Quarters 
left  Hsin-tai-tzu  for  Ta-clmang-ho. 

At  12.30  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Uyama  in  reply 
to  General  Oku's  offer  of  the  4th  Division,  directing  it  to  be 
given  to  the  Fourth  Army. 

At  that  hour  the  situation  of  the  other  armies  was  known 
in  the  Second  Army  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  First  Army  was  closely  confronting  the  enemy  and 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  press  its  attack. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  Ya-lu  Army,  then  far  to  the  east 
and  beyond  communication  with  the  Armies  on  the  other  flank. 

The  Third  Army  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  had  begun 
to  retire  north  of  Mukden,  and  purposed  to  occupy  the  high 
ground  north-west  of  that  city. 

The  Fourth  Army  was  making  good  progress  everywhere 
except  as  regards  the  attack  on  Wan-pao  Shan,  the  impregnable 
nature  of  which  foiled  all  efforts  to  capture. 

The  sanction  received  from  MArshed  Ovama  to  hand  over  the 
4th  Division  to  General  Nodzu's  command  demanded  that  help 
should  be  given  to  the  5th  Division  to  maintain  communication 
with  the  forces  on  its  right,  and  with  this  object  the  six  batteries 
of  12-cm.  howitzers  were  sent  to  it  from  the  Heavy  Artillery 
Brigade  at  1  p.m.  An  hour  later  orders  were  sent  to  the  General 
Officer  Commanding,  directing  him  not  only  to  maintain  com- 
munication, but  also  guard  the  right  flank  of  the  Second  Army, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  given  1^  battalions  41st  Regiment, 
then  at  Chang-tang-pu. 

At  2.20  p.m.  an  order  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  placing 
the  3rd  Division*  of  the  general  army  reserve  under  General 
Oku's  ordera 

3rd  Division. — The  3rd  Division,  which,  as  mentioned,  had 
marched  along  the  rear  of  the  Second  Army  on  the  3rd  March, 
was  now  at  Fang-chia-tai  (C  2),  west  of  the  Hun,  and  was  given 
orders  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Tung-nantao  (D  2 
centre),  so  as  to  arrive  there  by  sunset  and  take  up  quarters 
in  the  adjacent  villages  of  Hsi-nan-tao,  Ta  Chin-tsui-tzu,  and 
Hsiao  Chin-tsui-tzu. 

8th  Diviaion, — Previous  to  this  (2.20  p.m.)  the  8th  Division 
bad  left  Ta  Tu-shu-pu,  and  about  4  p.m.  reached  the  line  from 
Tu-ling-pu  to  Ning-kuan-tun.  Arrived  there  it  found  the  enemy 
holding  the  ground  from  Sha-to-tzu  (E  2  west)  through  Kan- 
kua-tun  to  Yang-shih-tun,  while  against  its  flank  from  South 
Mo-chia-pu  came  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Deploying  for  the 
attack,  it  advanced  and  fired,  but  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  a 
halt  for  the  night  was  called,  a  strong  line  of  outposts  being 
thrown  out  to  the  front. 

*  The  3rd  DiTision  was  three  battalioaa  of  the  34th  Begiment  short. 
They  were  with  Colonel  Kawakami'a  Detachment. — A.  H. 
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Sth  DivisioTL — According  to  the  10  am.  orders,  the  5th 
Division  left  one  company  in  each  of  the  villages  of  Ta-tai  and 
Sa*hu-pu,  after  which  the  left  column  was  disposed  as  advanced 
goard  and  crossed  the  Uun  near  the  latter  place,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  division.  When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ta  Tu-shu-pu  it  became  known  that  the  8th 
Division  had  already  taken  up  the  line  from  Yu-ling-pu  to 
NiDg-kaan-tnn»  upon  which  the  advanced  guard  deployed  and 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  front  from  the  old  railway  bridge  to 
Sha-to-tzu.  To  support  this  operation  a  regiment  of  infantry 
was  sent  forward  from  the  main  body,  and  the  mountain  guns 
took  position  south-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but,  owing  to  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  received  from  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  Ku-chia- 
pu  the  attack  did  nob  progress.  Nevertheless,  it  was  continued 
until  sunset  gave  an  opportunity  to  break  it  off,  and  a  strong 
line  was  taken  up  by  the  division  for  the  night. 

Ath  Division. — In  front  of  the  4th  Division,  whose  troops 
now  formed  part  of  the  Fourth  Army,  but  whose  operations 
were  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  Second,  the  enemy 
was  in  considerable  strength,  having  one  division  of  infantry  and 
fifty  guns  and  machine  guns,  and  resisted  with  great  obstinacy. 
Under  cover  of  its  artillery,  and  disregarding  loss,  tlie  left  wing 
from  Shao-kuo  (D  3  east)  gallantly  stormed  the  village  of 
Lan-shen-pu  and  captured  it  at  1  p.m.  Its  transfer  to  the 
Japanese  was  evidently  a  cause  of  grave  disquietude  to  the 
Russians,  for  no  less  than  three  counter-attacks  were  made  in 
order  to  recover  it,  and  in  the  last  attempt  a  whole  division 
took  part  The  Osaka  troops,  however,  held  their  fire,  and, 
waiting  till  the  enemy's  ponderous  advance  came  near,  shattered 
bis  ranks  jand  drove  him  back  with  very  heavy  loss. 

The  right  wing  of  the  division  engaged Jagainst  Hsiao-lin-tzu 
received  a  heavy  flanking  fire  from  guns  near  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu 
(E  3)  and  fisdlea  in  its  efforts  to  take  the  place.  Some  troops 
were  therefore  sent  towards  the  north  to  threaten  the  enemy's 
retreat,  on  seeing  which  the  defenders  of  the  village  appeared 
alarmed.  The  main  part  of  the  wing  now  made  a  charge  and 
drove  them  out,  and  m*ed  heavily  as  tiie  retreating  troops  fled 
precipitately  to  the  rear.  Opposite  the  front  of  this  wing 
150  dead  were  buried.*  At  night  the  division,  which  during 
these  attacks  had  lost  900  of  all  ranks,  held  a  Jine  from  Euan- 
lin-pu  (E  3  west)  through  Hsiao  Su-chia-pu  to  Wan-sui-yuau-tzu. 

The  left  of  Colonel  Tomioka's  force  this  day  occupied  with 
little  difficulty  Ta-wu-chingj-ying  (D/E  3),  and,  keeping  touch 
with  the  4th  Division,  remained  there  for  the  night. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  it  was  known 
that  the  enemy  faiad  a  stroug  position  near  that  place,  but  the 
army  was  in  ignorance  of  its  exact  locality.  As  it  was  important 
to  keep  doee  touch  of  him  now  that  he  had  reached  this  line — 

^  The  BnBsians  are  stated  to  have  spent  all  night  in  removing  the 
killed  and  wonnded.— ^A.  H. 
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his  last  line  of  defence — and   ascertain  its  nature   in    detail, 
General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders  at  10  p.m.  :  — 

1.  To-morrow,  5th  March,  the  Army  will  continue  its  attack, 

repulse  the  enemy  towards  the  east,  and  advance  to  the 
Ime  (E  2)  "Z"  to  Liu-kuan-tun. 

2.  Part  of  the  5th  Division  will  at  dawn  repulse  the  enemy 

before  it  and  try  to  occupy  Ta-pu  and  the  village  "  Z." 
The  main  body  will  assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  railway  bridge,  and  special  care  will  be  taken 
to  keep  connection  with  the  4th  Division  south  of  the 
Hun. 

3.  Part  of  the  8th  Division  will  at  dawn  repulse  the  enemy 

before  it  and  try  to  occupy  Liu-kuan-tun.  The  main 
body  will  assemble  at  Yu-ling-pu. 

4.  The  3rd  Division  will  assemble  by  7  a.m.  at  Tung-nan-tao 

(D  2  centre). 

5.  The  5th  and  8th  Division  commanders  will  lose  no  time 

in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position  west  of  Mukden, 
and  will  inform  the  Army  Conunander  regarding  it 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  assemble  by  7  a.m.  at  the 

western  corner  of  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/8). 

The  Second  Army  had  now  arrived  in  front  of  the  last  line 
of  Russian  works  before  Mukden,  and  the  knowledge  which 
Qeneral  Europatkin  most  have  by  this  time  possessed,  that 
the  real  danger  to  which  his  forces  were  exposed  would  come 
from  that  direction,  led  him  no  doubt  to  garrison  strongly  this 
portion  of  the  field  by  troops  become  available  by  the  retreat 
from  other  parts.  The  ground  west  of  the  city  is  admirably 
suited  for  defence.  Lookmg  in  that  direction  from  the  railway 
station,  a  ridge  some  twenty  feet  in  height  is  seen,  which  runs  a 
little  from  the  north  of  Yu-hung-tun*  generally  along  the  line 
of  villages  that  from  it  extend  to  the  road  to  Hsin-min-tun. 
This  ridge  is  really  the  eastern  termination  of  a  kind  of  terrace  of 
higher  ground  that  extends  towards  the  west  for  several  mil^. 
The  country  in  its  direction  and  towards  Yang-shih-tun  (E  2  west) 
rises  from  the  station  almost  imperceptibly,  and  where  the  rise 
ends  there  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Russians.  Towards 
the  south-west  the  general  trend  is  on  the  downward  grade  until 
the  little  sand-dunes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  are  reached 
From  Yu-hung-tun  southward,  and  west  of  the  defended  villages 
of  Yang-shih-tun,  Kan-kua-tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  and  Mo-chia-pu,  there 
are  some  distance  off  here  and  there,  sandhills  of  varying 
height,  but  none  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  plain.    From 


*  (E  1/2.)  The  Japanese  called  Yu-hang-tnn  by  the  name  of  Li-koan- 
pu  at  this  time,  bat  as  the  correct  name  is  Ya*hnng-tan,  and  as  it  is  so 
marked  on  the  latest  maps,  that  name  has  been  substituted  in  this  report 
for  the  incorrect  one  wherever  it  appears.  Li-knan-pn  is  one  mile  west 
of  Yu.hung-tnn. — A.  H. 
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three  to  four  hundred  yards  west  of  these  villages,  and  some- 
times less,  are  a  few  inconsiderable  mounds  of  earth  or  sand 
and  hoUows  in  the   ground,  capable   of   sheltering  from   rifle 
fire,  here  a  section,  there  a  dozen  men.     With  these  exceptions, 
cover  there  is  none,  so  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  if  the  eye 
be  placed  upon  the  level  of  the  fields  and  a  glance  cast  across 
the  furrows  towards  the  line  held   by  the  Japanese,  nothing 
beyond  the  meagre  stubble  of  last  year  s  harvest  impedes  the 
view,     llie  mud  walls  of  the  villages  of  the  Russian  line  had 
head-cover  on  them  made  of  sandbags,  bricks,  or  metal  ammuni- 
tion boxes  filled  with  earth.     In  places  along  the  front  there 
was  a  somewhat  hollow  road,  and   according   to  the  varying 
depth  at  which  it  lay,  ideal  cover  for  men  standing,  kneeling,  or 
lying  down.     Between  the  villages,  and  in  some  places  in  front 
of  them,  were  strong  but  small  redoubts,  in  front  of  which  and 
for  a  few  yards  towards  their  flanks  were  obstacles.     The  nature 
of  the  defences  bears  no  comparison  with  the  elaborate  labyrinth 
of  works  at  Liao-yang  or  on  the  Sha  Ho,  but  in  one  respect 
—invisibility — they  were  infinitely  stronger.     The  condition  of 
some  of  them  indicated  that  they  had  been  made  before  the 
winter,  while  others  among  them  had  not  reached  completion, 
which  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  battle  was  begun  some 
time  before  it  was  expected. 


Third  Phase. 
The  Attack  of  the  Second  Line. 

5th  Division, — In  order  to  carry  out  the  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu  5th 
(E  2  west),  the  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery  and  the 
^Mitteries  of  12-cm.  guns  took  position  at  the  small  bill  about 
1>200  yards  north-east  of  Hou-sai-chia-pu  (D  2  east)  while  the 
mountain  guns,  with  shorter  range,  came  into  action  about 
1|300  yards  south-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu.  This  force  of  artillery, 
^Minting  seventy-eight  guns,  fired  on  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
artillery,  helping  Major-General  Surizawa  in  bis  attack.  This 
was  made  with  the  9th  Brigade — llth  Regiment  on  the  left — 
divided  into  two  wings,  and  was  directed  against  the  position 
cm  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun,  the  western  side  of  North 
Uo-cliia-pu  and  the  south-west  border  of  Sha-to-tzu.  By  7  a.m. 
*  portion  of  the  division  took  the  embankment  of  the  old 
"wlway  line  west  of  South  Mo-chia-pu,  but  in  spite  of  this 
snocess,  the  attack  was  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  enemy,  who 
had  a  force  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  sixty  guns,  swept 
with  a  leaden  hail  the  intervening  ground  and  made  approach 
impossible.  Throughout  the  day  many  and  gallant  were  .the 
attempts  made  to  push  on,  but  none  succeeded,  and  when  sunset 
came  and  the  roll  was  called  no  less  than  1,500  of  all  ranks  had 
fiOlen. 

e    $0894.  U 
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Sih  Division, — The  diviBion  waa  this  day  divided  into  two 
wings  which  were  composed  as  follows : — 

Bight  wing. — Under  Major-Qeneral  Yoda  : — 

One  battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 

One  battalion  Slst  Infantrj'  Regiment. 

8th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment,  less  one  battery. 

One  company  of  engineers. 

Left  tving, — ^Under  Major-General  Eamada : — 

Two  battalions  6th  Infantry  Regiment. 

16th  Brigade,  less  one  battalion. 

8th  Cavalry  Regiment,  less  one  squadron. 

The  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery. 

One  battery  8th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment. 

One  batteiy  of  captured  9-cm.  mortars. 

Two  companies  of  engineers. 

Containing  the  enemy  with  the  right  wing,  the  left  wing 
advanced  on  Yang-shih-tun  supported  by  the  artillery  in 
position  north-east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but  the  Russians,  here  also, 
resisted  stoutly,  and  when  evening  came  no  progress  had  been 
made. 

At  8.20  a.m.  the  following  report  had  reached  Head-Quarters 
fix)m  the  Third  Army : — • 

1.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  the  Third  Army  received  the 

following  orders  from  Marshal  Oyama : — 

"The  Third  Army,  from  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1), 
Kang-chia-pu-tzu,  and,  if  possible,  fix)m  Tan-i-tun, 
will  press  the  enemy  back  on  Mukden. 

"The  Second  Army  will  hold  the  ground  from 
the  old  railway  bridge  to  Fun-tai  (El).  As  this 
front  18  allotted  to  the  Second  Army,  the  Third  will 
endeavour  to  move  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction 
named,  and  will  transfer  to  the  Second  Army  the 
front  now  held  by  it  from  Cbang-sluh-tun  (D  2)  to 
Hou-ming-tun  (D  1)." 

2.  According    to  this  order    the  Third  Army  will   cease 

attacking  the  enemy  at  its  front,  and  will  move  towards 
the  norw-weet.  As,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liu-kuan-tun  troops  are  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy, 
he  will  first  be  driven  off  before  that  part  of  the  line  is 
transferred  to  the  Second  Army.  Elsewhere  a  weak 
force  will  be  left  opposite  him  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bulk  of  the  troops,  which  will  proceed  towards 
the  nortb-wesb 

*  The  order  contained  in  Ihis  report  had  abeadr  passed  through 
General  Oku'a  hands  on  itg  way  to  General  Vagi    Bee  Flate  50  L-»A.  H. 
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Based  on  the  above  report,  General  Oku,  whose  head- 
quarters  of  the  5th  were  in  Wai>ohia-pn  (D  3/2),  issued  the 
following  orders  to  the  3rd  Division  at  10  a.m. : — 

1.  The  enemy's  front  is  from  the  old  railway  bridge  through 

Sha-to-tzu  to  Yang-shih-tun.  The  5th  IXvision  is 
attacking  him  from  Hou-sai*chia-pu  (D  2),  and  the  8th 
from  Tu-ling-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun.  The  9th  Division 
—Third  Army — is  now  deployed  from  Ning-kuan-tun 
and  north  of  it,  but  the  division  is  about  to  be  trans*- 
ferred  to  the  north-west. 

2.  The  General  Officer  commanding  3rd  Division  will  care- 

fully consult  with  the  General  Officer  commanding 
9th  Division,  and,  when  the  latter  division  is  removed 
from  Chang-shih-tun,  the  3rd  Division  will  take  its 
place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  will  deploy 
on  a  line  facing  Changnshih-chang  (E  2). 

3.  The  3rd  Division  will  move  at  once  to  carry  out  the 

above  orders,  proceeding    through    Ssu-fang-pu    and 
Ssu-chia-tun« 
In  compliance  with  these  orders  the  3rd  Division  moved 
northward. 

At  4  p.m.  the  15- cm.  mortars  (twelve  in  number)  were  given 
to  the  8th  Division,  and  a  position  was  taken  up  by  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ta  Tu^bu-pu.  Before  this  hour,  however, 
its  attack  was  at  a  standstill,  the  losses  reaching  a  total  of  about 
1^000  all  ranks. 

When  orders  were  given  to  the  3rd  Division  to  go  north- 
wards, and  replace  the  9th|  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempts  of 
the  5th  and  8tb  Divisions,  uuder  present  conditions,  to  take  the 
positions  before  them — more  especially  the  village  of  Tang-shih- 
tun — had  already  become  apparent  to  General  Oku,  and,  as  no 
improvement  occurred  during  the  hours  that  supervened,  another 
order  was  issued  at  2.60  p.m.  to  Lieut-General  Oshima,  now 
on  his  way  northward  with  the  3rd  Division.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

The  3rd  Division  will  deploy  on  a  line  from  Chang-shih-tun 

to  Hsing-ming*tun  (D  2  north),  and  attack  tixQ  enemy 

who  now  occupies  the  ground  from  Chang-shih-chang  to 

Tu-hung*tun. 

Part  of  the  9th   Division,  now  before  the  enemy  io  the 

region  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  3rd   Division,  will 

temporarily  come  under  the  command  of  the  general 

officer  commanding  the  latter  division*    The  main  body 

of  the  9th  Division  is  leaving  the  village  of  Chang*8hih*tun 

to-day. 

When  this  order  was  despatehed  Lieut.«General  Oshima  and 

his  staff  were  on  the  sandhill  west  of  Ning*kuan-tun,  where 

*  This  bad  been  amnged  bj  tiie  staff  of  the  Beoond  Army  and  (he 
General  OiBoer  commanding  9ih  DiTisi(m.^A.  H. 

H  2 
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they  had  arrived  at  half -past  two,  and  behind  the  hill  at  half- 
p€«t  three  part  of  his  nine  battalions*  came,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  force  with  the  artillery  further  to  the  west,  well-hidden 
from  the  enemy,  wended  its  way  northwards.  By  3.45  p.m. 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  brigade  generals,  and  the  whole 
force  moved  towards  its  destination;  but  the  operations  of 
transfer  were  not  completed  that  day. 

^th  Division. — The  4th  Division  occupied  the  line  from 
Wen-shin-ku  (E  3  centre)  through  Ta-tzu-ying  to  Ta  Su-chia-pu, 
where  it  faced  the  enemy  who  held  the  embankment  of  the 
main  railway  line  and  from  Yao-chia-ko  through  Wang-chia- 
ku-chia-tzu  to  Han-cheng-pu. 

Fui-ther  eastward  part  of  the  First  Army  had  occupied 
Hou-sung-mu-pu-tzu  and  Shih-hui-yu. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders : — 

1.  The  Army  will  contain  the  enemy  before  it  with  the 

view  of  furtl)ering  the  general  object  of  securing 
the  ground  north-west  of  Mukden,  and  each  division 
will  attack  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  line  already 
ordered  to  be  occupied.f 

2.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  leave  Wai-chifi^-pu  at 

6  a.m.  and  march  to  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2). 

5th  Division, — ^The  right  wing — 9th  Brigade  under  Major- 
Oeneral  Surizawa — and  the  left,  42nd  Regiment,  less  one  bat- 
talion, and  one  company  of  engineers  under  Major-Qeneral 
Murayama,  were  drawn  up  opposite  South  Mo-chia-pu  and 
Sha-to-tzu,  and  maintained  connection  with  the  right  of  the 
8th  Division.  The  heavy  batteries  took  position  at  the  hill  north- 
east of  Hou-sai-chia-pu  and  opened  against  South  Mo-chia-pu ; 
the  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery  came  into  action  east 
of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  and  the  mountain  guns  west  of  the  old  railway 
bridge,  and  both  fired  on  North  Mo-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu. 
Gun  and  rifle  fire,  deliberate  at  first,  began  at  7.20  a.m.,  but  the 
Russians  did  not  reply  till  8.50,  when  the  action  on  both  sides 
grew  hot.  At  2  p.m.  the  first  line  was  pushing  towards  the 
enemy,  and  seeing  the  movement  the  5th  Division  conformed 
to  it  In  spite  of  the  fire  on  flank  and  rear  from  South  Mo-chia- 
pu,  and^  after  many  men  had  fallen,  the  river  bed  west  of  those 
villages  was  reached.  Further  than  this  no  advance  could  be 
made,  and  a  fitful  fire  went  on  till  night.  At  4  p.m.  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  followed  later  by  another 
body  and  some  guns,  on  which  the  Japanese  fired  heavily  in 
hopes  that  the  moment  to  break  through  had  come,  but  the 
main  body  of  the  Russians  at  this  point  had  not  moved|  and 

^  The  84th  Regiment  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  4tli  Division. — 
A.H. 

t  "Z"  to  Lia-kaan<tan  and  Ghang«8hih-ohang  to  Ya-hong-tnn. 
Marshal  Oyama  mentioned  Fan*tai  (E  1)  as  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  1ine.--A.  H. 

X  The  Japanese  learnt  this  afterwards.^A.  H» 
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aD  attempt  to  press  forward  failed.     Keeping,  therefore,  the 
position  it  had  reached,  the  division  passed  the  night  there. 

The  nth  Division  during  the  day  had  had  a  division  and  a 
half  of  infantry  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  field  and  heavy, 
against  it,  and  ibi  casualties  amounted  altogether  to  about 
800  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  night  two  companies  of 
the  2l8t  Regiment,  left  in  Su-hu-pu  and  Ta-tai  to  keep  con- 
nection with  the  4th  Division,  attacked  Erh-tai-tzu,  and  though 
they  were  repulsed  their  movement  seemed  to  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  the  first  of  these  villages.* 

Sth  Division.— The  lieavy  artillery  was  in  position  on  the 
east  side  of  Hsiao  Vu-shu-pu,  the  tield  guns  north-east  of  the 
heavy  guns,  and  the  mountain  batteries  in  the  gap  between  the 
two  portions  of  Ning-kuan-tun,  in  line  with  the  western  border. 
Fire  was  opened  at  9  a.m.  on  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun, 
and  steadily  maintained  till  2  p  m.,  when  a  determined  attack 
was  made  by  the  right  wing  on  the  latter  place.  At  that  hour 
the  13th  Artillery  Regiment,  which  had  returned  from  the  4th 
Division,  was  sent  to  the  Sth,  and  though  its  thirty-six  guns 
raised  the  total  of  the  pieces  firing  to  thrice  that  number,  the 
position  still  held  out.  Gallantly  crossing  the  fire-swept  plain, 
some  of  the  boldest  spirits  actually  reached  the  village  walls,  but 
only  to  perish  under  the  flank  fire  of  rifles  from  Sha-to-tzu  or 
of  guns  from  Mo-chia-pu,  for  the  ditch  and  wall  before  them 
were  together  twelve  feet  high.  Lieut-General  Tatsumi,  seeing 
his  men  so  near  their  object,  sent  up  nearly  all  the  reserve,  and 
the  left  tried  to  take  Yang-shih-tun,  but  the  enemy,  who  had 
one  and  a  half  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  hundred  gims,  was 
not  to  be  dislodged,  and  the  attack  failed,  the  losses  of  both 
wings  amounting  to  1,500  killed  and  wounded. 

The  failure  of  the  Japanese  guns  to  touch  the  well-hidden 
Kossiaa  batteries,  the  severe  flank  fire  from  South  Mo-chia-pu 
and  the  well-protected  infantry,  were  the  main  causes  of  the 
check  this  day.  As  darkness  would  in  some  respects  favour 
the  Japanese,  Lieut-General  Tatsumi  determined  to  make  a 
night  attack. 

All  day,  posted  on  the  sandhill  west  of  Ning-kuan-tun, 
General  Oku  watched  the  sanguinary  scene,  now  aware  that 
the  position  opposite  the  Second  Army  from  Yang-shih-tun  to 
Sha-to-tzu  was  of  undoubted  strength.  In  the  morning  word 
had  come  from  the  Third  Army  that,  though  exchanging  fire 
with  the  enemy,  it  was  continually  extending  north  ward,  and 
the  news  confirmed  General  Oku  in  his  decision  to  hold  the 
enemy  with  determination  and  prevent  him  from  moving 
north. 


*  One  porfcioa  of  the  Qeneral  StaflT  of  the  Army  wished  first  to  take 
Soiiih  M6-ohia«pii«  bat  aaother  was  not  in  favoar  of  doin^  8o»  as,  being  at 
tibe  floath-weft  oomer  of  the  line  of  defence,  it  was  certain  to  bo  strongly 
lieId^A.H. 
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^rd  DiviaioTk — At  11  a.m*  the  foUawing  information  had 
been  received  from  Lieut-General  Oshima : — 

1.  The  3rd  Division,  with  two  battalions,  18th  Regiment, 

has  occupied  a  line  from  a  point  900  yards  north 
of  Chang-tthih-tun.  The  5th  Brigade — ^less  two  bat- 
talions-^holds  the  nameless  village  ("  Y  "),  3,000  yards 
east  of  Hsing-ming-tun  (D  2  north),  part  of  the 
brigade  being  on  a  line  1^000  yards  farther  east 

The  artillery  is  now  in  position  on  the  ground 
north-east  of  Cbang-shih-tun. 

The  enemv's  position  is  at  present  under  examina- 
tion. By  the  reconnaissance  of  to-day  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  about  a  regiment  of  infantry  at 
Yu-hung-tun  and  twenty-four  guns  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  village.  At  Chang- shih-chang  there  are  no 
houses,  but  some  of  the  enemy  are  visible  there.* 

2.  The   transfer  of  positions  with  the   9th  Division  was 

completed  last  night,  and  its  troops  are  now  on  the 

march  to  Ma-san-chia-^tzu  (D  1  north). 
The  3rd  Division  was  already  furnished  v^th  orders  to 
attack  the  line  from  Yu-hung-tun  to  Chang-shih-chang,  but, 
until  the  reconnaissance  of  that  position  was  finished,  the 
operation  was  held  in  abeyance.  I>)orth  of  it  the  7th  Division 
of  the  Third  Army  now  held  the  ground  from  Fun-tai  as  far  as 
the  nameless  village  «<  X  "  (£  1). 

At  1.20  p.m.3  further  information  came  from  General 
Oshima,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Prom  the  nature  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy 
before  us,   and    the  number  of  his  guns,   his   force   is 
estimated  at  about  one  division  of  infantry." 
About  this  time  and  shoi*tly   after,   the    situation   of   the 
5ih  and  8tb  Divisions  became  gi-ave,  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
following  order  was  sent  to  the  3rd  Division  at  4.15  p.m. : — 
'*  Your  divisi(«i   will   connect   with   the  left    of    the    8th 
Division,   which   is  seriously  engaged,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  front." 
As  soon  a3  this  order  was  received  tlie  artillery  opened  fii*e 
on  Yu-hung-tun  and  the  ground  south  of  it,  and  part  of  the 
^ht  of  the  division  moved  against  the  enemy,  but  night  wsB 
last  approaching  and  soon  the  action  ceased,  t 

At  5.  p.m.  an  order  was  issued  to  the  8th  Division  that  the 
5th  Cavalry  Regiment — which  had  been  attached  to  it  when 
witijdrawB  from  the  Jst  Cavalry  Brigade  on  the  1st  March — 
would  rejoin  its  own  division. 

^  This  place  must  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Bnasians, 
iBd  a  redoubt  constracted  on  its  ike^  of  wbioli  the  ^^pMiefie  trere  still 
ignorant. — ^A.  H. 

^t  28,000  rounds  of  mall  aim  aBiBii»mtio»  are  atMied  to,  hare  been 
expended  in  tbia  operation.  ~A.  H. 
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Second  Army  Head-Quarters  were  this  night  in  Ssu-fang-pu 
(D  2  centre),  uid  the  reserve  of  the  Army,  increased  by  a 
battalion  of  the  34th  Regiment,  which  had  arrived  from  the 
4th  Division,  was  in  Sn-chia-tun  and  Ssu-fang-pu. 

At  9.30  p.m.,  Manchurian  Army  Head-Qaarters  informed 
General  Oka  that  a  regiment  of  the  1 3ch  Reserve*  Brigade  would 
come  under  his  command,  whereupon  a  message  was  sent  to 
Ta-chieh-kang  (D  2)  to  call  it  up. 

Sth  Division. — ^The  8th  Division,  in  accordance  with  Lieut-  7th  Mai 
General  Tatsumi's  orders  prepared  for  a  night  attack.  The  two 
wings,  which  were  composed  as  on  the  6th,  moved  as  foJIows. 
At  2^0  a.m.  the  right  wing  advanced  from  the  south-ec^t  side  of 
Tu-iing-pn  (D  2  west) against  Ean-kuan-tun, and  two  and  a  half 
hours  later  the  left  wing  started  towards  Yang-^hih-tun.t  The 
Russians,  fully  prepared  for  such  an  enterprise,  held  staunchly 
to  their  ground^  and,  although  the  advance  was  made  with  the 
utmast  intrepidity,  it  failed.  On  the  left  especially  the  attack 
was  pushed  with  great  determinution,  and  the  many  hundred 
dead,  whose  corpses  in  places  literally  carpeted  the  ground  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  parapets — some  even  lying  between  the 
entrendimenis  and  the  village  behind — attested  to  the  unflinch- 
ing valour  of  those  sent  on  the  deadly  mission.  Accompanied 
by  engineers  carrying  bamboo  mortars,  and  taking  with  them 
sacks  or  shelter  tents  filled  with  earth,  the  majority  of  the 
troops  had  got  within  300  yards  of  the  Russian  line,  where 
death  had  stricken  them.  The  engineers,  too,  who  carried 
shields,  had  all  been  shot,  and  thus  the  mortars  firing  bombs 
bad  been  of  no  avail 

The  attack  of  the  right  wing  fared  no  better,  and  the 
scattered  remnants  of  those  who  after  midnight  went  forth  full 
of  hope  fell  back  to  their  original  line,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  bombardment  went  on  all  day. 

5th  Division. — The  troops  of  the  5th  Division,  who  from 
the  1st  March  had  been  more  heavily  engaged  than  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  had  ranks  so  attenuated  by  this  time  that 
throughout  the  day  they  merely  played  a  passive  part.  From 
2  p.m.  the  enemy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erh-tai-tzu  and 
Ku-chia-pu,  turned  his  guns  upon  the  flank  of  the  division,  to 
which  many  guns  replied.  Seeing  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  right  and  centre.  General  Oku  sent  a  battalion  of  the 
81st  Regiment  to  the  8t^  Division  at  6  a.m.,  and,  two  and  a  halt 
hours  later,  a  battalion  of  the  21st,  to  the  Sth  Division. 

3rd  Division. — It  has  been  said  that  the  country  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  on  which  the  village 
stands.    In  that  direction,  distant  about  one  thousand  yar&, 

*  Fron  the  general  reaarve.  It  is  believed  st  the  beginnhig  of  the 
battle  U>  have  ooosisted  of  the  3rd  Divisioii,  Ist,  ISih^and  14th  Aeaerve 
Bfigides.— A.  H. 

t  It  is  not  known  wbj  the  two  wings  attacked  s^Murately.— A.  H. 
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was  a  redoubt,  coimected  with  the  village  by  a  mud  wall,  and 
on  its  flank  a  batteiy.  Yn-hnng-ton  is  a  large  collection  of 
houses,  some  solidly  boilt  of  bricks  with  walls  one  hundred 
yards  beyond  them,  its  longest  sides  facing  the  east  and  west. 
Before  it  were  no  obstacles,  but  the  outer  line  of  walls  was  held. 
Some  five  hundred  yards  south,  and  slightly  eastward,  was  a 
hamlet*  of  five  hottses,  four  in  one  row  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  cottage  on  their  south  side.  Bound  this  little  block  of 
dwellings,  called  by  the  Japanese  "  San  gen'*-\  is  a  low  and 
fragile  wall,  fifty  yards  by  one  iiundred,  the  long  sides  running 
pandlel  to  the  row  of  houses.  Between  the  hamlet  and  the 
village  the  ground  was  undefended  except  for  a  strip  of  waU 
north  of  which  were  some  unfinished  chevaux-de-frise  of  wood 
and  wire.  Still  further  to  the  south  of  the  hamlet,  about 
1,000  yards,  and  quite  apart,  is  a  redoubt  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  razed  village  of  Chang-shih-chang.  Besides  the  guns 
upon  the  hill,  two  batteries,  within  epaulments,  stood  on  the 
low  ground  behind  Hsun-chia-kan-tzu,  completely  hidden  from 
the  Japanese  at  Li-kuanpu.  Of  this  position  the  portion 
chosen  for  attack  was  Yu-hung-tun  and  the  three  houses  to 
the  south.  The  ground,  as  elsewhere  east  and  west  of  it^  is 
absolutely  open,  and  on  the  latter  side,  over  which  the  attacker 
must  advance,  the  two  redoubts  could  bring  to  bear  cross  fire. 
To  send  liis  menj  into  this  murderous  spot  was  the  duty  of  the 
commander  of  the  8rd  Division^  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
as  they  went  forth  to  fight,  they  might  indeed  have  greeted  him 
with  dassic  words. 

At  the  time  the  operation  was  about  to  begin  the  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  falling  back  from  all  sides  of  the  field  in  such 
numbers  that,  should  he  be  permitted,  unassailed,  to  fall  upon 
the  Third  Army,  now  almost  barring  his  retreat,  its  situation 
would  be  seriously  imperilled.  Moreover,  the  capture  of  a 
portion  of  the  line  so  near  to  Mukden  would  probably  cause  him 
to  delay  and  perhaps  retaliate  by  a  counter-attack.  At  all 
events  the  3rd  Division  must  so  act  as  to  try  and  draw  superior 
forces  against  itself,  and  Major-QeneraJ  Nambo,  to  whose  brigade 
the  duty  was  entrusted,  had  orders  to  conceal  his  strength, 
thereby,  presumably,  the  better  to  lure  the  Russians  towards 
the  south-west. 

The  ground  had  been  reconnoitred  on  the  6th  by  that 
brigade,  and  General  Nambo  looked  upon  the  capture  of  "  San 
gen  "  as  of  first  importance,  as  from  its  position,  once  occupied, 
the  south-west  side  of  Yu-hung-tun  would  be  surrounded.  To 
efleot  this  purpose,  the  I.  and  II./33rd  were  assigned  for  the 
moveuient  on  the  hamlet.     These  two  battalions  formed  the 

*  It  has  boon  nearly  palled  down  since  the  battle  to  get  the  wood  from 
the  houses.— A.  H. 

t  *•  6'<*»  gm  "  ia  the  Japanese  f or  "  3  houses." — A.  H. 

X  See  Pfmorama  8.  Major- General  Nambo  himself  gave  the  attaches 
an  account  of  what  took  place.  {See  Appendix  2.)  Me  was  unable  to 
titat<r  hi8  precise  ingtruotions,  but  what  is  given  in  this  report  was  gained 
from  9ther  BOoroei.^A.  H. 
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right,  while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  II.  and  III./6th  was 
directed  to  lead  on  Yu-hung-tun,  keeping  towards  its  southern 
end.  A  small  party  was  deputed  to  move  beyond  the  outer 
flank  of  the  left  and  demonstrate  b}'^  fire,  thereby  drawing  off 
attention  from  the  attack  of  the  remainder,  while  from  the 
vicinity  of  Chang-shih-tim  the  18th  Regiment  in  like  manner 
would  assist. 

By  4  a.m.,  in  dead  silence,  the  force  deployed,*  and,  despite 
a  counter-attack  from  the  redoubt  at  Chang-uhih-chang  and 
heavy  losses — for  the  men  held  back  from  battle  for  several 
mon^s  shouted  their  war  cry  as  th^y  approached  and  so  drew 
fire — "  San  gen  "  was  taken  and  the  two  Russian  companies  were 
driven  out  by  6  a.m.  The  gallant  leader  f  of  the  33rd  slew  the 
commander  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  and  many  men,  too, 
fell  by  his  sword.  By  7  a.m  the  southern  comer  of  Yu-hung- 
tun  was  taken  by  the  6th  Regiment,  but,  in  spite  of  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  force  the  Russians  out,  tliey  clung  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  village.  The  right  of  the  33r(l  being  greatly 
exposed,  the  reserve  battalion  was  sent  forward  at  6  a.m.,  and, 
under  a  terrific  tire,  approached.  Aware  that  the  holders  of 
"  San  gen "  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  flank  fire  from  the 
south  redoubt,  the  conunander — one  of  the  few  surviving  oflicers 
— led  his  men  against  that  place,  but  failing  to  take  it  drew 
off  to  his  left  joining  the  main  body  of  the  regiment.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  the  Russian  guns  did  everything  to  drive 
back  the  intruders  of  "San  gen,**  but  officers  and  men  had 
gone  there  to  win  or  die,  and  clinging  to  the  meagre  cover 
of  its  wails,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could.  Some  hours  passed,  and  at  11  a.m.  a  long  line  of 
Russian  columns  led  by  mounted  officers  was  seen  moving 
swiftly  forward  and  extending  from  Tsi-kuan-tun  well  towards 
the  south.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  as  they  came  near  and 
tijey  were  driven  iMtck  with  loss.  Next,  the  artillery  on  the 
enemy's  side  increased,  and  by  1  p.m.  50  guns  played  on  the 
hamlet  and  on  Yu-hung-tun.  The  situation  of  the  brave 
occupants  of  the  former  place,  crowded  into  an  area  one  hundred 
yards  by  fifty,  grew  worse  and  worse.  No  spot  was  safe 
from  bullet  or  from  shell,  and  the  dust  created  by  the  latter 
served  to  hide  the  enemy  who  had  rallied  and  with  many  more 
battalions  was  coming  on  again.  About  2  p.m.  the  bombard- 
ment ceased,  and  line  after  line  of  Russians^  looking  like  giants 
in  the  mirage  of  the  plain,  were  seen.  On  they  came,  forming 
an  easy  target  for  the  few  men  left  to  fire,  and  littering  the 
ground  with  dead  and  wounded.  The  first  line  driven  back 
was  brought  on  by  the  second   and  at  length  the  little  Island 

*  See  Map  56. 

t  Lieut.-Uolonel  Yosliioka.  He  had  been  senior  adjutant  of  the  3rd 
DiriBion*  aiid  begged  to  be  allowed  to  command  a  regiment,  and  on  this 
the  firti  oocasion  that  he  did  so  in  battle  he  lost  his  life,  bnt  so  signally 
diatingnished  himself  that  the  whole  army  rang  with  his  name  for  daye.— 
A«H. 
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with  its  brave  defenders  was  reached.  A  deadly  bayonet  fight 
of  short  duration  then  took  place — for  most  of  the  oflBcers,  the 
regimental  commander  and  two  battalion  commanders  were 
d^ — and  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  33rd  took  refuge  in  the 
adjacent  village.  There  the  6th,  joined  by  its  first  battalion 
before  half-past  nine,  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  so  increased  in  the  noi-them  portion  of 
the  village  that  only  the  lower  section  could  be  held.  Here  for 
hours — both  sides — the  Japanese  constantly  running  short  of 
,  ammunition,  the  Bussiaus  well  supplied  from  the  redoubt — 
hurled  hand-grenades  over  the  walls  that  bounded  the  central 
street,  and  until  night  a  fight  of  singularly  desperate  character 
went  on.  Towards  evening  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
enemy  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  regained  the  place, 
and  as  the  force  available  to  hold  it  was  not  enough,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  battle  elsewhere  did  not  demand  more 
sacrifice  at  this  single  point,  two  battalions  were  sent  forward 
from  Li-kuan-pu,  and  profiting  by  the  dark,  withdrew  through 
the  ring  of  Russians,  now  flJmost  encircling  the  place,  the 
wounded  and  survivors.  Of  the  5th  Brigade,  of  all  ranks  there 
were  left  unwounded  1,300  souls,  the  remnant  of  5,500*  men. 

Great  as  the  losses  were,  the  Japanej^e  hold  that  they  are 
amply  justified  by  results,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fine 
courage — almost  Spartan-like — shown  by  the  5th  Brigade  on 
the  7th  March  will  stand  for  future  generations  of  their  army 
as  fields  like  Albuera,  Maya,  and  many  more,  stood  and  still 
stand  for  our  own. 

After  the  withdrawal  from  the  village  had  been  eflfected 
there  were  expectations  that  the  3rd  Division  at  Li-kuan-pu 
might  receive  a  counter-attack,  and  preparations  to  meet  it  were 
ms^e^  but  the  enemy,  who  throughout  the  day  had  fought  with 
his  customanr  courage,  had  lost  from  six  to  ten  thousand  men, 
and  was  not  m  the  mood  to  follow  up  his  dearly  won  success, 
and  push  on  westward. 

During  this  day   (7th  March)  the  51st   Regiment  of  the 

13th  Reserve   Brigade  came  up,  and  at  2.30   p.m.  one  of   its 

battalions  was  sent  to  the  3rd  Division.     Before  that  hour  the 

ifollowing  reinforcements  had  also  been  despatched  thither : — 

At  6  a.m.,  a  battalion  of  the  34th  Regiment. 

At  10.30  a.m.,   the  13th  Artillery  Regiment,  withdrawn 

from  the  8th  Division. 
At  1.30  p.m.,  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  firom  the  5th 
and  two  from  the  8th  Division. 

The  Second  Army  bad  attacked  with  such  energy  at  all  parts 
of  the  line  opposite  it  that  it  was  now  almost  without  reserve, 
but  just  before  sunset  the  remaining  battalions  of  the  34th 
Regiment  rejoined  and  were  quartered  in  Ta-chin-tsui-tzu  (D  2). 


•  The  Ill/6t»h  had  30  survivors  according  to  the  statexnent  of  one  of 
the  ofScers  who  was  present  and  onwonnded. — ^A.  H« 
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The  Third  Army  daring  the  day  hod  succeeded  in  occupying 
a  line  from  Chang- chia-tzu  (F  1)  through  Kao-li-tun  to  Fun-tai 
(El> 

At  10p.m.  General  Oku  issued  the  following  orders  : — 

1.  llie  right  wing  of  the  Army  will  occupy  the  enemy's 

attention,  so  that  more  troops  may  be  sent  to  the 
left  to  keep  touch  with  tlie  Third  Army. 

2.  The  5th  Division  will  hold  the  ground  from  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  HouH5ai-chia-pu  (D  2)  to  tl)e  south-east 
of  Ta-Iing-pa,  including  the  old  railway  embankment. 

3.  The  8th  Division,  keeping  touch   with   the  6th,  will 

extend  the  line  as  far  as  Chang-shih-tun. 
i.  The  3rd  Division  will  maintain  its  present  position 
and  protect  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the   Third 
Army.    A  part  of  the  division  will  be  sent  to  occupy 
Hou-ming-tnn  (D  1)  in  strength* 

5.  Each  division  will  endeavour  to  make  defensive  works 

along  its  position,  and   will  keep  as  large  a  reserve 
as  possible. 

6.  The  reserve  of  the  Army  will  assemble  at  5  a.m.  south 

of  the  sandhill  near  Lm-ming-shartzu  (D  2  east).* 

At  3.15  a.m.,  information  was  received  from  the  Third  Army  8th  Kar. 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  previous  evening  it  had  occupied  a  line 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chang- chia-tzu  to  Chang- 
wang-chiao  through  Ssu-fang-tai  (E  1  N.E.)  and  Pa-hsiao-tsui. 

General  Oku  thereupon  decided  that  he  must  et^eavour  to 
hold  the  enemy  before  him  so  as  to  minimize  the  pressure  that 
might  be  brought  against  General  Nogi's  troops,  and  allow  of 
their  intermpting  more  completely  the  Russian  line  ol  retreat. 
The  guns  of  the  3rd  and  8th  Divisions  were  therefore  ordered  to 
open  heavily  on  the  positioD  in  front  of  them,  and  the  left  of  the 
fofmer  division  was  extended  towards  Fun-tai  by  the  arrival, 
eariy  in  the  morning,  at  Fei-chia-tan  (D/B  1)  of  a  battali(»i  of 
the  5l8t  Reserve  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  there  on 
the  7th. 

The  state  of  affairs  before  the  First  and  Fourth  Armies  up 
to  11  ant  was  known  to  be  as  follows  :-^ 

The  whole  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  First  Army  was 
retiring,  and  that  Army  from  the  evening  of  the  7th  and  the 
Fourth  Army  from  the  moi-ning  of  the  8th  had  taken  up  the 
pursuit.  The  First  Army  was  expected  to  reach  Hsin-liu-tien 
with  its  main  body,  while  the  Fourth — less  the  4th  Division  and 
Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment — had  orders  to  fkii*sue  to  the 
line  Ta-chang^erh-tun,  Man-chia-ling-tzu,  Chan-tin-tzu.  After 
reaching  their  destinations  both  armies  would  at  once  pursue  the 
enemy  to  Tieh-Iing. 

*  Armr  Head-Qoarters  are  not  mentioned  daily  m  orders  as  they 
ooeopied  tlie  SBiiie  viRsge,  and  oame  to  the  same  sanAill  daily  at  this 
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At  the  time  this  information  reached  the  Second  Army  an 
order  came  from  Marshal  Oyama  returning  to  it  the  4th  Division 
and  its  troops  which  were  with  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment. 
With  the  intention  of  bringing  that  division  to  Hou-ming-tun 
( D  1),  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ever  widening  gap  between  his 
Army  and  the  Third,  General  Oku  issued  at  noon  the  following 
order : — 

"  The  4th  Division,  leaving  Colonel  Tomioka's  Brigade  (8th 
Reserve  Brigade)  in  occupation  of  the  line  Su-chia-tun 
(E  3)  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (£  2  s.w.),  will  prepare  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  move." 

When  this  order  reached  Lieut.- General  Tsukamoto,  his 
troops  were  hotly  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  was  not  in  strength 
and  in  considerable  disorder,  on  the  line  from  Ta-yang-erh-tun 
(E  3  west),  Su-chia-tun,  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu  to  Pei-ta-tzu-ying, 
and  his  main  body  was  at  Lan-shen-pu  (D  3  east).  As  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment  had  been  assisting  the  6th  Division  in 
its  attack  since  the  preceding  day,  the  most  that  could  be  done 
on  the  8th  was  to  assemble  it  at  Ssu-fang-tai  (E  3)  and  with- 
draw from  it  the  units  of  the  4th  Division.  This  effected^  the 
front  held  by  that  division  could  be  transferred  to  what  would 
then  become  solely  the  8th  Reserve  Brigade.  Lieut.-General 
Tsukamoto  therefore  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  one  day 
more  to  carry  out  the  order,  a  request  which  was  reluctantly 
accorded.  As  the  III./37tli  Regiment  of  his  command  was  at 
this  time  free  to  march  in  the  required  direction,  it  was  sent 
forthwith  to  Ssu-fang-pu  (D  2),  where  it  joined  the  Army 
reserve. 

5th  Division. — On  the  line  held  by  the  6th  Division  a  slight 
change  had  taken  place,  for  the  troops  had  been  drawn  back 
somewhat,  and  now  held  a  position  from  Tu-ling-pu  to  Ta 
Yu-shu-pu,  where  from  4.30  ajn.  works  of  defence  were  made. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  artillery  of  the  division  opened  fire 
on  Sha-to-tzu,  which  was  returned  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
there,  but  the  usual  reply  did  not  come  from  North  and  South 
Mo-chia-pu,  for  the  guns  there  had  been  removed.  A  small 
reconnaissance  party  followed  by  a  larger  was  therefore  sent 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  last-named  villages,  and  their 
report  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  few  in  number. 

At  10  a.m.  the  5th  Cavalry  Regiment  under  Lieui-Colonel 
Taoada — which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun — occupied 
Erh-tai-tzu,  and  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  division,  at 
11  a.m.,  acting  on  the  information  gained  by  the  reconnaissance, 
took  South  Mo-chia-pu,  while  four  hours  lat^r  another  part  of 
the  same  wing  seized  North  Mo-chia-pu. 

At  3.30  p  m.  General  Oku,  hearing  that  the  movement  of  the 
First  and  Fourth  Armies  was  progressing,  issued  the  following 
orders : — 

1.  The  enemy  before  us  seems  to  be  inclined  to  retreat,  while 
before  the  Third  Army  his    numbers  are  gradually 
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increasing  and  threatening  to  break  through  to  /the 
north. 

2.  The  Army  will  at  once  pursue. 

3.  The  5th  Division  will  repulse  the  enemy  before  it,  and 

should  reach  Ta-pa  (£  2). 

4.  The  8th  Division  will  connect  with  the  5th,  repulse  the 

enemy  before  it,  and  reach  Liu-kuan-tun,  but  one 
battalion  of  reserve*  troops  will  be  left  at  Ssu-chia-tun 
(D  2)  as  part  of  the  Army  reserve. 

5.  The  3rd  Division,  after  repulsing  the  enemy  in  Chang- 

shih-chang  and  Tu-hung-tun,  will  occupy  that  line. 
One  battalion  will  be  given  to  the  division ;  it  is  now 
at  Ssu-fang-pu,  and  will  proceed  to  Hsing-ming-tun 
(D  2  north). 

5th  Division  {continued). — At  4  p.m.  the  wings  of  the 
5th  Division  prepared  to  advance,  the  right  wing  from  North 
Mo-chia-pu  on  Sha-to-tzu  and  the  left  from  Ta  Yu-shu-pu 
against  the  western  face  of  the  same  objective,  and  to  support 
these  movements  the  mountain  guns  took  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  railway  bridge.  After  a  brief 
bombardment  the  attack  b^ran  at  5.30  p.m.,  but  the  enemy 
maintained  his  ground,  and  when  the  sun  set,  the  first  line 
had  only  reached  a  front  some  four  hundred  yards  from  his 
^itrenchments,  yet  sufficiently  close  to  make  his  retreat 
therefrom  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

At  night  Army  Head-Quarters  remcdned  at  Ssu-fai^-pu,  the 
reserve  being  partly  there  and  partly  in  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2). 
At  10.50  p.m.  orders  were  issued  to  the  3rd  Division. 

1.  The  mass  of  the  enemy's  retreating  troops  is  trying  to 

break  through  the  front  of  the  Third  Army,  and,  to 
check  that  movement,  that  army  is  occupying  a  line 
from  Chang-chia-tzu  (F  1)  to  Fun-tai  (E  I). 

2.  The  3rd  Division  will  detach   two   battalions  and   a 

battalion  of  artillery  to  proceed  to  Fun-tai,  and  take 
over  that  place  from  the  Third  Army.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  by  this  detachment  are  (a)  to  protect 
the  right  Hank  of  the  Third  Army,  and  free  the  units 
of  that  army  which  it  will  replace,  (b)  to  endeavour 
to  assist  the  attack  of  the  Third  Army.  A  battalion 
of  the  51st  Reserve  R^ment  will  arrive  at  Hou- 
ming-tun  (D  1)  at  5  a.m.,  9th  instant. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  3rd  March,  the  weather  Dth  Kaa 
during  the  battle  had  been  fine  and  clear,  but  on  this  date  a 
strong  south-west  wind  blew,  raising  clouds  of  dust  and  sand, 
and  not  only  making  observation  difficult,  but  greatly  impeding 


•  This  BeemB  to  have  been  a  battalion  of  the  2nd  Besenre  Begiment, 
wbieb  bad  been  with  the  Ist  Oayalry  Brigade  at  San-chia-tsn  (B  4),bat 
piobablj  joined  the  8th  Division  when  tfaAt  brigade  went  to  the  left  of 
the  Third  Army. — A.  H. 
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inter-oommunication.  It  was  now  obvious  that  the  enemy 
between  sunset  and  dawn  had  begun  to  withdraw  the  greater 
portion  of  his  troops,  and,  in  consequence,  two  distinct  duties 
devolved  upon  the  Second  Army,  firstly,  that  of  assisting  the 
Third  Army,  and,  secondly,  that  of  preventing  the  enemy  before 
itself  from  retiring,  except  with  heavy  loss.  To  carry  out  these 
duties  a  transfer  of  troops,  for  which  the  4th  Division  was 
designed,  was  imperative,  but  the  arrival  of  that  division  had, 
at  its  commander's  request,  been  postponed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  as  the  operation  was  one  admitting  of  no  delay, 
troops  to  carry  it  out  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  To  with- 
draw them  for  this  purpose  from  the  first  line  of  the  army,  then 
in  the  open  witMn  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  line, 
would  be  a  task  both  hazardous  and  difficult,*  but  as  no  other 
more  satisfactory  solution  offered,  it  was  decided  to  send  the 
8th  Division  to  the  north,  and  direct  the  4th  Division  to  cross 
the  Hun  near  Mo-chia-pu,and,  connecting  with  the  5th  Division, 
move  north-westward.  At  2  a.m.,  therefore,  the  following  orders 
were  issued : — 

1.  The  Army  will  pursue  the  enemy  with  its  main  body,  a 

part  moving  to  the  assistance  of  the  Third  Army. 

2.  The  8th  Division,  leaving  one  regiment  of  infantry  (less 

one  battalion)  at  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east)  and  one 
battalion  at  Yu-ling-pu  under  the  command  of  the 
General  Officer  commanding  5th  Division,  will  move  by 
the  southern  side  of  the  old  railway  embankment  by 
Lan-shan-tal  (D  2  north)  and  Hou-ming-tun  to  Fun-tai 
On  arriving  there  it  will  cover  the  right  of  the  Third 
Army,  and,  if  necessary,  repulse  the  enemy  before  it,  so 
as  to  help  the  Third  Army's  movements.  One  battalion 
of  reserve  infantry  at  Ssu-chia-tun  will  be  attached  to 
the  division. 

3.  The   5th  Division  will,  if  possible,  repulse   the   enemy 

before  it,  and,  advancing  to  the  groiind  north  of  the 
line  (E  2)  Sha-to-tzu  to  Hsiao-lin-tun,  try  to  occupy 
a  front  from  Liu-kuan-ttm  to  Chang-shih-chang.  One 
regiment  (less  one  battalion  at  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east) 
and  one  battalion  at  Yu-ling-pu)  will  enter  into  the 
command  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding. 

4.  The    3rd    Division,    maintaining    connection    with    the 

attacking  force  of  the  5th,  will  endeavour  to  occupy 
Yu-hung-tun  and  assist  the  turning  movement  of  the 
8th  Division. 
6.  Of  the  4th  Division  the  7th  Brigade  (less  one  battalion), 
under  the  command  of  its  brigadier-general,  with  the 

*  It  is  nnderstood  that  a  prolonged  discussion  took  plaoe  among  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Second  Army  as  to  the  transfer.  Part  were  in 
fftYonr  of  applying  to  Marshal  Oyama  for  more  troops  for  the  purpose, 
anid  part  wisned  to  carry  out  the  duty  without  assistance  from  outside, 
lest  the  general  reserre  might  be  wanted  elsewhere.  The  latter  faction 
won  their  point,  and  General  Oka  concurred  with  them.— A.  H. 
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4th  Artillery  Regiment  and  4th  Engineer  Battalion, 
will  croBa  tiie  Hon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Mo*chia«pa  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  from  North  Mo-chia-pn 
try  to  reach  Ta-pu. 

According  to  these  orders  that  portion  of  the  4th  Division 
mentioned  in  Gleneral  Okn's  last  order  left  Wen-shin-ku  (E  3) 
at  6.30  a.m.,  and  marching  through  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  crossed  the 
Hun  at  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  advanced  on  Ta-pu,  the  artillery 
passing  the  river  near  Su-hu-pu. 

The  5th  Division  attacked  Sha-to-tzu  before  dawn,  but  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  machine  guns  and  artillery  on  the  flank  at 
Kan-kuan-tun  caused  heavy  loss,  and  once  more  the  attempt  to 
take  the  village  failed.  The  left  wing,  however,  was  now  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  the  right  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrenchments,  and  against  the  defenders  several 
unavailing  charges  were  made.  Part  of  the  right  wing  from 
North  Mo-chia-pu  brought  to  bear  a  flank  fire  on  Sha-to-tzu, 
and  caused  some  of  the  troops  on  its  southern  border  to  with- 
draw»  but  their  place  was  quickly  taken  by  reinforcements,  and 
artillery  appearing  at  Ta-pu  helped  by  its  fire  to  restore  the 
situation.  From  9  a.m.  till  noon  the  enemy's  fire  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  losses,  1,000,  including  many  officers,  grew  so 
heavy  that  General  Kigoshi  ordered  Major-CJeneral  Murayama, 
then  in  command  of  the  first  line,  to  cease  making  charges  and 
hold  the  position  so  far  gained,  whence  the  enemy  could  not 
retire  by  day.  To  assist  in  this  duty  a  battalion  was  sent  forward 
from  the  divisional  reserve. 

At  9.30  a.m.  part  of  the  4th  Division  came  up,  and  taking 
poet  on  the  right  of  the  5th,  helped  to  contain  the  enemy.  The 
main  body  of  the  7th  Brigade  had  by  that  hour  reach  South 
Mo-chia-pu,  whence  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  sent  eastwards 
to  Ho-wan-tun  (E  2)  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  8th  Reserve 
Bri^de,  and  by  the  afternoon  had  crossed  the  river,  the  artillery, 
which  had  already  arrived  on  the  right  bank,  coming  up  to 
Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  whence  it  opened  fire.  The  transfer  of  the  front  held 
by  the  4th  Division  to  the  8th  Reserve  Brigade  was  effected  by 
noon,  and  at  night  the  division  was  quartered  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  South  Mo-chia-pu  and  Erh-tai-tzu.  To  keep  communi- 
cation with  the  Fourth  Army,  the  5th  Cavalry  Regiment  with 
two  companies  of  infantry  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Tanada,  was 
detached  to  Hsiao-yang-erh-tun  (F  3). 

Sth  Division. — The  losses  which  the  8th  Division  had  under- 
gone bad  so  depleted  its  ranks  that  Lieut-Ueneral  Tatsimii,  to 
secure  tiie  position  from  Ningkuan-tun  to  Tu-ling-pu,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  not  three  battalions,  as 
ordered,  bat  five.  The  remainder  of  the  division  was  successfully 
witiuirawn,  and  assembled  before  daybreak  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ssu-chia-tun,  whence  at  6  a.m.  it  marched  through  Lan- 
shan-tai  to  Chia-tien  (D  1  centre).  The  Russian  force,  opposite 
the  ground  which  it  was  about  to  occupy,  numbered  about  one 
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division,  the  infantry  thereof  holding  a  line  from  the  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  to  a  point  1,500  yards  north-east  of  Fun-tai,  with 
artillery  in  position  (E  1)  at  Tsi-kuan-tnn,  Ma-kuan-tzu,  and 
Ta  Fang-shih-tun.  A  little  after  mid-day  four  battalions  of  the 
8th  Division,  sent  on  in  advance,  came  up  and  occupied  a  line 
from  Fun-tai  to  Chang-wang-chiao,  relieving  a  portion  of  the 
9th  Division  of  the  Third  Army,  which  immediately  went  north- 
east. The  main  body  of  the  8th  went  into  quarters  for  the 
nighfc  in  Chia-tien  and  the  adjacent  villages,  where  it  was  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  line  taken  up. 

3rd  Division,— To  fulfil  the  10.50  p.m.  order  of  the  8th  March, 
the  3rd  Division  sent  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  eighteen 
guns  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fun-tai,  a  force  which,  with  the 
units  of  the  8th  Division  that  came  up  later,  made  the  total 
strength  of  infantry  guarding  that  place  and  its  vicinity  one 
brigade.  The  3rd  Division  itself  could  do  little  this  day  towards 
occupying  Yu-hung-tun.  The  stormy  weather  made  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  enemy  still  held  that  place  in 
force,  and  for  this  reason  Lieut.-General  Oshima  withheld  the 
order  to  attack.  The  day  was  therefore  passed  in  reconnoitring 
with  small  parties  and  in  firing  with  artillery. 

At  9  p.m.  General  Oku  sent  an  order  to  the  8  th  Division 
defining  more  precisely  the  object  with  which  it  had  been 
transferred  further  north.     Its  terms  were  these : — 

1.  The  main  body  of  the  8th  Division  has  been  sent  in  the 

direction  of  Fun-tai  in  order  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Third  Army  so  that  it  can  continue  its  movement 
without  fear  of  the  enemy  breaking  through  between 
it  and  the  Second  Army. 

2.  Keeping  the  above  object  in  view,  the  8th  Division  will 

try  to  occupy  a  line  extending  from  Fun-tai  to  a  point 

2  J  miles  east  of  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1  west),  but  no  further. 

This   prolongation  of  the  left  wing  of  the  division  is 

intended  to  help  the  movement  of  the  Third  Army. 

Before  occupying  the  above-mentioned  line  the  Oeneiul 

Officer  commanding  8th  Division  will  consult  with  the 

General  Officer  commanding  Third  Army  so  as  to  fall 

in  with  his  views.* 

fth  Mar.  During  the  night  indications  were  not  wanting  that  the 

enemy  was  on  the  point  .of  retiring,  and  it  was  known,  too,  that 

he  haid  already  sent  b.ack  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force.     In 

consequence,  at  6.30  a.m.  the  5th  Division  attacked  and  took  Sha- 

to-tzu,  and  at  the  same  time  the  7th  Brigade  of  the  4th  Division 

occupied  Kun-chan-tun  (E  2  centre),  and  an  hour  later  the  noise 

of  an  explosion  announced  that  the   railway  bridge  over  the 

Hun  had  been  blown  up.      The  7th  Brigade  pushed  on  and  at 

10.30  a.m.  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  line  from  Lang-ahf  through 

Eang-chia-tun  to  Ta-pu,  whence  he  was  driven  to  the  north- 

*  Lient.-G^Deral  Tatenmi  had  anticipated  this  order  and  carried  it 
out. — A.  H. 

t  On  sonth  bank  of  Hnn  Ho  (E  2). 
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easi  The  3rd  Division,  through  the  fog,  which  hung  over  the 
ground  in  front  of  it,  detected  that  a  movement  to  the  rear  was 
in  progress,  and,  supported  by  its  artillery^  reoccupied  the  line 
taken  at  such  cost  on  the  7th.  On  its  left  the  8th  Division 
called  up  all  its  guns  to  the  vicinity  of  Liu-chia-wo-peng  (E  1) 
and  cannonaded  the  troops  at  Ta  Fang-shih-tun.  At  11  a.m. 
perceiving  the  enemy  to  be  retiring  in  disorder,  its'  whole  line 
pursued,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  arrived  on  a  front  from  Ta-ping- 
chang  through  Cha-shao-tun  to  Hsiao  Fang-shih-tun.  At  the 
same  hour  information  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Second  Array  that  the  Fourth  Army  was  pushing  forward  on 
the  east  of  Mukden. 

At  11.30  a.m.  General  Oku  had  issued  the  following 
orders : — 

1.  The  enemy  in  front  is  retiring  from  all  points  towards 

the  north  and  north-east.  The  Army  will  at  once 
pursue. 

2.  The  4th  Division,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-pu  (E  2) 

and  Liu-kuan-tun  will  pursue  to  Su-li-ma-tung  (E  2 
east).  One  brigade — less  two  battalions — must  be  kept 
ready  to  come  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Army 
Commander. 

2.  The  5th  Division,  connecting  with  the  4tb,  will  pursue 
from  Liu-kuan-tun  and  Chang-shih-chang  in  the 
direction  of  Ssu-ton  (E  2  N.E.) 

4.  The  3rd  Division,  connecting  with  the  5th,  will  advance 

to  Ta-ping-chang  (E  1). 

5.  The  8tb  Division,  connecting  with  the  Third  Army,  will 

repulse  the  enemy  before  it  and  advance  to  Hou-ton 
(El). 

In  accordance  with  these  orders  the  4th  and  5  th  Divisions 
following  up  the  enemy  arrived  west  of  Mukden  at  7  p.m.,  paH . 
of  their  troops  taking  possession  of  the  city,  where  a  portion  of 
the  8th  Division  had  already  arrived  at  4.30  p.nL  The  main 
body  of  the  4th  Division  assembled  at  Wu-chia-tzu  (F  1)  and 
Su-li-ma-tung  (E  2  east),  while  one  of  its  brigades — less  two. 
battalions — was  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Army 
Commander  at  Cheng-chia-wa-tzu  (E  2). 

At  7  p.m ,  the  3rd  Division  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liu-chia-wa  (F  1),  and  two  hgurs  later  the  main  body  went  into 
quartern  at  Chin-chia-wo-tzu  (E  1  east).  Part  of  the  8th  Divi- 
sion, as  stated,  had  entered  Mukden  at  4.30  p.m.,  whence  it 
advanced  to  Hou-ton,  the  main  body  being  quartered  noi*th- 
west  of  the  city.  The  8th  Reserve  Brigade,  which  had  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  retiring  enemy,  halted  south  of  the 
Hun  railway  bridge  at  Tang-hsui-tun-tzu. 

At  5  p.m.  Army  Head-Quarters  reached  Chang-shih-tun 
(D  2),  and  thence  orders  were  sent  directing  each  division  to 
hold  the  ground  then  occupied. 

e    M194.  1 
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At  11  p.m.  the  position  of  the  Third  and  Fotirth  Armies  was 
known  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  Third  Army  was  in  occupation  of  a  line  from  San-tai-tzu 
through  Chan-chia-tzu  to  Tan-i-tun  (E  1  N.E.),  and  opposite  its 
left  was  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  Fourth  Army  was  on  a  line  from  Ta-wa*  through 
Yu-lin-pu  to  Erh-tai-tzu  (F  1)  and  was  driving  before  it  ^e 
flying  enemy. 

Under  these  conditions  General  Oku  ordered  the  commander 
of  the  8th  Division  to  pursue  as  far  as  Ta-wa  and  Tan-i-tun. 

1th  Mar.  The  General  Officer  commanding  8th  Division  in  accordance 
with  his  orders  detached  a  force  to  pursue,  which  was  composed 
as  follows : — 

Right  column. — One  battalion  41st  Reserve  Regiment. 
Lett  column. — About  half  of  tho  8th  Cavalry  l^giment. 
32nd  Infantry  Regiment. 
One  battalion  2nd  Reserve  Regiment. 
One  independent  battalion  of  field  artillery. 

The  right  column  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Liu-chia-ah 
(F  1)  at  8  a.m.  and  advanced  to  Wu-ni-chiu,  and  the  left  column, 
at  the  same  hour,  keeping  west  of  Liu-chia-ah,  marched  to  Yun- 
kuan-tsui.  Behind  these  forces,  which  reached  the  indicated 
limits  at  10  a.m.,  the  main  body  of  the  division  followed  in  two 
parts.  During  the  pursuit  many  prisoners  were  taken  or 
surrendered. 

At  8  am.  Army  Head-Quarters  marched  from  Chang-shih- 
tun,  and  reaching  Mukden  in  the  afternoon  went  into  quarters 
west  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  pla^e  its  divisions — 
too  reduced  in  numbers  to  follow  up  the  enemy  to  the  north — 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  second  line. 

The  great  struggle  was  for  a  time  over  for  the  Second  Army, 
and  its  high  percentage  of  loss — 33  per  cent — is  sufficient 
evidence  alone  to  prove  how  thoroughly  General  Oku  carried 
out  the  task  assigned  to  him.  As  commander  of  the  force 
on  the  immediate  right  of  the  Third  Army,  his  duty  was  to 
further  to  the  utmost  its  efforts  to  push  well  to  the  north- 
west by  drawing  upon  himself  superior  numbera  and  thereby 
lessening  the  resistance  that  might  be  brought  against  it.  The 
greater  the  pressure  he  could  put  upon  that  part  of  the  position 
which  lay  opposite  his  Brmy,  the  better  the  chance  Mrould 
General  Nogi  have  of  severing  the  railway  line  and  barring  the 
roads  leading  north  from  Mukden.  But,  in  addition  to  engaging 
the  enemy's  attention  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  realize 
that  if  a  man  were  transferred  to  another  portion  of  the  field 
the  position  might  be  broken  through,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  every  man  that  could  be  spared  towards  extending  his 

*  8  miles  north-east  of  Makden.    For  position  of  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies^  iee  Map  61. 
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•  I*,  rih-  further  noiih  that  he  could  stretch,  the  stronger 
:  ;  ih"  Third  Army  be  at  the  decisive  poiDt,  and  the  less  the 
':  ii-y  that  the  enemy  in  his  hurried  exodus  could  £Drce  a 
pn^si^v;  ihronirli  its  ranks.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of 
wiiiiiinLr  ^  conclusive  victory  by  surrounding  the  Russiaa  Army 
—ail  ojKM-ation  of  great  difficulty  for  which  the  Japanese  had 
turcr^  sojircely  adequate — the  point  as  to  how  far  the  Second 
Army  was  employed  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  to  the  best 
aflv;«ntago.  and  whether,  had  its  troops  been  applied  in  a  some- 
what dirtfient  manner,  greater  results  might  have  been  gained, 
is  perhaps  worth  considering. 

Where,  as  in  this  crowning  victory  of  the  Japanese^  five 
armies  are  combined  together  to  break  the  enemy's  power,  the 
movements  of  all  of  which  are  closely  interwoven,  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  to  what  extent  the  action  of  one  single  Army — more 
♦•sijecially  of  one  not  posted  on  a  flank — has  affected  the  general 
issue.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Second  Army  was  to  lean  towards  its  right  at  first,  and,  on  the 
4th  March,  this  inclination  was  accentuated  by  the  offer  of  the 
4th  Division  to  the  Fourth  Army,  then  engaged  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  take  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  Wan-pao 
Shan.  Whether  anxiety  at  that  time  prevailed  at  Manchurian 
Army  Head-Quarters  regarding  the  line  of  communijcation  to  the 
south  cannot  be  said,*  but,  as  on  that  date  the  Third  Army  was 
making  good  progress  in  its  northward  movement,  reason  if  any 
there  had  been  for  alarm  had  vanished.  Moreover,  the  histoiy 
of  wars  abounds  in  examples  showing  how,  when  the  adversary's 
line  of  retreat  is  dangerously  menaced,  his  every  thought 
becomes  immediately  concentrated  on  the  problem  of  restoring 
the  situation  by  driving  off"  the  aggressor  with  superior  force. 
But  when  the  way  to  safety  is  reduced  practically  to  a  single 
railway  line  several  thousfimd  miles  in  length,  the  peril  is  pro- 
portionately greater,  and  few  but  the  boldest  and  most  confident 
of  generals  could  face  it  with  indifference. 

The  time  had  therefore  come  for  the  Japanese  to  throw 
every  man  that  could  be  spared  north  and  not  south  of 
Mukden. 

Tei,  on  the  4th  March,  when  the  situation  was  developing 
in  a  highly  favourable  manner,  Marshal  Oyama  acquiesced  in 
the  withdrawal  of  practicaliy  one  halff  of  the  Second  Army, 
and  its  transference  to  another  point  where  success  if  gained 
would  have  availed  him  little.  The  decisive  point  was  not  on 
that  part  of  the  line,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  thought  that  a 
better  application  of  the  forces  of  the  Second  Army  might  have 
been  roaide. 


*  Tlie  writer  oame  to  know  later  that  the  Japanese  thought  it  poBsible 
tbat  an  attempi  mi^^  be  made  bj  the  Boflnans  to  break  Uieir  centre.^- 

t  The  4th  DiTidon  had  nine  battalioiiB.  Colonel  Tomioka  nine  more, 
mod  tlM  Sitli  Begiment  was  still  with  ihem.—A  K 

1^ 


*.,..->  .  '.Aiiiit    11  Maocharia  during  the  preseni 

L^it^   .:    vux  be  foond  that  rarely,  if  ever, 

..»^.>.     :',m*£ab   .'Venr helming  strongth  to  bear  at 

.  -.   -^<.«.cao  j:  Won  U  mast  complete.     At  loao-yan^ 

^  .   .  .       .-,      •  .1^  :nnM  acd  a  half  divisions,  horled  itself 

-     ^  .  >-     ^     iuiuifiiseiy   strong  position   held   by  an 

...    *^cu  .uu   ji   ic«  divisions   employed   elsewhere 

....  ;      .*vc    ^iveu   a   decisive   victoiy.     So,  too,  at 

...     "it  Sccuuil  .Vriuy.  instead  of  busying  itself  with 

V.  >    .  'i\\i  1  iMx:  a('ou  :t:»  right,  turned  its  attention  to  the 

«.x ■'.,    %luic  :iubLucainiug  touch  to  the  south,  occupied 

.    ^ii'  '  ill  ..n  ijch.  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
'■^14.    'l:uiv   lui^hc  have  croe«ed  the  railway  and  brougl^ 

.    •  ..I  .  ^Lii  ^icifcieL  than  that  which  actually  occurred. 
Nv.j*     ,:i..\    'ias>  ib>  own  peculiar   characteristic,  and   the 
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AjjAUv'se  for  what  Wellington  called  "  bludgeon- 

>    ...i.a*  k:il'le.     Where  the  enemy  is  strongest  there  the 

;    ,...>i  '.^c  i.*i;dhcd  with  the  utmosi^t  vigour,  and  so  the  w^eak 

ij  -li^.  .li  u.oar  is  overlooked  or  insufficiently  probed.    There 

lii.'   ■•.lic.icv  111  the  handling  of  their  troops;  all  depends  on 

V  ..igL-liaaiaK*rlike  attacks  which  succeed,  not  by  force  of 

V.-,  18  -liJ  bmise  of  the  Germans  in  1870,  but  by  indomit^ 

il'.'u..     No\ertheless,  that  the  Japanese  generals  know 

L.  '<:  vvtuiiu,  liud  that,  knowing  them,  they  employ  them 

\v    v.^'  ;t.l\  uiiia^e,  is  probable.    Against  a  singularly  obstinate 

u  .    S..\c    iiviuiiibly  succeeded,  and  though  their  methods 

.  . :.:    wlviu^  ill  Noiiie  of  the  refinements  of  the  art  of  war — 

*M    '  .1   :  ..  uvUc*  \>(  the  master-hand — the  results  they  have 

..w  '  cvu  .(.nUhi tiding. 
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S.VMLK   OK  THE    SECOND   JAPANESE  ARMV. 

.  »ihivi  vVuuntinding,  General  Baron  Oku. 

U'  c«^«.*f<.  Lieut-General  Tsukamoto. 

t ,  \i  S  Aiul  5^7 ih  Regiments. 
)i^  Ml  I  :lSth         „ 

.  Hi*^  k-.i  Y.  1  Imttalion  of  engineers, 
wx  "c;a  artillery,   3  independent  batteries  field 


K^i  l\v(«««*n.  Lieui-General  Kigoshi. 
*..\.  Vi^^  A\\s\  4Ist  Regiments. 
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Diviaional  troops : — 

1  squadron  cavalry,  1  battalion  of  engineers. 
6  batteries  mountain  artillery,   3  independent  batteries 
£eld  artillery. 


8^  Diviaian,  lieut.-General  Tatsumi. 

4th  Brigade,  5th  and  Slst  Regiments. 
16th      „        17th  and  32nd 
Divisional  troops : — 

1  squadron  cavalry,  1  battalion  of  engineers. 

6  iMttteries  mountain   artillery,   3  independent  batteries 
field  artillery. 


Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment. 

Sth  Reserve  Brigade : — 
*1  section  cavalry. 
♦1  battalion  of  field  artillery  (18  guns). 

1  battery  captured  Russian  field  artillery  (6  guns). 

1  battery  of  9-cm.  mortars  (4  guns). 
•1  company  of  engineers. 
*3  battalions  of  infantry. 

ReBerve  of  the  Army : — 
Heavy  artillery : 

6  batteries  12-cm.  howitzers  (24  pieces). 

3         „        15-cm.         „         (?)  (12  pieces). 

1  battery  9-cm.  howitzers  (6  pieces). 
42nd  Raiment  of  5th  Division  (2^  battalions). 
31st  „  8th         „        (3  „         ). 

1  company  engineers  from  9th  Reserve  Brigade  (?). 
5]8t  Regiment  13th  Reserve  Brigade  joined  the  reserve 
from  the  general  army  reserve  on  6th  March. 

Notes. 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  above  troops  the  34th  Regiment  of 
the  3rd  Division  (of  the  general  reserve)  was  with  the  Second 
Army,  and  up  to  the  6th  March  was  on  the  left  of  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment  After  that  date  it  came  up  battalion 
after  battalion  to  the  Second  Army  reserve. 

(b)  The  4th  Division  and  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment 
were  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army  for  several  days.  The 
4th  Division  was  returned  to  the  Second  Army,  but  Colonel 
Tomioka's  Detachment,  less  the  units  of  the  4th  Division, 
remained  separate  from  the  Second  Army. 

Nan.— Troops  maiiced  **  *  "  were  taken  from  the  4th  Divition,  so  that 
that  dtrisioD  was  really  short  of  these  nnits  and  had  not  its  fUl  strength. 
--A.H. 
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(c)  The  3rd  Division  was  sent  to  the  Second  Atmy  on  the 
tih  March.  ' 

(<l)  The  2tad  Reserve  Regimtot  (2  battalions)  was  with  the 
Second  Army,  and  seemed  to  have  joined  the  8th  Division  from 
the  Cavalry  Brigade  to  which  it  was  attached. 

(e)  The  cavcJry  of  all  the  divisions — except  one  squadron — 
was  with  the  GkVabf]^  Brigade.  The  Srd  and  4th  Regiments  of 
cavalry  remained  with  the  brigade  when  it  went  tp,  the  left  of 
the  Third  Army,  but  the  6th  and  8th  Cavalry  Regiments  were 
scDt  to  the  8th  Division.  After  a  few  days  the  6th  Regiment 
rejoined  its  own  division.  ,  ^ 
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The  Attack  of  Part  of  the  19th  Bbiqade  4th  Division 
ON  Hsiao  KuEi-HBiNQ-PU  (E  3).* 

This  is  an  account  of  ah  attack  made  by  part  of  the 
4lh  Division  on  the  7th  March,  to  try  and  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  Fourth  Army,  to  which  it  was  temporarily  attached. 

The  ground  over  which  the  attack  was  made  is  a  dead  level, 
and  free  of  any  kind  of  cover,  and  the  village  attacked  is  in 
two  parts,  forming  a  horse-shoe  with  the  ends  towards  the 
assailants.  On  the  east' elide  is  the'  railway  which  was  held  by 
the  Russians,  and  enfiladed  the  advance.  In  front  of  the  village, 
distant  about  one'  htmdted  yards,  were  four  long  trenches,  but 
in  front  of  them  again  were  no  obstaclea  The  Russian  artillery 
was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  Japanese  that  the  latter  could 
not  support  the  infantry  by  fire,  and  in  consequence  a  frontal 
attack  mAde,  nnsuppwted  by  artillery,  failed.  It  succeeded  at 
night,  however,  by  the  use  of  bombs  fired  from  mortars,  and  by 
the  determination  of  the  troops  and  their  commander  not  to  be 
beaten. 

An  officer  of  the  9th  Regiment,  who  directed  the  attack,  gave 
the  following  account : — 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  March,  the  19th  Brigade  was  in 
Ta-su-chia^pu,  tod  the  enemy  was  on  the  line  Ta  Euei-hidng-pti* 
Hsiao  Kuei'-hsing-pn,  and  small  'numbers  held  the  riailway 
embankment. 

W^  first  thought  that  in  front  of  us  was  a  force  of  not  less 
thap  one  brigade,  a&d  it  was  apparent  that  in  attacking  we 
would  be  fired  on  from  front,  flank,  and  possibly  also  from  the 
rear;  To  attack  was,  nevertheless*,  imperative,  as  the  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  attacking  Han-chetig-pu  wAs  in  difficnltieSi 
CoLsequently  the  question  of  losses  was  beyond  consideration, 

♦  See  Map  67. 
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At  5  iLin.  on  the  7th  we  left  onr  village,  at  that  time  part 
of  the  Fourth  Army  being  at  Tatzu-ying  in  connectioi;!  with 
ns.  Our  march  from  the  village  to  Ta-tzu-ying  was  without, 
incident.  .There  we  assembled  and  prepared  to  attack.  The 
nameless  village  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north-west  was 
ordered  to  be  the  centre  and  the  deployment  was  to  be  in  two 
wings,  one  wing  on  either  side  of  it.  We  deployed  unnoticed 
as  it  was  early,  but  very  shortly  after  day  dawned  and  we 
were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Though  the  distance  wad 
considerable  he  fired  at  us  from  trenches  in  front  of  the  village 
and  from  loop-holed  walls  in  the  place  itself.  Two  machine 
guns  also,  one  gun  in  each  wing  of  the  village,  opened  at  this 
time. 

Casualties  began,  and  when  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  point  of  attack  we  halted  and  made  section 
mshee  (%.e.,  a  third  of  a  company  rushes).  The  II./9th,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  nameless  village,  suffered  most,  and  the  I./9th 
less  sa  Therefore  the  latter  wus  ordered  to  advance  as  if  to 
smround  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu.  It  made  good  progress,  the- 
oiemy's  fire  slackened  somewhat  and  rushes  were  made  by 
squads.  Thus  the  east  comer  of  a  hamlet  of  a  few  houses  with 
a  wall  round  them,  about  one  thousand  yards  from  Hsiao  Kuei- 
hsing-pu,  was  reached.  I  now  ran  to  this  hamlet  and  placed 
myself  in  the  north-east  comer  of  it.  On  arriving  there  1  saw 
that  the  men  were  being  fii-ed  on  from  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pw,  and 
by  artillery  from  Ghin-pao-tai  as  well  as  from  the  front. 

The  enemy  now  increased  in  numbers  opposite  the  right 
centre,  and  it  seemed  that  there  were  three  battalions  in  front 
and  one  battalion  in  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu.  As  our  men  could  not 
move  forward,  a  report  was  made  to  the  brigadier,  and  he  sent 
up  the  I./7th  Reserve  Regiment  to  join  the  I./9th  on  the  right. 
lliis  battalion  received  heavy  casualties  and  could  not  advance. 
The  enemy,  too,  at  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu,  increased  his  infantry,  and 
more  guns  arrived  at  Chin-pao-taL 

Thinking  that  to  advance  under  such  circumstances  was 
useless,  T  ordered  the  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  scratch 
up  the  ground  to  get  such  cover  as  they  could,  and  lie  flat  in 
the  furrows  till  a  chance  to  advance  offered  itself.  Previous  to 
tkis  I  noticed  that  the  enemy  on  the  embankment  had  increased, 
which  was  a  proof  that  we  were  effecting  our  object  by  drawing 
meoa  from  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

I  therefore  resolved  to  wait  until  night  and  then  resume 
the  attack. 

Inside  the  wall  of  the  hamlet  were  two  machine  guns. 
One  was  destroyed  by  a  Russian  high-explosive  shell  and  the- 
other  was  worn  out. 

At  4  p.m.  three  companies  of  the  38th  Regiment  came  up 
and  were  utilized  to  prolong  the  right  wing  towards  the  east. 
After  their  arrival  the  whole  line  rushed  forward  200  yards.    As 
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it  was  getting  dark,  between  7  and  8  p.m.,  the  enemy  was  seen 
to  be  moving  troops  from  his  right  to  bis  left  to  counterbalance 
the  increased  forces  on  our  right. 

About  9  p.m.  I  issued  orders  to  the  IL/9th  to  rush  against 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  west  wing  of  the  village,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  three  battalions  of  the  right  wing  were 
directed  to  make  for  the  south-east  comer  of  the  other  wing 
as  if  to  surround  it.  About  midnight  the  n./9th  arrived  some 
60  yards  from  the  enemy.  They  were  received  by  drum- 
beating  on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  Three  separate  rushes 
were  made  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the 
force  on  the  left  wing,  the  greater  part  of  the  casualties  being 
caused  by  flank  fire  fh)m  Ta  Kuei-hsing-pu. 

The  three  battalions  of  the  right  wing  arrived  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  east  wing  of  the  village 
about  midnight.  They  also  suffered  heavily,  that  part  which 
was  nearest  to  the  railway  embankment  losing  most  The  men 
now  crowded  up  to  the  walls  of  the  village  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  in,  bayonet  fighting  going  on  with  the  defenders  of 
the  entrenchments,  who  had  fallen  back. 

About  1  a.m.  the  rifle  fire  from  the  embankment  grently 
slackened,  but  it  continued  from  Hsiao  Kuei-hsmg-pu.  The 
brigadier  now  sent  forward  three  companies  of  iciantry  and 
some  engineers  with  orders  to  try  and  rush  the  village.  They 
were  to  do  so  independently  of  the  three  battalions  engaged. 
They  arrived  two  hundred  yards  from  the  walls,  and  taking 
position,  the  engineers,  who  carried  mortars,  fired  bombs  from 
them.  The  fire  of  these  mortars  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  rush  on  the  village.  This  was  carried  out,  and  at  4  a.m. 
on  the  8th  tlie  place  fell  into  our  hands.  The  troops  then 
assembled  and  one  company  of  the  9th  fiegiment  was  sent  to 
garrison  Su-chia-tun  railway  station. 

My  informant  added  a  few  remarks,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Rushes  should  be  of  different  strength  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  enemy.  Thus  up  to  1,500  yards  they  should 
be  section  rushes,  from  1,500  to  1,000  yards  not  bigger  than 
isquads,  and  from  800  yards  onwards  reinforcement  should  be  by 
single  men.  The  length  of  the  rush  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  enemy.  The  three  batteries  with  the  attack  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  superior  force  in  artillery  of  the  enemy 
and  could  not  therefore  support  the  attack.  In  the  attack 
the  four  battalions — which  were  not  up  to  strength,  having 
lost  earlier  in  the  battle — had  1,350  killed  and  wounded. 
The  companies  were  all  in  line  by  the  time  the  hamlet  was 
reached,  and  by  that  time  the  losses  were  heavy.  The  enemy's 
artillery,  which  fired  exclusively  on  the  infantry,  did  not  cause 
much  loss. 
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Attack  of  the  6th  Brigade  on  Yu-huno-tun*  (E  2  n.w.). 
{See  Map  56  and  Panorama  8.) 

The  following  are  accounts  given  by  survivors  of  the  attack, 
with  the  addition  of  information  from  the  commander  of  the 
brigade  and  his  staff. 

Statement  by  a  Staff  Officer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  brigade  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  lu-hiing-tun,  and  it 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Li-kuan-pu,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  village  it  reached  before  night.  The  brigade  was  the 
left  of  the  Second  Army,  and  on  its  right  was  a  portion  of  its 
own  division,  the  3rd.  Nothing^was  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  was  at  Tu-hung-tun.  On  the  6th  the  enemy's  position 
was  reconnoitred,  and  Major-General  Nambo  went  to  the  eastern 
corner  of  Li-kuan-pn  to  examine  it  himself. 

The  following  was  noted : — 

(1)  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  at  Hsun-chia-kan-tza 
was  a  redoubt.  The  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  appeared  to  be 
defended,  but  no  obstacles  were  visible.  South  of  that  village 
the  enemy  was  holding  a  hamlet  of  three  houses,  beyond  which, 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards  distant,  was  another 
redoubt. 

(2)  Many  of  the  enemy  were  seen  working  between  Yu- 
hung-tnn  and  the  three  houses. 

(3)  The  enemy  had  two  batteries  in  front  of  the  redoubt 
near  Niu-hsin-tai,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  wood  near  that 
village,  where  there  is  another  small  hill,  one  or  two  batteries.^ 
Also  one  or  two  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  Yu-hung-tun, 
which  fired  on  the  village  north  of  Li-kuan-pu^  and  another 
battery  on  the  south-east  side  of  Yu-hung-tun.  The  Japanese 
artillery  was  on  the  south  side  of  Li-kuan-pu. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  attack. 

The  general  condition  of  affairs  at  this  time  was  as 
follows : — 

The  Third  Army  had  already  attacked  and  checked  the 
enemy  north  of  Mukden,  and  he  was  retiring  in  disorder  east 
of  the  railway. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  and  round  the  walls  of  Mukden,  the 
enemy  was  in  masses,  which  had  retired  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hun.  At  Yu-hung-tun  the  enemy  was  placed  so  as  to  cover 
the  retreat  and  withdrawal  of  stores,  and  his  position  there  was 
of  great  in)portance.  If  the  enemy  were  to  be  beaten  by  us  at 
Yu-hung-tun  he  would  assuredly  make  a  counter-attack.  The 
left  wing  must  secure  a  base  to  work  from,  and  to  obtain  it 

«  See  page  120  et  sea, 

t  The  poeition  of  the  batteries  was  difficult  to  find,  but  three  were 
noted,  and  are  shown  on  Map  56. 
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it  must  attack  early  on  the  7tb.  As  the  redoubt  north  of 
Yu-hung-tun  commanded  the  ground  over  ivhich  the  attack 
would  l^  made,  it  must  first  be  shelled. 

By  the  situation  of  the  three  houses  it  seemed  probable  tliat 
their  capture  would  assist  in  surrounding  the  adjacent  village. 

The  advance  began  from  Li-kuan-pu  at  4  am.,  on  the  7th, 
and  the  deployment  took  place  at  5  a.m.  at  the  line  of  bushes 
eight  hundred  yards  from  Yu-hung-tun. 

As  right  wing,  the  33rd  Regiment  was  to  attack  the  three 
houses,  and  the  6th  Regiment  Yu-hung-tun,  more  particularly 
the  south-west  comer. 

Another  party  of  men,  from  the  north  of  Li-kuan-pu,  was  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  redoubt  north  of  Yu-hung-tun,  and 
the  northern  end  of  that  village.  This  body  was  intended  to 
draw  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  real  attack. 

The  deployment  being  finished  by  5  a.m.,  the  troops  arrived 
from  five  hundred  to  six  nundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  who 
found  them  out  and  fired.  On  coming  to  a  distance  from  him 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards,  a  very  hot  fire 
was  poured  on  them.  Both  regiments  fixed  bayonets^  and 
without  answering  the  fire,  advanced  in  the  expectation  of  > 
bayonet  fighting.  The  demonstrating  party  had  meanwhile- 
fired  on  the  village,  and  had  to  some  extent  attracted  the 
enemy's  fire  in  its  direction. 

Statement  of  a  Battalion  Commander. 

The  Major  of  the  II./32rd  Regiment,  the  only  surviving 
battalion  commander,  stated : —  .         . 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  regimental  commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Yoshioka,  went  forward  with  the  1st  and  2nd 
Battalions.  These  two  battalions  were  in  close  formation,  and 
the  battalion  on  the  left  led  towards  the  north  comer  of  the 
three  houses,  the  other  battalion  on  the  right  keeping  touch 
with  it.*  When  the  left  battalion  arrived  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  yards  from  its  object  it  received  the  enemy*s 
fire  thence,  but  continued  to  advance  without  changing  formation. 
When  it  arrived  two  hundred  yards  from  the  houses,  the  fire 
became  very  heavy.  The  battalion  then  formed  line  and  fixed 
bayonets,  while  the  right  battalion  pushed  up  from  the  south 
as  if  to  surround  the  place.  This  took  place  a  little  before 
6  a.m.  Dawn  was  then  making  it  lighter,  and  objects  began 
to  be  visible.  At  the  moment  that  the  right  battalion  made 
the  movement  to  surround  the  houses,  the  enemy  made  a 
counter-attack  from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  south  of  them, 
but  it  was  repulsed  by  the  two  reserve  companies  of  that 
battalion.     No  sooner  was  it  repulsed  than  another  was  made 

*  See  sketch  on  page  522. 
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from*  the  west  side  of  the  redoubt,  and  both  counter-attacks 
were  only  driven  off  after  severe  bayonet  fighting. 

While  this  was*  going  on  on  the  right  the  main  body  of  the 
33rd  continued  to  move  towards  the  houses,  and  the  right 
battedion  succeeded  in  surrounding  them  after  beating  off  two 
counter-attacks.  Heavy  bayonet  fighting  took  place  at  the 
hamlety  and  both  sides  threw  hand-grenades.  After  several 
minuter  the  enemy  was  driven  out,  part  retiring  to  the  village 
of  Tu-hung-ton  and  part  towards  Mukden. 

At  the  time  that  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  took  the 
booses,  the  commander  was  in  advance — he  was  the  first  man  to 
get  inside  the  wall  surrounding  the  houses — and  went  iuside  the 
wall  from  the  direction  of  where  his  grave  now  is,  one  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  houses.  The  enemy  was  holding  his  ground 
obstinately,  and  Colonel  Yoshioka  fought  with  the  Russian 
commander  and  killed  him  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  with  his 
sword.  The  battalion  pushed  on  to  the  eastern  wall  and  opened 
fire  on  the  Russian  second  line.  At  this  time  I  was  at 
Li*knan-pu  with  the  reserve  battalion,  there  also  being  a. 
battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment  in  reserve. 

At  6  a.m.  my  battalion  received  orders  to  cover  the  right 
rear  of  the  right  battalion.  Taking  my  men  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  village  I  deployed  and  advanced.  Although  the 
sky  was  now  clear  we  could  not  see  the  enemy,  but  being  aw»re 
that  the  redoubt  on  the  south  was  held,  scouts  were  sent  in  its 
direction  ;  they  reported  that  the  enemy  there  was  firing  on  the 
right  of  the  troops  at  the  three  houses,  thereby  making  their 
position  very  dangerous.  I  therefore  decided  that  I  must  attack 
the  redoubt,  and  advanced  till  we  were  six  hundred  yards  from 
it  and  fired.  I  sent,  at  7.10  a.m.,  the  reserve  company  of  the 
battalion  to  the  clump  of  trees  one  hundred  yards  sotith  of  the 
three  houses.  The  enemy  had  now  all  retired  from  their 
vicinity,  and  his  artillery  was  firing  from  the  direction  6f 
Niu-hsin-tai.  We  failed  to  take  the  redoubt,  but  for  a  time 
reduced  the  fire  that  was  being  poured  on  the  rest  of  the 
regiment.  I  next  extended  my  battalion  between  the  redoubt 
and  the  three  houses. 

About  9  a.m.  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  increasing  from  the 
direction  of  Hsi-kuan-tun  towards  the  redoubt,  but  as  it  was 
foggy  his  movements  could  not  be  distinctly  seen.  The  regi- 
mental commander  now  wanted  to  advance,  but  when  he  saw 
the  enemy  increasing  he  decided  to  remain  at  the  three  houses. 
At  11  a.m.  the  enemy's  infantry  began  to  advance,  his  line 
extending  from  near  Niu-hsin-tai  through  Hsi-kuan-tun  to  a- 
point  east  of  the  redoubi  As  soon  as  it  was  seen,  fire  wns 
opened,  and  part  began  to  retire.  From  11.30  a.m.  to  1  pm.  his 
aoiillery  greatly  increased,  and  the  three  houses  were  bombarded 
from  gons  north  of  Tu-hung-tun,  from  near  ISiu-hsin-tai,  and' 
from  the  village  east  of  the  three  houses.  From  1  p.m.  the 
cannonade  grew  hotter,  and  over  fifty  guns  played  on  the  three 
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houses.  Covered  by  the  smoke  and  dust  which  wSpS  thus  raised 
the  enemy  could  not  be  seen.  A  little  before  2  p.m.  the  artillery 
fire  stopped,  and  the  enemy  could  be  seen  in  the  same  positions, 
but  advancing  in  several  lines.  His  thick  formation  made  an 
easy  target  for  our  rifles.  On  reaching  Ave  hundred  yards  from 
us  his  first  line  had  sufibred  so  that  it  fell  back  on  the  second, 
which  came  on,  and,  reaching  us,  bayonet  fighting  ensued. 

The  33rd  Regiment  had  now  been  fighting  incessantly  in  a  very 
severe  manner  for  nine  hours,  and  bad  Tost  many  officers  nnd  men. 
The  cover  furnished  by  the  three  houses  and  the  wall  round 
them  was  very  indifferent,  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers — 
for  the  enemy  brought  up  two  divisions~-^the  remnant  of  the 
re^ment  fell  back  to  the  southern  comer  of  Yu-hung-tun.  The 
regimental  commander  fought  to  the  last,  and  was  killed  inside 
the  wall.  He  had  before  remained  behind  the  row  of  houses  at 
their  western  end,  but  both  he  and  myself — for  I  was  with  him 
— ^had  continually  to  keep  moving  about  as  bullets  and  shells 
were  coming  in  nearly  every  direction.  To  have  got  the  men 
to  make  trenches  was  not  practicable^  for  the  ground  was  hard 
and  the  enemy's  fire  too  hot 


Rema/rka  by  the  Commander  of  the  Brigade. 

Each  regiment  that  attacked  had  with  it  two  battalions  and 
a  section  of  engineers.  The  latter  was  attached  to  the  infantry, 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  village  defences  might  have  to  be 
destroyed  or  arrangements  made  regarding  hand-grenades.  As 
I  was  anxious  about  the  redoubt  south  of  the  three  houses,  I 
sent  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  33rd  against  it  I  had  given 
Lieut-Colonel  Yoshioka  orders  that  he  was  not  to  go  beyond 
the  three  houses.  I  saw  the  Russian  counter-attack  coming 
from  the  east  before  it  was  reported,  and  I  then  sent  the  reserve 
battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment  to  the  village,  and  asked  the 
divisional  commander  for  two  battalions,  which  were  sent  from 
the  reserve.  These  battalions  were  extended  from  Li-kuan-pu 
to  the  south.  The  attack  of  the  5th  Brigade  was  brought  about 
by  important  orders  received  by  me  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge. 

Regarding  the  formation  adopted  in  the  advance,  the  men 
were  sent  forward  in  close  order,  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the 
enemy  nearly  always  tires  high  at  night  I  did  not  send  the 
reserves  to  the  front  earlier  as  I  feared  that  a  large  body  of 
men  in  a  small  space  might  get  into  confusion,  and  I  therefore 
waited  a  little.  One  Japanese  battery  south  of  Li-kuan-pu 
prevented  the  Russians  from  suri'ounding  the  three  houses.  The 
Japanese  and  Russian  dead  were  all  mixed,  many  of  them  lying 
or  kneeling  in  the  fire  position,  and  all  our  dead  faced  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  not  a  man  having  flinched.  (This  was 
proved  by  eye  witnesses  on  ihe  lOth  March.) 
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The  Attack  of  the  Left  against  Yu-hung  tun. 

Account  by  a  Surviving  Ojfficer  of  the  6th  Regiment, 

At  first  two  battalions  advanced  ;  each  battalion  bad  three 
companies  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  reserve,  and  touch 
was  maintained  with  the  right  wing.  The  right  of  the  regiment 
led  against  the  southern  corner  of  the  village,  and  the  left  had 
orders  to  move  against  the  centre  of  that  place.  As  the  right 
was  to  surround  the  southern  corner  it  did  not  expect  so  much 
fighting  as  the  left,  which  was  to  go  directly  for  the  village, 
and  for  this  reason  the  greater  part  of  the  section  of  engineers 
with  us  was  given  to  the  left.  The  engineers  followed  behind 
the  first  line  ready  to  throw  hand-grenades.  The  heaviest  fire 
received  was  when  we  were  two  hundred  yards  short  of  the 
village.  The  regimental  reserve  of  two  companies  was  following 
behind  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  The  eneniy  in  the  village 
did  not  fire  so  heavily  as  the  defenders  of  the  two  redoubts, 
and  in  any  case  his  fire  fi*om  Yu-hung-tun  was  mostly  directed 
against  the  demonstrating  party,  which,  however,  did  not  suffer 
much  as  the  bullets  went  high.  It  being  thought  a  mistake  to 
loiter,  a  rush  was  made  by  the  first  line  and  the  reserve  about 
6  a.m.  The  walls,  one  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  were 
held  by  the  enemy  and  were  easily  taken,  but  the  houses  behind 
were  loopholed.  Bayonet  fighting  and  hand-grenade  throwing 
now  began,  and  though  the  resistance  in  the  houses  was  obstinate 
some  of  them  were  taken,  one  house  after  another.  Seeing  the 
difiiculty  of  the  situation,  the  regimental  commander  sent  up  the 
two  reserve  companies  to  the  right  battalion  to  help  in  sur- 
rounding the  village,  while  the  left  battalion  held  the  enemy  on 
the  western  side  and  tried  to  get  in.  The  fighting  that  went 
on  was  very  confusing  and  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  right 
battalion  got  into  the  village,  and  with  the  left  battalion  drove 
the  enemy  from  house  to  house^ — setting  them  on  fire  in  order 
to  do  so — and  gradually  secured  the  southern  part  of  the  place. 
This  was  effected  about  8.30  a.m.  As  the  enemy  to  the  east  was 
preparing  to  counter-attack,  the  regimental  commander  decided 
that  he  could  not  hold  the  whole  village,  and  therefore  the 
Russians  remained  in  the  northern  part,  where  they  were  easily 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  hand-grenades  from  the  redoubt 
behind.  Two  companies  now  came  up  from  the  brigade  reserve 
and  two  more  at  9.30  a.m.,  and  in  their  advance  lost  heavily  by 
\he  cross  fire  from  the  two  redoubts.  They  were  insufficient 
to  strengthen  the  firbt  line  to  any  great  extent.  The  counter- 
attacks soon  began,  and  though  heavy  loss  was  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  he  constantly  increased  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
village,  and  we  therefore  were  ordered  to  i-etiie  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  street,  which  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west.  Tho 
Russians  were  thus  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  we  on  the 
other,  and  from  behind  the  walls  we  threw  hand-grenades  at 
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each  other.  We  stood  behind  the  walls  with  sandbags  ready- 
to  fill* up  the  holes  made  in  the  former  by  ihe  explosion,  and 
other  men  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets 
if  he  attempted  to  break  through.  (The  street  is  aboat  two 
hundred  yank  long  and  twenty -four  feet  wide.) 

In  this  manner  the  lower  half  of  the  village  was  held  till 
3  p.m.  We  had  by  this  time  a  great  number  of  wounded,  and 
they  were  collectea  in  some  of  the  largest  houses. 

The  enemy,  finding  that  he  could  not  drive  us  out  with  hand- 
grenades,  next  employed  mortars,  but,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
method  we  adopted  of  standing  by  with  sandbags,  prevented 
him  from  getting  inside  our  wall 

Bemarka  by  the  Commander  of  the  Brigade, 

When  I  received  the  report  that  the  ammunition  was  running 
short,  I  twice  sent  up  two  companies  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  but  as  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  it 
only  arrived  in  part.  Train  soldiers  then,  from  the  light 
baggage,  were  sent  up  canying  a  supply  on  their  backs,  but  of 
them  only  two-thirds  arrived  in  the  village.  They  were  used 
to  collect  the  ammunition  from  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
village.  From  1 1.80  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  it 
was  impossible  to  send  up  train  men,  and  about  4  p.m.  some  of 
the  defenders  had  no  ammunition.  They  therefore  used  Russian 
rifles  till  night.  All  the  doctors  were  sent  into  the  village  to 
look  after  the  wounded,  as  it  was  impossible  for  stretcher 
bearers  to  carry  them  out  of  it  to  the  rear.  I  was  planning  to 
bring  them  back  to  Li-kuan-pu,  where  I  was,  when  it  got  dark, 
but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  take  all  night  to  do  so.  As 
soon  as  sunset  came  one  company  was  sent  into  the  village  with 
as  much  ammunition  as  it  could  carry,  and  ordered  to  bring 
back  the  wounded.  The  more  men  [  had  sent  up  to  the  front 
during  the  day  the  more  wounded  there  were,  but  when  it  was 
quite  dark  I  despatched  two  battalions,  by  whose  assistance  the 
survivors  and  the  whole  of  the  wounded  were  withdrawn  in 
spite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  Russians  to  surround  them. 

I  had  hoped  to  send  up  a  couple  of  gims  in  order  to  blow 
down  the  walls  and  force  the  Russians  out  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  village,  but,  on  consideration,  regarding  the  general 
condition  of  affairs,  I  decided  that  to  hold  the  place  was  not 
advisable,  and  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  with- 
draw. This  was  practically  eflfected  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  known  afterwards  from  the  shoulder  straps 
of  the  Russian  dead  that  parts  of  eight  different  divisions 
attacked  Yu-hung-tun  and  the  three  housea*  Of  these  the 
25th  and  56th  were  in  greatest  force,  and  they  happened  to  be 
the  same  troops  as  had  faced  us  on  the  Sha  Ho  in  th^  earlier 
months  of  winter. 

*  Bee  Notes  on  page  14i. 
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It  wag  fortunate  that  the  walls  were  frozen,  as  no  bullet 
would  penetrate  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  action  there  were  alive  in  the  brigade 
1^0  out  of  3,200.* 


APPENDIX  3. 


BUSSIAN   SrRENGTH  AND  LOSSES  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF   MUKDEN. 

The  following  notes  compiled  by  the  Intelligence  Section  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Second  Army  were  received  after  the 
operations'  report  was  completed. 

Between  the  27th  February  and  2nd  March,  the  Russians 
opposite  the  Second  Army  had  32  batteries  of  field  artillery,  in 
all  256  guns,  and  also  20  15-cm.  howitzers. 

On  the  line  from  Chien-nien-yu-pao  (B  3)  to  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3), 
which  was  attacked  on  the  Ist  March,  there  were  the  8th  Army 
Corps,  Ist,  2nd,  and  5th  European  Rifle  Brigades^  and  a  regiment 
of  the  36th  Division.  Also  the  **  liao  Ho  Detachment,"  consisting 
ci  one  regiment  61st  Division,  seven  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  two 
companies  of  garrison  troops  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and 
14  guns. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  March,  the  enemy  left  1,160  dead  on 
the  ground,  and  the  Japanese  estimated  his  total  loss  at  9,000. 
Prisoners  taken  amounted  to  135. 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  March,  opposite  the  8th  Division,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hun,  there  were  one  regiment  54th  Reserve 
Division,  one  regiment  61st  Reserve  Division,  and  one  regiment 
of  the  8th  Army  Corps.  (There  was,  however,  practically  no 
opposition  on  these  days.) 

From  4th  to  8th  March,  opposite  the  4th  Division  : — 

5th  Siberian  Army  Corps  (less  215th  and  241st  Regiments 
which  were  opposite  the  8th  Division),  72nd  Reserve  Division, 
3rd  and  14th  Divisions,  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifle  Division,  2nd 
Siberian  Division.  All  these  troops  were  parte  of  larger  units 
which  were  not  complete.  Each  day,  too,  there  were  about 
50  guns. 

From  Mo-chia-pu  te  Yu-hung-tun. — 8th  Army  Corps  (com- 
plete). Main  part  of  6th  Army  Corps  (25th  Division  complete, 
4l8t  incomplete,  31st  complete),  35th  Division  (complete),  55th 
Reserve  Division  (part),  5th  European  Rifle  Brigade  (complete) : 
this  unit  had  just  arrived  from  Mukden. 

The  forces  opposite  the  Second  Army  were  therefore  a  little 
over  three  army  corps  and  about  240  guns  and  some  heavy 
guns. 

*  This  was  a  mistranslatioii,  and  meant  thai  l^SOO  men  were  onwoanded . 
— A.H. 
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Total  estimated  force  opposite  the  Second  Army,  150 
battalions  and  300  guns. 

Enemy's  Casualtiea, — (Except  those  opposite  the  4th  Divi- 
sion, and  Colonel  Tomioka's  Detachment  after  they  were  attached 
to  the  Fourth  Army) : — 

Killed,  about  8,000;  prisoners,  5,000.  Total  estimated 
number,  40,000. 

Ncftea. 

After  Hei-kou-tai  the  Russians  hud  the  1st  Siberian  Army 
C!orps  at  Ssu-fang-tai  (west  of  the  Hun),  but  before  the  battle 
of  Mukden  it  disappeared  and  was  traced  to  the  general  reserve, 
whence  ii  went  to  the  Russian  left  at  Ma-chun-tan. 

On  7th  March  there  was  at  Tu-hung-tun  the  25th  Division 
of  the  6th  Army  Ck>rps.  When  the  3rd  Division  attacked,  the 
Russians  sent  part  of  the  35th  and  55th  Divisions  to  assist,  or 
about  1^  extra  divisions. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  great  counter- 
attack in  the  battle  of  Mukden  against  the  Second  Army,  as 
the  troops  arriving  from  other  parts  of  the  field  to  the  vicinity 
of  that  place  had  lost  unity  of  command  and  were  much  mix^ 
up.  The  strongest  counter-attack  was  made  on  Yu-hung-tun, 
but  elsewhere  the  counter-attacks  were  small. 
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The  Classified  Table  of  the  Wounded  of  the  Second 
Japanese  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Mukden. 


8rd 

DiTision. 

4th 
DiTision. 

6th 
Divisiou. 

8th 
Divisioo. 

Others. 

Total. 

Bull0t  iroand 
SheU  wound  - 

Otiier  froonds 

1,451 

149 

82 

13 

2,850 

819 

6 

66 

1,938 
113 

69 

3,041 

776 

5 

28 

885 

92 

5 

45 

9,615 

1,449 

48 

216 

Total  - 

1,645 

2,741 

2,120 

3,845 

977 

11,328 

NoU, — ^Thifl  tahle  shows  the  classification  of  the  wounded  earried  hy  the 
«tretcher  bearers  onlj,  and  it  does  not  show  the  total  number  of  the  wounded  daring 
die  battle  of  Mnkden. 


1^   ^ 
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(7)  The  Battle  of  Mukden.— Operattons  of  the 
5th  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Captain  A.  H.  S.  Hart-Stnnot,  D.S.O.,  the  East 
Stirrey  Regiment,  Mukden,  2nd  May  1905, 


PMea. 
General  Map  -  -  -  .     Map  55. 

The  month  of  February  was  a  busy  one  for  the  Japanese 
Armies  along  the  line  of  the  Sha  Ho.  Day  and  night  trains 
from  the  south  poured  their  contents  into  the  great  reservoir 
at  Liao-yang,  whence  they  were  dispersed  by  road  and  rail  over 
the  great  front  of  nearly  150  miles. 

Troops  from  Port  Arthur,  fresh  troops  from  Japan,  guns, 
vast  quantities  of  supplies,  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition, 
&c,  poured  unceasingly  into  the  advanced  base  at  Liao-yang. 

The  winter,  too,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  knew  that 
if  any  big  move  were  contemplated  it  must  take  place  before 
the  thaw  set  in  and  made  the  rivers  unfordable  and  the  roads 
impassable.  A  general  feeling  of  unrest  was  in  the  air,  and 
everybody  felt  that  great  doings  were  imminent. 

On  the  26th  February,  the  foreign  attaches  of  the  Second 
Army,  then  in  quarters  at  Shih-li-ho,  on  the  Mukden  highway, 
were  ordered  tx)  move  to  Kou-tzu-yen,  about  16  miles  west, 
to  which  place  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Second  Army  had 
removed  some  weeks  before.  We  rode  to  this  place  on  a  bitter 
cold  day  with  a  blizzard  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and  on  our 
arrival  were  assigned  quarters  in  some  broken-down  Chinese 
houses  with  no  windows.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  we  all  felt 
it  very  much.  On  the  28th  we  were  asked  if  we  preferred  to 
remain  with  the  Head-Quarters  of  our  Army  or  to  be  attached 
to  various  divisions  for  the  battle  that  was  impending.  Most 
of  us  chose  to  go  to  divisions,  and  I,  in  company  with  Ideut.- 
Colonel  Macpherson,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Colonel 
Lombard,  the  senior  French  attache,  Lieut.-Colonel  von  Vorster, 
German  Attach^,  Lieut.  Franz,  Austrian  attach^,  and  a  French 
doctor,  were  told  off  to  the  5th  Division.* 

We  rode  off  in  the  early  afternoon  to  join  the  head-quarters 
of  our  division  at  Ta-tai  (C  4).  Our  guide  mistook  the  road, 
and  instead  of  taking  us  to  Ta-tai,  conducted  us  to  the  front 
line  at  Shen-tan-pu  (C  4  north),  which  was  at  that  time  under 
a  moderate  shell  fire  from  the  Russain  artillery,  who  considered 

*  See  Map  55,  Squares  0  4,  0  8. 
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our  little  groap  of  horsemen  a  sufficient  target  to  waste  several 
shells  upon;  these,  however,  did  no  harm^  and  we  arrived  at 
Ta-tai  about  4  p.m. 

Here  we  were  received  most  hospitably  by  our  new  general, 
Lieut.-Qeneral  Kigoshi.  A  Chinese  house  bad  been  cleaned  up 
and  made. comfortable  for  us,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  get 
shelter  from  the  bitter  wind. 

The  Jf^>anese  Armies  were  at  this  time  disposed  along  a 
firont  of  480  Chinese  U  or  about  150  miles. 

On  the  extreme  left  was  the  Third  Army  (1st,  7th,  and  9th 
Divisions)  with  its  left  thrown  forward ;  next  to  it  the  Second 
Army,  8th  Division  on  the  left,  5th  in  the  centre,  and  4th  on  the 
right.  Next  came  the  Fourth  Army  along  the  line  of  the  old 
Sh^  Ho  defences  astride  the  railway,  and  extending  to  the  east 
to  me^  the  left  of  the  First  Army,  while  far  away  in  the  east 
was  the  Ya-lu  Army  under  Qeneral  Eawamura. 

I  have  shown  approximately,  on  the  accomp  vnying  sketch,* 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  lines  west  of 
the  railway. 

The  5th  Division  wa.s  then  holding  the  line  which  I  have 
shown  on  the  sketch  by  a  hard  blue  line,  the  Russians  confronting 
it  I  have  shown  by  a  hard  red  Iine.f 

The  division  was  composed  of  the  following  troops : — 

Divisional  Commander,  Lieut.-General  Kigoshi* 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  Colonel  Nitahara. 

Infantry — 

rki.i_  D  •     J    fThe  11th  Regiment,  three  battalions. 
9thBngade|The4lBt        „ 

2lBt  Brigade  {^«J^t       :.  :  l 

XArt'dUry. — The  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment,  two 
battalions  of  three  batteries  each,  total  36  guns. 
Cavalry. — One  regiment. 
Engineers. — One  battalion. 
Fidd  Hospitals. — ^Fonr  of  200  beds  each. 
Stretcher  Bearers. — One  battalion,  supplemented  by  the 
regimental  bearers  and    a    large  number  of  Chinese 
coolies. 
Ammunition  Columns. — One  battalion  formed  into  three 

artillery  and  two  infantry  columns. 
Supply  Columns. — Four,  formed  by  the  train  battalion, 
each  carrying  one  day's  supplies  for  the  whole  division. 

*  Not  reprodnoed,  as  the  positions  are  also  shown  hj  Iieat.-Oolonel 
Haldane  on  Map  55.  i 

t  The  5th  Inyision  was  shown  holding  a  line  from  Li-ta^jen-tmi  (D  4) 
-to  the  Hon  Ho. 

I  Doriag  ttte-  hattle  the  artillery  with  the  division  wsts  largdy 
«if(il0ao«ybod  imm  theinrmy  reserve^  as  will  ho  soon,  later  on.-r-A.  H.-8t 
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Late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  February  I  went  to  see  the 
Divisional  Staff  and  heard  from  them  that  the  Japanese  intended 
to  open  a  bombardment  along  the  whole  front  soon  after  daylight 
the  following  morning. 

Mar.  At  6  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  March  the  ammunitioi^ 

columns  in  Ta-tai  began  to  move.  It  was  pitch  dark  and 
bitterly  cold,  and  at  7  a.m.  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero.  Day 
dawned  about  7  a.m.,  grey  and  misty.  At  7.30  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  soon  afterwards  a  brisk  cannonade  began,  but 
it  was  too  misty  to  see  much. 

The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  did  not  move  early  from 
Ta-tai,  so,  after  trying  ineffectually  to  see  anything  through  the 
mist,  I  made  for  the  artillery  position  and  reached  the  village 
of  Liu-tiao-kao  (C  4)  at  about  9  o'clock.  This  village  was  in 
the  front  line  and  was  being  heavily  shelled  with  shrapnel  and 
12-cm.  high-explosive  shell ;  it  was  also  under  rifle  fire. 

The  front  side  (north  side)  of  the  village  was  carefully 
entrenched  and  was  full  of  infantry,  while  the  gun  teams  and 
horses  of  officers  were  collected  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  close 
behind,  where  they  stood  on  the  ice  and  got  shelter  from  view 
and  fair  shelter  from  fire,  although  a  great  many  were  killed 
during  the  day  by  shrapnel  bullets  and  pieces  of  high-explosive 
shell. 

The  Russian  forces  were  disposed  as  follows : — 

West  of  Chang-tan  (C  3)  were  three  batteries  of  field 

artillery,  twenty-four  guns. 
North  of  Chang-chuang-tzu  were  four  batteries,  either 
three  of  field  and  one  of  heavy  artillery  or  else  all  four 
of  field,  in  all  thirty-two  gims.  One  battery,  either 
field  or  heavy  artillery,  of  eight  guns  was  a  little 
north  of  Li-chia-wo-peng.  The  exact  position  of  this 
battery  of  12-cm.  guns  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine,, 
but  it  was  in  one  of  these  two  places,  as  the  shells  from 
both  places  came  from  almost  the  same  direction ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  close  to  the  river,  and 
that  the  advanced  battery  was  a  field-gun  battery 

The  Russian  infantry  consisted  of  the  1st  Siberian  Rifles — 
four  regiments  of  three  battalions  each ;  and  from  this  I  think 
the  batteries  north  of  Chang-chuang-tzu  were  probably  the 
1st  Elast  Siberian  Artillery  Brigade  under  General  Luchkovski. 
This  infantry  held  from  opposite  Chang-tan,  the  villages  of 
Wan-chia-wo-peng,  Li-chia-wo-peng  and  some  works  soutih-east 
of  the  latter  village.  They  had  two  regiments  on  the  right,  one 
on  the  left,  and  one  in  reserve.  I  think  there  were  also  some 
troops  of  the  8th  Corps  in  the  position,  for  during  the  subsequent 
pursuit  I  saw  some  dead  soldiers  of  the  14th  and  15th  Divisions. 
The  Russians  also  had  two  machine  guns  on  each  side  of  Wan- 
chia-wo-peng,  and  two  more  in  the  works  on  the  sand-hill  at 
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point "  K  "  east  of  la-chia-wo-peng.    The  Russians  were  strongly 
entrenched  in  these  villages  and  at  the  point  "  E." 

From  the  village  of  Liu-tiao-kao  the  works  at  '*  E  "  looked 
like  a  CThinese  fort,  and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  sandbag 
head-cover  and  the  loopholes  in  the  parapet. 

A  good  many  trees  grew  about  the  villages,  but  between  the 
Buasian  works  and  the  Japanese  front  line  the  ground  was 
perfectly  open  and  quite  flat 

Previously  to  attacking  this  formidable  position  the  artillery 
of  the  5th  Division  was  very  largely  reinforced  from  the  reserve 
of  the  Second  Army,  as  follows : — 

One  regiment  of  field  artillery,  of  two  battalions  of  three 

batteries  each,  total  thirty-six  guns. 
One  regiment  of  12-cm  guns,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
three  batteries  each  (four  guns  in  each  each  battery),  total 
twenty-four  guns. 
One  battalion  of  three  batteries  (four  guns  per  battery)  of 
15-cm.  hovritzers,  total  twelve  guns. 

This  reinforcement  together  with  the  5th  Divisional  Artillerv, 
namely,  the  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment  of  thirty-six 
gnns,  gave  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  guns,  which  were 
disposed  as  follows : — 

One  battalion  of  field  artillery  south-east  of  Liu-tiao-kao 
(C  4),  and  the  other  battalion  a  little  behind  the  same 
village. 
The  howitzers  were  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  were  quite 

hidden  from  view. 
The  12-cm.  guns  were  a  little  in  front  of  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters,  while  the  mountain  guns  were  echeloned 
forward  on  their  left. 

All  these  guns  were  in  emplacements  made  of  earth  or  sand- 
bags, and,  wherever  the  guns  were  in  the  open,  deep  holes  had 
been  cut  close  at  hand  for  the  gunners  to  take  cover  in. 

About  9  a.m.  I  found  a  shrine  in  the  front  line  of  the 
village  of  Lio-tiao-kao,  it  stood  in  a  small  mud  walled  enclosure 
about  twelve  feet  square ;  from  here  I  got  a  splendid  view  of 
the  operations. 

A  very  heavy  artillery  engagement  was  going  on,  the  field 
battericR,  and  the  village  itseif  were  under  a  tremendous  fire. 
The  Russian  ranging  was  perfect,  and  at  times  the  batteries 
were  quite  hidden  by  the  dust  raised  by  the  rain  of  shrapnel 
bullets  and  pieces  of  shell ;  the  Russians  fired  chiefly  salvoes  of 
eight  guns  rapidly  one  after  the  other.  When  the  enemy's  fire 
got  very  hot  the  Japanese  gunners  ceased  firing  and  went  to 
eronnd  for  cover.  The  ofiicer  commanding  this  battalion  had  a 
kx>k-out  place  on  the  roof  of  a  Chinese  house  close  to  the  place 
where  I  had  taken  shelter  in  the  shrine,  and  from  here,  behind 
a  little  bullet-proof  crow's-nest  arrangement  they  had  made  for 
him,  he  watdied  the  enemy's  artillery  through  an  indirect 
▼inoii  glass,  and  worked  his  batteries  with  two  small  flags,  one 
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white  and  one  red.  The  red  flag  was  for  one  battery,  the  White 
one  for  another,  and  both  together  for  the  third.  Tlie  batteries 
were  close  by^  and  the  commanders  ^oald  easily  see  his  signals, 
and  knew  when  to  get  their  men  out  of-  cover  and  go  on  firiBg 
and  when  to  go  to  ground.  This  was  all  done  very  quietly,  and 
there  was  no  shouting ;  it  struck  me  as  being  neat. 

The  Japanese  guns  pounded  the  Russian  batteries  and  then 
turned  on  the  entrenchments.  I  could  not  see  the  effect  of  the 
fire  on  the  Russian  guns,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  much,  for  it 
made  no  diflTerence  in  the  intensity  of  their  fire,  though  they, 
like  our  own,  slackened  down  from  time  to  time,  but  burst  out 
again  soon  ailerwards  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Japanese  launched  their  infantry  attack. 
On  the  right  two  battalions  of  the  21st  Regiment  moved 
against  Li-chia-wo-peng  and  the  works  at  "K/*  which  were 
entrenchments  on  some  little  sand-hilla*  One  battalion  of  the 
2lBt  Regiment  remained  in  support  in  the  trenches  at  Liu- 
tiao-kao. 

On  the  left  the  11th  Regiment  (three  battalions)  moved 
against  Wang-chia-wo-peno.  The  41st  Regiment  was  in  second 
lino,  two  battolions  supportmg  the  right  and  one  the  left  attack. 
The  42nd  Regiment  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  infantry  attack  was  made  in  a  manner  almost  exactly 
similar  to  our  own  system,  that  is  to  say,  line  upon  line  of  men 
extended  to  five  or  six  paces.  This  method  of  fighting  has  only 
been  recently  adopted,  and  is  copied  from  us.  The  Japanese, 
and  indeed  the  European  attach&(  too,  speak  of  it  as  ''Boer 
Tactics."  I  will  refer  to  this  subject  more  fully  at  the  end  of 
this  report 

The  infantry  advanced  over  flat  and  bare  fields  with  no 
cover  of  any  sort,  under  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets ;  fortunately 
for  the  Japanese^  the  shooting  of  the  Russian  infantry  was  wild 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  bullets  flew  all  over  the  place,  most 
of  them  high  up  in  the  air,  they  pattered  about  in  the  village, 
flew  over  the  guns,  and  fell  like  rain  on  the  plain  about  a  mile 
away  behind  us.  Another  fortunate  thing  for  the  Japanese 
infantry  was  that  the  Russian  artillery  practically  ignored  them, 
and  save  for  a  few  wild  salvoes^  confined  their  att^tions  to  the 
village  and  the  guns.  If  the  Russian  shooting  had  been  even 
moderately  good,  I  think  that  this  attempt  to  move  over  the 
Open  against  such  strong  defences  would  have  resulted  in  a 
disaster,  or  in  any  case  a  horrible  slaughter  of  men. 

The  Japanese  artillery  turned  on  the  works  at  "  K,"  but  in 
spite  of  their  magnificent  shooting,  the  unfortunate  infantry  in 
the  open  Were  being  shot  down  by  hundreds. 

The  infantry  of  the  riffht  attack  got  to  within  three  hundrfed 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  work  at  "E,"  but  coidd  get  no 
Bearer,  though  they  held  oiif  grimly  to  the  groubd  they  had 

. 1 — ^^^ f^ — ^.^*, — , 1 , — . — ;.     ^, — ti-J L^^ 

.f ,''  K;"fiii  t^e,«aaall  sapdU^l  atUtU(9  tp  theiBo«t)iH9a«|  ol^Xii<chi*<;wiKpoDg. 
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fiftined,  and  at  11.15  a.m.  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  made  no 
farther  effort  to  advance. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  ground  between  Liu-tiao-kao  and 
the  line  from  which  the  Japanese  bad  started,  was  literally 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  amongst 
whom  the  stretcher  bearers  walked  about  in  the  coolest  possible 
manner  in  spite  of  the  flying  bullets. 

Wounded  men  walked  back  from  the  firing  line  by  scores, 
and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  or  in  the  least  bit  flurried,  though  bullets  were  flying 
wildly  in  every  direction.  The  Russian  wrtillery  had  dealt  very 
gently  with  this  infantry  attack,  and  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  a  score  of  men  altogether  were  bit  by  shell  fire ;  one  man 
I  did  see  hit,  and  he  was  a  wounded  soldier  who  was  being 
carried  in  on  a  stretcher.  The  shell  burst  just  over  him^  and 
I  heard  him  shriek  ;  the  bearers  put  him  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  but  when  they  found  out  what  it  was  they  picked 
bim  up  again  and  quietly  went  on  with  him  to  the  dressing 
station. 

I  only  saw  one  man  run,  and  curiously  enough  he  was  a 
wounded  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  foot.  He  was  limping 
back  slowly  from  the  firing  line  when  a  salvo  of  Russian  shells 
burst  in  the  air  behind  him.  He  was  very  much  startled,  and 
forgetting  all  about  his  wounded  foot,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
sought  shelter  behind  a  tree,  the  empty  case  of  a  shrapnel 
following  him  came  rolling  along  in  the  dust  and  stopped  a  few 
feet  firom  where  he  had  taken  shelter.  He  laughed  good 
humouredly  when  he  saw  I  had  been  watching  him. 

The  casualties  on  this  part  of  the  ground  were  very  great. 
I  was  surprised  that  they  were  not  even  greater,  for  apairt  from 
the  openness  of  the  ground  and  the  short  ranges  at  which  the 
enemy  was  firing,  the  whole  battle-field  wa$  dotted  with  men 
walking  about— officers,  wounded  soldiei-s,  stretcher  bearers, 
and  others.  I  think  many  of  them  exposed  themselves  quite 
onneoessarily,  and  a  great  many  must  have  been  shot  quite 
needlessly. 

On  tiie  left  the  11th  Regiment,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
inoontain  artillery  and  twenty-four  12-cm.  guns,  was  attacking 
the  village  of  Wang-chia-wo-peng.  There  were  a  lot  of  trees 
all  aboat  this  village,  and  the  Russians  were  very  strongly 
entrenched  there,  and  bad  besides  four  machine  guns,  two  on 
each  aide  of  the  village. 

These  machine  pons  played  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
11th  Kcgiment,  and  it  was  decided  that  at  all  costs  they  most 
be.aileneed. 

A  very  bold  stroke  was  determined  upon— so  bold  that 
Tclimteen  were  called  for  to  carry  it  oat  It  was  proposed  to 
send  Sorward  two  moontaki  giuui  to  within  five  hundred  yards 
<£  tha  Biwritn  manhinft  gons  to  tfy  to  break  them  up* 
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Fortunately  there  was  a  kind  of  sunken  road  between  the 
little  hamlets  of  Ma-lan-ku  (C  4  N.w.)  and  Chang-i-tou,  and 
along  this  approach  went  the  two  gunn,  pack  ponies  and  all ; 
they  arrived  in  the  latter  place  with  all  their  horses,  having 
only  one  or  two  men  wounded  on  the  way.  Having  arrived  in 
the  village,  they  bored  two  holes  in  tbe  outer  wall  for  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  opened  fire  ;  in  a  few  moments  two  of 
the  madiine  guns  were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  the  other  two 
were  co  well  hidden  that  the  Russians  managed  to  withdraw 
them. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  bold  attempt  tempted  the 
Japanese  to  go  on  with  it,  and  accordingly  four  more  guns 
followed  the  first  two  in  a  similar  manner,  so  we  had  a  whole 
battery  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry.  The 
11th  hegiment  made  another  effort,  and  this  time  got  as  far  as 
the  bed  of  the  stream  between  Chfimg-i-tou  and  Wang-chia-wo- 
peng,  where  they  got  good  cover,  and  here  they  remained  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night 

During  the  night  several  attempts  were  made  to  storm  the 
village,  but  the  Russians  fought  hard,  and  one  attempt  after 
another  failed,  until,  at  4  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  a 
desperate  effort  was  made,  and  this  time  succeeded ;  the 
Japanese  captured  the  village,  took  20  prisoners,  and  the 
Rusnians  fell  back  to  the  north  and  north-east,  leaving  many 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

Now  to  return  to  the  right  attack.  At  4  p.m.  the  21si 
R^ment  had  got  to  within  15  yards  of  the  sand-hill  at  point 
"  K,"  and  had  lost  very  heavily  ;  amongst  the  killed  was  Colonel 
Inaba,  its  commander.  At  6.30  p.m.  the  Russian  resistance  was 
overcome,  and  the  hill  with  its  works  was  captured ;  the  enemy, 
however,  managed  to  remove  the  two  machine  guns  which  had 
been  there  all  day. 

The  troops  of  the  right  attack  passed  the  night  in  the  region 
of  the  sand-hill  and  in  the  early  morning,  without  much 
difliculty,  occupied  Li-chia-wo-peng.  The  Russians  retired  to 
the  north-east,  leaving  memy  killed  and  a  good  many  wounded 
behind  them. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  The  5th  Division 
had  fought  a  hard  fight,  but  had  driven  back  the  enemy  and 
captured  his  first  strong  line.  We  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
2,500  men. 

Fire  Effect — Amongst  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Japanese  side  the  number  hit  by  artillery  fire  was  extraordinarily 
small ;  this  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  for  the  Russian  shooting 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  they  knew  their 
ranges  almost  to  a  yard,  and  their  shells  burst  well ;  however, 
the  actual  effect  of  their  fire  was  practically  nil.  For  example^ 
the  three  Japanese  field  batteries,  east  of  Liu-tiao-kao,  were 
bombarded  continually — at  times  one  could  not  see  the  guns 
on  account  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  falling  showers  of  shrapnel ; 
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this  went  on  all  through  the  day,  and  the  total  loss  in  the  three 
batteries  was  only  13  men  wounded ;  the  other  field  batteries, 
the  12-cnL  batteries  and  15-cm.  howitzer  batteries,  had  no 
casualties  at  all,  while  the  mountain  artillery  had  only  22 
casualties,  of  which,  however,  every  single  one  was  caused  by 
rifle  bullets. 

The  Russian  12-cm.  guns  were  using  liigh-explosive  shell ; 
these  they  dropped  into  the  village  of  Liu-tiao-kao,  among  the 
batteries,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  all  the  horses 
had  been  stowed  away,  and  where  nearly  everyone  who  was 
not  actually  fighting  had  gone  for  cover.  These  shells  burst 
with  terrific  force,  making  a  fearful  noise  and  raising  great 
clouds  of  black  dust,  but  beyond  killing  a  few  horses  and  setting 
fire  to  a  house  or  two  I  do  not  think  they  did  much  harm. 

I  walked  all  over  the  ground  between  Liu-tiao-kao  and 
Li-chia-wo-peug  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd ;  most  of  the 
Japanese  wounded,  fiuid  some  of  the  Russian,  had  been  collected^ 
but  all  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay  where  they  had  fallen. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  killed 
on  both  sides  had  been  shot  through  the  head.  I  also  noticed 
from  the  way  the  bodies  were  lying  that  most  of  them  had 
apparently  been  killed  while  Ijang  down  ;  one  could  distinctly 
trace  where  a  line  had  halted,  by  the  rows  of  dead  bodies ;  many 
of  the  men  were  still  grasping  their  rifies  in  their  dead  fingers. 

I  mentioned  this  fact  to  a  Japanese  staff  ofiicer,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing  at  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  get  the  figures  for  me.* 

The  Japanese  artillery  fire  had  apparently  been  a  little 
more  effective  than  the  Russian,  for  some  of  the  dead  Russians 
in  the  sand-hill  defences  at  "  K "  were  horribly  mutilated  by 
the  shells. 

There  were  about  150  dead  Russians  lying  about  in  the 
works  at  "  K,"  and  I  saw  also  about  half-a-dozen  wounded  who 
had  not  been  picked  up.  Most  of  the  latter  were  very  bad  cases, 
I  fancy,  and  the  little  vitality  that  was  left  in  them  by  their 
wounds  was  almost  gone  owing  to  the  fearful  cold. 

The  Russian  works  on  the  sand-hill  at  *'K"  (I  call  it  a 
sand-hill  for  want  of  a  better  word,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a 
little  mound,  the  highest  part  of  which  was  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  plain)  were  well  constructed  breastworks^ 
-with  short  traverses;  here  and  there  underground  dwellings 
bad  been  hollowed  out  behind  them,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
works  &ced  west  or  south-west.  Between  the  sand-hill  and 
the  village  was  a  parapet  and  trench  which  might  have  held 
about  50  men  if  they  had  been  packed  fairly  tightly.  The 
village  itself  was  strongly  protected,  double  rows  of  abattis  and 

*  Fall  information  npon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Lient.-Oolonel 
JUdane's  leport  on  the  battle  of  Hei-kon-tai,  Appendix  IIL9  page  53» 
and  in  Beport  81,  page  507. 
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wire  entanglement  placed  in  front  of  the  trenches,  wliile  all  the 
walls  of  the  village  were  pierced  with  loopholes. 

Medical  Arrangements. — I  saw  two  dressing  stations  at 
work  during  this  fight,  one  was  in  the  front  line  of  trenches  at 
Liu-tiao-kao,  and  me  other,  a  larger  one,  was  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  near  the  bridge  in  rear  of  Liu-tiao-kao.  Both  of 
them  were  very  much  exposed  to  artillery  fire;  a  doctor  in 
the  first  mentioned  one  was  hit  by  a  shrapnel  bullet. 

The  dressing  station  near  the  bridge  was  a  curious  sight, 
the  nullah  was  full  of  horses,  and  all  the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail 
of  Qondescript  people  who  are  present  at  battles  without 
actually  taking  an  active  part  in  them.  Fortunately  the  river 
was  frozen,  and  the  ice  made  a  flat  roadway  down  the  nullah. 
The  medical  people  had  a  group  of  officers  and  men  here  hard 
at  work.  The  wounded  streamed  in,  some  on  stretchers  and 
some  on  foot ;  as  they  came  in,  each  man  had  a  label  tied  on  to 
liis  coat  to  show 'the  nature  of  his  wound— a  white  label  for  a 
serious  wound,  and  a  red  one  for  a  slight  one. 

The  wounded  men  were  dumped  down  on  the  ice  among  the 
horses'  heels,  and  the  doctors,  working  at  high  pressure,  simply 
applied  antiseptic  dressings  and  bandages;  this  having  been 
done,  the  wounded  man  was  sent  off  to  the  field  hospitals,  which 
in  this  instance  were  at  Ku-cheng-tzu,  some,  three  miles  away 
to  the  rear.  A  very  large  number  of  men  walked  this  distance, 
so  as  to  spare  the  stretcher-bearers  for  more  serious  cases.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike  one's  idea  of 
what  a  dressing  station  should  be.  The  wounded  men  lay  on 
the  ice  bearing  their  pain  without  a  murmur,  while  the  vicious 
little  Japanese  horses  fought  and  kicked  each  other  within  a 
few  feet  of  them  ;  great  shells  screamed  overhead  or  burst  close 
by  with  a  fearful  noise.  One  12-cm.  shell  pitched  just  beside 
the  bridge  and  on  the  brink  of  the  nullah  while  I  was  there, 
and  the  explosion  was  deafening,  while  everyone  was  covered 
-with  dust  and  pieces  of  stone.  The  doctors  took  no  notice  of 
all  these  disturbing  elements,  but  worked  away  untiringly, 
though  every  man  of  them  who  was  not  actually  at  work  sat 
with  his  back  up  against  the  river  bank. 

A  field  hospital  had  established  itself  in  the  village  of 
Ku-cheng-tzu,  and  thither  a  stream  of  wounded  on  stretchers 
or  afoot  poured  all  through  the  day.  The  Japanese  field 
hospitals,  have,  nominally,  a  containing  capacity  of  200  patients, 
this  one,  however,  on  the  1st  Maix^h  took  in  no  less  than  1,400 
wounded  men  :  in  otder  to  be  able  to  do  this,  it  annexed  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  the  village. 

»  The  fact  of  the  hospitals  opening  at  Ku-cheng-tzu  instead  of 
at  Ta-tai,  showed,  I  think,  great  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  medical  officer,  for  it  was  quite  close  to  the  Head- 
Quarters  village  9*ud  at  the  same  time  off  the  main  line  of 
traflSc  between  Ta-tai  and  the  fighting  line,  iSQ. all  the  wounded; 
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onoe  they  were  dear  of  the  front  line,  had  a  quiet  road  all  to 
thein8elye& 

lieut-General  Kigoshi  during  this  fight  had  his  head- 
quarters about  1  mile  south-west  of  Ldu-tiao-kao. 

Narraiive  continued* — On  the  early  morning  of  the  2nd  2iid Mar. 
Mareh  the  following  was  the  situation : — 

On  the  left  the  8th  Division  had  occupied  Chang-tan  and 
Hsi  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3).  On  the  right  the  4th  Division  had 
got  as  far  as  Pei-tai-tzu  (C  3  S.E.),  while  the  5th  Division, 
having  occupied  Wang-chia-wo-peng  and  Li-chia-wo-peng,  was 
advancing,  and  at  noon  occupied  the  village  of  Chang-chuang-tzu, 
where  the  enemy  made  no  stand  worth  mentioning. 

The  41st  Regiment  and  the  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery 
B^ment  were  told  off  to  pursue  the  retiring  Russians. 

I  was  told  that  the  Third  Army  was  making  good  progress 
on  our  extreme  left,  but  I  could  get  no  information  as  to  its 
wbereabouta 

Lieut.-General  Eigoshi  had  not  shifted  his  head- quarters 
from  yesterday's  position.  I  joined  him  there  about  8.15  a.m., 
having  spent  the  night  at  Ta-tai. 

The  day  was  raw  and  cloudy,  temperature  19  degrees  Fahr., 
at  10  a.m.  snow  began  to  fall,  and  kept  on  till  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  I  saw  the  Russian  soldiers  who  had  been  captured  at 
Wang-chia-wo-peng,  who  looked  cold  and  miserable ;  they  nearly 
all  belonged  to  the  1st  Siberian  Rifles,  though  one  or  two  were 
of  the  14th  Division  of  the  8th  Corps. 

I  left  head-quarters  about  9.30  and  rode  all  over  the  scene 
of  yesterday's  engagement ;  all  the  Japanese  wounded  had  been 
collected,  but  a  few  of  the  Russians  were  still  lying  out  in  the 
snow ;  tiie  bodies  of  the  slain  still  lay,  of  course,  where  they 
had  &llen.  In  one  part  of  the  ground  some  of  the  millet  crop 
of  last  year  had  not  been  gather^  in,  and  it  lay  in  little  heaps. 
It  was  a  curious  thing  to  notice  that  behind  almost  every  heap 
lay  a  dead  soldier ;  apparently  the  soldiers  in  the  attack  had 
tsi^en  cover  behind  these  heaps  of  straw,  which,  of  course,  were 
no  protection  against  bullets,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  they 
gave  the  Russian  riflemen  something  to  aim  at. 

By  1]  a.m.  there  was  a  general  move  forward.  All  the 
Japanese  guns  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  emplacements  of 
yesterday.  The  heavy  howitzers  were  collected  by  batteries  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  mountain  guns  were  getting 
ready  to  move  forward.  I  rode  on  and  got  into  Chang-chuang-tzu 
a  little  after  noon ;  from  the  shelter  of  a  ruined  house  I  could  see 
right  up  the  river  bed  towards  Chou-kuan-pu  (C  3).  There  was 
some  heavy  artillery  firing  going  on  to  the  right.  The  Russian 
guns  were  somewhere  near  Ta-han-tai,  and  they  were  firing  at  the 
troops  of  the  4th  Division  in  the  village  of  Ku-chia-tzu  (C  3). 
I  saw  a  Russian  in&ntry  patrol  about  a  thousand  yards  off 

•  Bm  Hap  5ft.  Squares  O  3  and  D  8. 
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moving  about  among  some  trees ;  one  of  the  men  stopped  and 
deliberately  bad  a  shot  at  my  orderly,  who  was  holding  his  horse 
and  mine  at  the  corner  of  Cbang-chuang-tzu  village. 

The  Russians  were  holding  Chou-kuan-pu,  and  also  had 
some  works  on  the  top  of  a  kind  of  small  cliff  on  the  river  bank 
and  some  trenches  between  the  village  and  the  cliff,  but  no 
artillery  near  the  village,  though  there  were  three  batteries  of 
field  and  one  of  heavy  artillery  to  the  east  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ta-han-tai.  Shortly  after  1  o'clock  the  5th  Division  began 
to  concentrate  in  Chang-chuang-tzu. 

The  5th  (Mountain)  Artillery  Regiment  came  up  and  were 
soon  at  work  making  emplacements  for  their  guns  all  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  village ;  these  emplacements  were  all 
completed  before  the  guns  were  brought  up. 

About  2.45  p.m  tne  guns  opened  fire  on  Chou-kuan-pu  and 
on  the  works  on  the  cliff.  The  Russian  guns  were  apparently 
busy  with  the  4th  Division,  for  they  hardly  replied  to  us  at  aU. 

At  2.50  p.m.  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  a 
very  fine  sight.  The  41st  Regiment  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  on  its  right  two  battalions  of  the  42nd,  went  forward 
against  the  Russians  in  long  extended  lines,  one  behind  the 
other.  One  battalion  of  the  42nd  had  no  less  than  twelve  lines 
at  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart. 

The  Russian  guns  now  turned  their  fire  on  the  infantry  and 
the  attack  was  very  heavily  shelled ;  the  rifle  fire,  too,  from  the 
village,  and  particularly  from  the  works  on  the  cliff,  was  very 
hot,  but  somehow  or  other  it  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect, 
for  in  the  whole  attack  the  Japanese  only  lost  about  100  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  middle  of  the  attack  the  Russian  guns  at  Ta-han-tai 
suddenly  ceased  firing  and  retired. 

At  4  p.m.  some  artillery  of  the  8th  Division  came  into  action 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Chang-chuang-tzu ;  the 
action  of  these  guns  must,  I  think,  have  helped  the  infantry  very 
considerably. 

At  5.40  p.m.  I  saw  large  numbers  of  the  Russian  infantry 
streaming  northwards  through  the  village  of  Ta-hantai  in  great 
disorder ;  they  appeared  to  be  regularly  routed,  for  they  moved 
in  no  kind  of  formation  whatever ;  there  were  a  thousand  of 
them  at  least  and  there  may  have  been  more. 

By  6  p.m.  all  firing  had  stopped ;  the  Japanese  were  in 
Chou-kuan-pu  and  the  Russians  were  flying  to  the  north. 

The  attack  on  Chou-kuan-pu  was  a  very  pretty  sight ;  the 
troops  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  moved  slowly  forward, 
while  a  part  of  the  41st  Regiment,  moving  up  the  river  bed  on 
the  ice  and  on  l>oth  banks,  attacked  the  entrenchments  on  the 
cliff.  These  entrenchments  commanded  the  riverbed,  and  most 
of  the  casualties  occurred  here,  but  there  was  a  little  cover  to 
be  got  right  under  the  south  bank,  and  of  this  the  most  was 
made ;  besides  this,  the  mountain  gunners  fired  on  the  trenches  as 
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fast  as  they  could  load  their  guns;  this  made  the  Russians  a 
little  shy  about  putting  up  their  heads  to  fire^  for  the  works 
here  had  evidently  been  rapidly  made  and  had  no  head-cover. 
By  degrees  all  the  men  on  the  north  bank  worked  over  on  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and,  thanks  to  the  covering  fire  of 
the  mountain  guns,  were  able  to  get  close  up  to  the  trenches  on 
the  cliff  Here  they  collected  in  a  thick  mass  close  under  tiie 
river  bank.  Suddenly  five  men  ran  forward  in  a  little  group 
and  gained  a  footing  on  the  top  of  the  bank  within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches — not  one  of  them  was  hit — and 
lay  flat  behind  a  sandy  undulation^  while  one  of  then  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  flag  with  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  on  it,  and, 
tying  it  to  the  cleaning  rod  of  his  rifle,  waved  it  triumphantly. 
Almost  immediately  up  swarmed  three  or  four  hundred  men 
from  below,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Russian  treoches  were 
won. 

After  this  work  fell  the  Russians  in  the  village  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  out  any  longer,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  do  so,  for  the  village  was  completely  commanded  at 
dose  range  by  the  work  on  the  cliff,  so  they  withdrew,  leaving 
a  great  many  dead  and  wounded  behind  them. 

The  trenches  of  the  work  on  the  cliff  were  literally  full 
of  dead  men,  and  there  were  many  bodies  lying  about  on  the 
qpen  ground  between  the  trenches  and  the  village;  for  when 
they  left  their  trenches  to  retire  the  Russians  had  to  pass  over 
several  hundred  yards  of  open  ground,  where  they  were  shut 
down  like  rabbits  in  a  ride.  The  Japanese  artillery  had  done 
terrible  damage  among  the  men  in  the  trenches  on  the  cliff,  as 
the  mutilated  bodies  testified ;  several  men  had  been  decapi- 
tated and  others  had  lost  limbs  and  were  otherwise  mutilated. 
I  think  nearly  all  the  Russian  casualties  in  this  particular  spot 
were  due  to  artillery  fire. 

I  saw  one  dead  Russian  officer  and  a  good  many  wounded 
men,  but  the  Japanese  losses  were  extraordinarily  small ;  in 
front  of  the  work  on  the  cliff,  for  iustance,  there  were  only  23 ; 
more  lay  out  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  and  along  the 
sandy  banks,  but  hardly  anyone  on  the  right  flank  of  the  attack 
had  been  touched. 

The  Japanese  medical  staff  had  their  hands  very  full  after 
the  severe  fighting  of  yesterday,  but  nevertheless  most  of  the 
wounded  in  this  day's  fight  were  collected  and  brought  in 
before  dark.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  however,  I  was 
riding  with  Ideut.-Colonel  Macpherson  over  the  ground  near  the 
cliff,  and  we  discovered  three  wounded  Russians  who  had  been 
overlooked,  or  rather,  their  wounds  had  been  dressed  and  they 
had  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  hai  crawled  close 
together  to  try  and  keep  warm  during  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
night.  The  most  severely  wounded  among  them  had  been  covered 
np  with  some  old  sacks  by  his  two  wouuded  comrades ;  and  so 
we  found  them,  half  dead  with  cold,  misery,  and  loss  of  blood. 
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We  gave  them  flome  spirits  from  our  flasks,  but  could  do  nothing 
more  for  them  beyond  leaving  them  in  charge  of  a  Japanese  Red 
Cross  man,  who  promised  to  see  them  picked  up  and  cared  for.  ' 
On  the  night  of  the  2nd  March  the  first  line  was  in 
Chou-kuan-pu,  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  three  batteries  of  field 
artillery  at  Ta-han-tai,  from  which  the  Russians  had  retired^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  and  about  Chang- 
chuang-tzu. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  March  the  5th  Division  moved 
forward  in  two  columns.  The  left  column  was  composed  of 
the  41st  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  5th  Mountain  Artillery 
Regiment.  AU  the  rest  of  the  division,  together  with  the  battalion 
of  field  artillery,  moved  forward  by  the  road  to  the  right.  . 

The  left  column  found  the  Russians  had  Tou-tai-tzu,  where 
there  were  about  three  battalions  of  them,  very  much  mixed  up, 
for  some  were  Siberian  Rifles  and  some  were  men  of  the  14th  or 
15th  Divisions.  The  enemy  made  no  stand  here,  but  retired, 
almost  at  once,  before  the  artillery  could  come  into  action 
against  them ;  this  retirement,  however,  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  movements  of  the  8th  Division  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river. 

Moving  forward  again,  the  4l8t  Regiment  got  into  the 
village  ot  Ma-tou-lan,  while  the  enemy  again  fell  back  rapidly 
before  it. 

About  a  mile  further  on  was  a  large  double  village  with  a 
lot  of  trees  about  it,  this  was  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  (D  3) ;  here 
the  Russians  stopped  and  resisted  the  pursuit.  They  brought 
three  batteries  into  action  north-east  of  the  village.  The  41st 
Regiment  deployed  for  attack  and  the  mountain  artillery  came 
into  action  south-east  of  Ma-tou-lan,  while  the  21st  Regiment 
and  the  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  from  the  right  column 
also  moved  forward  against  the  villages. 

However,  before  the  attack  had  time  to  develop  the  Russians 
were  off  again  as  fast  as  ever;  they  had  only  stopped  long 
enough  to  gain  time  to  set  fire  to  the  large  depdt  of  supplies 
which  had  been  collected  in  this  place. 

While  the  movement  against  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  was  taking 
place  the  right  column  was  diverted  on  to  the  left  road  and 
moved  straight  on  to  the  village  from  Fu-chia-chuang  and; 
Ta-han-tai.  As  soon  as  the  Russians  retired  the  21st  Regiment 
and  three  batteries  of  field  artillery  moved  back  on  to  their 
original  course  on  the  right  road,  and  the  troops  now  poiuing 
into  Ta-wang-chiang-pu  took  off  their  equipment  and  set  to. 
work  with  aU  their  might  to  try  emd  save  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  great  conflagration  which  had  been  started. 

The  4lRt  Regiment  and  the  mountain  artillery,  however, 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Russians. 

The  enemy  made  a  feeble  effort  to  hold  the  village  of  Chang- 
tang-pu  (D  3  north) ;  they  were  the  same  three  batUlions  whidi 
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we  had  been  hunting  all  day,  and  I  think  that  they  had  very 
little  heart  left  in  them,  for  although  they  had  five  batteries  on 
the  flanks  of  the  village  of  Ta-tai  to  help  them  and  it  was  now 
almost  dark,  no  sooner  did  the  Japanese  batteries  open  on  them, 
which  they  did  with  great  intensity  of  fire,  than  they  were  off 
again  as  hard  as  they  could  ga 

Pursuit  as  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  is  painfully  slow,  but 
very  sure.  It  is  a  pity  they  have  no  mounted  infantry,  for  on 
occasions  of  this  kind  it  would  be  invaluable.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  this  mixed  lot  of  Russian  infantry,  and  perhaps 
the  guns  as  well,  might  have  been  captured  by  a  bold  and  rapid 
move  with  mounted  troops,  for  the  Russians  were  worn  out  and 
dispirited,  and  I  think  would  have  given  up  if  they  had  found 
their  line  of  retreat  blocked. 

The  flying  Russians  were  given  no  time  to  rest,  the  41st 
Regiment  kept  them  on  the  run,  and  during  the  night  the 
Japanese  entered  Ssu-liang-tan-pu,  while  the  scouts  got  as  far 
as  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  south). 

Now  to  fallow  the  fortunes  of  the  right  column.  The  21st 
Regiment  and  the  three  batteries  of  field  artillery,  after  returning 
to  ihe  right  route,  moved  forward  again,  but  were  checked  at 
ODoe  at  Ta-chuang-ho  (D  3  centre) :  this  was  late  in  the  after- 
Docm.  The  artillery  immediately  came  ioto  action,  and  the 
infimtry  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  but  the  Russians  fell 
back  at  once  into  Tin-erh-pn. 

The  infantry  moved  on  at  once  against  Tin-erh-pu,  just  as 
it  was  getting  dark.  Suddenly  five  Russian  batteries  from  the 
r^on  near  Tung-erh-pu  opened  fire  with  very  good  effect,  and 
did  a  good  deal  of  damage  among  the  infantiy.  Night  now 
dosed  in  and  it  was  very  £irk ;  the  Russian  guns  retreated,  hut 
their  infantry  held  on  to  the  village  all  night  and  retired  in  the 
smaD  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  21st  Raiment  occupied  the  village  at  6  am.  on  iJie  4th. 
The  total  Japanese  casualties  on  the  3rd  were  about  120, 
and  of  these  most  fell  before  Yin-erh-pu. 

The  Russians  had  used  the  village  of  Ta-wang-chiang-pu 
as  a  kind  of  advanced  depdt.  A  broad-gauge  railway  (6-foot 
gauge)  had  been  laid,  connecting  up  with  the  main  line  of  the 
KaQcburian  Railway  south  of  the  Hun  Ho  bridge,  and  there 
w«e  a  great  many  sidings.  Large  quantities  of  stores,  fodder, 
gnia,  flour,  kc,  ic,  had  been  collected  here ;  all  were  neatly 
airaoged  in  great  stacks  and  pyramids,  but  all  was  blazing  when 
we  entered.  I  believe  the  Japanese  managed  to  save  about 
one-third  of  the  total  All  these  stores  were  collected  in  the 
south  half  of  the  village.  In  the  north  half  was  a  large  field 
bakery,  beautifully  arr^iged,  and  vast  quantities  of  ready  baked 
lye  baread.  The  Russians  had  set  fire  to  this  too,  and  most  of  it, 
inrfaHing  the  jg^^eat  stacks  of  breads  was  burning  fierpely  when 
we  arrived.  The  loaves  were  enormous,  measuring  in  inches 
10  X  9  X  6,  and  weighing  at  least  1 8  lbs.  each. 
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The  bread  was  frozen  and  as  hard  as  flint,  but  we  were  glad 
to  get  it,  for  we  had  nothing  else  that  night,  and  the  baggage 
was  miles  behind;  so  we  thawed  it  by  the  fire  and  found  it 
very  palatable ;  it  was  black  and  coarse,  but,  with  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  on  it,  was  excellent. 

In  addition  to  the  broad-gauge  railway  I  have  mentioned, 
this  village  was  the  rail-head  of  a  light  railway  which  ran  from 
here  through  Chou-kuan-pu  and  away  down  the  river  on  the  ice. 
I  was  told  that  it  went  as  far  as  Hei-kou-tai,*  but  I  did  not 
see  it  myself  further  south  than  near  Chou-kuan-pu,  where  it 
was  laid  on  the  ice.  I  expect  the  Russians  found  it  very  useful 
for  bringing  up  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  to  the  villages 
in  their  front  line,  as  well  as  for  transporting  their  wounded  to 
the  rear. 

At  Ta-wang-chiang-pii  the  Japanese  captured  over  one 
hundred  little  bogie  trucks  belonging  to  the  light  railway; 
about  half  of  this  number  were  fitted  up  as  Bed  Cross  trucks, 
by  me€kns  of  uprights  fastened  to  the  trucks  and  hanging 
matting  upon  them  to  keep  off  the  bitter  cold  wind,  the  bottom 
of  the  truck  being  covered  with  kaoliang  straw  for  the  wounded 
to  lie  on. 

Each  truck  was  fitted  with  a  swingle-tree  on  each  side,  and 
could  be  pulled  by  two  ponies,  though  on  the  flat  they  were  so 
light  that  one  man  could  easily  push  an  empty  one  along. 
^  Mar.'  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  occupied  Ta-tei  and  Su-hu-pu 

(D  2  south);  the  Russians  before  us  had  fallen  back,  but 
were  still  holding  the  villages  of  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.)  and 
Pei-ta-tzu-ying  (E  3  north),  though  not  in  any  great  force. 

Lieut.-Qeneral  Eigoshi  detached  one  battelion  of  the  21st 
Regiment  to  guard  his  flank  against  the  Russians  in  these  two 
villages,  and  with  the  i-eraainder  of  his  division  crossed  the  river 
to  the  north  bank.     This  crossing  began  about  4  p.m. 

Su-hu-pu  is  a  large  village,  and  had  evidently  been  occupied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy's  troops.  There  was  a 
large  yard  full  of  great  cauldrons  for  making  soup  and  boiling 
water,  and  a  large  supply  of  tinned  rations  of  various  kinds  in 
some  of  the  houses. 

The  Russians  had,  as  usual,  set  fire  to  the  houses  which 
contained  their  stores  before  they  left,  but  they  had  not  had 
time  to  bum  before  we  came  in,  and  the  Japanese  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  help  iJiemselves  to  the  tins  of  provisions  as  they 
marched  through. 

These  tinned  rations  looked  exceedingly  nice;  some  of  the 
tins  contained  pea  soup,  some  a  sort  of  ragout  of  meat  and 
vegetebles,  and  some  ordinary  preserved  meat;  each  tin  was 
marked  at  one  end  with  the  date  of  tinning — an  excellent  plan 
to  prevent  old  stores  from  being  foisted  on  the  supply  department 
by  dishonest  contractors.  1897  was  the  oldest  date  I  could  find 
among  them,  and  1903  the  most  recent 

*  This  is  a  miitake.— ▲.  Hi 
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These  tms  were  a  Utile  larger  than  the  ordinary  condensed 
milk  tin,  and  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  Russian  pound.  I 
took  one  as  a  sample,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  very  convenient  size 
and  shape,  and  if  possible  I  will  forward  it  with  my  report. 

We  crossed  the  Hun  Ho,  as  I  have  said,  at  about  4  p.m. ; 
there  was  a  hi^h  wind  and  the  dust  was  blinding ;  the  ice  showed 
no  signs  of  melting  or  even  of  getting  cut  up  uuder  the  traffic  of 
thousands  of  feet  and  the  wheels  of  innumerable  vehicles  and 
gana 

The  river  here  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Jumna  or  Ganges  in  India,  if  one  can  imagine  intense  cold 
prevailing  inst^id  of  intense  hea(.  There  are  the  same  great 
weary  stretches  of  sand,  the  same  sort  of  banks,  and  the  same 
sort  of  scrubby  jungle,  but  here,  instead  of  mimosa  thorn,  almost 
all  the  growtib  on  the  banks  is  willow.  The  river  bed  here  is 
about  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds 
is  sand.  The  banks  of  the  Hun,  like  those  of  all  the  rivers  of 
the  plains  of  Manchuria,  are  either  little  clifis,  varjing  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  or  else  gentle  slopes  of  sand,  gradually  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  Hun  we  reached  the  village  of 
Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2),  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Russians 
that  morning  by  the  8th  Division.  This  was  a  big  village 
surroanded  by  a  mud  wall  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  huge 
fosse  aU  round  it — a  Chinese  protection  against  the  brigands. 

The  fosse  was  full  of  Russian  cUbria  and  so  was  the  space 
b^ween  the  wall  and  the  houses  of  the  village;  and  a  good 
number  of  dead  Russians  were  lying  about  here  and  there, 
partiealarly  in  the  fosse,  where  I  saw  at  least  twenty  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village.  A  few  wounded  men  were  lying  where 
they  had  fallen  on  Uke  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  a  few  had 
crawled  away  out  of  sight  into  the  osier  beds  which  fringed 
the  banks  of  the  stream  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  while 
a  few  bodies  lay  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  river  bed. 
The  Japanese  in&ntry  pushed  on  in  open  formation  to  the  next 
village,  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  which  had  been  passed  through  earlier 
in  the  day  by  some  of  the  troops  of  the  8th  Division. 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow 
what  happened :  a  very  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  Russians 
was  going  on,  the  Russian  guns  appeared  to  be  firing  from 
every  dir»^on  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  about  100  degrees  from 
north-east  to  south  of  south-west,  shells  were  bursting  on  every 
side,  and  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  tell  where  diey  came 
from :  the  8th  Division,  too,  on  our  left,  appeared  to  be  under  a 
terrific  shell  fire. 

Just  as  the  daylight  failed  the  41st  Regiment  went  forward 
fitm  Ta  Tu-shu-pu  in  a  south-eaaterlv  durection  towards  the 
river,  bed^.  while  the  11th  R^ment  took  up  a  position  a  little 
mat  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  &oing  the  railway  embankment^  and 

L2 
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our  mountain  guns  took  up  a  temporary  position  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  village. 

Meanwhile  the  battalion  of  the  21st  Begiment  which  we  had 
dropped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  moved  against  Erh-tai-tsn 
(E  2  S.W.),  but  found  it  very  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  So 
this  attack  was  not  pushed  home  and  the  battalion  was  ordered 
to  remain  before  the  village,  as  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
that  this  place  should  be  taken  at  once. 

On  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  artillery  lire,  there 
were  only  58  casualties  in  the  5th  Division,  and  almost  all  of 
these  were  from  rifle  bullets  and  among  the  ranks  of  the 
2l8t  Regiment  before  Erh-tai-tzu. 

At  Ta  Tu-shu-pu,  looking  towards  the  enemy,  riffht  across 
our  front  and  about  two  miles  off,  ran  a  railway  embankment 
varying  from  ten  feet  to  twenty  feet  high ;  between  the 
embankment  and  the  village  the  ground  was  a  bit  broken, 
that  is  to  say,  lines  of  sand-hills  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
surrounding  plain,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  embankment, 
crossed  the  front,  and  a  winding  stream  with  perpendicular 
banks  perhaps  twenty  feet  high.  This  stream,  the  water  of 
which  was,  of  course,  frozen  nearly  solid,  made  a  splendid 
sunken  road  which^was  very  much  used  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  days  that  followed. 

The  embankment  led  down  to  the  river,  where  the  gaunt 
timbers  of  an  unfinished  bridge  showed  up  very  plainly  against 
the  dark  background  of  trees  surrounding  the  ^age  of 
Mo-clna-pu  (E  2  west),  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  unfinished 
bridge  was  another  tree-surrounded  village  called  Mi-chia-pu. 
Both  these  villages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  bold  them  at  all  costs.  Round  to 
our  right  and  close  to  the  river  bank  was  a  sand-hill  of  larger 
dimensions  than  usual,  useful  as  a  good  look-out  place,  but  it 
was  continually  swept  by  shell  fire. 

ihMar.  On  the   morning    of   the   6th  we  received  the  following 

information  concerning  the  other  divisions  of   the  Japanese 
armies: — 

The  Third  Army  had  made  good  progress,  and  was  now 
close  to  the  railway  north-east  of  Mukden;  it  was  further 
stated  that  there  were  no  defensive  works  on  the  north  of 
that  town. 

Last  night  the  6th  Division  attacked  and  captured  the 
Russian  first  line  along  the  Sha  Ho  in  the  vicinity  of  La-mu-tun 
(E  8  S.E.)  and  lin-sheng-pu  (E  3  south  centre),  and  amongst  its 
trophies  was  one  10-5-cm.  gun. 

The  4th  Division  on  our  right  is  holding  the  enemy,  who  is 
strongly  entrenched.  The  attack  here  is  not  being  pushed  home, 
the  idea  evidently  being  to  contain  the  enemy  on  the  south  while 
the  Third -Army  is  woi^ing  in  behind  him^ 
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The  First  Anny  is  fighting  in  the  hills  to  the  east  and  is 
doi^K  well,  though  its  progress  is  slow. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  5th  the  Russians  facing  ua 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  held  the  line  of  the  railway 
embankment,  while  on  the  south  bank  their  left  extended  as  far 
as  £rh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.).  Distributed  between  Mi-chia-pu, 
Mo-ehia-pu,  and  along  the  embankment,  the  Russians  had  about 
four  regiments  or  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  while  they 
had  two  batteries  (16  guns)  at  Mo-chia-pu,  two  close  to 
Nan-chang  (E  2  centre),  and  more  guns  in  the  centre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sba-to-tzu. 

From  this  period  until  the  end  of  the  battle  it  was  most 
difficult  to  foUow  the  movements  of  the  Russian  artillery 
opposite  us,  or  to  keep  knowledge  of  the  number  of  guns 
the  Russians  had  in  action;  five  batteries  we  had  against  us 
very  regularly,  but  very  often  a  huge  reinforcement  came  up, 
generally  in  the  region  of  Sha-to-tzu ;  on  one  occasion,  which 
1  shall  mention  later,  the  Russians  brought  at  least  one  hundred 
guns  into  action  in  this  small  area  exclusive  of  those  scattered 
along  their  front  further  to  the  south. 

The  intensity  of  fire  was  at  times  terrific,  but  it  did  very 
little  damage,  although  the  ranging  was  excellent.  Sometimes  the 
Buasian  gunners  fired  wildly,  on  one  occasion  they  bombarded  the 
aand-hill  near  Ta  Tu-shu-pu  for  several  hours  in  the  morning,  but 
as  we  had  withdrawn  our  guns  from  there  the  previous  evening 
every  round  was  wasted ;  they  sent  up  a  balloon  in  the  after- 
noon, and  discovered  their  mistake  and  stopped  firing  at  nothing. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  two  shells  fired  at  a  single 
moonted  orderly ;  another  time  a  Japanese  official  photographer 
and  his  assistant  had  three  salvoes  (twenty-four  shells)  fired  at 
them ;  they  stopped  their  photography  very  quickly,  but  were 
not  hurt 

At  6  ajn.  the  Japanese  guns  (seventy-eight  of  them)*  opened 
fire  on  the  Russian  position  and  under  cover  of  their  tire  the 
infaniry  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  9th  Brigade  (Major- 
General  Surizawa)  attacked  with  the  41st  Regiment  on  the 
right  and  the  11th  Regiment  on  the  left,  while  the  21st  Brigade 
was  held  in  reserve. 

The  Japanese  infantry  went  right  in  against  the  embank- 
ment, but  the  Russians  held  on  bravely,  and  it  came  to  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  in  which  bayonets,  hand-grenades,  and  bamboo 
guns  were  freely  used. 

The  Russians  were  finally  driven  back  and  retired  into 
Mi-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu,  but  on  the  south-bank  of  the  river 
at  Mo-chia^pu  the  enemy  resisted  so  strongly  that  the  attack 
failed  altogether.  The  Russian  guns  at  Mo-chia-pu  enfiladed 
the  attack  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  fortunately  the  ground 
was  broken  up  into  sand  dunes  and  gave  good  cover,  or  the 

*  Two  batteries  at  Hsiao  Ta-thn-pn,  one  at  Ta  Tn-ahn-pu  and  two 
betircen  Ta  Ta-iha-pa  and  tlie  Hun  Ho. 
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Japanese  would  have  lost  very  heavily.  The  infantry  held  on 
to  the  embankment,  some  of  them  had  even  got  over  it,  in  spite 
of  the  entilade  fire.  About  2  p.m.  the  Russians  made  a  counter- 
attack very  fiercely ;  it  was  repulsed,  however,  with  very  heavy 
loss  to  the  enemy.  The  Japanese  guns,  knowing  the  range  to 
a  yard,  dropped  shrapnel  amongst  the  disordered  ranks  of  the 
Russians  as  they  retired,  and  killed  and  wounded  great  numbers 
of  them. 

This  operation  cost  the  Japanese  500  casualties,  of  which 
about  100  were  killed  outright;  the  Russians  lost,  I  believe, 
considerably  more,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  fell 
during  the  counter-attack. 

The  whole  of  this  day,  particularly  in  the  forenoon,  the  lur 
was  full  of  the  noise  of  battle ;  from  north  to  south-east  the 
roar  of  guns  and  the  rattle  of  rifle  fire  was  almost  incessant^ 
Far  away  to  the  north,  east  and  south-east  the  deep  booming  of 
cannon  told  us  that  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  were  hotly 
engaged,  and  that  perhaps  the  great  battle  we  had  been  so  long 
expecting  was  now  at  its  height. 

At  10.40  a.m.  I  was  told  that  the  3rd  Division  had  been  sent 
up  from  the  Second  Army  reserve  to  join  the  first  line  and  that 
it  was  to  come  in  between  the  left  of  the  8th  Division  and  the 
right  of  the  Third  Army. 

Now  the  Third  Army  was  very  much  en  Vair,  and  I  think 
that  Qeneral  Nogi  must  have  felt  the  enormous  risk  he  ran 
should  the  Russians  make  a  determined  effort  against  his  right ; 
had  such  a  counter-stroke  been  successfully  carried  out  the  Third 
Army  would  have  been  completely  cut  oft  and  probably  almost 
annihilated,  while  the  pressure  on  the  Russian  line  of  retreat  to 
the  north  would  have  been  taken  off.  Whether  General  Nogi 
saw  his  danger  and  appealed  to  General  Oku  for  help  or  whether 
the  3rd  Division  was  ordered  up  by  Marshal  Oyama  himself, 
I  do  not  yet  know.  However  that  may  be,  the  3rd  Division 
arrived  just  in  time,  for,  as  events  proved,  the  Russians  did  make 
the  attempt  cmd  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Tu-hung-tun  (E  1/2)  the 
attempt  was  foiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  33rd  Regiment  of  the 
3rd  Japanese  Division,  which  was  practically  annihilated. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  at  this  village  a  tine  regiment  over 
three  thousand  strong  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  completely 
wiped  out ;  in  one  battalion  but  two  officers  and  thirteen  men 
remain,  but  it  died  hard  and  demanded  a  terrible  toll  of  its 
enemy,  for  no  fewer  than  eight  to  ten  thousand  Russians  fell  in 
this  ghastly  encounter. 

What  the  fighting  was  like  may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  by 
the  following  story : — Behind  a  gap  in  a  broken-down  luud  wail 
a  foot  or  two  high  lay  the  body  of  a  Japanese  soldier;  his 
thigh  was  broken  and  had  a  bloody  bandage  tied  round  it; 
along  the  wall  were  the  maiks  showing  distmctly  how  he  had 
dragged  himself  along  to  get  to  the  gap ;  beside  hun  lay  a  little 
pile  of  empty  cartri^e  cases,  and  before  the  gap  lay  the  bodies 
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of  seven  dead  Bussians,  one  of  them  almost  on  the  top  of  him. 

The  Japanese  lay  dead  with  a  horrible  bayonet  wound  in  his 

necky  poasifaly  inflicted  by  the  Russian  who  lay  beside  him. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  the  battalion  at  Su-hu-pu  made 
another  attempt  to  get  into  Erb-tai-tzu,  which  again  failed ;  this 
attack  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance  and  was  not 
mach  pushed.  It  found  the  Russians  entrenched  and  showing 
no  signs  of  any  inclination  to  move. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  and  nearly  all  the  5th  Lieut- 

jeneral  Kigoshi  had  his  head-quarters  on  the  roadside  close  to 
A  single  laige  ehn  tree,  where  he  was  connected  up  by  telephone 
with  Army  Head-Quarters,  with  his  brigadier  engaged,  and  with 
his  artillery  commander.  I  do  not  know  why  he  selected  this 
place,  for  being  close  to  a  sandy  road  and  on  the  down  wind 
side  of  it,  he  was  smothered  with  dust  whenever  anything  passed 
along  the  road ;  there  was  no  view,  and  he  was  far  closer  to  the 
enemy's  artillery  than  is  usual  for  generals  of  division,  and  the 
tree  was  most  conspicuous  for  miles  around. 

About  11  ajn.  I  happened  to  be  at  head-quarters  and 
noticed  that  the  engineers  were  busy  rigging  up  a  telephone  on  the 
general's  tree.  Whether  the  Russian  gunners  saw  the  sappers 
up  in  the  tree  or  whether  they  suspected  the  presence  of*  a 
general  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  tbey  suddenly  turned  their 
guns  on  this  little  group ;  fortunately  there  was  a  big  hole  in 
the  river  bank  close  by,  into  which  everyone  ran  for  shelter. 
llie  shells  were  perfectly  aimed  and  the  ranging  was  exact ;  for 
about  twenty  minutes  eveiyone,  including  a  stray  Chinaman, 
huddled  up  together  in  the  hole  while  the  shells  struck  the 
ground  or  burst  in  the  air  all  round  and  within  a  few  feet ;  so 
dose  did  they  come  that  a  pile  of  rifles  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  hole  was  struck  full  pitch  by  a  shell  and  knocked  over  and 
<Hie  of  the  rifles  cut  in  two,  while  pieces  of  shell  and  not  a  few 
ballets  fell  into  the  hole  itiaelf  on  the  exposed  side.  When  we 
finally  emerged  from  our  cover  we  found  the  tree  was  scored  all 
over  with  buUet  marks  and  the  ground  ploughed  up  aU  round ; 
one  shell  had  struck  the  ground  about  six  feet  from  the  little 
charcoal  fire  over  which  the  general  had  been  sitting. 

I  mention  this  fact  for  two  reasons,  first  to  show  the  small 
effect  of  very  accurate  artillery  tire,  and  secondly  to  show  that 
when  fighting  in  very  fiat  country,  such  as  this  is,  the  generals 
find  it  necessary  to  be  very  far  forward,  even  under  decisive 
artillery  ranges;  it  is  contrary  to  what  1  had  heard  was  the 
case,  but  in  my  own  experience  during  the  battle  of  Mukden, 
the  diviaiunal  head-quarters  have  always  been  well  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  more  often  than  not  within  easy 
rmngesL 

During  the  day  of  the  6th  there  was  very  little  change  in  6th  Mai 
the  aitnatioii,  the  troops  hung  on  to  the  ground  which  they 
had  p^«^^  and  the  enemy  made  no  efibrt  to  dislodge  them« 
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Lieut.-Gkneral  Eagoshi,  however,  withdrew  his  batialioD  of  field 
artillery  from  the  east  of  Ta  Yu-sha-pu  and  placed  it  on  the 
ontskirts  of  the  vill  ige  of  Hsiao  Tu-shu-pa  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  shell  Sha-to-tasu.  Daring  the  day  the  Russians,  too, 
fortunately  for  the  infantry,  withdrew  their  two  batteries  from 
Mo-chia-pu ;  these  two  batteries  fell  back  along  th<y  south  bank 
of  the  river  for  about  two  thousand  yards.  During  the  day  the 
Russian  garrison  at  Erh-tai-tzu  (E  2  s.w.)  was  reinforced, 
making  its  strength  up  to  about  a  battalion,  while  the 
garrison  of  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  (£  3  north)  also  received  a  small 
reinforcement  and  began  to  strengthen  its  earthworks.  During 
the  night  the  front  Ime  along  the  embankment  was  reinforced 
by  two  battalions  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  and  another  effort  was 
made  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Mi-chia-pu  and  Sha-to-tzu  ; 
this  proved  in  vain,  for  the  Russians  held  on  stubbornly,  and 
reinforcements  began  to. come  to  them. 

The  Japanese  lost  heavily  in  this  effort^  but  although  they 
could  not  get  on,  they  still  held  on  to  what  they  had  gained, 
viz.,  the  region  of  the  embankment  and  the  ground  beyond  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  beyond  it.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  two  Russian  batteries  from  Mo-chia-pu  was  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  infantry,  and  I  cannot  understand  .why  the 
Russians  withdrew  them,  for  they  were  exceedingly  well  placed, 
and  greatly  harassed  not  only  the  5th  Division,  but  frequently 
fired  with  very  good  effect  over  our  heads  into  the  flank  of  the 
8th  Division,  by  whom  they  were  called  the  "  Mad  Batteries." 

In  the  dark  of  the  early  morning  the  12-cm.  guns,  twenty- 
four  of  them,  changed  position  from  the  Japanese  right  flank 
near  the  sand- bill  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Hsiao 
Yu-shu-pu  ;  the  field  artillery  cmd  the  mountain  guns  remained 
in  the  same  positions  as  yesterday.  All  through  the  day  desul- 
tory firing,  both  gun  and  rifle,  went  on  from  both  sides,  but 
during  the  daytime  no  movements  of  troops  took  place  on  the 
Japanese  side. 

Russian  reinforcements,  however,  both  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  were  swarming  into  the  villages  east  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  in  the  evening  it  was  calculated  that  the  enemy  had 
at  least  a  diviaon  and  a  half  in  the  region  of  Mi-chia-pu  and 
Sha-to-tzu,  and  a  great  number  of  guns  a  little  fiirther  north. 

In  addition  to  all  these  guns  we  located  Russian  artillery  in 
the  following  places : — 

(a)  Two  batteries,  or  sixteen  guns,  between  Erh-tai-tzu  and 

Mochia-pu. 
(6)  Two  batteries  (sixteen  guns)  a  little  beyond  (a)  :  probably 

the  same  two  that  had  fallen  back  the  day  before. 

(c)  Two  batteries  (sixteen  guns)  at  Mi-chia-pu« 

(d)  One  battery  a  little  north  of  (c). 

This  looked  like  preparations  for  a  counter-attack  on  a  large 
scale,  and  as  the  Japanese  infantry,  in  its  present  positions,  was 
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▼ery  badly  placed  to  meet  it,  the  first  line  fell  back  at  midnight 
to  the  sand-hills  about  a  mile  west  of  the  embankment,  where  it 
immediately  entrenched  itself. 

From  the  time  the  Japanese  infantry  first  advanced  over  the 
embankment  up  to  midnight  on  the  7th  it  had  thirteen  hundred 
casualties. 

•    During  the  night  the  heavy  12-cm.  guns  left  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu 
and  returned  to  their  original  position  by  the  sand-hill. 

In  the  afternoon  we  heard  very  heavy  firing  far  away  to 
the  north,  which  must  have  been  the  engagement  of  the 
3rd  Division  at  Yu-hung-tun. 

During  several  hours  in  the  morning  the  Russian  artillery 
pounded  the  sand-hills  east  of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  but  as  at  that  time 
all  the  divisional  artillery  was  on  the  left  flank,  there  was 
nothing  on  the  sand-hills,  and  every  round  was  wasted. 

In  the  evening  a  small  reinforcement  of  1,000  infantry 
fresh  from  the  depdts  in  Japan  was  received ;  of  these,  700  were 
for  the  2l0t  Raiment  and  300  for  the  11th.  A  further  supply 
is  expected  to-morrow.  I  have  heard  that  the  Japanese  War 
Office,  anticipating  this  battle,  and  allowing  for  10  per  cent, 
casualties,  have  got  ready  in  Japan  the  men  to  fill  the  gaps. 
This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  personally  saw  fresh  men 
join  the  ranks  during  the  battle,  but  since  we  have  been  in 
Mukden  very  large  numbers  of  fresh  men  have  joined  the  army, 
evidently  straight  from  Japan. 

The  following  information  reached  us  in  the  early  morning : —  gth 
The  First  and  Fourth  Armies,  having  captured  the  Russian  line 
along  the  Sha  Ho,  are  advancing/  but  it  was  not  known  exactly 
how  far  they  had  got. 

The  Third  Army  is  pressing  in  dose  to  the  railway,  north- 
west of  Mukden,  but  is  in  very  much  the  same  position  as 
yesterday. 

The  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  5th  Division  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  was,  briefly,  as  follows  {see  £  2) : — 

About  a  division  and  a  half  of  the  Russians  were  in  and 
about  Sha-to-tzu,  while  smaller  detachments  still  occupied  the 
villages  of  Mi-chia-pu,  Mo-chia-pu,  Erh-tai-tzu,  and  Pei-ta-tzu- 
ying  (£  3  north).  Several  columns  of  Russian  infantry  had 
been  seen  moving  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta-pu  (£  2  centre) 
bat  they  had  been  lost  sight  of. 

A  vast  number  of  guns,  a  hundred  at  the  very  least,  were 
in  position  in  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  villages  Kang-chia- 
tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  Elan-kuan-tun,  and  Niu-tai,  but  the  guns  we  had 
located  last  evening  further  east  were  strangely  silent,  and, 
indeed,  we  found  out  later  that  they  had  been  withdrawn 
daring  the  night 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  one  battalion  of  the  21st  still 
lay  at  Su-hu-pu  (D  2  sjl),  and  opposite  to  £rh*tai-tzu ;  entrenched 

*  For  general  positicNi  of  the  First  and  Fourth  JUrmies,  #6«  Map  61. 
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along  the  sand-hills,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  embankment, 
were  the  41st  and  the  11th  Regiments,  while  the  42nd  and  two 
battalions  of  the  21st  were  in  reserve  in  Ta  Tu-sha-po.  The 
divisional  artiUery  was  very  much  in  its  old  positions,  that  is  to 
say,  the  twenty-four  heavy  guns  were  back  at  the  sand-hill,  the 
eighteen  field  guns  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu ; 
but  the  mountain  guns  had  moved  forward  a  bit,  and  were  u^ 
two  lines,  the  first  of  which  was  about  half  a  mile  behind,  and 
parallel  to  the  infantry,  while  the  second  line  was  half  a  mile 
behind  the  first  and  hidden  away  in  a  nullaL 

The  wliole  of  the  morning  of  the  8th  was  unusually  quiet ; 
the  Russian  gnus  fired  occasional  salvoes  at  nothing  in  particular, 
and  the  Japanese  gunners  now  aad  then  dropped  a  few  shells 
into  Sha-to-tzu  or  Mi-chia-pu. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  no  artillery  fire  came  from 
our  riglit  front  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  so  shortly 
after  noon  the  Su-hu-pu  battalion  was  ordered  to  push  forward ; 
this  it  did  unopposed,  and  by  1.30  p.m.  had  occupied  Erh-tai-tzu 
and  Pei-ta-tzu-ying  without  firing  a  shot,  and  Mo-chia-pu  a  few 
minutes  later,  only  a  few  stray  shots  being  fired  by  the  very 
small  rear  guard  which  the  Russians  had  left  behind. 

The  ent^my,  apparently  finding  himself  being  squeezed 
uncomfortably  tightly  in  the  comer  between  the  right  of  the 
6th  Division  and  the  left  of  the  4th  Division,  had  withdrawn 
from  these  vilWes  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving 
only  a  very  smiul  rear  guard  to  cover  his  retreat. 

At  480  p.m.  the  42Dd  Regiment  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Mi-chia-pu,  from  which  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  into  which 
a  few  men  of  the  2lBt  Regiment  had  already  penetrated  from 
Mo-chia-pu,  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice. 

At  the  same  hour  orders  were  sent  to  the  battalion  at 
Mo-chia-pu  to  leave  two  coiupanies  there,  and  send  the  other 
two  to  join  the  divisional  reserve  at  Ta  Yu-shu-pu. 

At  the  same  time  the  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent  to 
Mo-chia-pu  to  act  as  part  of  the  garrison,  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  left  of  the  4th  Division,  and  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements  in  the  direction  of  Su-chia-tun  (E  3  north) 
and  San-chia-tzu  (F  2  south).  This  was  the  first  time  the 
cavalry  had  had  anything  to  do  during  the  battle,  and  then  it 
was  sent  to  act  as  garrison  of  a  village ! 

About  5  p.m.  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  was  with- 
drawing his  artillery  from  the  region  of  Sha-to-tzu,  it  was  also 
suspected  that  his  infantry  was  falling  back  too.  Accordingly 
Lieut.-Gleneral  Kigoshi  determined  to  make  another  attack  on 
Sha-to-tzu :  he  oi*dered  the  heavy  guns  to  move  back  to  their 
former  position  near  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu,  and  the  42nd  and  llih 
Regiments  were  directed  to  make  the  attack^  the  former  from 
Mi-chia-pu  and  the  latter  from  the  sand-hills. 

The  infantry  advanced  just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  over  the 
open  fields,  and  was  received  with  a  galling  fire ;  the  village 
was  still  strongly  held. 
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All  through  Uie  night  the  Japanese  infantry  strove  in  vain 
to  get  into  Sha-to-tzu,  the  Russians  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
stay,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  failed  to  dislodge  them ; 
there  was  no  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  the  Japanese  managed 
to  get  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  outlying  works 
and  could  get  no  further.  The  losses  were  fairly  heavy,  but 
nothing  like  what  tbey  must  have  been  had  the  attempt  been 
made  in  broad  daylight. 

So  passed  the  night  of  the  8th  March>  and  the  morning  of 
the  9th  dawned  on  the  men  lying  in  the  open,  or  with  what 
little  cover  they  could  scrape  up  from  the  frozen  ground,  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  rifles. 

Day  broke  on  the  9th  March,  wild  and  stormy.  A  south-  9th  Mai 
westerly  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  air  felt  quite  warm; 
furthermore,  a  dust  storm,  such  as  India  itself  might  have  been 
proud  to  own,  was  raging.  It  was  literally  impossible  to  see 
a  hundred  yards.  This  dust  storm,  as  will  be  seen,  had  a  very 
great  effect  on  the  results  of  the  battle  generally ;  it  continued 
incessantly  all  through  the  day. 

In  the  morning  the  guns  of  both  armies  began  firing  wildly 
into  the  pall  of  dust,  but  very  soon  gave  it  up.  Now  and  then 
a  crackle  of  rifle  fire  came  from  the  direction  of  Sha-to-tzu,  but 
on  the  whole  very  little  fighting  was  done. 

All  through  that  day  the  Japanese  infantry  lay  in  front  of 
Sha-to-tzu,  but  I  do  not  think  any  great  effort  was  made  to  get 
in.  The  Russian  rifle  fire  was  at  times  heavy,  but  perhaps 
owing  to  the  screen  of  dust,  it  was  not  very  destructive,  and  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  hold  on,  even  at  such  seemingly  impossible 
close  quarters. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Russians  were  going  to 
fidl  back,  but  shortly  after  noon  a  message  came  in  to  say  tiiat 
two  more  Russian  battalions  had  arrived  at  Sha-to-tzu. 

So  firm  was  the  belief  that  the  Russians  would  soon  retire, 
thai  the  Japanese  infantry  clung  on  to  the  ground  it  had  gained 
so  ckiee  to  the  enemy's  works,  and  the  mountain  guns,  veiled 
in  the  dust,  came  right  forward  within  easy  rifle  range,  on  to 
the  embankment,  and  fired  hundreds  of  sheUs  into  Sl^-to-tzu. 
I  will  explain  later  how  it  was  that  all  these  shells,  though 
apffearratly  well  directed,  did  little  or  no  harm  to  the  Russians. 

On  the  left  very  little  was  doing,  a  great  part  of  the  8th 
jykwnkm  had  been  moved  away  to  the  north,  and  what  little  of 
it  remained  was  in  or  about  Yu-lin-pu  (E  2  west),  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  took  no  part  in  the  final  attack  on  the  Mukden  defences. 

The  gale  lasted  aU  day  and  far  into  the  night  Some  of  the 
wiUMges  caught  fire,  and  sparks  and  burning  straw  flew  about  in 
all  direetioDS ;  the  few  Chinamen  left  in  the  villages  made  frantic 
eflbrta  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  flame%  and  to  save  what  little 
property  the  ravages  of  war  had  left  to  them,  the  Japanese, 
facyfrerer,  did  nothing  to  help  or  hinder  them* 

So  ended  the  9th  March. 
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th  ICar.  True  to  anticipation,  the  Russians  did  at  last  retire,  drawing 

off  their  infantry  quietly  and  skilfully  during  the  night  and  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  mbming ;  so  in  the  dark  of  the  early 
rooming  the  remains  of  the  11th  and  42nd  Regiments  occupied 
Sha-to-tzu,  and,  as  far  as  the  5th  Division  was  concerned,  the 
great  battle  of  Mukden  was  over. 

In  this  last  attack,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  evening  of  the 
8th  to  the  early  morning  of  the  lOth,  1,200  men  fell,  which 
iigure^  considering  the  abnormally  close  quarters  at  which  they 
had  been  fighting,  seems  absurdly  small.  This  fact,  I  think, 
may  be  considered  as  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  screen 
afforded  by  the  dust  storm.  The  casualties  among  the  men  of 
the  mountain  batteries  when  they  came  under  rifle  fire  on  the 
embankment  were  trifling,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 

I  went  all  over  the  battlefield  on  the  morning  of  the  10th ;  it 
was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Russian  works  were  most 
cunningly  picked,  and  so  well  constructed  that  they  were  quite 
invisible  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

A  work  immediately  south  of  Mi-chia-pu  was  made  in  sand, 
and  was  invisible  even  from  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
Kear  it  was  a  long  trench,  rapidly  made,  with  no  head-cover,  but 
concealed  among  a  number  of  Chinese  graves.  Another  work 
in  &ont  of  Sha-to-tzu  was  the  main  redoubt.  It  had  a  very 
good  command,  but  the  engineer  who  designed  it  had,  with  great 
ingenuity,  stuck  the  stalks  of  kaoliang  straw  into  the  superior 
slope,  and  bent  them  down  into  the  ditch,  so  that  from  quite  a 
short  distance  the  redoubt  looked  exactly  like  the  surroimding 
fields. 

Furthermore,  he  had  placed  his  redoubt  from  one  hundred 
to  two  himdred  yards  in  front  of  the  village,  so  the  Japanese 
guxmers,  not  being  able  to  see  the  redoubt,  and  knowing  their 
ranges  to  a  yard  after  neai'ly  a  week's  practice  at  the 
same  target,  flred  all  their  shells  at  the  village;  the  con- 
sequence was  that  nearly  all  the  shells  passed  over  the  Russian 
works  and  exploded  eitder  in  the  village  or  in  the  open  space 
between  the  village  and  the  redoubt.  Hundieds  and  hunclreds 
of  shell  cases  were  lying  in  this  open  space  and  in  the  village 
itself;  some  of  them  were  sticking  in  the  frozen  mud  walls. 

Inside  the  redoubt  I  counted  47  dead  Russians  emd  one 
officer ;  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  they  had  all  been  killed  by 
rifle  bullets.  Another  curious  thing  about  the  Japanese  shells 
in  this  fight  was  that  something  appai-ently  went  wrong  with 
the  percussion  fuzes,  for  in  Sha-to-tzu  and  on  the  north-east  side 
of  it  the  whole  country  was  strewn  with  unexploded  percussion 
shells,  both  common  and  high-explosive.  Standing  in  one  place 
I  counted  no  less  than  twenty-three  which  I  could  see  without 
moving,  but  there  was  not  a  single  shrapnel  amongst  them.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  so  many  blind  shells  before. 

As  I  said  just  now,  the  Japanese  did  not  lose  as  heavily  in 
this  last  attack  as  might  have  been  expected,  nevertheless  the 
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scene  before  the  redoubt  was  a  terrible  one ;  the  dead  Japanese 
soldiers  lay  in  rows,  some  of  them  in  the  open,  some  of  them 
behind  bags  or  haversacks  full  of  earth,  while  the  fields  behind 
were  dotted  with  dead  bodies. 

One  company  of  the  11th  Regiment  was  reduced  to  17  men. 
A  Japanese  officer  on  the  spot  told  me  that  the  Russians  had  left 
about  400  dead  behind  them  in  and  about  Sha-to-tza,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  were  nearly  so  many. 

About  1  p.m.  Lieut-General  Eigoshi  himself  came  into  Sha- 
to-tzu,  and  the  division  was  at  once  ordered  to  march  on  Mukden. 
This  march  was  quite  uneventful ;  we  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  after  dark.  The  Russian  settlement  at  Mukden  is  quite 
a  small  one,  and  clusters  round  the  railway  station,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  west  gate  of  the  city.  On  oar 
arrival  we  found  the  station  buildings  and  some  of  the  houses 
in  flames ;  they  had  been  fired  by  the  Russians  before  retiring. 
In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Russians  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese  the  Chinese  from  the  city  had  been  busy 
looting  and  burning ;  they  had  removed  almost  everything  that 
it  was  possible  to  remove,  and  had  even  tried  to  break  into  and 
aet  fire  to  the  hospitals,  but  the  Russian  doctors  and  nurses  kept 
them  off  with  a  show  of  rifles,  so  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  more  than  setting  fire  to  a  wing  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 

All  this  anarchy  very  soon  stopped  when  the  Japanese 
marched  in.  The  looters  were  quickly  hunted  back  into  the 
town,  and  the  Japanese  soldiers  made  those  of  them  whom  they 
could  catch  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  division  remained  in  the  precincts  of  the  station  that 
night;  some  of  the  men  got  shelter  in  the  houses,  and  some 
bivouacked  in  the  open.  The  men  were  very  happy  and  full  of 
spirits  after  their  victory ;  enormous  quantities  of  frozen  Amur 
salmon  had  been  left  behind  in  the  various  viUages  by  the 
Bossians,  and  almost  every  soldier  had  possessed  himself  of 
one,  a  treat  indeed  for  men  of  a  fish-eating  race,  and  as  they  sat 
round  their  fires  they  toasted  the  fish  on  their  bayonets  and 
were  thoroughly  happy ;  this  night  of  peace  was  a  great  change 
for  them  after  the  horrors  of  the  past  ten  day& 

During  the  battle  the  Russian  wounded  had  been  sent  off  to 
Harbin  by  train  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  move  them.  For 
this  purpose  tiiere  were  thirty-seven  hospital  trains  kept 
running  day  and  night.  Of  this  number  twenty  were  regular 
hospital  trains  and  seventeen  improvised  ones.  In  spite  of 
this  there  were  still  800  wounded  Russians  and  200  wounded 
Ji^anese  remaining  in  the  hospitals  on  our  arrival,  with  a  large 
stra  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  look  after  them.  A  Russian 
doctor  who  eoold  talk  German  todk  lieut  -Colonel  Macpherson 
and  myself  into  his  hospital,  and  here  we  found  the  wounded 
of  both  nations  lying  side  by  side  equally  well  tended,  and 
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The  duat  stcmn  of  the  9th  came  up  on  a  south-west  wind 
and  was  praotically  the  break  up  of  the  winter,  for  the  ice 
bogau  to  melt^  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  the  river  was 
iupasaable*  a  narrow  strip  had  thawed  completely  and  one  could 
SCO  the  water  flowing. 

The  cold  of  the  Vanchurian  winter,  though  intense,  is  not 
unpleasant,  if  plentv  of  warm  clothes,  furs  and  ear  pads  be 
worn,  except  when  tne  wind  blows  from  the  north,  and  then  it 
is  iudeaoribably  oold  with  a  coldness  that  penetrates  all  clothing ; 
the  climate,  however,  is  very  dry  and  apparently  healthy,  for 
the  amount  of  sickness  in  this  big  army  is  wonderfully  smiJL 

CaUeciiwi  of  Wounded. — The  stretcher  bearers  worked  with 
grt»at  bravery  and  devotion  during  this  battle,  but  their  numbers 
were  far  too  few  to  deal  properly  with  the  vast  numbers  of 
wounded  that  had  to  be  brought  in.  The  Japanese  medical 
officei*s  recognized  this  early,  and  employed  Chinese  bearers  to 
work  between  the  dressing  stations  and  the  field  hospitals,  while 
the  soldier  bearers  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  picking  up 
iho  wounded  on  the  battlefield  itself  under  fire,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  dressing  stations. 

It  woA  very  noticeable  that  a  large  number  of  wounded 
uitui  uiauaifod  to  get  back  by  themselves  without  any  help,  only 
the  \ try  Wily  wounded  were  carried  in ;  I  think  that  with 
Suvo^ean  tKildiers  very  many  more  would  have  to  be  carried, 
lor  tht)  Ju^kauuse  aoliUer  bears  pain  well,  and  it  is  considered  a 
l>(ilut  of  Kououv  amuMg  them  not  to  show  pain  even  when  it  is 
\'vry  hiiil  I  baw  itne  man  with  a  bad  wound  in  his  knee.  The 
iloctoi  hu^iiu  to  out  the  iuan*8  breeches  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
I  ltd  in  ilc4X)^  4o  must  have  given  him  very  great  pain,  for  he 
U'^^rfxii  to  4;roau  ,  the  doctor  at  once  rebuked  him,  as  I  thought, 
lathoi    iviUi^Kly.   iox  his  weakness  in  showing  his  pain«     This 
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fine  spirit  is  most  noticeable.  The  Russian  wounded  were  more 
sensitive;  I  have  heard  them  scream  even  before  they  were 
touched 

The  collection  of  such  large  numbers  of  wounded  over  a 
large  area,  even  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  obtained 
h^re — that  is  to  say,  flat  and  open  country,  with  a  hard  surface, 
and  with  no  obstacles  of  any  kind — is  a  very  difficult  matter, 
and  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  wounded  men  in  this  battle 
perished  from  loss  of  olood,  cold  and  misery,  through  the  utter 
impossibUity  of  picking  them  up  soon  enough.  Idcmy  lay  out 
all  night  on  the  frozen  ground,  and  in  some  cases  (I  only  saw 
one  myself)  the  clothes  were  taken  off  badly  wounded  men 
before  they  were  dead  by  Chinese  prowlers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  and 
possibly  a  number  of  lives  might  have  been  saved  had  it  been 
possible  to  pick  up  the  wounded  a  little  faster. 

Sanitation. — Sanitation  in  the  Japanese  field  army  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  There  is  absolutely  no  attempt  at  it. 
The  usual  arrangements  in  armies  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
water  supply,  the  construction  of  latrines,  and  so  on,  are  totally 
neglected.  In  consequence,  the  water  supply  was  almost 
invariably  very  bad,  while  the  state  of  villages  where  the 
troops  had  stopped  was  always  indescribably  dirty.  This  may 
not  matter  in  Uie  winter,  but  in  hot  weather  I  should  think 
it  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  serious  epidemics.  From  the 
filthy  state  of  the  villages  recently  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  I 
fiuicy  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sanitation  are  as  elementary 
as  those  of  the  Japanese.  The  national  habit  of  drinking  very 
hot  water  is  a  great  safeguard  to  the  Japanese  soldier.  His 
water  bottle  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  he  heats  his  water  for 
himself,  not  as  a  precaution  against  disease,  but  simply  because 
he  likes  it  better  hot  than  cold.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
boiling  water  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  as  I  have  seen  stated  in 
some  newspapers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  water  cart  in 
the  whole  army,  at  any  rate  I  have  never  seen  one ;  there  are, 
however,  the  great  soup  cauldrons  on  wheels  captured  from  the 
Russians. 

Horsemasterahip. — ^I  think  it  is  very  generally  admitted  by 
foreigners  that  a  Imowledge  of  horsemanship  is  not  a  stnmg 
point  among  the  Japanese.  To  begin  with,  they  appear  to  our 
eyes  to  ride  very  badly  and  look  loose  and  uncomfortable  on 
horseback.  It  is  most  unusual  to  move  faster  than  a  walk,  and 
the  invariable  mode  of  progression  is  in  a  long  string  one 
behind  the  other.  A  general  with  his  staff  and  escort  take  up 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  road,  all  moving  in  single  file,  and 
always  at  a  walk.  The  horses  are  60  used  to  this  processional 
formation  that  they  strongly  object  to  move  in  any  other,  and 
it  is  scMnetimes  difficult  to  make  them  walk  alongside  each  other. 
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There  are  a  few — very  few — ^imported  animals,  mostly 
Walers;  most  of  the  animals  in  the  army  are  Japanese  or 
Chinese  ponies,  varying  from  13  hands  to  14*1.  They  have 
been  badly  treated  for  generations,  and  are  consequently  vicious 
and  quarrelsome.  The  Japanese  ponies  are  wretched  creatures 
to  look  at,  but  apparently  very  hardy,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  fed  twice  a  day,  on  barley,  get  but  little  or 
no  fodder,  and  are  hardly  ever  properly  watei^,  they  seem  to 
cany  on  wonderfully  well.  The  harness  of  the  pack  ponies  is 
very  badly  fitted,  but  I  saw  very  few  galls  among  them. 

The  Chinese  pony  is  quite  a  different  type ;  he  is  smaller, 
seldom  indeed  more  than  13  hands;  he  is  a  fine  sturdy  little 
fellow,  and  I  can  best  describe  him  as  closely  resembling  the 
chariot  horses  as  depicted  in  ancient  Assyrian  frescoes. 

The  Japanese  one-horse  transport  cart  has  been  universally 
condemned,  even  by  the  Japanese  themselves ;  so  it  is  not  worth 
describing. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  experience  has  shown 
us,  all  over  the  world,  that  the  local  means  of  transport  are 
invariably  the  best ;  Manchuria  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  the  Chinese 
two-wheeled  cart  is  better  than  anything  that  could  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  very  heavy  wooden  cart  on  two  wheels,  which 
are  fixed  rigidly  on  to  the  axle.  The  wheels  and  axle  all 
revolve  togeOier.  The  wheels  are  very  strong,  and  are  able  to 
stand  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  jolts  as  the  cart  pitches  into 
the  deep  ruts  on  the  unmetalled  tracks  which  do  duty  for  roads 
in  China. 

The  teams  of  these  carts  are  wonderfully  trained,  and  every 
animal  is  always  doing  his  full  share  of  the  work.  The  teams 
vary  from  two  to  six  animals,  and  are  harnessed  in  the  following 
manner : — One  animal  alone  is  in  the  shafts ;  he  is  the  one  on 
which  devolves  most  of  the  work,  for  not  only  does  he  support' 
the  shafts,  but  all  the  onus  of  turning  comers  comes  on  him, 
and  moreover  he  acts  as  a  brake,  for  these  carts  have  neither 
brake  nor  skid;  these  little  wheelers  are  beautifully  trained 
and  know  exactly  the  right  time  to  sit  back  on  the  breeching 
strap.  I  have  watched  them  going  down  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  directly  the  cart  gets 
to  the  brink  of  the  short  steep  slope  the  wheeler  at  once  sits 
ri^t  down  on  his  breeching,  and  putting  all  his  feet  together, 
is  pushed  down  the  bank  by  the  weight  of  the  cart;  in  this 
way  ho  checks  the  pace  of  the  cart,  but  very  often  the  gathering 
momentum  of  the  heavily  laden  cart  is  too  much  for  him  and 
does  not  give  him  time  to  get  on  his  feet  again  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  in  which  case  he  shoots  along  on  his  haunches 
across  the  ice. 

While  the  wheeler  is  thus  turning  himself  into  a  brake  the 
leaders  manage  in  some  way,  best  known  to  themselves,  to  keep 
theii*  legs  clear  of  the  mass  of  loose  rope  traces. 
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The  wheeler  is  ahnost  always  a  pony  ;  the  rest  of  the  team 
is  a  mixture  of  moles,  ponies  and  donkeys,  and  sometimes 
oxen. 

Every  member  of  the  team  does  his  work  with  an  honesty 
which  is  quite  touching,  but  every  member,  too,  has  his  own 
pair  of  traces,  so  that  no  shirking  can  possibly  pass  unnoticed. 
There  is  sometimes  a  pair  of  reios  for  the  wheeler,  but  the 
driving  is  done  almost  exclusively  with  whip  and  voice,  and 
exceQent  driving  it  is  too.  The  Chinese  drivers  are  very  cruel 
with  their  whips,  and  there  is  hardly  a  team  in  which  one  or 
two  eyes  have  not  been  flicked  out.  The  Japanese  soldier  never 
interferes  with  the  native  driver,  as  our  men  are  inclined  to  do, 
and  in  consequence  there  are  very  few  mishaps. 

Attack  Formation. — After  the  Sha  Ho  battle  the  Japanese 
began  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  the  close  formations,  as 
taught  by  the  Germans,  which  they  had  been  using,  were  the 
best  for  fighting  in  such  flat  and  open  country.  They  had  our 
experiences  in  South  Africa  to  help  them,  and  they  decided  to 
try  what  more  open  formations  would  do.  What  these  formations 
were  I  will  endeavour  to  describe. 

A  Japanese  regiment  consists  of  three  battalions,  a  battalion 
of  four  companies  and  a  company  of  three  eho-tai^  which  I  will 
call  sections,  though  as  a  aho-iai  has  about  70  men  the  word 
section  is  rather  apt  to  be  misleading. 

A  company  has  only  two  formations,  line  and  column  of 
sections,  though  this  can,  of  course,  be  varied  by  moving  to  a 
flank. 


X 


Oompanj  in  line.  Company  in  column  of  sections. 

A  battalion  can  therefore  be  formed  up  as  follows : — 


b 
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Now,  from  any  one  of  these  five  fonnatioiis  the  battalions 
can  be  extended,  so  we  see — 

From  (a)  it  extends  in  one  line. 
„     (d)  „  three  lines. 

„     (e)  ^  four      „ 

,.     (b)  „  six 

„     (e)  „  twelve  „ 

From  the  above  formations  the  one  most  suitable  to  the 
front  to  be  occupied  by  the  battalion  can  be  chosen,  whether  in 
first  or  second  Ime.  Li  the  firing  line,  however,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  Japanese  invariably  extend  one  or  two 
companies  in  line.  Under  these  new  circumstances  the  Japanese 
so  arranged  their  formations  as  to  have  the  men  extended  to 
about  six  paces,  and  with  a  distance  of  from  one  hundred  to 
One  hundred  and  fifty  paces  between  lines.  This  interval  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  any  one  shrapnel  shall  not  hit  more 
than  one  Una 

The  following  diagram  will  show  the  formation  of  the  42nd 
Be^ment  in  its  advance  from  Ta-taa  during  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai ;  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  used : — 
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AtiiUery  Fire^t^The  maasing  o£  the  guns  mci  the  ooncentra- 
tion  of  fire  was,  in  my  experience,  the  system  adopted,  by  the 
Japanese ;  the.  Russian  guns  were  a  little  more  dispersed.  The 
ranging  and  shooting  on .  both  sides  were  excellent,  but  the 
actual  effects  were  exceedingly  small  The  moral  effect  of  a 
storm  of  shells,  particularly  when  they  are  high -explosive,  is 
bound  to  be  very  great,  and  to  try  the  nerves  of  fresh  troops, 
bat  I  think  the  men  get  used  to  it  very  quickly,  and  notice  that 
although  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise  it  really  does  very  little 
harm  to  life  or  limb. 

InfarUry  Fire. — It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  shooting  of  the  infantry  is  good  or  bad.  The  Russians  were 
almost  always  behind  earthworks  or  in  villages,  so  I  am  unable 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  powers  of  the  Japanese  infantryman 
as  a  marksman ;  the  Japanese,  however,  were  almost  always  in 
the  open,  and  I  think  their  casualties  must  have  been  infinitely 
greater  had  the  Russian  infantry  been  able  to  shoot  even 
moderately  well.  The  Russians  often  fired  volleys,  the  Japanese 
never.  However,  the  Japanese  all  agree  that  their  enemy  has 
improved  vastly  both  in  shooting  and  tactics  since  the  early  days 
of  the  war. 

Cavalry. — The  Japanese  cavalry,  so  far,  has  played  no 
important  part  in  the  war.  To  start  with,  it  is  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  have  any  chance  of  operating  with  any  hope  of 
success  against  the  greatly  superior  numbers  on  the  Russian 
aide.  It  was  very  little  used.  It  fought  very  bravely,  as 
infantry,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  but  as  a  mounted  arm  I  do  not  think 
the  Japanese  would  have  missed  it  had  it  not  been  present 
at  all. 

The  Russian  cavalry  has  been  very  disappointing,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Mishchenko  s  raid  on  Ying-kou,  it  has  shown 
no  enterprise  or  initiative. 

Dead  Soldiers. — In  a  great  many  places  very  little  trouble 
has  been  taken  over  the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  battle.  The  Japanese  dead  are  generally  collected  in  groups 
of  about  twenty  and  burnt,  and  the  remains  covered  with  earth, 
and,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  monument  of  shells  or  wood  is  erected 
to  mark  the  placa  The  Russian  dead  were  almost  always  laid 
in  one  of  the  many  trenches,  and  the  trench  filled  in,  or 
partially  so. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Japanese  Army, — By  far  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  Jai>anese  Army  is  the  wonderful  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  Emperor  and  their  country  that  pervades  all 
ranks  and  arma  From  this  feeling  springs  the  marvellous 
bravery  of  the  incomparable  infantry  and  all  the  many  soldierly 
virtues  that  are  so  marked  in  this  wonderful  army. 

From  this  feeling  springs  also  the  curious  fact — a  fact  which 
I  think  must  be  unique  among  all  the  armies  of  the  world — that 

M  2 
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the  personal  element  is  quite  unknown.  Orders  are  issued  and 
carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  mechanically. 

The  names  of  units  and  of  individuals  are  suppressed  by  the 
authorities ;  all  are  considered  as  part  of  the  one  ^*eat  machine 
and  all  have  but  one  aim  and  object  in  view,  and  that  is  that- 
Japan  may  win. 

Thus  it  will  happen  that  many  gallant  deeds  of  corps  and 
many  heroic  actions  of  individuals  will  never  be  known  to  the 
world,  and  of  both  there  are  not  a  few. 
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<8)  The  Battle  of  Mukden:  Operations  of  the 
8th  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 


Befort  by  Captain  D.  S.  Robertson,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers 
Tokio,  19th  June  1905.' 
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General  Map              ....  Map  55. 

Operations  of  8th  Division  Ist  March         -      -  „   58. 
Attacks  by  8th  Division  ouTang-shih-tun  and 

Kan-kuan-tun  4th-8th  March              -         -  „    59. 

The  8th   Division,  recruited  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 

main  island  of  Japan,  was  one  of  the  last  divisions  to  embark, 

arriving  in  Manchuria  only  towards  the  end  of  October,  too  late 

for  the  Sha  Ho  battle.     During  the  winter  it  was  kept  in  reserve 

in  rear  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Second  Army,  in  and  around 

the  village  of  Lan-chi,  near  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 

Ten-tai  coal  mine.     From  these  winter  quarters  it  was  hurriedly 

senty  on  the  25th  January,  to  repel  the  attack  of  Grippenberg 

and  Mishchenko  upon  tiie  Japanese  left,  and,  during  the  fighting 

which  ensued,  the  division  succeeded  in  driving  the  Russians  out 

of  Hei-kou-tai,  where  it  took  up  its  quarters  until  the  28th 

February.     From  the  1st  Mai-ch  onwards  the  division  advanced 

up  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Hun,  driving  the  Russians  before 

it  into  their  line  of  redoubts  round  Mukden.     It  formed  the  left 

of  the  Second  Army,  and  was  connected  with  the  Third  Army  on 

the  extreme  left  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade. 

General  Description  of  Country. — The  country  traversed 
Vy  the  division  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  country  in  the 
region  of  the  Sha  Ho,  occupied  during  the  winter  by  the  Second 
Amy.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  country  scarcely  a  tree  is  left 
ttanding,  but  across  the  River  Hun  they  are  scattered  everywhere 
over  the  country  singly  and  in  clumpa  Though  lying  in  the 
plain  of  the  Liao  Ho,  and  therefore  as  a  whole  very  flat,  there  is 
A  certain  amount  of  cover  almost  everywhere  in  this  region,  in 
^tion  to  the  cover  from  view  afforded  by  the  trees.  The 
country  is  intersected  by  roads  which  in  many  cases  are  worn 
down  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  by  the  traffic  of  the 
beavy  Chinese  carts.  Small  nullahs,  branching  out  of  the  Hun 
Kiver,  are  very  common,  and  in  every  direction  there  are  Chinese 
graves-— small  mounds 'of  earth  three  or  four  feet  high,  or  even 
more.  Sandhills  occur  frequently  near  the  river.  The  entire 
CDontry  is  dotted  with  villages,  most  of  which  are  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.     Fighting  therefore  takes  the  form  of  attacks  on 
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successive  villages,  the  Rapture  of  one  village  enabling  the  troops 
to  be  formed  up  for  the  attack  on  the  nex.t  one,  generally  at 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards^or  less.  The 
villages  are  as  a  rule  surrounded  by  a  mud  bank  'with  a  ditch 
outside  and  are  fairly  compact,  outlying  houses  being  the 
exception.  The  houses  belonging  to  the  richer  farmers  in  the 
villages,  as  well  as  the  temples,  are  usually  of  burut  bricks  wiih 
tiled  roofs  and  are  solidly  built,  but  the  smaller  houses  are  made 
of  unbaked  mud  bricks  and  are  thatched.  The  villages  afford 
cover  against  shrapnel  and  ri6e  fire,  but  are  quickly  reduced  to 
ruins  by  high-explosive  shells.  With  the  exceptions  above, 
the  ground  between  villages  consists  of  cultivated  fields,  chiefly 
of  hwliang  or  tall  millet,  with  few  boundaries  between  them» 
and  is  absolutely  flat. 

The  bed  of  the  River  Hun  varies  in  width  from  about  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  yards,  though  near  Mukden  it  is  one 
thousand  yards  broad,  merging  imperceptibly  into  the  sandy 
plain.  The  stream  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
broad  on  the  average.  The  course  of  the  river  is  winding,  and 
the  banks  are  as  a  rule  peipendicular,  and  about  fifteen  feet  higfa^ 
though  at  re-entrant  bends  they  are  sometimes  low.  It  was 
therefore  difficult  for  carts  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  get  ovei 
this  difficulty  the  Russians  had  constructed  roads  into  the  river 
bed  at  frequent  intervals.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  Marchc 
the  river  was  frozen  hard.  It  had  been  much  used  fot  transport 
during  the  winter,  judging  by  the  numbers  of  small  sledges  at^ 
Hei-kou-tai.  About  a  m^  west  of  the  River  Huu  and  flowing- 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  it  for  over  twenty  miles  was  a  small 
stream  with  steep  banks,  which  also  formed  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  carts.  This  stream  joined  the  Hun  River  below 
Hei-kou-tai. 

The  advance  of  the  8th  Division  was  made  between  these 
two  rivers,  its  right  on  the  River  Hun  and  its  left  cm  the  small 
stream  to  the  west. 

Conetitutian  of  the  8th  Division. — The  combatant  portion  oi 
the  division  was  as  follows : — 

Divisional  Commander    Lieut-Genera  I  Baron  Tatsumi. 
Infantry    -         .        a    4th    Brigade  :  —  Major  -  General 

Yoda. 

5th    Regiment    (three   bat* 

talions). 
31st    R^ment    (two    bat- 
talions, 8rd  battalion  with 
Am\y  reserve). 
16th   Brigade : — Major  -  General 
Eamada. 
.    .  I7th  Regiment  (three  bat-^ 

talions). 
32nd   Reguuent  (three  bat^ 
talions). 
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Artillery    *        •        .     8th     Regiment     (six     batteries) 

mountain  artillery. 
Three  batteries  field  artillery. 
Six  field  guns  captured  from  the 
Russians. 
Cavalry     -         ,        ..     8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
Engineers       »  -    8th  Engineer  Battalion. 

From  time  to  time  detachments  of  infantry  composed  of  men 
of  the  2nd  Reserve,  kept  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Oku,  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  8th  Division,  but  I  was 
informed  that  this  was  merely  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
that  these  troops  still  belonged  to  the  Army  reserve. 

Outline  of  Operations* — The  operations  of  the  8th  Division 
from  Ist  to  10th  March  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
phases: — 

The  first  ptiase  lasted  one  day  only,  the  1st  March.  It 
consisted  of  an  attack,  lasting  all  day,  on  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  important  village  of  Chang- tan  (C  3  S.W.).  The  Russians 
were  driven  out  of  the  hamlet  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  lying  four 
hnndred  yards  south  of  Chang-tan,  but  continued  to  resist' 
doggedly  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  latter  village  until 
night,  when  they  retired.  In  this  attack  the  8th  Division  lost 
1,500  men. 

The  second  phase  consisted  of  an  energetic  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Russians,  and  lasted  during  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
of  March.  The  Russian  resistance  was  not  stubborn,  and  the 
rear  guards  only  remained  in  the  villages  long  enough  to 
delay  the  Japanese  advance,  always  retiring  without  great 
loes.  Daring  these  three  days  the  division  advanced  from 
Chajig-tan  to  within  seven  miles  of  Mukden,  and  the  losses  were 
under  150. 

The  third  phase  began  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  March, 
when  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  came  to  an  end.  They  had 
reached  their  line  of  defence  works  outside  Mukden,  and  here 
they  held  the  8th  Division  at  bay  during  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th.  Daring  this  time  repeated  attacks  were  made  by 
the  Japanese  upon  these  works,  but  all  of  them  failed.  The 
casoalues  were  over  2,000. 

The  fourth  phase  consisted  of  the  sudden  transfer  of  tb^ 
division  to  the  north,  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Armies,  and  prevent  the  Russians  from  penetrating  at 
this  point.  As  the  Russians  did  not  take  the  offensive  here, 
the  8th  Division,  after  its  transfer  on  Uie  9th,  again  took  up 
tiie  rdle  of  pursuit,  following  up  the  Russians  to  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Mukden,  till  ordered  on  the  J  1th  to  cease 
puisuit. 

•  See  Map  55. 
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DiaposUions  during  February*  —  The  oafepost  line  taken 
up  by  the  8th  Division  up  to  28th  February  extended  from 
the  River  Hun,  about  one  mile  south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  to 
Tung  Chang-chia-wo-peng.  The  main  force  of  the  division  was 
quartered  in  the  viUages  of  Tu-tai-tzu,  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu, 
Hei-kou-tai  and  Su-ma-pu,t  with  head-cjuarters  in  the  latter 
village.  On  the  ngbt  was  the  5th  Division,  Second  Army,  with 
head-quarters  in  Ta-tai4  and  a  detachment  in  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu, 
and  on  the  left  was  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade.  At  the  end  of 
February  the  Third  Army,  under  General  Npgi,  advanced 
northwards  on  the  left  of  this  cavalry  brigade,  and  on  the 
Ist  March  an  attack  was  made  by  one  of  its  divisions  on 
Ssu-fang-tai,f  in  co-operation  with  the  attack  of  the  8th  Division 
on  Yueh-pu-tzu  and  Chien  Nien-yu-pao. 

Rua^n  Dispositions. — The  line  taken  up  by  the  Russians 
extended  through  the  fortified  villages  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao 
and  Yueh-pu-tzu  to  the  east  The  troops,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  consist^ed  of  the  1st  and  5th  Rifle  Brigades  at 
Chang-tan  and  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and  the  2nd  Rifle  Brigade  at 
Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  Part  of  this  latter  brigade  was  believed 
to  be  moving  round  in  rear  of  Chang-tan,  to  reinforce  the  8th 
Army  Corps  facing  the  5th  Division,  Second  Japanese  Army. 
There  were  emplacements  for  three  batteries  to  the  west  of 
Chang-tan,  with  other  emplacements  in  rear  of  these  facing 
-south-east,  but  I  only  counted  twenty-one  guns  firing.  To  the 
east  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  there  were  three  other  batteries. 

Defences  at  Yueh-pu-tzu, — I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  defensive  works  at  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  but  those  at 
Yueh-pu-tzu  were  not  strong.  This  latter  village  consisted  of 
less  than  a  dozen  houses  and  compounds,  and  was  really  part  of 
Chang-tan.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the 
village  stood  a  detached  house  surrounded  by  a  wall  w^hich  had 
been  strengthened  by  earth  and  loop-holed ;  abattis  also  had 
been  laid  down  in  front  In  addition  to  this,  a  trench  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  with  traverses,  had  been  dug 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  to  face  south.  The  house  was 
held  by  a  strong  Russian  advanced  post.  The  defences  of  the 
village  of  Yueh-pu-tzu  itself  consisted  of  a  natural  bank  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  with  very  shallow  and  hastily-made 
trenches,  about  one  hundred  yards  long  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
front,  which  faced  the  Japanese  advance  from  the  south,  was  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad.  There  were  no  signs  of 
trenches  between  Yueh-pu-tzu  and  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  A  field 
of  millet,  about  five  hundred  }  ards  south  of  the  village,  had  been 
left  uncut  in  the  autumn,  and  the  broken  stalks  still  gave  cover 
from  view. 


•  See  Map  58.  t  About  a  mile  south  of  Hei-kou-tai. 

X  About  3  miles  east  of  Hei-kou-iai.  {  Square  B  8  west,  of  Map  55. 
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Operations  of  the  let  March — Artillery  Preparation. — At  1st  Mm 
7.30  a.m.  artillery  fire  was  opened  by  the  Japanese  on  the  three 
Russian  batteries  east  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  and  on  the  guns 
west  of  Chang-tan,  which  at  that  time  were  sixteen  in  number. 
The  Japanese  artillery  was  distributed  as  follows  : — * 

18  field  guns  -  On  right  bank,  west  of  Fei-tsai  -ho-tzu. 

18  mountain  guns  -  Further  west,  and  on  the  same  line. 
6  captured  guns    -  About  800  yards  north-east  of    Tung 

Yen-tai-tza 
18  mountain  guns  -  South-east    of    Tung     Chang-chia-wo- 

peng. 

In  addition  to  these  guns,  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  5th 
Division  east  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  also  assisted  in  the  attack. 

The  Russian  batteries  replied  to  this  fire  about  8.30  a.m.  by 
bombarding  the  spare  gun  emplacements  near  Tung  Ten-tai-tzu, 
and  the  villages  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Tung  Chang-chia-wo-peng. 
About  11 30  a.m.,  however,  they  succeeded  in  locating  the 
Japanese  guns,  and  began  to  concentrate  fire  on  them,  making 
very  accurate  practice.  They  did  not  keep  up  a  continuous 
fire,  but  kept  constantly  changing  the  objective.  The  Japanese 
gunners  took  cover  during  the  fire,  but  when  the  Russians 
changed  the  target  they  were  quick  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  again  serving  the  guns. 

Meanwhile  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  5th  Division  east  of 
Fei-tsai-ho-tzu  bombarded  Chang-tan  and  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The 
Russian  heavy  artillery  situated  near  Chou-kuan-puf  replied 
by  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  Fei-tsai-ho-tzu,  which  was  set  on 
fire  in  many  places. 

Infantry  Advance. — At  11.30  a.m.  the  infantry  was  given 
the  order  to  advance.  During  the  night  the  attacking  troops 
had  advanced  to  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  village  of  Yueh-pu- 
tzn,  and  had  laid  down  rows  of  sandbags  to  form  a  low  breast- 
work about  2  feet  high.  Before  dawn  the  firing  line  had 
taken  up  its  pof^itiou  lying  down  behind  these  low  parapets,  and 
it  remained  there  during  the  artillery  preparation.  Ihe 
dispositions  from  right  to  left  were  as  shown  on  the  plate : — * 

2nd  Battalion  32nd  Regiment  -  On  left  bank  of  the  river. 

1st         „  32nd         „  -    „   right 

8rd        „  32nd         „  -   ,, 

2nd       „  17th         „  -   .., 

1st        „  17th         ,,  -   .,       „ 

8rd        „  17th         „  -  In  reserve  east  of  Tu-tai-tzu. 

The  first  troops  I  saw  advancing  were  the  2nd  Battalion 
32ud  Regiment  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  They  \*ere 
advancing  in  three  or  four  lines  at  about  five  paces  interval,  and 
were  being  heavily  fired  on  by  the  Russian   shrapnel.      The 

*  See  Map  58.        t  About  S  miles  east  of  \he  northern  end  of  Chang-tan. 
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Bofisian  artillery  appeared  to  be  now  devoting  its  attention 
entirely  to  these  troops,  and  only  occasionally  fired  on  the 
Japanese  guns,  who  continued  to  pour  a  heavy  fire  on  Yueh-pu-*  * 
tzu.  Shortly  afterwards  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  . 
river  also  began  to  move  forward.  They  were  at  about  two  to 
four  paces  interval,  but  as  the  advancing  lines  merged  one  into 
the  other,  and  groups  of  wounded  men  were  streaming  back^  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  how  many  lines  there  were 
or  at  what  distance  apart.  From  front  to  rear  their  depth  was 
about  six  hundred  yards.  The  advance  at  first  was  very  slow, 
but  afterwards  section  or  half  section  rushes,  which  seemed  to 
be  about  thirty  to  forty  paces,  were  made  with  great  rapidity. 
About  12.30  p.m.  the  3rd  Battalion  I7th  Regiment  also  deployed, 
advancing  on  the  left  of  the  1st  Battalion  l7th  Regiment  so  as  to 
take  Tueh-pu-tzu  in  flank.  The  attacking  troops  were  subjected 
to  a  very  heavy  shrapnel  and  musketry  tire,  in  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  whidi  they  were  hidden  from  our  view  except  at  occasional 
intervals.  The  musketry  was  at  its  loudest  at  1.25  p.m.,  a 
continuous  roar  in  which  the  Russian  volleys  could  only  be 
faintly  heard.  The  attacking  lines  had  then  advanced  to  300 
yards  from  the  detached  house  south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  And  the 
3rd  Battalion  17th  Regiment  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the 
left  of  the  1st  Battalion  I7th  Regiment,  and  threatened  th^ 
retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  detached  house.  The  Russians 
now  began  to  leave  this  house  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
Tueh-pu-tzu.  Taken  in  flank,  however,  by  the  Srd  Battalion 
17th  Regiment  their  reteat  to  Yueh-pu-tzu  was  cut  o£^  and  in 
their  attempts  to  escape  to  the  river  bed,  they  had  to  cross  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  and  over  30  were  killed.   • 

Yueh-pu-tzu  was  now  almost  indistinguishable  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  Japanese  high-explosive  shells  and  the  burning 
houses.  The  Japanese  infantry  had  reached  a  line  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  detached  house  when  the  Russians 
retired.  Here  they  had  laid  down  sandbags  and  made  rough 
attempts  to  dig  trenches.  The  sandbags  were  brought  up  under 
fire,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  most  of  the  casualties  occurred.. 
Owing  to  the  smoke  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  was  going  on  beyond  this,  but  tho  next  advance  appestrs 
to  have  been  made  to  Yueh-pu-tzu  village  itself,  when  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  at  2  o'clock. 

Attack  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao. — Shortly  after  the  occupation 
of  Yueh-pu-tzu  at  2  o'clock  preparations  were  made  for  an 
attack  on  Chien  ^ien-yu-pao.  The  three  mountain  batteries 
and  two  of  the  field  batteries  west  of  Fei-tsai«ho-tzu  took  up  a 
more  advanced  position  shown  on  the  plate,*  where  they  were 
hidden  by  some  withered  millet  crops,  and  commenced  to 
bombard  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  They  were  shrapnelled  fairly 
heavily  while  changing  position,  but  1  saw  no  casualties.  The 
Russians  then  continued  to  fire  on  the  old  positions,  evidently 

*  See  Map  58. 
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not  realiziDg  that  the  batteries  had  moved  off.  The  latter 
reocwunenced  fuing  at  2.45  p.m.,  and  duriDg  the  next  hour  the 
artillery  dael  was  kept  up  pretty  steadilj'  on  both  sides. 

The  infantry  advance  began  at  3.30  p.m.  The  2nd  Battalion* 
5th  B^ment,  which  had  been  in  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu  during  the 
morning,  had  left  that  village  at  1.30  p.nh,  and  marched  up  the  . 
hollow  road  towards  the  north,  where  it  remained  under  cover* 
This  battalion  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Russian  balloon, 
which  ascended  from  near  Chang-tan  about  3.30  p.m.,  as  at 
4  o^dock  the  Russian  batteries  commenced  to  shell  the  spot 
where  it  was  lying  concealed.  It  began  to  deploy  about 
4.15  p-m,  and  advanced  iu  three  lines  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distance  due  north  on  Chien  Nien-yu-pao.  The  interval 
between  men  was  about  two  paces.  There  were  at  least  two  of 
the  companies  of  the  battalion  deployed,  and  the  companies  or 
company  kept  in  reserve  were  not  visible.  At  5  p.m.  they  were 
severely  shrapnelled,  but  still  advanced  steadily  without  halting. 
At  5.15  p.m.  the  advance  by  rushes  began.  These  rushes 
appeared  to  be  by  sections  or  half  sections,  not  less,  but,  as  at 
X  ueh-pu-tzu,  it  was  difficult  to  see  owing  to  the  smoke  and  dust  . 
caused  by  the  Russian  shrapnel.  The  Japanese  succeeded  in 
advancing  to  about  one  thousand  yards  from  tbe  position,  but 
were  not  able  to  make  further  progress.  1  could  not  see  the 
attack  of  the  two  battalions  5th  Regiment  from  Tung  Chang- 
chia-wo-peng,  but  their  advance  was  also  checked  at  about  the 
same  distance,  and  the  musketry  firo  coming  from  their  direction, 
which  had  been  continuous  for  over  an  hour,  ceased  at  5.30  p.m. 

Lieut-General  Tatsumi  had  still  two  battalions  of  reserve 
infantry  at  Tung  Yen-tai-tzu,  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
General  Oku,  but  he  did  not  press  the  attack,  and  the  operations 
of  the  day  came  to  an  end.  From  5.S0  p.m.  until  dark  there 
was  no  movement  of  troops,  only  strings  of  ammunition  and 
baggage  carts  going  up  the  river  bed  to  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and 
stretcher  bearers  carrying  the  wounded  back  to  the  field 
hoBpita1&  Tbe  Russians  occasionally  dropped  shells  into  Yueh- 
pn-tzu,  but  by  6  o'clock  this  had  also  ceased.  The  troops 
remained  during  the  night  in  the  positions  occupied,  and  Lieut.- 
General  Tatsumi  and  the  head-quarter  staff  took  up  their 
quarters  in  **  dug-outs "  at  a  sandhill  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
tlie  river  from  Hei-kon-taL  Here  the  divisional  telephone  office 
was  situated  connecting  with  each  unit  of  the  command,  and 
the  general  and  staff  had  remained  at  this  spot  during  all  the 
fitting. 

The  faOure    of    this  attack   on    Chien  Nien-yu-pao   was 

Srobably  due  to  insufficient  numbers,  as  with  only  thrde 
attalions  Major-General  Yoda,  who  commanded  the  attacking 
troops,  was  unable  to  employ  the  usual  outflanking  tactics 
which  had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  Sattalion 
l7ih  Regiment  at  Yueh-pu-tzu.     It  made  the  carrying  out  of 

•  600  strong.— D.  8.  B. 
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Lieut-General  Tatsumi's  original  plan  impossible.  This,  I  was 
informed  at  the  time,  had  been  to  reinforce  the  16th  Brigade 
at  Yueb-pu-tzu  under  Major-Qeneral  Kamada  with  two  battalions 
of  the  Slst  Regiment,  which  were  to  be  sent  back  from  the 
Army  reserve,  where  they  had  been  up  till  now.  After  the 
capture  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  the  16th  Brigade  and  the  two 
battalions  Slst  Regiment  were  to  move  forward  on  Chang-tan. 
These  two  battalions  arrived  from  Kou-tzu-yen*  about  4.30  p.m., 
and  advanced  up  the  river  bed,  halting  south  of  Tueh-pu-tzu. 
During  the  night  they  remained  in  the  river  bed,  and  they 
formed  part  of  the  divisional  reserve  under  Lieui-General 
Tatsumi  during  the  subsequent  marches.  Both  battalions  were 
weak^  one  about  520  and  the  other  600.  In  fact  all  the 
battalions  whose  strength  I  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
were  under  700  strong,  the  average  strength  of  companies  being 
about  160  rifles. 

The  result  of  the  operationst  was  therefore  the  capture  of 
Yueh-pu-tzu  (B  3  S.E.)  and  the  approach  to  a  position  close 
to  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3  s.E.)  The  Russians  still  held  on 
.to  this  latter  village  and  to  Chang-tan  (C  3  s.w.)  itself,  but 
by  the  evening  the  9th  Division,  Third  Army,  had  occupied 
Ssu-fang-tai  (B  3  west),  and  the  5th  Division,  Second  Army, 
Wang-chia-wo-peng  (C  3  S.w.),  and  the  Russians,  feeling  their 
position  in  NIen-yu-pax)  and  Chang-tan  precarious,  retired  frorh 
these  villages  during  the  night.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a 
night  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  Russians 
got  away  with  practically  no  loss.  The  number  of  Russian 
prisoners  taken  in  Chang-tan  was  seven. 

Judging  from  the  hasty  entrenchments  at  Yueh-pu-tzu  the 
attack  of  the  8th  Division  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Russians, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  expected  the  Japanese  to  attack  from 
that  quarter  at  all,  as  all  the  defences  of  Chang-tan  were 
arranged  to  meet  an  attack  from  the  east  and  south-east. 
Though  the  southern  side  of  the  village  was  defended,  it  was 
very  narrow,  and  hcul  an  attack  been  expected  from  Hei-kou-tai 
one  would  have  thought  the  Russians  would  have  prepared  a 
trench  in  extcTision  of  the  southern  face.  There  was  no  sign  of 
one.  Like  most  of  the  larger  Chinese  villages,  Chang-tan  was 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  with  a  ditch  outside.  This  wall 
and  ditch  had  been  slightly  improved  by  the  Russians,  but  no 
head-cover,  obstacles,  or  communication  trenches  appear  to 
have  been  provided.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Hei-kou- 
tai,  where  the  Japanese  hcul  managed  to  entrench  thenuselves  in 
spite  of  the  frozen  soil,  which  was  like  a  rock  down  to  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  diflBculty  of  digging  had  been 
got  over  by  burning  heaps  of  manure  on  the  ground,  and 
leaving  it  to  smoulder  for  several  days.  A  large  number  of 
spare  emplacements  for  guns  had  been  made  also  in  this  manner. 

Six  miles  south-east  of  Chang-tan.  f  See  Map  55. 
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Operations  of  2nd  March. — The  operations  of  the  three  next  9iid 
days  were  of  the  saine  general  chai-aeter,  consisting  of  attacks  on 
the  villages  held  by  the  Russian  rear  guards.*  The  Japanese 
attacks  were  almost  invariably  made  both  in  front  and  flank, 
and  by  the  time  the  detachments  sent  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
position  had  succeeded  in  working  round,  and  the  frontal  attacks 
had  been  fully  developed,  the  Russian  rear  guards  had  generally 
retreated  to  the  next  village.  They  held  the  villages  long 
enough  to  cause  the  Japanese  to  deploy  for  attack,  and  although 
they  never  retired  until  this  attack  had  got  well  under  weigh, 
the  only  case  of  a  rear  guard  holding  on  too  long  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  March  when  the  troops  in  Fiao-to-tzu  were 
surpri^  by  the  Third  Army.  These  rear  guards  were  always 
very  strong  in  artillery,  which  remained  in  action  until  the  last 
moment,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  who  generally  got 
away  with  little  loss. 

Order  of  March. — The  advance  on  the  2nd  March  was 
continued  at  daybreak  in  two  columns. 

Left  Colwmn — Major  General  Yoda — from  Chien  Nien-yu- 
pao.  5th  Regiment  (three  battalions). 
Three  batteries  mountain  artillery 

Right  Column — Major-Oeneral  Kamada — from  Yueh-pu-tzu. 
16th  Infantry  Brigade  (I7th  and  32nd 
Regiments).   Three  batteries  field  artillery. 

The  Reserve,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  Slsfe 
R^[iment,  three  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  one  battery  of 
six  captured  Russian  guns,  and  two  battalions  reserve  infantry, 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Hei-kou-tai  at  10  a.m.,  with  Lieut.- 
Oeneral  Tateumi  and  the  head-quarter  stiff. 

Right  Colwmn. — This  column  received  orders  to  cross  the 
River  Hun,  and,  driving  the  Russians  northward,  to  advance  up 
the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ma-tou-lan  (C  8  east),  in 
oo-operation  with  the  5th  Division  on  its  right.  But  the  5tb 
Division  had  not  been  able  to  get  as  far  as  had  been  expected, 
and  the  right  column,  on  reaching  Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3  centre), 
was  fired  on  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  Russians  were 
still  holding  out  in  force  in  the  village  of  Chou-kuan-pu 
(C  3  south)  against  the  attack  of  the  5th  Division.  All  three 
battalions  of  the  32nd  Regiment  were  therefore  deployed  to 
oo-operate  in  this  attack.  The  three  field  batteries  of  the  column 
also  came  into  action.  As  this  attack  took  the  Russians  in 
Chou-kuan-pu  in  flank,  it  materially  aided  the  5th  Division  in 
the  capture  of  the  village.  From  3  p.m.  until  5  p.m.  I  was  able 
to  see  part  of  the  atti^k  of  the  5th  Division,  as  some  of  the 
infantry  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  above  Chang-tan.  They 
advanced  in  six  lines,  following  each  other  at  over  three  hundred 
yards  distance,  and  the  men  were  extended  to  twenty  paces.    A 

•  See  Map  55. 
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few  scouts  preceded  the  advance,  following  one  another  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  When  they  reached  the  river 
bank  they  formed  up  in  a  thick  line,  almost  shoulder  to 
shoulder 

About  4  p.m.  the  three  mountain  batteries  and  the  battery 
of  captured  guns,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  reserve  of  the 
8th  Division,  came  into  action  against  Chou-kuan-pu  from 
behind  a  low  sand-hill  one  mile  north-east  of  Chang-tan.  Their 
fire  was  returned  by  a  Russian  battery  which  left  Chou-kuan-pu 
about  4.15  p.m.,  and,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  river  bank 
north  of  the  village,  fired  a  few  salvoes  at  the  Japanese  guns. 
It  never  sticceeded  in  getting  the  range,  however,  all  the  shots 
falling  short,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  firing  it  limbered 
up  and  went  north.  Shortly  after  5  p.m.  the  four  batteries  of 
the  reserve  suddenly  ceased  firing,  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
saw  some  of  the  5th  Division  enter  Chou-kuan-pu  from  the 
river,  carrying  a  large  Japanese  flag.  The  Russians  were 
now  in  full  retreat  from  Chou-knan-pu,  and  at  6.30  p.m.  the 
8th  Division  c^iUery  again  commenced  firing,  this  time  on 
the  road  near  the  left  river  bank  along  which  the  Russians 
were  retreating.  This  fire  was  kept  up  until  dark,  and 
probably  caused  the  Russians  great  loss,  as  it  took  them  in 
flank. 

Left  i^lvi/mti.' — While  this  was  going  on,  the  left  column 
continued  its  advance  from  Chien  Nien-yu-pao  (B  3  S.E.).  But 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  Russians  in  Tung  Nien-yu- 
pao,  Ying-chia-tzu  (B/C  3)  and  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west),  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  it  reached  Hsiao  Pa-li-pu-tzu 
(C  3  west),  and  here  it  remained  during  the  night,  sending 
out  outposts  to  Nan  San-tai-tzu  (C  3  west).  The  Kussian  rear 
guard  was  in  Piao-to-tzu  (C  3  centre),  while  a  large  force  took 
up  its  quarters  in  Shuang-shu-tun  (C  3  north).  Meanwhile 
the  Third  Army  on  the  left  had  been  pushing  on,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  9th  Division,  which  had  occupied  Pei 
San-tai-tzu  (C  3  west),  attacked  the  Russian  rear  guard  in 
Piao-to-tzu  in  flank  just  before  dark.  This  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  Russians,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  village 
to  Shuang-shu-tun  with  considerable  loss.  A  stand  had 
been  made  at  some  Chinese  graves  about  half-way  between 
the  two  villages,  while  the  Russians  in  Shuang-shu-tun,  who 
had  settled  down  for  the  night,  hastily  roused  Uiemselves  and 
fled  in  disorder  to  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  N.E.),  where  only  a  short  rest 
could  have  been  obtained  before  they  had  again  to  move  on  at 
dawn  under  the  unceasing  pressure  of  the  Japanese.  When  I 
arrived  at  Shuang-^hu-tun  the  next  morning  there  were  signs  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Russians  had  left  in  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  panic  Everything  they  could  not  easily  carry 
away  had  been  left  behind,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
almost  every  imaginable  aiticle  of  the  Russian  soldier's  kit. 
The  commonest  thing  of  all   was    the   wadded   quilt,  which 
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appears  to  be  issued  to  the  men  either  in  lien  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  blanketa  The  thick  felt  boots  worn  by  the  soldiers 
had  been  also  left  in  large  numbers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  artillery  the  reserve  of  the 
8th  Division  was  not  engaged,  and  accordingly  it  remained  in 
the  village  of  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west)  for  the  night.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  division  also  remained  in  this  village, 
while  the  right  and  left  columns  took  up  their  quarters  in 
Wang-hsi-tai  (C  3  centre)  and  Hsiao  Pa-ii-pu-tzu  (C  3  west) 
respectively. 

Tliongh  the  8th  Division  was  not  heavily  engaged  during 
the  2nd  March,  it  was  a  trying  day  for  the  troops,  owing  to  a  fall 
of  snow  which  a  cold  piercing  wind  blew  in  the  faces  of  the 
men. 

The  casualties  were  under  50. 

The  Russian  forces  opposed  to  the  division  consisted  of  the 
Ist  and  5th  Rifle  Brigades,  though  shoulder  straps  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Rifle  Brigades  and  of  the  42nd  Division  were  also 
foond,  as  well  as  caps  of  the  43rd,  137th  and  148rd  Regiments. 

Operations  of  3rd  March. — In  the  early  morning  of  the  3rd  3rd 
the  Russian  rear  guards  were  in  the  villages  of  Hsin-ma-tien* 
(C  3  north),  Shuang-slm-tun  (C  3  north),  and  Ma-tou-lan 
(C  3  east).  The  dispositions  of  the  division  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous  day.  The  left  column  was  ordered  to 
continue  the  pursuit,  and  the  right  column  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  and  advance  up  the  left  bank. 

Left  Column. — rThis  column  left  Hsiao  Pa-li-pu-tzu  (C  3  west) 
at  5.30  am.^  and  passing;  through  Piao-to-tzu,  captured  by  the 
dth  Division,  Third  Army,  the  previous  evening,  occupied 
Shuang-shu-tun  about  8.30  a.m.  Alter  leaving  this  village  the 
left  column  was  considerably  delayed  by  fire  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  as  the  Russians  were  still  in  occupation  of  the 
villages  on  that  bank,  and  it  was  not  until  11  a.m«  that  Li-ta-pu 
(C  3  K.E.)  was  occupied.  The  left  column  was  now  well  in 
advance  of  the  right  column,  and  as  the  Russians  were  in 
considerable  stren^h  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  threatening 
to  cut  off  the  column^  it  was  unable  to  get  any  further  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  column  then  continued  its 
advance  towards  Hou-cLia-pu  (D  3  N.w.),  which  it  reached 
abciat  3.30  pjn. 

About  4  o'clock  a  further  advance  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  Ku-cheng  tzu  (D  3  N.w.),  but  the  precaution  of  sendiog  a 
flaink  guard  to  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  (D  2/3)  seems  to  have  been 
omitted.  As  a  result  of  this  there  were  no  troops  in  front  of 
the  reserve  of  the  division,  which  advanced  in  column  of 
route  through  Li-ta-pu  against  Ta-tzu-shan-pu.  While  in  this 
fonnation  they  weie  fired  on  by  the  artillery  of  the  Russian 
rear  guard  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu.  The  column  accordingly  at  once 
deployed  to  attack  this  village.    To  assist  in  this  attack  the 

•  See  Map  5S. 
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left  column  deployed  one  battalion  of  the  5th  Regiment, 
whilst  another  battalion  of  the  same  regiment  occupied 
Ku-cheng-tzu.  The  Russian  infantry  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  offered 
only  a  very  slight  resistance,  but  their  artillery  continued  in 
action,  retiring  gradually  to  Wai-chia-pu  (D  2/3), 

The  latter  village  was  defended  by  the  21st  Regiment  of  the 
61st  Division  of  reserves.  Major-Ueneral  Yoda  deployed  two 
battalions  of  the  5th  Regiment  to  attack  it  about  6.30  p.m.  The 
guns  of  the  left  column  and  those  of  the  reserve  came  into 
action  behind  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  and  subjected  Wai-chia-pu  to  a 
severe  bombardment.  The  Russians,  however,  evidently  had 
no  intention  of  holding  it,  as  before  the  Japanese  attack  had 
developed  they  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  retired  to  Tu-tai-tzu 
(D  2  S.E.).  By  8  o'clock  Wai-ohia-pu  was  occupied  by  these 
two  battalions  of  the  5th  Regiment,  but  most  of  the  houses  wero 
in  flames,  and  the  troops  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
quarters  for  the  night. 

Eight  Column. — This  column  crossed  the  Hun  River,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  following  informa- 
tion was  given  me  by  the  divisional  staff  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  column  : — Crossing  the  river  near  Tou-tai-tzu  (C  3  centre), 
it  occupied  this  village  without  much  resistance  being  offeree!, 
though  it  was  strongly  defended  by  earthworks.  The  column 
then  reached  Ma-tou-lan  (C  3  east)  at  10.30  a.m.,  Hsin-kai-ho 
(D  3  west)  at  2  p.m.,  and  La-ta-pu  at  2.30  p.m.,  driving  out  the 
Russian  rear  gucuxls  in  these  villages.  Chang-tang-pu  (D  3  north), 
however,  w^s  found  by  the  advanced  guiuxl  to  be  held  by  one 
regiment  of  Russian  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
Tlie  column  did  not  attempt  to  attack  this  village,  but  re-crossed 
the  river  at  La-ta-pu.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  banks, 
the  guns  and  wagons  of  the  column  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
bridge  near  Ma-tou-lan,  where  they  re-crossed.  The  column 
remained  during  the  night  in  Hou-cbia-pu  (D  3  N.W.).  Without 
the  divisional  orders  and  reports  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
way  this  column  co-operated  with  the  5th  Division,  which  was 
also  moving  up  the  left  bank.* 

Divisional  Reserve. — The  head-quarters  of  the  division,  with 
the  reserve,  left  Ho-chia-chuang  (C  3  west)  at  6  a.m.,  reaching 
Shuang-shu-tun  at  9.30.  The  left  colimin  of  the  division  at  thiH 
hour  was  attacking  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  KB.),  but  on  the  left  bank  «>f 
the  river  the  Russians  were  still  as  far  south  as  Ma-tou-lan,  and 
the  right  column,  which  had  crossed  to  the  left  bank  near  Tou* 
tai-tzu  (G  8  centre),  had  not  made  much  progresa  Consequently 
when  the  divisional  reserve  reached  Shuang-shu-tun  they  found 
the  Russians  still  in  possession  of  the  villages  across  the  river.  In 
Yang-fang-shen,  a  village  situated  just  opposite  Shuang-shu-tun» 
a  detachment  of  Russian  infantry  was  posted,  and  their  fii^ 
considerably  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  division. 
Ideut-Qeneral    Tatsumi    accordingly,  hiding    that   the   right 
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column  was  still  south  of  Ma-tou-lan^  ordered  an  attack  on 
Tang-fang-shen  with  the  divisional  reserve.  Two  companies  of 
the  31st  B^ment  were  sent  across  the  river  at  9.45  a.m.  to 
attack  from  the  soutli,  while  two  other  companies  occupied  a 
small  mound  on  the  right  bank  from  which  to  bring  flank 
fire  to  bear  on  the  village.  But  the  Russians  at  10  a.m.  began 
to  retire,  and  by  10.30  a.m,  their  artillery  was  shelling  the 
village  they  had  just  vacated,  as  well  as  the  two  companies 
lining  the  small  hill.  The  latter,  being  behiDd  cover^  suffered 
no  ca8ualtie&  At  10.40  a.m.  the  two  companies  of  the  31st 
Regiment  which  had  crossed  the  river  entered  the  village.  The 
Russian  artillery  fire  only  lasted  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
When  it  had  ceased  the  troops  lining  the  small  hill  formed 
up  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  joining  the  rest  of  the  divisional 
reserve,  left  Shuang-shu-tun  at  11  a.m.  and  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  to  near  Li-ta-pu  (C  3  N.E.). 

Afber  this  small  action  the  divisional  reserve  proceeded  to 

Li-ta-pu  along  the  river  bank.    The  right  bank  here  was  about 

thirty  feet  high,  and  very  steep.     About  half  way  to  Li-ta-pu  a 

road  had  been  cut  in  this  steep  bank  down  to  the  river,  and 

there  were  signs  that  troops  had  crossed  recently  from  the  left 

bank.     The  road  to  Li-ta-pu  then  crossed  a  small  stream  by 

a  badly-constructed  pile  bridge,  and  from  now  onwards  there 

were  many  marks  of  a  hasty  retreat.     Li-ta-pu  was  reaxshed 

at  12.15   p.nL,   where    al)out    20   wounded    Russians,    chiefly 

belonging  to  the  8th  Army  Corps,  were  found.     It  looked  as 

if  the  Russians  opposite   the   5th   and   4th  Divisions,  Second 

Japanese  Army^  were  retiring  to  the  right  bank  to  confront 

the  8th  Division,  while  the  Rifle  Brigades  which  opposed  the 

8th  Division  at  Yueh-pu-tzu  on  the   1st   March  went  north 

to  oppose  the  Third  Army.     I  saw  no  more  signs  of  these  Rifle 

les. 


At  4  pjn.  the  divisional  resei*ve  left  Li-ta-pu.     At  this  hour 

the  left  column  was  in  Hou-chia-pu  (D  9  N.W.),  so  that,  as 

ooted  above,  there  were  no  troops  in  front  of  the  divisional 

reserve  advancing  in  oolunm  of  route  to  Ta-tzu-shan-pu  (D  2/3). 

No  firing  had   been   heard   from   this  direction  for  over  an 

hour,  but  the   Russians  were  still   in  the   village,  and   four 

hor»e  artillery  guns  were  posted   on  its  northern   side.     The 

ecdamn  advanced    for    about   three-quarters  of   a  mile  from 

Li-ta-pu,  when  suddenly  Russian  volleys  were  heard  from  the 

direction    of   Eu-cheng-tzu,  and  a  Russian  patrol  was  seen 

disappearing  among  the  trees  on  the  river  bank.    The  column 

at  once  stopped,  and  a  staff  officer  and  two  patrols  were  sent 

out  to  reconnoitre.     Before  they  had  gone  lar,  the   Russian 

guns  opened  fire,  and  their  shrapnel  b^gan  to  burst  in  close 

proximity  to  the  column.    But  before  any  casualties  occurred,  a 

rapid  deployment  was  made  by  the  infantry,  while  the  divisional 
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staff  and  cavalry  escort  scattered  in  a  very  short  time,  and  took 
cover  behind  a  small  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
artillery  turned  back  to  Li-ta-pu.  Two  companies  1st  Battalion 
Slst  Regiment  were  at  the  head  of  the  column  as  escort  to  the 
general,  and  these  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  about 
three  paces  interval.  The  2nd  Battalion  Slst  Regiment  had 
not  yet  left  Li-ta-pu,  so  three  companies  at  once  came  out 
and  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  Li-ta-pu-Ta-tzu-shan-pu  road. 
Each  of  these  three  companies  deployed  two  of  its  three  sections 
to  ten  paces  interval,  the  third  section  of  each  following  in  rear 
of  the  other  two  sections  at  one  hundred  yards  distance,  but  not 
extended.  The  fourth  company  followed  at  six  hundred  yards 
distance,  moving  at  first  to  the  flank  in  column  of  sections.  As 
Hoon  as  the  three  leading  companies  had  deployed  two  sections 
each,  and  had  taken  up  the  proper  alignment  and  direction,  the 
third  section  of  each  company  extended  also,  and  reinforced  the 
other  two.  filling  up  the  intervals  between  men.  This  must 
have  mixed  up  the  sections  considerably,  and  is  not  what 
Jai^inese  officers  tell  me  is  the  usual  mode  of  reinforcing. 
However,  in  this  case  it  vras  done.  The  line  must  have  been 
about  three  thousand  yards  long,  but  I  could  not  see  how  far  it 
HiretohtHi,  While  this  deployment  was  going  on,  two  battalions 
of  reserve  infantry  came  up  from  in  rear,  and  moved  off  along 
the  road  to  Hsiao-tiu-shan-pu,*  which  was  reached  shortly  after 
5  o'olook. 

After  the  first  few  salvoes  the  Russian  guns  north  of  Ta-tzu- 
Mhan-pu  limbered  up  and  retired  to  Wai-chia-pu,  where  they  took 
up  a  new  position,  and  fired  on  the  Japanese  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu. 
Tne  divisional  commander  and  the  artillery  of  the  divisional 
iH'aerve  left  Li-ta-pu  for  the  second  time  at  5.30  p.m.,  reaching 
Ta-tzu-shan-pu  shortly  after  6  o'clock.  It  seems  probable  that 
if  the  Russians  had  allowed  the  column  to  advance  from  Li-ta-pu 
for  another  one  thousand  yards  before  opening  fire,  or  if  they  had 
made  use  of  rapid  fire,  Lieut.-Qeneral  Tatsumi's  column  would 
have  suffered  very  considerably.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
no  casualties.  Wai-chia-pu  was  attacked  by  the  left  column  as 
already  described.  The  head-quarters  of  the  division  remained 
during  the  night  in  Ta-tzu-shan-pu. 

.  Xar,  Opei^ationa  of  Uh  March. — This  day  was  the  last  day  of 

pursuit  until  the  main  Russian  army  retired  on  the  9th.  The 
advance  was  much  slower  than  on  the  two  previous  days,  and 
the  distftnce  covered  was  only  about  six  or  seven  miles.  As  the 
riglit  column,  under  Major-Qeneral  Kamada,  had  re-crossed  from 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  River  on  the  previous  day, 
and  funned  up  in  Hou-chia-pu  (D  3  N.w.)f  behind  the  divisional 
reserve,  the  8th  Division  was  now  in  one  column,  with  the  4th 

^  Ono  milu  north-west  of  Ta-tzn-shan-pu.  f  See  Map  55. 
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Brigade,  under  Major-General  Toda,  leading.    The  distribution 
of  the  division  was  as  follows : — 

Advanced  guard : — 

Vanguard — 

Half  a  section  of  the  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
1st  Battalion  31st  Infantry  Regiment. 
1  company  8th  Engineer  Battalion. 
1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Mainguard — 

2nd  Battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
3  batteries  mountain  artillery. 
3  batteries  field  artillery. 

Right  flank  guard — 

1  section  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 

2nd  Battalion  Slst  Infantry  Regiment. 

1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Left  flank  guard — 

1  section  8th  Cavalry  Regiment. 
1st  Battalion  5th  Infantry  Regiment. 
3rd  Battalion  5th  Infiemtry  Regiment. 
1  battery  mountain  artillery. 

Main  body  of  division — 

16th  Infantry  Brigade. 

Occupation  of  Tu-tai-tztu — ^The  advanced  troops  left  Wai- 
chia-pu  (D  2  south)  at  6  a.m.,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Russians  in  the  morning  fog,  strongly  entrenched  in  the  village 
of  Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2  east).  This  village  was  a  much  stronger 
village  for  defence  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hun,  and  the  Russians  oflered  a  more  stubborn  resistance 
than  any  they  had  made  since  the  1st  MarcL  The  bank  which 
generally  encircles  Chinese  villages  had  been  thickened,  and  a 
trench  about  seven  to  eight  feet  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  had  been  dug  outside,  evidently  before  the  winter  set 
in.  Though  the  ditch  was  only  about  ten  feet  wide,  it  was 
impossible  to  leap  it,  as  the  bank  sloped  very  steeply  from  the 
crest  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  frozen  earth  standing  at  the 
steepest  possible  slope  and  giving  no  foothold.  The  banks  were 
four  to  five  feet  high  and  not  loopholed. 

By  8.30  a.m.  the  attack  had  developed.  The  mountain 
artillery  of  the  vanguard  and  right  flank  guard  came  into  action 
south-east  of  Wai-chia-pu,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  the 
1st  Battalion  31st  R^ment  directly  against  the  village  of 
Ta-tai-tzu,  while  the  Ist  Battalion  5ih  Regiment,  concealed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  some  clumps  of  trees,  advanced  against  the 
Russian  right  The  Russians  were  greatly  assisted  by  fiire  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  River  Hun,  which  delayed  the  Japanese 
advance  considerably.  The  Russian  rear  guard  did  not  make 
such  a  successful  retreat  as  usual,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  it  was  surprised  in  the  momiDg  mist,  which  was  always 
very  thick  just  as  it  was  getting  light  The  Japanese  were 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  village  when  they  were  dis- 
covered, but  they  were  almost  as  much  surprised  as  the  Eussians. 
The  latter  left  from  40  to  50  killed  and  wounded  in  the  village, 
besides  an  officer  and  over  30  men  who  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
number  of  casualties  were  caused  during  the  Russian  retreat  to 
the  next  village.  The  retreating  troops  followed  the  line  of  the 
small  stream,  which  was  very  well  marked  out  by  the  trees  and 
bushes  on  its  banks,  and  made  a  good  mark  for  the  Japanese 
gunners  to  range  on.  Their  practice  was  very  good,  judging  by 
the  number  of  shells  which  lay  about  on  the  ice,  and  by  the 
number  of  Russians  lying^  dead  in  and  near  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  From  15  to  20  Japanese  were  kiUed  in  the  attack, 
chiefly  at  a  range  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  village. 

Occupation  of  Ning-kuan-tun  and  Tu-lin-pu.* — The  oppo- 
sition encountered  in  the  next  two  villages,  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and 
Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu,  was  not  great,  but  delay  was  caused  by  two 
batteries  of  Russian  artillery  near  the  village  of  Mo-chia-pu, 
which  took  the  advance  in  flank  at  a  range  of  3,000  yards. 
However,  the  Japanese  pushed  on,  and  by  11  a.m.  both  villages 
were  occupied  by  the  advanced  troopa  At  12  noon  an  order 
was  received  by  Major-General  Yoda  to  advance  through 
Yu-lin-pu  (D/E  2)  to  Kan-kuan-tun  (E  2  west  centre)  with  the 
vanguard  of  his  force,  and  with  the  left  flank  guard  to  advance 
through  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2  east)  and  Yang-shih-tun  (D  2  east) 
to  Liu-kuan-tun.  To  the  north-east  of  the  two  villages  (D  2  east) 
of  Ta  Yu-shu-pu  and  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  lies  a  railway  embank- 
ment, constructed  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company 
before  it  was  decided  to  run  the  railway  close  to  Mukden.  It 
runs  generally  in  a  south-east  direction  from  near  the  village 
of  Ta-tzu-pu  (D  2  N.w.),  but  east  of  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu  it  bends 
towards  the  south  to  the  bridge  across  the  Hun  River  near 
Mo-chia-pu.  From  this  bend  to  the  river  the  embankment  was 
defended  by  the  Russians,  and  the  right  flank  guard  was  unable 
to  advance,  being  heavily  fired  on  by  about  three  companies  of 
infantry  on  the  embankment,  as  well  as  by  the  two  batteries  at 
Mo-chia-pu.  Accordingly  it  halted  till  9.30  p.m.,  when  it  joined 
the  main  force  of  Major-General  Yoda's  column  behind  the 
embankment  on  the  road  from  Hsiao  Yu-shurpu  to  Yu-lin-pu. 
Meanwhile  the  left  flank  guard  pushed  od,  and  meeting  with  very 
little  resistance,  crossed  the  railway  embankment  near  Ssu-chia- 
tun  and  occupied  Ning-kuan-tun  about  4  p.m.,  in  co-operation 
with  a  detachment  of  the  9th  Division,  Third  Army.  The 
vanguard  of  Major-General  Yoda's  force  (1st  Battalion  31st 
Regiment)  reached  Yu-lin-pu  about  the  same  time. 

It  had  been  learned  from  Chinese  spies  that  the  Russian  line 
of  defensive  works  was  near  the  railway  line  close  to  Mukden, 

*  F6r  these  operations,  see  dlso  ICap  59. 
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SO  ihe  8tii  Division  continued  to  push  on  to  Kan-kuan-tun 
and  Tang-shih-tun.  The  dispoeitioDs  taken  up  by  5  p.m.  were 
as  follows : — 

Artillery — 

4  batteries    mountain    artillery    on    saDd-hills    east     of 

Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 
2  batteries  mountain  artillery  in  Tu-linpu. 
2  batteries  field  artillery  in  front  of  embank  meDt. 
1  battery  (6  guns)  captured  guns  in  front  of  embankment. 
1  battery  field  artillery  in  Ning-kuan-tun. 

Infantry — 

Ist  and  3rd  Battalions  5th  Regiment  in  Ning-kuan-tun. 
1st  Battalion  31st  Regiment  in  Yu-lin-pu. 
2nd   Battalion    31st   Regiment  and    2nd    Battalion   5th 
Regiment  behind  embankment. 

The   rest  of  the  8th   Division   was    in   Ssu-chia-tun   and 
Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 

First  Attack  on  Yang-ahih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun, 

The  attack  began  with  an  artillery  bombardment  of  the 
three  villages  (£  2  west),  Kan-kuan-tun,  Sha-to-tzu,  and 
Mo-chia-pu,  which  was  replied  to  by  two  batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu, 
one  battery  north  of  Sha-to-tzu,  and  one  battery  south  of 
Sba-to-tzu«  but  the  Russian  artillery  was  steadily  reinforced 
from  now  onwards,  llie  batteries  near  Mo-chin -pu  gave  par- 
&ular  trouble  owing  to  their  flanking  fire.  The  5th  Division 
had  been  expected  by  the  late  afternoon,  but  they  were  still 
br  behind  in  Tu-tai-tzu  (D  2  8.E.),  and  so  these  batteries  at 
Ho-chia-pu  ccmtinued  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  8th  Division. 
One  of  the  two  mountain  batteries  which  had  poshed  on  to 
Yo-lin-pu  received  a  very  severe  bombardment  from  tliese 
latteries,  and  from  the  batteries  at  Sha-to-tzu.  All  the  horses 
were  killed,  and  it  was  put  out  of  action.  The  other  mountain 
battery  took  up  a  position  north-west  of  Yu-lin-pu,  where  it 
was  screened  from  the  Russian  artillery  to  a  certain  extent 
In  the  night  time  emplacements  were  made  for  this  battery  out 
of  furniture  taken  from  houses  in  Tu-lin-pu,  as  well  as  sandbags, 
ammunition  boxes  and  anything  which  gave  cover.  I  saw  a 
suit  of  Russian  uniform  filled  with  earth  and  bricks  used  in 
this  emplacement.  The  battery  was  within  1,300  yards  of  the 
Rossian  infantry  in  Kan-kuan-tun  and  2,500  yards  of  the 
Bossian  battery  at  Sha-to-tzu.  This  battery  was  later  on  joined 
by  two  more. 

The  left  column  in  erossing  the  embankment  and  advancing 
on  Ning-kuan-tun  was  also  heavily  shrapnelled  by  these  Russian 
batteries,  but  little  damage  resulted.  As  it  was  now  getting 
late,  the  infantry  attack  was  not  pushed  on  against  Yang- 
shih-tmi  and  Kan-knan-ton,  but  the  troops  occupied  themselves 
ID  strengtbenisg  their  positions  in  Tu-lin-pu  and  King-kuan-tun, 
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while  scouts  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  vicinity  of  Yang* 
shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun. 

Lieut-General  Tatsumi  and  the  divisional  staff  took  up 
their  quarters  in  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 

Operations  from  Bth  to  Sth  March. — ^The  Russian  retreat 
had  now  ended,  and  the  8th  Division  during  the  next  four  days 
brought  up  all  available  men  and  guns,  and  attacked  them  in 
the  fortified  villages  of  Yang-shih-tun  and  Kan-kuan-tun,  again 
and  again  with  the  greatest  determination.  All  the  attacks 
ended  in  failure,  but  though  Lieut.-General  Tatsumi  failed  to 
break  through  the  line  and  reach  the  railway  south  of  Mukden, 
his  energetic  attacks  caused  the  Russians  to  reinforce  these 
villages  heavily  with  men  and  guns,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  used  to  repel  General  Nogi's  Army,  or  to  penetrate 
between  it  and  the  Second  Army. 

Defensive  Works  at  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun* — 
The  Russian  defensive  works  in  these  villages,  though  not  so 
elaborate  as  those  at  Liao-yang,  were  nevertheless  strong  and 
well  concealed.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  villages  is  typical 
of  the  kind  of  country  over  which  the  Japanese  had  to  attack 
from  one  village  to  another.  Though  the  ground  was  fiat  for 
the  most  part,  hollow  roads,  Chinese  graves,  low  banks  and 
slight  undulations,  gave  a  certain  amount  of  cover  to  the 
atto.cking  troops,  who  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  was  not,  however,  nearly  sufficient  for  the  troops  engaged, 
who  brought  up  sandbags,  and  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
make  cover  by  scraping  up  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground 
with  the  entrenching  shovel.  The  field  of  fire  in  front  of  the 
villages  was  therefore  excellent,  and  all  the  trees  which  inter- 
fered with  this  fire  had  been  cut  down.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  the  defensive  works  was  the  skill  shown  in  their 
concealment.  The  folds  of  the  groimd  had  been  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  as  cover  and  for  concealing  the  works, 
which  were  almost  invisible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards. 

Kan-kuan-tun.^ — ^At  the  south  comer  of  Ean-kuan-tun, 
and  slightly  in  advance  of  it,  was  a  small  infantry  redoubt  A, 
with  a  perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  40  yards,  and  a  command 
of  6  feet. 

A  parapet  and  trench  B,  of  similar  command,  continued  the 
line  for  200  yards  to  the  north-west.  In  front  of  this  trench  a 
line  of  abattis  had  been  laid,  and  another  parapet  C,  of  the 
same  length  but  of  slightly  different  trace,  continued  the  line 
still  further  to  the  north-west.  The  line  was  now  carried  on 
by  a  parapet  D  made  of  bean-cakes  evidently  placed  where  it 
was  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  from  the  other 
trenches,  as  from  a  distance  it  looked  like  a  conspicuous  sand- 
bag parapet.    The  rest  of  the  defences  consisted  of  the  wall 

*  fifed  Map  59.  f  See  sketch  opposite. 
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and  ditch  mirronnding  the  village.  At  the  southern  side  of 
the  village  a  conspicuous  trench  E  had  been  dug  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  redoubt  and  main  trench.  This  also 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  order  to  deceive  the  Japanese 
as  to  the  position  of  the  firing  line,  as  it  showed  no  traces  of 
having  been  occupied. 

Fw-lcuan-twaJ'^ — Between  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun 
lay  another  group  of  houses  called  Fu-kuan-tun,  with  a  line 
of  trenches  in  firont  of  it  about  200  yards  long,  one  of  which 
had  no  parapet,  the  men  firing  from  the  level  of  the  ground 
The  earth  from  the  trench  had  been  heaped  up  behind  to  make 
a  background  to  conceal  the  heads  of  the  men  firing.  The 
sunken  road  near  the  village  had  also  been  turned  into  a 
parapet,  and  each  man  in  the  firing  line  had  hollowed  out  for 
himself  a  niche  in  the  bank,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  safe, 
even  from  high-angle  shrapnel,  though  not  of  course  from  high- 
explosive  shell. 

Yang-shih-tun, — ^Yang-shih-tun  had  a  small  redoubt  in  front 
of  it,  of  nearly  the  same  type  as  the  one  at  Kan-kuan-tan,  but 
with  a  command  of  three  and  a  half  instead  of  six  feet,  and  a 
perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  150  yards.  This  redoubt  was 
strengthened  by  parapets  60  yards  long  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  abattis  and  military  pits  were  used  as  obstacles  in  front. 
The  hollow  road  on  the  northern  side  of  the  village  had  been 
defended  for  about  500  yards,  and  the  rest  of  the  defences 
consisted  of  the  village  wall. 

Including  redoubts  and  trenches,  the  line  of  defence  of  the 
two  villages  was  about  2,500  yards  long. 

On  the  left  of  the  Russian  line,  looking  towards  the  Japanese, 
lay  the  two  villages  of  Sha-to-tzu  (Hsia  Sha-to-tzu,  and  Shang 
Sha-to-tzu),  defended  by  well-concealed  redoubts,  and  on  the 
right,  about  1,600  yards  to  the  north-east,  quite  in  the  open 
with  no  villages  near,  was  another  infantry  redoubt  with  a 
perimeter,  excluding  gorge,  of  100  yards.  Neither  this  redoubt 
nor  the  villages  of  Sha-to-tzu  were  attacked  by  the  8th  Division. 
The  distance  of  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih-tun  from  Mukden 
city  is  about  seven  miles. 

All  the  defences  of  these  three  villages  had  been  constructed 
so  as  to  be  mutually  supporting.  Military  pits  and  abattis  were 
the  only  form  of  obstacles,  and  they  were  only  used  in  front  of 
the  two  redoubts.  Tlie  garrisons  of  the  redoubts  and  trenches 
lived  in  underground  shelters  inside  the  redoubts,  and  behind 
the  trenches ;  communication  trenches  led  to  these  from  the  rear. 
The  reserves  were  in  the  deep  trench  in  rear  of  the  village. 
Head-cover  was  provided  in  the  trenches,  though  not  in  the 
redoubts,  by  forming  loopholes  with  bricks,  sods,  ammunition 
boxes,  &c.,  but  there  was  no  example  of  overhead  cover  for  the 
men  in  the  firing  line. 

•i8f6«Map59. 
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sh  Xar.  Second  Attack  on  Kcm-haan-tun  amd  Fanflf-«iliA-fwi.* — The 

attack  which  had  been  discontiDaed  the  previous  evening  was 
ordered  to  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Ideut-Greneral 
Tatsumi's  plan  was  to  make  a  holding  attack  upon  Ean-koan- 
tun  and  Sha-to-tzu  with  two  battalions  m  Tu-lin-pu^  while  the 
main  attack  was  made  upon  Tcuig-shih-tun  with  the  troops 
in  Ning-kuan-tun,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions  5  th 
Regiment  and  the  17th  and  32nd  Begiments ;  these  two  latter 
had  advanced  to  Ning-kuan-tun  during  the  night 

From  about  3  to  4  a.m.  a  little  musketry  was  heard  from  the 
direction  of  Ean-kuan-tun,  caused  by  the  Russians  firing  on  the 
Japanese  patrols,  who  had  advanced  very  close  to  the  works. 
The  musketry  was  independent,  and  not  volley-firings  which 
the  Russians  appear  to  be  giving  up.  At  7  a.m.,  as  the  patrols 
became  visible  to  the  Russians  in  the  early  morning  mist,  the 
musketry  began  again,  and  continued  till  9.30  a.m.  The 
Japanese  replied  to  this  fire  from  Yu-lin-pu,  as  they  wished 
the  Russians  to  think  that  the  attack  was  coming  from  that 
quarter. 

ArtiUery  Preparation, — ^At  8  a.m.  the  Japanese  artillery 
began  firing  at  the  Russian  guns  near  Sha-to-tzu.  The  latter 
had  been  reinforced  since  the  previous  evening,  and  they 
continued  to  be  steadily  reinforced  during  the  day.  The 
6th  Division,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  attacking 
Mo-chia-pu,  was  still  far  behind,  so  the  Russian  batteries  at 
Mo-chia-pu  were  able  to  bring  a  very  deadly  enfilade  fire 
against  the  8th  Division  guns.  These  were  unable  to  stand 
up  against  it,  and  after  attempting  a  change  of  position  on  the 
sand-hill  to  protect  themselves  from  this  fire,  a  change  which 
exposed  them  to  enfilade  fire  from  Sha-to-tzu,  they  left  the 
sand-hill  altogether  and,  crossing  the  embankment,  came  into 
action  about  twenty  yards  on  the  far  side  of  it.  They  were 
now  comparatively  safe  from  fire  from  the  batteries  at  Mo- 
chia-pu,  but  the  embankment  made  an  excellent  target  for 
the  Russians  to  range  on,  and  during  the  whole  oE  the  5th 
a  continuous  bombardment  was  kept  up  on  the  Jap€uiese  guns 
by  the  Russian  artillery  near  Sha-to-tzu.  The  practice  of  the 
Russian  artill.ery  was  excellent  Having  the  range  exactly,  it 
was  able  to  search  both  sides  of  the  embankment  very  thoroughly, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  concentrated  its  fire  steadily  on  the  same 
target^  instead  of  constantly  changing  the  objective  in  the  usual 
manner.  We  found  afterwards  several  hundreds  of  shells 
lying  near  the  embankment,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  square 
yard  that  had  not  a  shrapnel  bullet  lying  on  it  The  Russian 
batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu,  finding  that  the  Japanese  gims  had  left 
the  sand-hiU.  began  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  flsioo  Yu-shu-pu, 
where  Lieut.-Qeneral  Tatsumi's  head-quarters  were,  and  on  the 
ground  between  the  villages  over  which  reinforcements  might  be 
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expected  to  advance.  This  fire  had  the  effect  of  keeping  every- 
one in  Hsiao  Yn-shu-pu  nnder  cover  but  did  not  interfere  with 
the  infantry  reserves  concealed  behind  the  sand-hills.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  fire  which  these  batteries  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  village  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  I  saw  no 
casualties  at  all. 

Infantry  Advance, — The  advance  of  the  infantry  from 
Ning-kuan-tun  began  about  9.30  a.m.  The  1st  and  3rd 
Battalions  5th  Regiment  moved  forward  against  Tang-shih-tun, 
following  the  line  of  the  roads  between  Ning-kuan-tun  and  that 
village.  The  Ist  Battalion  17th  Regiment,  deploying  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  Ning-kuan-tun,  advanced  against  the 
southern  side  of  Tang-shih-tun,  while  the  2nd  Battalion  32nd 
B^ment  moved  against  Fu-kuan-tun,  on  the  right  of  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  17th  Regiment.  No  opposition  was  at  first 
encountered.  The  Ru&sians  almost  invariably  open  fire  at 
1,500  yards,  and  as  the  infantry  advanced  without  being  fired 
on,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Russians  had  already  retired.  Seeing 
ihe  apparent  success  of  the  attack,  Major-Qeneral  Yoda  ordered 
the  2nd  Battalion  5th  Regiment,  behind  the  sandhill  near  Hsiao 
Yu-shu-pu,  to  advance  across  the  embankment  to  Yu-lin-pu,  and 
just  about  the  time  this  battalion  began  to  move  off,  the  left 
attack  arrived  within  700  yards  of  Yang-shih-tun  and  Fu-kuan- 
tun.  Suddenly  a  heavy  fire  opened  from  the  Russian  linen. 
The  Japanese  infantry,  advancing  over  the  open  ground,  suffered 
severely,  and  being  unable  to  get  on,  fell  back  a  short  distance, 
the  17th  to  a  small  stream,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions 
5th  Regiment  to  some  broken  ground  about  800  yards  from 
Yang-shih-tun,  and  in  line  with  this  stream.  The  attack  of  the 
2nd  Battalion  32nd  Regiment  met  with  no  better  fortune. 
When  the  Russian  fire  began,  they  were  about  1,000  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun,  but  they  succeeded  by  rapid  rushes  in  advancing 
another  two  hundred  yards  or  so  to  a  position  in  line  with 
Tu-lin-pu.  Here  they  remained,  while  reinforcements  followed 
m  quick  succession  to  the  same  spot.  These  reinforcements 
appeared  to  suffer  very  little  during  their  advance.  They  were 
extended  to  at  least  five  paces,  and  moved  very  rapidly, 
eontinuing  the  reinforcement  till  about  12  noon. 

At  this  hour  Major-General  Yoda  received  a  report  from 
Xajor-Gencral  Eamada,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  Ning- 
knan-tun,  to  say  that  as  the  enemy  at  Yang-shih-tun  appear^ 
to  be  retiring,  he  proposed  to  attack  once  more,  and  asking  if 
M&jor-General  Yoda  would  detach  part  of  the  31st  Regiment  in 
Yu-lin-pu  to  co-operate  in  this  attack  A  reply  was  sent  back 
to  say  that  the  orders  were  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the 
5th  Division  in  their  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu,  and  that,  as  the 
enemy  was  in  considerable  strength  at  this  place,  it  was  not 
possible  to  detach  any  more  troops.  The  combined  attack, 
therefore,  did  not  take  place  at  this  stage.  Major- General  Yoda, 
however,  in  case  the  Slst  should  later  on   advance  against 
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Kan-kaan-tun,  ordered  two  companies  of  the  2tid  Battalion 
5th  Regiment,  now  in  Yu-lin-pu,  to  occupy  the  broken  ground 
south-east  of  Yu-lin-pu,  which  faced  Sha-to-tzu. 

At  2  p.m.  information  was  received  that  the  5th  Division 
had  not  yet  reached  the  embankment,  so  that  the  original  plan 
of  an  attack  on  Ean-kuan-tun  in  co-operation  with  the  attack 
of  the  5th  Division  on  Sha-to-tzu  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  attack  Yang-shih-tun  again, 
and  Major-General  Yoda  was  ordered,  at  2.40  p.m.,  to  assist 
this  attack  with  the  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  at  the 
embankment^  while  continuing  to  fire  at  Sha-to-tzu  with  the 
mountain  guns. 

An  advance  was  again  made,  about  4.30  p.m.,  both  by  the 
troops  in  Ning-kuan-tun  and  by  those  in  Yu-lin-pu.  The  left 
attack  got  no  further  than  in  the  morning,  being  met  with  an 
overwhelming  fire  from  Yang-shih-tun.  The  right  attack  sent 
forward  one  company  of  the  31st  Regiment  against  Elan-kuan- 
tun,  which  succeeded  in  reaching  some  broken  ground  350  yards 
from  the  Russian  trenches.  The  Russians  let  them  approach  to 
400  yards,  and  then  opened  a  deadly  fire,  which  caused  many 
oasualtiea.  This  company  could  now  neither  advance  nor  retreat, 
and  had  to  remain  in  this  place  till  dark,  when  it  retired  to 
Yu-lin-pu. 

The  5th  ended  without  any  further  progress  having  been 
added  to  that  of  the  previous  day,  but  the  5th  Division  had  now 
arrived  at  Ta  Yu-shu-pu,  and  had  drawn  off  the  attention  of  the 
Mo-chia-pu  batteriea  Accordingly  twelve  15-cm.  and  six  9-cm. 
howitzers  were  sent  by  the  Army  commander  to  the  sand-hill 
which  the  mountain  guns  had  been  compelled  to  vacate  in  the 
morning.  With  the  aid  of  these  heavy  guns  it  was  expected 
that  the  Russian  resistance  would  be  broken  down  during  the 
following  day. 

Divisional  head-quarters  remained  in  Hsiao  Yu-shu-pu. 
During  the  evening  an  order  arrived  at  head-quarters  from 
the  commander  of  the  Second  Army  to  the  effect,  that  after  a 
bombardment  of  the  Russian  positions  of  Yang-shih-tun  and 
Kan-kuan-tun,  next  morning  a  general  attack  would  take  place 
in  co-operation  with  the  5th  and  3rd  Divisions.  The  latter 
division  had  been  in  reserve  under  General  Oku,  but  as  the 
Third  Army  had  now  advanced  northwards  to  outflank  the 
Russian  right,  it  took  up  its  position  on  the  left  of  the 
8th  Division.  To  the  3rd  Division  was  assigned  the  task  of 
attacking  the  villages  in  front  of  Chang-shih-tun,  while  the 
5th  Division  was  ordered  to  attack  Sha-to-tzu  and  Mo-chia-pu. 
The  detachment  of  the  9th  Divi.sion  which  liad  occupied  Ning- 
kuan-tun  had  now  gone  north  with  the  rest  of  the  Third 
Army,  so  Ning-kuan-tun  was  now  occupied  by  the  8th  Division 
only.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  press  home  the  attack  on 
Kan-kuan-tun,  as  well  as  on  Yang-shih-tun,  instead  of  making 
merely  a  containing  attack  on  the  former  village,  as  had  been 
planned  at  first. 
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AriiUery  Bomha/rdment^ — The  dispositions  of  the  troops  6th  1 
on  the  6th  March  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  day. 
From  8  a.m.  the  heavy  gmis  on  the  sand-hill  began  bombarding 
Kan-kuan-tun  and  Tang-shih-tun,  but  made  little  impression 
on  the  Russian  defences,  as  they  had  not  located  the  trenches 
and  redoubts.  The  field  and  mountain  guns  also  directed  their 
fire  on  these  two  villages.  In  reply  to  this  fire,  the  Russian 
15-cm.  howitzers,  about  fourteen  in  number,  behind  Yang-shih- 
tan  and  Kan-kuan-tun  bombarded  Tu-lin-pu  and  Ning-kuan-tun, 
while  both  heavy  and  field  guns  fired  also  on  the  Japanese 
artillery,  and  at  intervals  dropped  shells  all  over  the  open 
ground  between  the  villages,  often  without  any  apparent  target. 
This  artillery  bombardment  continued  all  day,  the  Russian  guns 
being  reinforced  hour  by  hour,  till  in  the  afternoon  there  were 
at  least  ten  batteries,  or  about  eighty  guns,  on  the  line  from 
Tang-abih-tun  to  Sha-to-tzu.  The  Japanese  had  at  first  ten 
batteries  field  and  mountain  guns  of  the  8th  Division,  besides 
eighteen  howitzers,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  regiment  of  six 
field  batteries  from  the  army  reserve,  arrived  at  Ssu-chia-tun 
(D  2  centre,  east). 

Infantry  Attack, — While  this  artillery  bombardment  was  in 
progress,  infantry  reconnaissances  were  being  made  from  Ning- 
kuan-tun  and  Tu-lin-pu,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  report^ 
that  the  Russian  defensive  works  lay  along  the  stream  in  front 
of  the  villages.  This  was  afterwards  found  to  be  inaccurate, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  best  way  to  attack  Kan-kuan- 
tun  was  from  the  south-west,  even  though  exposed  to  artillery 
fire  from  Sha-to-tzu,  as  there  was  a  little  cover  in  this  direction, 
whereas  the  ground  to  the  north-west  of  Fu-kuan-tun,  though 
more  sheltered  from  the  Russian  guns,  at  Sha-to-tzu,  was 
absolutely  flat  and  devoid  of  cover. 

The  order  to  attack  was  received  by  the  troops  at  Yu-lin-pu 
about  12.50  p.m.,  and  they  accordingly  made  preparations^ 
sending  word  to  the  5th  Division  on  the  right,  which  was  about 
to  attack  Sha-to-tzu.  Two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment 
which  had  returned  from  Yu-lin-pu  during  the  night  to  their 

Edtion  behind  the  embankment,  and  a  company  of  the  2nd 
ttalion  31st  Regiment,  were  now  ordered  up  to  Yu-lin-pu. 
These  three  companies  crossed  by  half  sections,  dribbling  a  few 
men  at  a  time  across  the  embankment.  They  were  seen  by 
the  Russians  at  Sha-to-tzu,  who  began  to  shell  them  severely, 
but  without  causing  them  many  casualties.  Major-General 
Yoda  followed  himself  at  1.30  p.m.,  with  two  more  companies  of 
Uie  2nd  Battalion  31st  Regiment  At  2.40  p.m.  the  advance 
began.  The  men  were  at  closer  interval  than  I  had  seen 
previously,  being  apparently  at  not  more  than  two  paces.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  move,  the  Russians  poured  a  very  hot 
fire  on  them,  both  shrapnel  and  musketry,  and  the  casualties 
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were  very  numerous,  as  might  have  been  expected  with  such  a 
small  extension,  and  at  such  a  close  range*  It  looked  as  if  fifty 
per  cent,  either  were  shot  down  or  retired  wounded.  Those 
who  seemed  to  sufier  most  were  the  companies  of  the  32nd  Regi- 
ment, which  advanced  over  absolutely  flat  ground,  exposed  to 
flanking  Aire  from  Fu-kuan-tun.  They  reached  a  point  about 
450  yards  from  Ean-kuan-tun,  but  could  get  no  further.  As  the 
Japanese  continued  the  advance,  about  two  battalions  of  the 
Russian  reserves  came  from  the  rear  part  of  the  village  to 
reinforce  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  who,  as  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  Japanese  who  survived  the  attack,  had  already  begun  to 
retreat  The  tire  now  became  so  heavy  that  no  further  advance 
could  be  made,  and  those  who  had  reached  the  broken  ground 
350  yards  from  E[an*kuan-tun  remained  there.  The  2nd  Bat- 
talion 32nd  Regiment  reached  a  point  about  450  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun,  on  the  left  of,  and  a  little  behind,  the  1st  Bat- 
talion 81st  Regiment.  By  3.15  p.m.  the  musketry  fire  had 
almost  died  away.  Another  attempt  was  made  at  4  o'clock  to 
reinforce  the  tit>ops  in  the  firing  line  with  five  companies  of 
the  2nd  Reserve  Regiment,  but  t£as  attempt  did  not  succeed. 

I  could  not  see  the  advance  of  the  infantry  from  Ning-kuan- 
tun,  but  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  foothold  on  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  positions  on 
the  previous  day.  The  5th  Division,  also,  did  not  succeed  in 
its  aavanoe  on  Sha*to-t2u. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  was,  I  think,  due  to  insufficient 
artillery  preparation,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  trenches 
had  not  been  located.  The  redoubts  and  trenches  in  Kan-kuan- 
tun  and  Yang-shih-tun  showed  practically  no  sign  of  damage 
from  heavy  artillery  fire,  though  the  villages  suffered  very  much. 
The  heavy  guns  had  only  been  in  action  during  a  few  hours,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  silence  the  Russian  artillery,  and  the 
mountain  guns  at  Yu-lin-pu  did  not  give  very  much  assistance 
to  the  infantry  attack.  During  most  of  the  morning  they  were 
heavily  shelled  by  the  Russian  guns  at  Sha-to-tzu,  at  a  range  of 
2,000  yards,  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  I  saw  the  guns 
served.  As  the  Russians  had  shelters  only  a  few  yards  behind 
the  trenches,  they  were  able  to  remain  under  cover  during  the 
bombardment,  and  when  the  infantry  advance  began,  to  line  the 
parapet  at  once.  A  frontal  attack  across  the  open  against  such 
powerful  works  had  little  hope  of  success,  even  when  attempted 
by  Japanese  infantry,  unless  the  attacking  troops  were  able  to 
make  entrenchments,  and  to  destroy  the  defensive  works  by 
artillery  fire.  In  this  case  the  works  were  not  destroyed,  and 
as   it  was  impossible  to    make   intrenchments  in   the   frozen 

Sound,  the  Japanese   were  never  able  to  build  up  a  strong 
ing  line  within  decisive  range  of  the  villages. 
Darkness  fell  on  the  6th  with  the  troops  in  much  the  same 
positions  as  on  the    previous    day.       But  another  attack  was 
planned  to  take  place  at  dawn  the  next  day,  and  during  the 
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n^ht  the  troops  were  re-formed,  and  arrangements  made  for 
tiuis  attack. 

Fourth  Attack  on  Yang-shih-tv/ifh  and  Kam^-kuan-tun,^ —  7th  Max 
The  attack  on  the  7th  March  was  ordered  to  be  made  from 
Ning-kuan-tun  on  Yang-shih-tun,  and  from  Yu-lin-pu  on  Ean- 
knan-tun.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Tsugawa, 
5th  Begiment,  and  the  latter  by  Captain  Oyama,  adjutant  of 
the  4th  Brigade.  About  1,300  men  were  collected  from  various 
units  by  Colonel  Tsugawa,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  work 
round  with  part  of  these  to  the  north  comer  of  Yang-shih-tun, 
and  attack  at  dawn  in  co-operation  with  the  rest.  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  attack,  the  troops  got  too  far  to  the  north,  and 
lost  their  way  in  the  dark,  so  that  when  dawn  broke  they  were 
still  some  distance  from  Yang-shih-tun,  and  could  not  co-operate 
in  the  attack.  Some  of  the  5th  and  17tb  Regiments^  however, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shelter  of  some  Chinese  graves  in  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  and  some  actually 
got  into  the  village,  but  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the 
Russians  who  were  concealed  aJong  the  hollow  road  on  the  north 
of  the  village,  and  fired  on  from  the  redoubt,  and  the  attack 
again  failed.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  men  were  killed 
on  this  spot.  The  attack  on  Ean-kuan-tun  met  with  no  better 
fate.  Captain  Oyama  collected  about  400  men  from  the  troops 
at  Yu-lin-pu,  and  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  storm  the  village. 
This  attack  was  better  timed  than  the  other,  but  the  Russian 
fire  was  too  heavy,  and  the  Japanese  had  to  retire,  with  heavy 
loss. 

No  more  attacks  were  made  on  these  villages,  and  the  rest 
of  the  7ih  was  spent  in  reorganizing  the  scattered  units.  The 
men  lying  behind  the  sandbag  banks  did  not  appear  to  be  fired 
on  very  much  by  the  Russian  infantry,  though  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  up  and  changing  their  positions  constantly. 
Keinforcements  were  being  dribbled  up  by  twos  and  threes. 
The  Russian  artillery  at  Sha-to-tzu  continued  to  fire  on  these 
troops  with  shrapnel  during  most  of  the  day,  and  it  also 
bombarded  the  open  plain  west  of  Ning-kuan-tun  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  previous  day.  During  the  morning,  numbers 
of  wounded  streamed  back  from  Ning-kuan-tun,  some  walking, 
otherji  carried  by  Chinese  streteher  bearers,  and  they  were 
constantly  fired  on  by  the  Russian  artillery  from  Sha-to-tzu. 
At  that  range  (3,500  to  4,000  yards),  I  do  not  think  the 
Russian  gunners  could  have  clearly  distinguished  their  target 
through  the  haze,  which  generally  lasted  till  past  noon.  They 
frequently  bombarded  this  part  of  the  ground  for  half-an-hour 
at  a  time  when  nothing  was  there.  Both  Ning-kuan-tun  and 
To-lin-pu  were  severely  bombarded  by  the  Russian  heavy 
artillery,  and   most  of  the  houses  in  the  latter  village  were 

•  Bee  Maps  55  aod  59. 
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destroyed.  The  Russian  batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu  retired  a  short 
distance  owing  to  pressure  from  the  5th  Division. 

h  Mar.  Operations  of  Sth  March. — ^There  is  nothing  to  note  regarding 

the  operations  of  the  Sth  Division  during  the  day.  It  had  been 
intended  to  attempt  again  to  break  through  the  Russian  line, 
this  time  by  advancing  against  Sha-to-tzu,  but  it  was  even- 
tually decided  to  give  the  troops  another  day's  rest,  possibly  in 
view  of  the  exertions  which  were  to  be  required  of  them  the 
next  morning.  So  no  further  attacks  were  made.  The  artillery 
bombardment  continued  spasmodically  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  day.  An  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu  was  made  by  the  Sth  Division, 
but  the  Russian  works  were  as  strong  as  those  of  Ean-kuan-tun 
and  Yang-shih-tun,  and  the  Sth  Division  fared  no  better  than 
the  Sth. 

This  was  the  last  day  that  the  main  force  of  the  Sth  Division 
remained  in  Ning-kuan-tun  and  Yu-ling-pu.  At  midnight  a 
sudden  order  came  to  the  division  to  march  northwards  round 
the  rear  of  the  3rd  Division  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fun-tai 
(E  1  west).*  This  sudden  move  was  ordered  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  Russians  might  penetrate  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Armies,  as  on  the  7th  they  had  made  a  strong 
counter-attack  on  the  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  (E  1/2),  near 
Li-kuan-pu,  occupied  by  the  3rd  Division.  The  line  occupied 
by  this  division  was  a  very  long  one,  extending  from  Fun-tai 
through  Fei-chia-tun  (D/E  1)  to  Id-kuan-pu,  and  as  the  Third 
Army,  towards  the  north,  was  also  on  a  very  wide  front,  an 
energetic  counter-attack  by  the  Russians  at  the  gap  between 
the  3r4  Division  and  Third  Army  might  have  had  a  very 
disastrous  effect.  As  this  movement  was  secret,  the  foreign 
attaches  were  sent  back  to  the  Second  Army  Head-Quarters  at 
Hsiao  Chin-tsui-tzu  (D  2  centre).  The  following  account  was 
given  me  by  an  officer  of  the  divisional  staff: — 

Operations  from  9th  to  11th  March. — Leaving  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  Slst  Regiment  in  Yu-lin-pu  (D/E  1),  and  the 
17th  Regiment  in  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2,  east),  the  remainder  of 
the  division  marched  northwards,  taking  the  route  through 
Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2  east)  behind  the  eml^kment,  so  that  the 
movement  should  not  be  visible  to  the  Russians.  (It  turned  out 
that  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  an  extremely  thick  dust  storm  hid  everything  from  view.) 
The  troops  were  divided  into  two  detachments.  The  3rd  Bat- 
talion 31st  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  back  from  the  Army 
reserve  on  the  7th  to  join  the  division,  together  with  a  battalion 
of  reserve  infantry,  and  one  battalion  32nd  Regiment,  left  their 
former  positions  at  6  am.,  and  marched  through  Chang-shih- 
tun  (D  2  east)  and  Hou-ming-tun  (D  1  south)  to  Eu-chia-tzu 
(D  1  east).  The  original  intention  had  been  to  advance  to 
Fun-tai  (E  1  west),  but  seeing  that  the   Russians  were   not 

•  See  Map  55. 
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making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  tbe  line  (possibly  owing  to  the 
dost  storm),  these  three  battalions  remained  in  Fun-tai.     Mean- 
^i^hile  the  rest  of  the  8th  Di\nsion  left  at  7  a.m.  and  assembled 
near    Te-chang-yin-tzu   (D   2   centre),  advancing   from    there 
-through    Hsing-ming-tun  (D   2  north)  and    Hou-ming-tun  to 
Chia-tien  (D  1).     Here  it  deployed  on  the  line  Fun-tai-Chang- 
irang-chiao  (E  1),   extending  its  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
north  of  this.     The  troops  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  this 
line  returned  to  their  own  divisions.     Four  16 -cm.  howitzers, 
and  six  15-cm.  howitzers  (old  pattern),  took  up  a  position  north 
of  Liu-chia-huang  (E  1  west),  while  three  batteries  field  artillery 
were  brought  up  to  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1  west),  and  six  batteries 
mountain  artillery  to  a  position  a  little  south  of  this.     Emplace- 
ments for  this  artillery  were  made  during  the  night. 

On  the  10th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  main  force  of  the 
division,  consisting  of  the  5th  Regiment  (three  battalions), 
ansembled  on  the  road  between  San-chia-tzu  (D  1  east)  and 
Ta-shih-chiao.  At  10  a.m.  the  Russians  opposite  the  8th  Divi- 
sion began  to  retire  to  the  north,  heavily  fired  on  by  the 
Japanese  artillery.  Accordingly  the  division  began  to  pursue 
the  retiriug  enemy  in  two  columns : — 

Left  Column  (Major-General  Eamada). 
32nd  Regiment. 

1  battalion  reserve  infantry. 
3  batteries  field  artillery. 

Right  Column. 

2  battalions  reserve  infantry. 

3  batteries  field  artillery. 

The  right  column  advanced  from  Fun-tai  (E  1  west),  and 
the  left  from  Hsiao-shu-tun  (E  1  centre),  with  the  3rd  Battalion 
Slat  Regiment  and  six  batteries  mountain  artillery  between 
the  two  columns.  The  5th  Regiment  followed  in  rear.  The 
artillery  of  the  left  column,  together  with  two  of  the  mountain 
batteries,  opened  fire  upon  the  Russians  near  Ta-ping-chuang, 
continuing  the  fire  until  about  2.30  p.m.,  when  the  riglit  arrived 
near  this  place.  Here  the  troops  halted,  and  the  5th  Regiment 
(three  battalions)  and  the  3rd  Battalion  31st  Regiment,  under 
llajor-Oeneral  Yoda,  took  up  the  pursuit,  following  up  as  far 
as  the  railway  line  between  the  north  gate  of  Mukden  city  and 
the  northern  Imperial  Tomba  The  3rd  Battalion  5th  Regiment 
passed  through  the  railway  station,  which  w£ts  occupied  at 
420  p.m,  by  the  right  wing,  and  entered  Mukden  by  the  west 

Ete^  coming  out  again  by  the  north  gate  and  halting  at 
a-chia-ah  (F  1).  The  left  wing  advanced  to  the  ground 
between  the  railway  and  the  city,  just  north  of  the  Mukden- 
Hsin-min-tun  road^  where  it  remained. 

On  the  lltb,  Major-Qeneral  Yoda's  Detachment  continued  Htk  IKv 
the  pursuit  towards  Wu-ni-chiu  and  Yun-kuan-tsui,  the  rest 
of  the  division  following  along  the  railway.     When  the  head  of 
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destroyed.  The  Russian  batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu  retired  a  short 
distance  owing  to  pressure  from  the  5th  Division. 

Ear.  Operations  of  Sth  March. — ^There  is  nothing  to  note  regarding 

the  operations  of  the  8th  Division  during  the  day.  It  had  been 
intended  to  attempt  again  to  break  through  the  Russian  line, 
this  time  by  advancing  against  Sha-to-tzu,  but  it  was  even- 
tually decided  to  give  the  troops  another  day's  rest,  possibly  in 
view  of  the  exertions  which  were  to  be  required  of  them  the 
next  morning.  So  no  further  attacks  were  made.  The  artillery 
bombardment  continued  spasmodically  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  day.  An  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu  was  made  by  the  5th  Division, 
but  the  Russian  works  were  as  strong  as  those  of  Elan-kuan-tun 
and  Tang-shih-tun,  and  the  5th  Division  fared  no  better  than 
the  8th. 

This  was  the  last  day  that  the  main  force  of  the  8th  Division 
remained  in  Ning-kuan-tun  and  Yu-ling-pu.  At  midnight  a 
sudden  order  came  to  the  division  to  march  northwards  round 
the  rear  of  the  3rd  Division  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fun-tai 
(E  1  west).*  This  sudden  move  was  ordered  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  Russians  might  penetrate  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Armies,  as  on  the  7th  they  had  made  a  strong 
counter-attack  on  the  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  (E  1/2),  near 
Li-kuan-pu,  occupied  by  the  3rd  Division.  The  line  occupied 
by  this  division  was  a  very  long  one,  extending  from  Fun-tai 
through  Fei-chia-tun  (D/E  1)  to  la^kuan-pu,  and  as  the  Third 
Army,  towards  the  north,  was  also  on  a  very  wide  front,  an 
energetic  counter-attack  by  the  Russians  at  the  gap  between 
the  Srd  Division  and  Third  Army  might  have  had  a  very 
disastrous  effect.  As  this  movement  was  secret,  the  foreign 
attaches  were  sent  back  to  the  Second  Army  Head-Quarters  at 
Hsiao  Chin-tsui-tzu  (D  2  centre).  The  following  account  was 
given  me  by  an  officer  of  the  divisional  staff: — 

Operations  from  9th  to  11th  March, — Leaving  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  31st  Regiment  in  Yu-lin-pu  (D/E  1),  and  the 
17th  Regiment  in  Ning-kuan-tun  (D  2,  east),  the  remainder  of 
the  division  marched  northwards,  taking  the  route  through 
Ssu-chia-tun  (D  2  east)  behind  the  embankment,  so  that  the 
movement  should  not  be  visible  to  the  Russians.  (It  turned  out 
that  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  an  extremely  thick  dust  storm  hid  everything  from  view.) 
The  troops  were  divided  into  two  detachments.  The  3rd  Bat- 
talion 31st  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  back  from  the  Army 
reserve  on  the  7th  to  join  the  division,  together  with  a  battalion 
of  reserve  infantry,  and  one  battalion  32nd  Regiment,  left  their 
former  positions  at  6  a.m.,  and  marched  through  Chang-shih- 
tun  (D  2  east)  and  Hou-ming-tun  (D  1  south)  to  Ku-chia-tzu 
(D  1  east).  The  original  intention  had  been  to  advance  to 
Fun-tai  (E  1   west),  but  seeing  that  the   Russians  were   not 

♦  See  Map  65. 
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making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  tbe  line  (possibly  owing  to  the 
dnst  storm),  these  three  battalions  remained  in  Fun-tai.  Mean- 
while the  rest  of  the  8th  Division  left  at  7  a.m.  and  assembled 
near  Te-chang-yin-tzu  (D  2  centre),  advancing  from  there 
through  Hsing-ming-tun  (D  2  north)  and  Hou-ming-tun  to 
Chia-tien  (D  1).  Here  it  deployed  on  the  line  Fun-tai-Chang- 
wang-chiao  (E  1),  extending  its  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
north  of  this.  The  troops  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  this 
line  returned  to  their  own  divisions.  Four  16-cm.  howitzers, 
and  six  15-cm.  howitzers  (old  pattern),  took  up  a  position  north 
of  Liu-chia-huang  (E  1  west),  while  three  batteries  field  artillery 
were  brought  up  to  Ta-shih-chiao  (E  1  west),  and  six  batteries 
mountain  artillery  to  a  position  a  little  south  of  this.  Emplace- 
ments for  this  artillery  were  made  during  the  night. 

On  the  10th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  main  force  of  the 
division,  consisting  of  the  5th  Regiment  (three  battalions), 
assembled  on  the  road  between  San-chia-tzu  (D  1  east)  and 
Ta-shih-chiao.  At  10  a.m.  the  Russians  opposite  the  8th  Divi- 
sion began  to  retire  to  the  north,  heavily  fired  on  by  the 
Japanese  artillery.  Accordingly  the  division  began  to  pursue 
the  retiring  enemy  in  two  columns : — 

Left  Column  (Major-General  Eamada). 
32nd  Regiment. 

1  battalion  reserve  infantry. 
3  batteries  field  artillery. 

Right  Column. 

2  battalions  reserve  infantry. 

3  batteries  field  artillery. 

The  right  column  advanced  from  Fun-tai  (E  1  west),  and 
the  left  from  Hsiao-shu-tun  (E  1  centre),  with  the  3rd  Battalion 
31st  Regiment  and  six  batteries  mountain  artillery  between 
the  two  columns.  The  5th  Regiment  followed  in  rear.  The 
artillery  of  the  left  column,  together  with  two  of  the  moimtain 
batteries,  opened  fire  upon  the  Russians  near  Ta-ping-chuaug^ 
continuing  the  fire  until  about  2.30  p.m.,  when  the  right  arriv^ 
near  this  place.  Here  the  troops  halted,  and  the  5th  Regiment 
(three  battalions)  and  the  3rd  Battalion  3l8t  Regiment,  under 
Ifajor-Oeneral  Yoda,  took  up  the  pursuit,  following  Up  as  far 
as  the  railway  line  between  the  north  gate  of  Mukden  city  and 
the  northern  Imperial  Tomba  The  3rd  Battalion  5th  Regiment 
passed  through  the  railway  station,  which  was  occupied  at 
4.20  p.m.  by  the  right  wing,  and  entered  Mukden  by  the  west 

Ete^  coming  out  again  hy  the  north  gate  and  halting  at 
u-chia-ah  (F  1).  Tbe  left  wing  advanced  to  the  ground 
between  the  railway  and  the  city,  just  north  of  the  Mukden- 
Hsin-min-tun  road,  where  it  remained. 

On  the  11th,  Major-Qeneral  Yoda's  Detachment  continued  Htk  1 
Uie  pursuit  towards  Wu-ni-chiu  and  Yun-kuan-tsui,  the  rest 
of  tbe  division  following  along  the  railway.    When  the  head  of 
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the  maia  body  reached  Lia-chia-ah  the  diviaicm  was  ordered 
to  stop  pursuit,  and  retire  on  Fnn-tai  and  Fei-chia-tun  (D/E  1), 
with  head-quarters  in  the  former  place. 

The  operations  of  the  division  now  ceased. 

OeneraZ  Notes. — ^Though  the  8th  Division  placed  no  restric- 
tions upon  the  foreign  officers  attached  to  the  division  in  regard 
to  where  they  went  during  the  actions,  very  little  information 
was  given  as  to  the  operations  in  progress.  We  were  provided 
with  maps  compiled  during  the  winter,  but  they  were  inaccurate, 
and  a  later  and  corrected  edition  had  been  issued  to  the 
Japanese  officers,  which  we  did  not  see.  The  foregoing  account 
of  the  operations  was  written  from  what  I  saw  myself,  supple- 
mented by  such  information  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  other 
sources.  As  I  was  ordered  back  from  Manchuria  before  the 
detailed  information  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Second 
Army  was  issued,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
any  possible  discrepancies  between  this  account  and  that  given 
to  the  foreign  attaches  by  the  staff  of  the  Second  Army. 

Infantry  Formations. — ^The  infantry  formations  used  by 
the  8th  Division  were,  as  a  general  rule,  sindlar  to  those  which 
we  now  employ,  the  principle  of  thin  lines  and  great  depth 
being  adhered  to.  The  only  case  I  saw  where  there  was  no 
depth  was  the  surprise  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  March,  when 
the  reserve  of  the  division  pushed  on  in  advance  of  the  right 
and  left  columns,  and  this  was  quite  an  exceptional  case,  as 
only  slight  opposition  was  to  be  expected.  The  particular 
formation  depended  entirely  upon  the  battalion  commanders. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  attack  on  a  position,  one  or  two  companies 
from  each  battalion  were  deployed  at  first,  being  reinforced  later 
on  by  one  or  two  more,  on  one  of  the  flanks,  if  possible.  The 
fourth  company  was  kept  in  reserve  to  the  last  moment.  The 
supports  were  usually  echeloned  in  rear,  and  when  sent  up  to 
reinforce  troops  in  front,  generally  tried  to  come  up  on  the 
flank  of  these  troops,  or  to  fill  up  by  complete  units,  gaps  caused 
in  the  firing  line.  The  system  of  sending  up  one  section  to 
reinforce  another  section  directly  in  front  by  filling  up  intervals 
between  individual  men  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  mixing  up  of  units  thus  caused.  Intervals 
between  men  in  the  firing  line  varied  considerably.  In  some 
cases  I  saw  men  at  twenty  to  thirty  paces  interval,  in  others  at 
two  paces  only,  but  the  average  interval  seemed  to  be  about 
four  paces.  The  supports  were  genercdly  at  about  two  paces 
interval,  while  the  reserves  were  brought  up  in  line  or  in 
column  of  route,  even  within  shrapnel  range  of  the  enemy, 
though  they  deployed  at  once  if  this  fire  was  opened  on  them. 
It  was  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  formations  and  extaisions.  Later 
on,  the  ground  seemed  to  be  dotted  all  over  with  advancing 
figures  in  no  formation  at  all. 
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The  system  of  dribbling  up  reinforcements,  man  by  man,  or 
a  few  men  at  a  time^  was  largely  employed  in  the  fighting  at 
Tang-shih-tnn  and  Elan-kuan-tnn,  where  men  were  constantly 
seen  running  but  from  the  villages  of  Yu-lin-pu  and  Ning-kuan- 
tun  to  reinforce  the  troops  behind  the  rows  of  sandbags.  The 
distance  to  be  covered  was  very  short,  but  I  saw  this  system 
employed  for  bringing  up  some  of  the  reserves  from  the  railway 
bank  to  Yu-lin-pu,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards.  In  this 
case  two  companies  were  brought  up,  five  men  at  a  time,  with 
about  one  hundred  yards  distance^between  the  groups. 

In  the  attack  the  advance  was  made  without  stopping  till 
the  zone  of  Russian  shrapnel  fire  was  reached,  and  if  this  fire 
was  exceptionally  accurate  and  heavy,  the  men  lay  down  and 
waited  for  the  firing  to  slacken  before  again  advancing.  But 
this  did  not  often  happen,  and  halts  were  distinctly  discouraged. 
It  was  always  impreiseed  on  the  men  that  more  loss  was  caused 
by  halting  than  by  pushing  on.  The  long  range  infantry  fire 
of  the  Russians  had  very  little  efiect  on  the  Japanese  advancing 
lines,  which  continued  to  move  on  without  halting.  Though  the 
Russian  musketiy  fire  has  improved  since  the  battle  of  the 
Sba  Ho,  it  is  still  bad,  according  to  Japanese  officers,  who  say  it 
is  always  much  too  high.  The  Russian  infantry  nearly  always 
began  to  fire  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  distance,  but 
at  Yang-shih-tun  they  let  the  Japanese  come  up  to  seven 
hundred  yards,  and  Uien  suddenly  opened  fire.  Up  to  one 
thousand  yards  from  tiie  enemy's  position  the  advance  appeared 
to  be  very  slow,  but  was  continuous,  no  halts  being  made. 
When  this  point  had  been  reached  firing  usually  commenced,  the 
men  advancing  by  rushes  from  this  position,  covered  by  fire 
from  the  remainder,  who  lay  down  and  attempted  to  scrape  up 
a  little  earth  for  cover.  These  rushes  seemed  to  be  made,  not  so 
much  by  sections,  or  half  sections,  as  by  individual  men  or 
small  groups  of  men  pushing  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  their  own 
tima  They  advancea  in  turn  from  different  parts  of  the  line, 
getting  up  and  rushing  forward  very  rapidly.  The  rushes  were 
genenJly  about  thirty  yards  only,  this  being  the  longest  distance 
a  Japanese  soldier,  carrying  a  heavy  pack,  can  run  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  without  getting  too  much  out  of  breath  to  be  able  to 
use  his  rifle  to  advantage.  A  noticeable  thing  at  this  stage  of 
the  attack  was  the  heavy  and  continuous  fire  kept  up  all  the 
time  the  advance  was  made,  showing  that  the  forward  rushes 
were  well  covered  by  fire. 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  see,  the  attack  was  carried  out 
jnrecisely  in  the  manner  I  saw  practised  during  the  winter 
montha  The  men  were  trained  in  small  batches  of  twenty  or 
so,  under  non-commissioned  officers,  and  great  attention  was  paid 
by  these  ncm-commissioned  officers  to  the  way  the  forward 
rashes  were  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  remainder ;  the  men, 
before  getting  up  to  rush  fcHrward,  ascertaining  that  those  who 
had  advanced  before  them  had  begun  to  fire  from  their  new 
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positions.  The  importance  paid  to  this  was  very  noticeable,  men 
being  constantly  sent  back  if  they  had  begun  Uieir  advance  too 
soon.  The  men  were  also  trained  to  carry  oat  this  advance 
without  orders  from  the  non-commissioned  officer,  who  merely 
superintended.  This  was  practised  so  often  that  each  soldier 
must  have  known  instinctively  what  to  do  when  the  actual 
attack  was  carried  out,  and  the  success  of  the  Japanese  attack  is 
undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strongest  possible 
fire  was  kept  up  continuously  by  the  attacking  troops  during 
the  time  they  were  advancing.* 

TnfaTvtry  Eqwipment — Considering  the  heavy  packs  which 
the  Japanese  soldiers  carried,  even  while  going  into  action,  the 
rapidity  of  their  rushes  was  wonderful.  Each  man  carried  his 
kit  pretty  well  as  he  pleased  during  the  operations.  Out  of  ten 
men  who  paraded  in  Mukden  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
attach^,  no  two  were  exactly  alike,  but  the  accompanying 
photograph  of  one  of  them  gives  an  idea  of  tiie  equipment 
generally  carried.  The  weight  of  this  pack  alone  was  37  lbs. 
All  the  articles  of  kit  were  strapped  to  the  knapsack,  making 
a  compact  load  which  could  be  instantly  taken  off  by  simply 
unbuckling  two  straps.  This  was  invariably  done  when  a  halt 
was  made  for  even  five  minutes.* 

In  the  kit  shown  on  the  photograph  the  following  articles 
were  carried : — 

Knapsack.  (Containing  6  packets  biscuits,  a  bag  of  rice, 
2  packets  ammunition  of  16  rounds  each,  spare  ^oves  and 
socks^  a  towel,  and  materials  for  cleaning  rifle.) 

Overcoat 

Entrenching  shoveL 

Straw  boot&     (For  winter  only.) 

Chinese  shoes.     „         „  „ 

Mess  tin.     (Containing  rice.) 

Straw  rice  box. 

t  Section  of  shelter  tent 

t  Sandbag. 

t  Blue  cloth  holdalL 

f  Blanket. 

In  addition  to  these  a  water-bottle  and  haversack  were 
slung  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  waist-belt,  with  bayonet  and 
three  pouches,  was  worn.  During  the  operations  the  greatcoat 
was  worn,  not  carried  as  in  photograph.  The  total  number  of 
rounds  carried  by  the  soldier  on  the  march  was  150,  of  which 
30  rounds  were  in  the  knapsack.  Before  going  into  action 
extra  ammunition  is  issued.  The  amount  of  this  is  not  fixed  by 
regulation,  but  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
The  men  carry  this  extra  ammunition  in  their  blue  holdalls,  in 
their  knapsacks,  haversacks,  pockets  and  caps.     Before  going 

^  The  pack  was  often  taken  off  during  the  attack  and  used  as  oover. 
Against  shrapnel  it  was  found  to  be  of  great  use  when  thus  used. — ^D.  8.  B. 
f  Not  shown  on  the  photograph. 
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Entrenching 
fthovel. 


Straw  bootfi. 
Mess  tin. 

Chinese  shoes. 
Overcoat. 
Straw  rice  box. 

Knapsack. 
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into  an  important  action  a  man  will  be  given  as  much  extra 
ammunition  as  he  can  carry,  the  whole  of  the  battalion  reserve 
being  issued  if  necessary.  An  extra  supply  is  also  brought  up 
by  reinforcements^  in  addition  to  their  own  ammunitioiL  The 
ammunition  ponies  are'  pushed  well  forward  during  an  aetioiL 
At  Yueh-pu-tzu  they  followed  the  infantry  up  the  river  bed  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  ike  village,  where  they  halted 
under  cover  of  the  river  bank.  During  the  fighting  from  the 
4th  to  tiie  8th  March  I  did  not  see  any  ammunition  ponies 
Grossing  the  railway  embankment  to  Tu-lin-pu^  as  they  were 
brought  up  at  nightl 

Envdopvag  Attaekg. — ^In  the  attack  the  Japanese  always 
try  to  work  round  to  the  enemy's  flank,  at  the  same  time  as 
they  attack  vigorously  in  front.  This  frontal  attack  is  more 
than  a  holding  attack,  and  is  always  made  with  a  strong  force 
and  pushed  with  the  greatest  enersy.  This  principle  of  out- 
flanking was  carried  out  even  by  we  smallest  units,  and  was 
well  exemplified  in  each  attack  made  by  the  8th  Division- 
during  the  operations.  At  Yang-shih-tun  and  Ean-kuauf-tun, 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  flank  attack,  as  the 
Russian  line  of  defence  was  continuous^  though  the  attack  at 
dawn  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Yang-shih-tun  might  be 
called  a  local  flank  attack  so  far  as  the  8th  Division  was 
concerned.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  attack,  when  the  Japanese 
in&ntry  reach  a  point  three  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy, 
they  always  try  to  place  fresh  troops  on  a  flank  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  Busman  trenches  at  the  moment  when  the  final  assault  is 
made.  This  was  successfully  done  at  Yueh-^u-tzu  on  ihe 
1st  March  by  the  3rd  Battalion  17th  Begiment.  The  advance 
from  two  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy's  position  to  the 
position  itself  is  made  if  possible  in  one  rush,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  reinforcements  which  have  placed  themselves  on 
the  enemy's  flank.  These  reinforcements  are  in  a  position  to 
bring  a  heavy  fire  to  bear  on  the  Bussian  troops  as  they  begin 
to  retire,  and  it  is  while  retiring  that  the  Bussians  suffer  so 
severely,  not  while  defending  the  trenches. 

Night  Attacks, — ^No  attacks  were  made  at  night  by  the 
8th  Division,  as  lieut-Oeneral  Tatsumi  does  not  believe  in  this 
mode  of  fighting,  except  with  small  units,  considering  that  if 
made  with  larger  nunibeis  than  a  company  of  two  hundred 
rifles,  ni^t  attacks  axe  not  likely  to  be  successful  The 
Bussians  occasionally  made  small  counter-attacks  at  night  on 
the  Japanese  troops  attacking  Ean-kuan-tun  and  Yang-shih^ 
tan,  but  .instead  of  attacking  with  the  bayonet  only,  they 
used  musketry  flre.  These  attacks  were  probably  made  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  creeping  up  nearer  to  the  Bussian 
trenches  in  the  dark.  Owimt  to  the  frosen  ground  the  Japanese 
were  not  aUe  to  practise  the  tactics  which  they  employed  in 
the  Sha  Ho  fig^ituig,  in  October  1904,  of  diggmg  trenches  in 
tLa  nighty  aadinasBigtvoops  in  them  ready  to  aliaek  at  dawn. 
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Had  this  been  possible  Kan-taan-ton  and  Yang-sbih-tnn  would 
probably  have  been  captured. 

Entrenchments  under  Fire, — In  r^ard  to  the  question  of 
entrenching  under  fire,  the  operations  of.  the  8th  Division  have 
shown  that  attempts  to  improvise  cover  by  digging  in  ground 
frozen  to  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface  are  quite  useless, 
when  made  under  fire  of  an  enemy  not  yet  shaken.  During 
the  winter  I  have  seen  men  digging  for  half-an-hour  with  the 
entrenching  pick  and  shovel  witiiout  success,  and  as  they  were 
frequently  practised  at  this,  it  must  have  been  realized  that  it 
was  impracticable,  though  in  the  attacks  on  Yang-shih-tun  and 
S[an-kuan-tun  each  forward  rush  was  marked  by  attempts  to 
entrench.  Even  with  the  heavy  pick  used  by  the  engineers  it 
was  diflScult  to  make  any  impression  on  the  ground.  It  was 
probably  partly  owing  to  this  experience  that  sandbags  were 
carried  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  men.  These  sandbags 
measured  36  inches  by  28  inches  when  empty,  but  only  about 
2  feet  by  18  inches  when  filled  with  earth.  They  were  used  to 
make  cover  during  the  night,  behind  which  the  attacking  troops 
assembled  before  daybreak.  This  cover  was  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Russian  position,  being  generally  from  eight 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  off.  The  b^  were  usually  laid 
on  the  ground  vertically,  though  in  some  cases  they  were 
brought  up  first  and  emptied  on  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  low 
bank  on  which  the  sandbags,  when  re-filled,  were  laid  horizontally. 
As  the  earth  with  which  these  bags  were  filled  consisted  generally 
of  small  lumps  of  frozen  earth  almost  as  hard  as  stones,  this 
parapet  was  very  often  bullet-proof,  though  not  in  all  cases, 
as  bullets  could  e€tsily  pass  through  between  the  lumps  of  earth, 
and  many  men  were  shot  dead  while  lying  behind  them.  At 
At  Yueh-pu-tzu  the  sandbags  were  laid  down  at  first  at 
distances  varying  from  800  to  600  yards  from  the  village,  and 
they  were  carried  on  under  fire  as  close  as  300  yards  to 
Yueh-pu-tzu.  In  the  attack  on  Ran-kuan-tun  they  were  laid 
down  at  1,400  yards,  1,100  yards,  700  yards,  and  a  few  at 
400  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches  outside  the  village.  As 
the  sandbags,  even  when  only  partially  filled,  are  very  heavy,  it 
was  only  possible,  under  fire,  to  carry  them  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  at  a  time,  and  these  rushes  were  very  slow.  The  equip- 
ment was,  however,  frequently  discarded  at  this  stage.  This 
method  of  carrying  up  sandbags  under  fire,  though  successful 
to  a  certain  extent  at  Yueh-pu-tzu,  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
employed  so  much  in  the  attacks  on  Kan-kuan-tun,  as  there 
were  veiy  few  bags  lying  on  the  ground  nearer  than  700  yards 
from  the  village,  those  near  the  Chinese  graves,  400  yards  from 
Kan-kuan-tun;  having  been  brought  up  at  night 

Frontal  Attdcka. — ^The  attacks  made  on  the  Russian  defences 
from  4th  to  8th  March  support  the  theory  that  frontal  attacks 
across  the  open  against  an  unshaken  enemy  are  impracticable, 
unless  entrenchments  are  constructed.     Tboae    attacks  were 
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ondoubtedly  made  with  the  object  of  breaking  through  the 
line  of  defence  of  the  Russians,  and  not  merely  to  hold  them 
in  their  trenches  and  cause  them  to  reinforce  the  line  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  parts  of  the  defence.  It  was  not  due  to 
the  employment  of  an  insufficient  number  of  troops  that  the 
attacks  did  not  succeed,  and  the  numbers  of  dead  'lying  on  the 
battlefield,  more  especially  on  the  right  of  the  8th  Division, 
where  the  42nd  Regiment  of  the  5th  Division  had  about  fifty 
men  per  company  killed  in  the  attack  on  Sha-to-tzu,  prove  that 
men  had  not  been  spared  in  making  the  attacks.  The  failure 
seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  task  was  an  impossible  one  unless 
either  pressure  on  a  flank  caused  the  defending  troops  to  retire, 
or  a  concentrated  artillery  fire  prevented  them  from  using  their 
rifles  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Japanese  infantry  made 
their  assault,  or  the  attacking  troops  were  able  to  entrench 
themselves  in  a  position  at  decisive  range  where  they  could 
bring  up  reinforcements  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  superior 
fira  The  success  of  former  frontal  attacks  made  by  the 
Japanese  is  probably  due  to  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  but, 
as  noted  before,  none  of  these  advantages  was  on  the  side  of 
the  8th  Division  in  its  attacks  on  Yang-shih-tun  and  Ean- 
kuan-tun.  The  Russian  line  opposite  the  division  was  continuous, 
so  that  pressure  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  flank ;  the 
exact  position  of  the  trenches  and  redoubts  was  not  discovered, 
so  that  the  artillery  fire  had  little  effect  on  the  Russian  troops 
defending  them ;  while  entrenching  was  not  possible. 

Russian  Defensive  Works. — The  defensive  works  of  the 
Busfflans  west  of  the  Hun  River  were  weak  when  compared 
to  their  elaborate  system  of  defences  in  the  region  of  the  Sha 
Ho.  They  consisted  merely  of  half-hearted  attempts  to  improve 
on  the  natural  defences  of  the  Chinese  villages  by  strengthening 
the  mud  banks  surrounding  them,  and  deepening  the  ditches. 
In  addition  to  these  natural  defences,  short  trenches  had  been 
dug,  as  described  previously,  at '  Yueh-pu-tzu,  which  was  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Japanese  forces.  Abattis  also  )iad  been 
laid  down  in  front  of  this  village.  Near  Mukden,  howeve^* 
the  Russian  defensive  line  consisted  of  a  semi-ciixJe  of  redoubus, 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  villages,  with  the  intervening  ground  and  villages 
between  the  redoubts  strengthened  by  means  of  trenches. 
Obstacles  took  the  form  of  military  pits,  and  abattis  in  front 
of  the  redoubts,  the  latter  bein£^  used  sparingly.  Wire  entangle- 
ments were  scarce,  but  the  defensive  wonu  showed  signs  of 
being  uncompleted  and  possibly  these  obstacles  would  have  been 
constructed  later  on«  Sites  for  redoubts  had  been  selected  with 
great  judgment,  generally  on  slight  undulations,  which  very 
often  formed  tiie  parapet  itselL  The  slopes  of  the  parapets 
were  always  very  gentle,  and  the  works  were  generally  invisible 
at  a  few  hundred  yards,  even  when  no  attempts  were  made  to 
conceal  them  by  such  devices  as  placing  broken  millet  stalks  in 
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front  of  the  parapet.  There  was  usually  no  necessity  to  dear 
a  field  of  fire  round  the  defensive  works,  but  such  trees  as 
interfered  with  the  field  of  fire  were  always  cut  down.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  defences  seemed  to  be  the  absence  of  head- 
cover,  which  oompeUed  the  defenders  to  expose  their  heads  and 
shoulders  each  time  they  fired.  This  is  probably  another  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  Japanese,  who  make  a  practice  of  continuing 
their  shrapnel  fire  until  their  attacking  troops  have  actually 
reached  the  enemy's  works,  regardless  of  the  losses  that  they 
may  cause  to  their  own  infantry.  The  defenders  are  therefore 
prevented  from  using  their  rifles  with  the  confidence  which 
they  would  have  if  they  were  able  to  fire  through  loopholes, 
ffhe  result  is  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a  steady  and 
well-directed  fixe  might  probably  cause  such  losses  to  the 
attacking  troops  as  to  loake  a  further  advance  impossible, 
the  defenders  are  compelled  to  take  cover  from  the  Japanese, 
shrapnel.  The  only  places  at  which  I  saw  head-cover  used 
were  the  treuches  in  trout  of  Kan-kuan-tun  and  Fu-kuan-tun, 
where  loopholes  had  been  constructed  with  sods  and  ammunition 
boxes.  I  saw  no  cases  of  overhead  cover,  though  the  niches 
hollowed  out  in  the  sunken  road  at  Fu-kuan-tun  served  the 
same  purpose. 

J^ransmisffUm  of  Orders,  &c. — Conununication  between  the 
Army  and  the  divisions,  and  between  the  divisional  general  and 
the  units  of  his  command,  even  to  battalions  in  the  first  line, 
was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  telephone.  A  very  thin  wire 
covered  with  silk  was  used  as  a  rule,  except  between  the  Army 
and  the  divisions,  but  on  the  1st  March  the  ordinary  field 
telephone  was  used  between  the  divisional  conunander  near 
Hei-kou-tai,  the  4th  Brigade  near  Tung  Ghang-chia-wo-peng,  and 
the  16th  Brigade,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  river  bed 
south  of  Yueh-pu-tzu.  The  thin  wire  is  very  lights  and  as  poles 
are  not  necessary,  it  is  easily  carried  and  rapidly  laid^  material, 
such  as  millet  stalks  or  sticks,  found  on  the  spot,  being  used 
instead  of  poles,  or  the  wire  simply  laid  on  the  ground.  It, 
however,  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  very  easily  damaged. 
For  example,  telephonic  communication  with  Yu-lm-pu  irom 
the  4th  to  the  8th  March,  was  interrupted  during  12  hours  out 
of  24,  on  an  average,  owing  to  damage  to  the  wire  from  shell 
fire.  When  telephouic  commimication  was  interrupted,  orderlies 
had  to  be  used,  for  although  semaphore  signallmg  was  practised 
during  the  winter,  it  was  not  employed  during  this  battle,  and 
the  Morse  system  of  signalling  is  not  in  use.  The  cavalry 
belonging  to  the  8th  Division  was  almost  entirely  used  up  as 
orderlies  to  supplement  the  telephone.  A  telephone  office  was 
always  established  at  the  place  where  the  general  took  up  his 
position  during  the  battle,  as  he  remained  at  this  spot  so  long  as 
no  forward  movement  of  any  great  distance  was  made.  Dunng 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  March,  when  the  operations  took  the  form 
of  an  advance,  the  general  always  halted  about  noon  in  one  of 
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the  villages  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  head-qUarter  telephone 
office  was  at  once  established  in  the  same  Chinese  house.  During 
this  midday  halt,  reports  and  orders  were  received  and  issued* 
CaatuiUies. — ^The  following  is  a  hospital  return  of  men 
woonded  during  the  fighting  from  the  1st  to  the  8th,  and  is,  I 
think,  reliable : — 

Bullet  wounds           ...  4,261 

Shell        „  -                -                .  1,022 

Bayonet  „                  -             -             -  14 

Other       «  .                                  -  115 


Total  -  -     5,402 

The  number  of  men  killed  during  the  fighting  from  the  4th 
to  the  8th,  as  recorded  on  the  soldiers'  graves,  was  as  follows  : — 

Near  Tan^-shih-tun  -  -     9  officers  and  525  men. 

Near  Yu-lin-pu    -        -         -    8  officers  and  283  men. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  graves  at  Yueh-pu-tzu 
and  Nien-yu-pao^  but  the  number  of  men  killed  warn  certainly 
not  less  than  200.  Taking  it  at  this  figure  the  total  casualties 
of  the  division  would  be : — 

Killed  ....    1,025 

Wounded  -  -  -    6,402 


Total  -  -    6,427 

This  total,  which  is  inclusive  of  non-combatants,  is  only 
approximate,  as  the  wounded  who  died  in  hospital  would  be 
mduded  in  the  number  of  killed. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  figures  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  division,  as  this  was  kept  secret  from  me,  depending  as 
it  did  upon  ike  number  of  reserve  troops  attached.  Taking  a 
battalion  at  650  rifles  which  was  about  the  average  strength  of 
those  I  saw,  the  strength  of  the  12  infantry  battaBons  would  be 
8,000  rifles.  Though  technically  speaking  no  reserve  battalions 
may  have  belonged  to  the  division,  some  were  certainly  attached 
during  the  operations,  but  I  had  no  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
many  there  were. 

Artillery. — The  fact  that  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
Chang-tan  to  YangHshih-tun  was  not  a  rout  is  largely  due  to  the 
way  that  they  us^  their  artillery  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
in&ntry.  Favoured  by  the  hard  ground  they  were  able  to  keep 
the  guns  in  action  against  the  advancing  in&ntry  until  the  very 
last  moment,  and  then  get  them  away  without  losing  a  single 
one,  and  although  they  were  unaUe  to  stop  this  advance,  they 
caused  the  Japanese  columns  constant  delays  by  compellixig 
them  to  deploy  for  attack  at  each  village  to  whidi  they  came. 
The  guns  used  in  these  rear  guard  actions  seemed  to  be  those 
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of  the  horse  artillery ,  judging  from  the  sound,  which  was 
different  to  that  of  their  field  guns.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  were  able  to  remain  in  action  so  long, 
and  get  away  so  successfully,  though  the  ground  was  so  hard 
and  the  country  so  flat  that  even  their  field  guns  were  able  to 
move  very  rapidly. 

The  Russian  artillery  on  most  occasions  did  not  appear  to 
concentrate  its  fire  on  one  object  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
kept  constantly  changing  the  target,  though  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  March  it  certainly  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  Japanese 
guns  near  the  railway  embankment,  at  Tu-lin-pu,  when  the 
Russian  artillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sha-to-tzu  concen- 
trated its  fire  on  these  guns  during  the  whole  of  the  5th,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  6th  and  7th.  The  way  in  which  the 
Russian  artillery  changed  its  target  was  most  noticeable,  and  it 
threw  away  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  in  firing  at  random 
at  app€Lrently  no  particular  object.  For  hours  at  a  time,  also, 
the  Russian  artillery  frequently  directed  its  fire  at  villages  well 
behind  the  firing  line,  especially  during  the  afternoon,  when  the 
baggage  trains  were  coming  up,  but  the  damage  it  caused  was 
very  slight.  However,  it  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  columns. 

The  damage  done  by  the  Russian  shrapnel  to  the  Chinese 
villages  was  not  great,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
thatched  houses,  which  were  sometim^  set  on  fire,  they  hardly 
suffered  at  all,  and  troops  sheltered'  behind  the  houses  were 
comparatively  safe.  I  did  not  see  any  instances  of  the  use  of 
high-explosive  shells  in  the  Russian  field  guns.  The  8th  Division 
hiMi  no  heavy  artillery  opposed  to  it  until  it  reached  Yu-lin-pu. 
This  place  was  bombarded  during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  March 
by  aboat  fourteen  Russian  15-cm.  howitzers,  in  rear  of  Tang- 
shih-tun,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ning-kuan-tun  was 
bombarded  in  the  same  way,  but  being  a  much  larger  village 
it  did  not  suffer  nearly  so  much.  When  troops  occupied  villages 
during  a  bombardment  from  the  Russian  howitzers  they  usually 
took  Shelter  in  the  ditch  in  rear,  and  if  the  vDlages  were  occu- 
pied for  any  length  of  time  deep  narrow  trenches  were  dug 
outside  for  the  troops. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  guns  were  well  concealed, 
but  as  the  <^ountry  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  concealment  of 
a  large  number  of  guns  concentrated  in  one  place,  it  was  often 
comparatively  easy  to  identify  the  position  of  guns,  both  by 
the  flash  and  the  dust  which  was  raised.  At  Yueh-pu-tzu, 
however,  the  Japanese  successfully  concealed  the  position  of  the 
guns  for  the  best  part  of  the  morning.  The  emplacements  had 
been  prepared  beforehand,  having  been  selected  wiuiout  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Russians,  and  constructed  at  night.*  A 
number  of  spare  emplacements  had  been  prepared,  some  of  which 
were  very  conspicuous,  being  intended  to  deceive  the  Russians 

*  The  gxms  also  were  sometimes  placed  in  position  at  night. — D.  S.  R. 
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as  to  tbe  position  of  the  guns.  They  were  successful  in  this,  as 
the  Russians  bombarded  them  during  most  of  tbe  morning.  In 
this  engagement  the  Russian  guns,  in  emplacements  near  Chang- 
tan,  were  also  well  concealed.  These  emplacements  had  not 
been  damaged  at  all  by  the  Japanese  fire,  and  very  few  Japanese 
shells  were  lying  near  them  after  the  battle.  The  Russian 
batteries  at  Mo-chia-pu,  which  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the 
8th  Division  by  their  enfilade  fire,  were  extremely  well  concealed, 
having  been  placed  along  a  hollow  road  about  four  hundred 
yards  behind  the  embankment,  completely  out  of  sight.  The 
fire  of  these  batteries  was  directed  irom  a  look-out  post  in  a 
tree,  as  only  the  embankment  was  visible  in  front  of  the  gims. 

I  never  saw  guns  come  into  action  in  the  open  without  cover 
of  some  sort  being  constructed  for  the  gun  detachments.  This 
generally  took  the  form  of  short  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  gun 
wheels,  with  parapets  in  front.  These  parapets  were  usually 
revetted  with  millet  stalks,  both  byv  Russians  and  Japanese, 
though  those  of  the  latter  were  always  more  neatly  finished  off 
Occasionally  broken  millet  stalks  were  stuck  in  the  ground  in 
front  to  help  to  conceal  the  guns.  When  time  permitted  the 
small  ditches  were  covered  with  branches  and  earth  to  afibrd 
overhead  cover  to  the  gun  detachments. 

In  supporting  the  infantry  attack  the  Japanese  guns  were 
always  pushed  well  forward  to  as  close  a  range  as  possible  from 
the  enemy's  position.  At  Yu-lin-pu,  for  example,  the  mountain 
guns  were  within  1,300  yards  of  the  Russian  infantry  in 
Kan-kuan-tun,  and  2,500  yards  of  the  Russian  artillery  near 
Sha-to-tzu.  They  seemed  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
mfantry  in  Kan-kuan-tun  only^  not  on  the  guns  at  Sha-to-tzu. 
But  these  mountain  guns  were  constantly  silenced  by  infantry 
lire,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  were  of  very  great 
assistance  to  the  infantry  attack. 

There  was  an  undoubted  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
infantry  to  attack  without  a  sufficient  artillery  preparation,  and 
their  infantiy  officers  seem  to  think  that  artillery  co-operation, 
thoogh  of  great  help  to  the  infantry  attack,  was  by  no  means  a 
necessity.  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  efiTect  produced  on 
them  by  the  Russian  shrapnel,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  tiie  Japanese  infantry  much  los& 

Excepting  during  the  pursuit  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of 
March,  Uie  guns  of  the  division  were  always  massed  as  much  as 
possibla  In  the  attack  on  Tueh-pu-tzu  seven  batteries  were 
concentrated  south  of  the  village,  and  the  remaining  three  near 
Chang-chia-wo-peng.  From  the  5th  to  the  8th  six  batteries 
were  in  position  near  the  railway  embankment  at  Tu-lin-pu, 
being  joined  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  by  eighteen  howitzers, 
which  took  up  a  pQfdtion  on  a  sand-hill  six  hundred  yards  in 
rear.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  also,  six  batteries  of  field 
utillery  came  into  action  behind  the  embankment,  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  yards  from  the  otiier  guns. 
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High-dxptosire  shells  were  used  by  the  Japanese  field  artilleryi 
but  without  very  mat  effect  on  the  Chinese  viUages.  Many 
of  these  shells  failed  to  burst  The  shell  cases  of  the  Japanese 
shrapnel  were  split  open  in  a  good  many  instances,  but  all  the 
Russian  cases  1  saw  were  intact.  Those  left  lying  on  the 
ground  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  in  October  were,  however 
often  broken. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operations  the  thing  which  impressed 
me  most  in  regard  to  the  artillery  was  its  co-operation  with  the 
infantry  in  the  last  stages  of  the  attack,  when  the  Japanese 
guns  continued  their  fire  on  the  Russian  trenches  until  they 
were  taken,  regardless  of  losses  they  might  cause  their  own 
in&ntry.  They  kept  up  their  fire  until  ti^e  Japanese  flag  dis- 
played by  the  assaulting  infantry  showed  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.  The  Japanese  consider  that  any  losses  they  may 
cause  their  own  infantry  can  only  be  slight  compared  to  those 
which  would  be  incurred  were  the  defenders  left  free  at  the 
critical  moment  to  pour  an  accurate  and  concentrated  fire  on 
the  attacking  infantry  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred 
yarda 
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(9)  The  Battle  of  Mukden.— Operations  of  the 
Third  Japanese  Army. 


RxpoBT  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Bibkbeck,  03.,  Manchuria, 
lOih  April  1905. 


Plate. 
Map  of  the  operations  of  the  Third  Army  -     Map  60. 


AppeTidix. 
Translation  of  two  Kanjos  issued  to  Japanese  troops. 


1.  The  movement  of  the  Third  Army  from  Port  Arthur 
b^an  on  the  18th  January,  and  it  reached  its  appointed  position 
west  of  Liao-yang  on  the  19th  February. 

On  the  20th  February  the  advance  of  the  Manchurian 
Armies  was  decided.  It  was  known  that  the  right  flank  of  the 
Russians  extended  as  far  as  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4^  only.  Their 
cavalry  was  facing  the  Japanese  cavabry  on  the  line  of  the 
Hun  Ho.  '  The  tai&  assigned  to  ^e  Thurd  Army  was  to  turn 
the  Russian  right  flank.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  conceal  the  real  direction  of  Gkneral  Nogi's  movement,  and 
to  induce  the  Bussian  commander  to  expect  an  attack  against 
his  left  flank ;  the  turning  movement  of  tlie  Third  Army  was 
undoubtedly  a  surprise. 

2.  The  country  west  of  the  Hun  Ho  is  practically  a  level 
plain,  with  few  perceptible  undulations,  thickly  dotted  witii 
villages  built  chiefly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  with  enclosures 
surrounded  by  mud  walls,  varying  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  to  three  feet  thick.  The  larger  villages 
contain  one  or  two  substantial  burnt-brick  houses^  with  stout 
defensible  brick  walls. 

The  roads,  except  the  Hsin-min-tun-Mukden  road,  which 
is  a  regular  Manchurian  unmetalled  high  road,  are  mere  cart 
tracks  &om  village  to  village ;  but  during  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  country  is  still  froasen,  it  is  everywhere  passable  by 
all  arms,  whether  roads  exist  or  not 

There  are  a  good  many  trees  dotted  about,  in  small  clumps 
near  the  villages,  in  groves  surrounding  the  graveyards^  and 
along  the  ro^s;  the  grove  in  which  stands  the  Northern 
Tombs,  five  miles  north  of  Mukden,  is  the  only  wood  worthy  of 
the  name. 
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The  nullahs  are  not  serious  obstacles  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  even  to  carts,  as  there  are  plenty  of  points  of  passage,  but 
they  give  good  cover. 

The  villages  undoubtedly  form  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  battlefield.  To  anyone  who  has  been  in  India,  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  with  their  mud-built  villages,  will  convey  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  country  west  of  Mukden. 

7th  Feb.        3.  On  the  27th  February  the  Third  Army  was  situated   as 
follows : — * 

9th  Division  at  Ta-sha-ling  (B  6). 
Ist  Division  at  Huang-ni-wa  (A  6). 
.  7th  Division  at  Hsiao^pei-ho  (A  6). 
Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  Brigade  in  rear. 
The  advance  began  in  four  columns. 
9th  Division  to  Ma-ma-chieh  (A  6) — Hei-to-tzu  (A  5). 
Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  to  Liang-shui-kou  (A  6). 
1st  Division  to  Lao-huan-to  (A  5)  and  Shaang-shu-tzui 

(A  5). 
7th  Division  to  Ka-li-maf  and  Ma-shan-chia-tzu  (south) 

(A  5). 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  to  Ku-chang-tzu  (A  3),  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Liao. 

The  columns  reached  their  destination  without  serious 
opposition,  driving  back  parties  of  Russian  cavalry  in  their 
front. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  in  touch  with  Russian  cavalry 

throughout  the  day. 

« 

8th  Peb.        4.  The  orders  for  the  28th  February  were  as  follows : — 

9th  Division  to  the  line  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4)  Chang-chia- 

wo-peng  (A  4). 
Corps  Artillery  and  Reserve  to  Ta-tzu-ying  (A  4). 
Ist  Division  to  Ta-huang-wo-peng  (A  4). 
7th  Division  to  Cbin-tzu-kang  (A  3),  along  the  Liao. 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  to  Yang-chia- wo-peng  (A*  2). 

Russian  cavalry  opposed  the  march  at  Wu-pang-niu  (A  5)- 
A-shih-niu  (A  4) — Niu-hsin-ta  (A  4)  but  were  easily  driven  off 
by  the  advanced  guards. 

The  columns  reached  their  destinations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  9th  Division,  which  was  unable  to  enter  Ssu-fang-tai 
(B  4),  and  remained  to  the  west  of  that  village,  upon  a  line 
Hsiao-pien-wai  (A  4) — Chang-chia-wo-peng  (A  4). 

The  Corps  Artillery  and  the  reserve  brigfiule  remained  with 
Army  Head -Quarters  at  A-shih-niu  (A  4).  Much  more  serious 
opposition  had  been  expected  on  this  day,  but,  in  its  absence,  it 
was  decided   by  Army  Head-Quarters  that  the  Third  Army 

*  The  Third  Army  was  originally  composed  of  the  1st,  7th,  9th,  and 
11th  Divisions,  but  the  11th  Division  was  detaohed  after  the  capture  of 
Port  Arthur  to  form  part  of  the  Ya-ln  Army  under  General  Kawamurs. 

t  7  miles  west  of  Ta-tzn-ying  (A  4). 
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should  push  on  next  day,  and  orders  for  the  advance  were 
issued  as  follows: — 

5.  Orders  for  the  1st  March  (from  left  to  right) : —  l«t  Xai 

Cavalry  to  Ta-min-tun  (A  2),  with  detachment  to  Hsin- 

roin-tun  (A  1). 
7th  Division  to  Po-lin-tzu  (B  3)— Hu-shan-tzu  (B  3). 
1st  Division  to  Pi-chia-kang-tzu  (B  3) — Huo-shih-kang- 

tzu  (B  3). 
9th  Division  to  wait  until  the  second  and  third  columns 

reached  the  line  of  Su-chia-an  (B  3),  and  then  to 

attack  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  4)  from  the  south  and  west. 
Corps  Artillery   and    reserve    brigade   to   Yu-chia-tai 

(A  3)  with  Army  Head-Quarters. 

The  7th  and  1st  Divisions  met  the  Russian  cavalry  in  force 
on  the  line  Po-lin-tzu — Hu-shan-tzu,  and,  driving  them  off, 
pushed  beyond  that  line. 

The  9th  Division  attacked  Ssu-fang-tai  at  noon,  but  so 
strongly  was  it  entrenched,  and  so  stubbornly  defended,  that  in 
spite  of  the  support  of  the  Corps  Artillery  in  the  afternoon,  it 
^-as  midnight  before  the  village  was  taken. 

The  Corps  Artillery  first  came  into  action  at  Su-chia-an 
(B  3),  driving  aboat  fifteen  Russian  squadrons  out  of  Tai-ping- 
chuang  (B  4),  who  retired  to  the  north-east  and  then  entering 
Tai-ping-chuang,  supported  the  attack  of  the  9th  Division  on 
Ssu-fang-tai. 

Tbas,  the  Third  Army  began  its  task  of  turning  the  right 
of  the  Russian  lines,  which  extended  from  Ssu-fang-tai  to 
Chang-tan  (B  4)  on  the  Hun  Ho,  and  thence  to  the  eastward. 

6.  The  orders  for  the  2nd  Mardh  were —  Sad  M« 

Cavalry  to  Ma-shan-chia-tzu  (C  2  north)  on  the  Hsin- 

min-tun — Mukden  road. 
7th  Division  to  La-mu-ho  (C  2). 
Ist  Division  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sha-li-ho  (C  3). 
9th  Division  to  Lin-chia-tai  (C  3),  if  possible. 

The  9th  Division  was  unable  to  reach  Lin-chia-tai  (C  3), 
because  the  left  of  the  Second  Army  with  which  connection  had 
to  be  maintained  could  make  but  slow  progress. 

Though  they  had  lost  Ssu-fang-tai,  the  Russians  still  held 
their  defences  eastwards  opposite  the  Second  Army,  and 
marching  round  the  ri^ht  muik  of  these,  the  9th  Ld vision 
reached  Piao-to-tzu  (C  4),  where  it  met  strong  Russian  forces, 
and  remained  facing  them  throughout  the  night 

1st  and  7th  Divisions  reach^  their  respective  destinations 
at  noon.  Information  was  now  received  at  Army  Head-Quarters 
from  spies  (it  was  untrue,  but  was  then  believed  to  be  reliable) 
that  large  bodies  of  Russians  were  in  full  retreat  northwards 
from  Mukden,  and  it  was  decided  to  push  the  Third  Army  on 
w  tar  as  possibla 
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By  3  p.m.,  the  7th  Division  reached  the  line  (C  2)  Teh-ssa- 
niu-liu — Teng-mi-hoang,  and  the  Ist  Division  the  line  (C  3) 
Ta-tzu-pu — Te-chang-yin-tzu. 

At  6  p.m.  the  Corps  Artillery  and  the  reserve  brigade 
reached  Sha-li-ho  (C  3). 

The  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade  from  the  Second  Army  was  now 
attached  to  the  Third  Army,  and  was  posted  at  Panchia-tai 
(C  3)  to  keep  up  connection  between  the  9th  and  1st  Divisions. 

At  5  p.m.5  some  Russian  batteries,  supported  by  about  one 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  shortly  followed  by  a  whole  division, 
appeared  in  front  of  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions,  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  Sha-li-ho  and  Teng-mi-huang  (C  2). 

This  attack  came  on  exactly  between  the  1st  and  7th  Divi- 
sions, and  was  easily  repulsed  by  the  cross-fire  of  both  divisions 
to  which  it  was  exposed. 

Russian  troops  remained  in  Lannahan-tai  (C  2),  whence  fire 
was  exchanged  with  the  Japanese  throughout  the  night 

So  ended  the  first  Russian  offensive  movement  against  the 
Third  Army. 

sd  Xar  7-  Owiug  to  the  distance  which  separated  the  9th  Division 

from  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions^  and  the  necessity  of  awaiting  Ihe 
advance  of  the  Second  Army,  it  was  impossible  for  the  1st  and 
7th  Divisions  to  attempt  a  further  advance  on  the  3rd  March, 
but  they  were  not  destined  to  remain  in  idleness,  for  at  7  a.m. 
thirty  Russian  guns  opened  fire  from  Eao-ming-tai  (C  2,  3), 
and  the  16th  Russian  .Army  Corps  began  an  attack  against  the 
line  (C  2)  La-mu-ho-Teng-mi-huang-Sha-li-ho. 

The  C<^rps  Artillery  at  Sha-li-ho  engaged  the  Russian  guns, 
and  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  cross-fire  of  the  1st  and  the 
7th  Divisions  repulsed  the  Russian  attack  with  heavy  loss. 

Further  north,  about  twenty-five  Russian  squadrons,  sup. 
ported  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  with  guns,  advanced  from  the 
direction  of  Lao-pien  (C  1)  at  1  p.m. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  supported  by  two  battalions 
(one  battalion  of  the  7th  Division  and  one  battalion  of  the 
reserve  brigade),  met  this  attack  at  Ta-fang-shen  (C  1),  and 
though  the  Russians  advanced  to  within  some  seven  hundred 
yards  of  the  village,  they  retired  in  the  evening  without  making 
any  very  serious  attack. 

The  cavalry  on  both  sides  fought  dismounted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Second  Army  on  this  day  enabled 
the  9th  Division  to  reach  lin-chia-tai  (C  3),  where  it  was  in 
touch  with  the  1st  Division^  as  well  as  with  the  left  of  the 
Second  Army,  which  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho. 

kth  Xar.         ^*  ''^he  orders  for  the  4th  March  were  : — 

9th  Division  to  Mukden  railway  station. 

Ist  Division  to  the  Northern  Tombs,  S  miles  north  of 

Mukden  (E  2). 
7th  Division  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2). 
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The  9th  Division  reached  Cbang-shih-tun  (D  3),  after 
eoooantering  considerable  opposition,  but  finding  the  Russians 
strongly  entrenched  on  the  line  Yang-shih-tun  (D  3) — Chajig- 
shih-diang  (D  2),  was  unable  to  proceed. 

The  1st  Division  reached  Wu-chai-tun  (one  mile  west  of 
Fun-tai  (D  2)  ),  where  information  was  received  that  Yu-hung- 
tun  (D  2)  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  regiment.  A  portion  of 
the  Ist  Division  attacked,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  western 
part  of  the  village,  but  found  the  Russians  Ujo  strongly  posted 
to  complete  the  occupation. 

The  7th  Division  reached  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  without 
opposition. 

The  position  of  the  Russians  was  now  clear ;  their  line  of 
entrenclunents  extended  from  Fang-shih-tun  ^D  2)  on  the  right 
by  Yu-hung-tun — Chang-shih^ang — Yang-shih-tun  (D  3)  to 
Mo-chia-pu  on  the  Hun  Ho,  and  thence  in  front  of  the  Second 
Army  to  lin-sheng-pu  (D  4)  on  the  Sha  Ho. 

A  Cavalry  Division  was  now  formed  under  one  command, 
consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Cavalry  Brigades,  two  batteries 
of  field  artillery  (of  which  one  was  armed  with  captured 
Russian  guns)  and  a  battery  of  six  machine  guns ;  it  reached 
Chien-hsin-tai-tzu  (D  1),  north  of  the  Mukden — Hjsin-min-tun 
road,  on  this  day. 

9.  The  Third  Army  now  found  itself  opposed  in  force,  and  5th  Xa 
unable  to  advance  westwards ;  it  was  decided  to  outflank  the 
Russian  position  by  edging  the  Third  Army  northwards. 

This  decision  entaikd  a  flank  march  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  effected  by  taking  the  9th  Divi- 
sion out  of  the  line,  and  placing  it  between  the  1st  and  7th 
Divisions. 

The  Japanese  commanders  were  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  such  an  operation,  but  they  counted  correctly 
upon  the  want  of  enterprise  and  inactivity  so  often  dis- 
played by  their  enemy,  and  the  movement  was  carried  out 
snocessfully. 

As  heavy  fighting  was  expected  on  the  5th  March,  the  with- 
drawal and  transfer  northwards  of  the  9th  Division,  whose 
fighting  line  was  five  hundred  paces  from  the  Russian  trenches, 
was,  of  course,  not  contemplated  till  after  nightfall,  and  the 
Third  Army  remained  stationary  throughout  the  day  of  the 
5th  March. 

During  the  night  of  the  5th  March  the  8th  Division  of  the 
Second  Anny  reached  Chang-shih-tuu  (D  3),  and  relieved  the 
troops  of  the  9th  Division,  which  at  once  moved  northwards. 

10.  The  task  of  the  Third  Army  was  now  to  outflank  the  0th  Xa] 
Russian  line,  which  extended  to  Fang-shih-tun  (D  2),  and  on 

the  morning  of  the  6th  March  at  10  a.m.  the  situation  was  as 
follows : — 

The  7th  Division  had  left  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  and  was 
moving  to  the  line  (D  1),  Ping-lo-pu — ^Eu-shi-an. 
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The  Ist  DiviBion  extended  from  Fun-tai  (D  2),  northwards, 
towards  the  Mukden — Hsin-min-tnu  road. 

The  9th  Division  was  moving  up  in  rear  of  this  line,  after 
relief  by  the  Second  Army,  to  Ta-shib-chiao,  to  take  its  place 
between  the  Ist  and  7th  Divisions. 

The  Corps  Artillery,  reserve  brigade  and  Army  Head- 
Quarters  were  at  Ma-san-chia-tzu  (C  2). 

The  Cavalry  Division  was  at  Erh-tai-tzu  (D  1),  opposed  to 
Russian  cavalry  coming  from  a  north-easterly  direction. 

At  11  a.m.  an  exciting  incident  occiured.  The  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  9th  Division,  and  of  its  leading  brigade,  had 
reached  Ta-shih-chiao  (D  2)  in  advance  of  the  division,  the 
head  of  which  was  still  at  some  distance,  when  one  and  a-half 
brigades  of  Russian  infantry,  with  guns,  appeared  marching  on 
Ta-shih-chiao  from  the  north-east. 

For  the  moment,  one  company  of  the  1st  Division,  left  in 
Kao-li-tun  (D  2),  and  the  above  stafi  of  the  9th  Division, 
formed  the  only  available  defence  of  Ta-shih-chiao,  and  the 
moment  was  a  sufBciently  anxious  one.  Messengers  were 
hastily  sent  to  call  up  the  reserve  brigade  from  Ma-san-chia-tzu 
and  to  hurry  on  the  leading  brigade  of  the  9th  Division,  which 
came  up  and  deployed  at  the  double. 

The  reserve  brigade  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  the  Corps 
Artillery  coming  into  action  at  Hou-cheng  (D  2),  drove  back 
the  Russian  attack  by  3  p.m.,  and  the  situation  was  assured. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  March  the  Russians  held  the  line 
(D  2)  Tsao-hua-tun — Chuan-wan-chiao-— Fang-shih-tun  (D  2)  in 
front  of  the  Third  Army,  and  thence  southwards  in  front  of 
the  Second  Army. 

rthXar.  11.  The  Third  Army  expected  on  this  day  to  reach  the 
line  (E  2)  Chang-chia-tzu — the  Northern  Tombs,  and  orders  were 
issued  accordingly : — 

1st  Division  to  the  Northern  Tombs. 
9th  Division  to  Liu-tiao-tun  (E  2). 
7th  Division  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2). 

On  this  day  two  and  a-half  brigades,  which  formed  the 
general  reserve  of  the  Manchurian  armies,  were  sent  by  Marshal 
Oyania  to  Ma-san-chia-tzu  (C  2). 

The  7  th  Division  reached  the  line  Ssu-tai-tzu  (D  2) — Chang- 
chia-tzu,  whence  trains  were  observed  going  north  on  the 
railway,  but  no  general  retreat  had  begun. 

The  9th  Division,  supported  by  the  Corps  Artillery,  attacked 
Tsao-hua-tun  (D  2),  which  it  captured  at  nightfall,  only  after 
a  stubborn  resistance  and  heavy  loss  on  both  sides. 

The  1st  Division  attacked  Chuan-wan-chiao  (D  2),  which 
it  only  occupied  at  nightfall,  when  Tsao-hua-tun  fell,  and  the 
Russian  line  was  withdrawn  to  the  line  (D  2  N.E.)  Pa-chia-tzu — 
Hsiao-chi-tun. 

The  Cavalry  Division  advanced  to  Li-chia-pu-tzu  (D  1)  and 
Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1)  :  a  detachment  attempted  to  cut  the  raUway 
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at  Hn-cfaia^tai  (£  1),  fauc  only  succeeded  in  destroying  a  small 
portion  before  it  was  driven  off. 

The  reserve  brigades  at  Marsan-chia-tzu  came  under  General 
Nogi's  command. 

12.  The  orders  issued  were —  8tli  ] 

1st  Division  to  Hou-chin-chia-wo-tzu  (D  2). 
9th   Division  to  the  road   crossing  over  the  railway 

2  miles  north-north-east  of  Mukden. 
7th  Division  to  Liu-tiao-tun  (E  2). 

In  the  morning,  information  was  received  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Russian  forces  from  the  Sha  Ho  during  the  night  of  the 
7th  March,  and  it  became  all  the  more  imperative  for  the  Third 
Army  to  push  forward  and  intercept  the  retreat. 

The  Ist  Division  met  a  strong  Russian  counter-attack  from 
the  direction  of  Hsiao-chi-tun  (D  2),  and  was  driven  back  on 
Chuan-wan-chiao  (D  2),  where  it  maintained  its  position, 
driving  the  enemy  back  on  Hsiao-chi-tun  by  evening. 

The  9th  Division,  of  which  one  brigade  had  lain  in  front  of 
Pa-chia-tzu  all  the  previous  night,  attacked  and  carried  that 
village,  with  the  support  of  the  Corps  Artillery,  early  in  the 
morning,  inflictiug  very  heavy  loss  on  the  Russians. 

The  7th  Division  attacked  (E  2)  Wang-chen-chung  and 
San-tai-tzu,  but,  after  fighting  all  day  fail^  to  carry  either 
village. 

^e  Cavalry  Division  held  its  ground  about  Hsiao-hsin-tun 
(D  1),  opposed  to  a  strong  force  of  Russian  cavalry,  strengthened 
by  a  detachment  of  infantry. 

The  Second  Army  was  still  stopped  by  the  Russian 
entrenchments  on  the  Tu-hung-tun  (D  2)  line,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  capture  of  Pa-chia-tzu  (D  2  n.e.)  the  Third 
Army  made  no  progress  on  this  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  forces  in  its  front  were  increasing 
every  hour. 

Night  attacks  were  contemplated  by  all  three  divisions  for 
this  night,  but  news  was  received  from  Marshal  Oyama's  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  retreat  from 
Mukden  northwards,  and  of  the  enveloping  movement  of  the 
Fourth  and  First  Armies  from  the  east  towards  the  railway. 
The  Third  Army  was  therefore  ordered  to  co-operate  with  this 
movement,  by  again  edging  up  northwards  and  westwards  so  as 
to  surround  Mukden. 

The  orders  issued   for    this    day  were    to  the  following  OtliMtJ 
effect : — 

The  9th  Division  was  again  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line,  and 
placed  further  north  on  the  left  of  the  7th  Division,  its  place 
bein^  taken  by  the  1st  Division^  which  was  to  move  up 
northwards. 

Only  iu  a  country  where  free  lateral  communication  is 
unimpeded  could  such  a  movement  be  possible,  and  it  was  again 
suooMsfully  carried  out 
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Leaving  a  small  force  at  Chuan-wan-chiao  (D  2)  to  fill  the 
gap,  until  relieved  hjr  troops  of  the  Seamd  Axmy^  the  main 
body  of  the  1st  Dtvisicm  moved  north  to  Ssu-tai-tzu,  and  thence 
attacked  San-tai-tsn  (E  2)  (against  which  the  7th  Division  bad 
failed  on  the  prtvioos  day)  and  Ta-koan-tan  (D  2\ 

The  attack  on  San-tai-tza  (E  2)  was  partially  successful, 
and  a  portion  of  tbe  villa^j^e  was  occupied,  but  that  against 
Ta-kuan-ttm  fiulad. 

The  7th  Division  attacked  Wang-chen-chung  (E  -2)  during 
the  nt^t  of  the  8th  March,  and  failed,  but  attacked  again  on 
the  morning  d  the  9th  March. 

A  strong  wind  was  blowing  on  this  day,  and  a  continuous 
dust  storm  made  it  difficult  to  see  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards* 

Approaching  through  this  dust  a  Russian  brigade  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  7th  Division  and 
compelled  it  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  on  its  reserves  at  Chang- 
ohia-tzu  (E  2X 

The  Russians  followed,  but  were  driven  off,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  attack  on  Wang-chen-chung  was  renewed  by  the 
original  brigade,  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  regiment. 

At  6  p.iu.  the  Russians  again  made  a  strong  counter-attack 
with  a  force  estimated  at  a  full  division,  and  again  drove  the 
Japanese  back  on  Chang-chia-tzu,  but  the  arrival  of  a  brigade 
of  the  Army  reserve  saved  the  situation,  and  the  Russians 
.i^treated  east 

The  9th  Division  concentrated  at  Tao-chi-tun  (D  1)  and 
ailvauced  with  its  main  body  on  Shu-kou-tzu  (E  l),detaching 
one  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Hu-chia-tai  (El). 

After  drivings  four  Russian  battalions  out  of  Kuo-chih-tun 
(El),  the  9th  Division  main  body  occupied  Kuo-shan-tun 
.^E  1),  where  it  remained  facing  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the 
next  village,  Tung-chang-shang. 

On  acox)unt  of  the  dust  storm,  the  Corps  Artillery  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  this  day's  operations. 

The  Cavalry  Division  remained  at  Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1)  and 
Hsiao -hsin- tun  (D  1). 

^ih  Var.  'I'ho  envelopment  of  Mukden  was  not  yet  complete,  for  the 

Fi»iuth  and  First  Armies  had  not  yet  reached  the  Tieh-ling — 
Mukdtfu  roaJ. 

Tho  Third  Army  was  therefore  required  to  make  a  fresh 
i)lKiil  i»u  this  day  to  join  hands  with  the  Fourth  and   First 

Tho  Ist  Division,  having  failed  on  the  9th  to  take 
Tu  Ivu.'ui  tiui  (U  2),  determined  to  carry  it  by  a  night  attack. 

I'ho  Rus.siauH  held,  not  only  part  of  San-tai-tzu  and  the 
\\ht.lo*'l'  Ta-kuan-tun,  but  also  a  line  of  trenches  uniting  the 
t\N  »  vilhvycs. 

[u^\^v  iMittalioiw  of  the  1st  Division  succeeded  during  the 
lii^hi  iu  ponotrating  this  line^  and  reached  the  grove  in  which 
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:stand  the  Northern  Tombs,  where  they  established  themselves 
in  the  outer  walled  enclosure  oE  the  Tombs. 

The  Russians,  however,  again  occupied  their  line  San-tai-tzu — 
Ta-kuan-tun,  although  the  four  battalions  in  the  enclosure  in 
rear  held  out  against  all  attacks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  March,  fresh  troops  of  the 
Ist  Division  again  attacked  Ta-kuan-tun,  and  after  desperate 
fighting  occupied  it  at  4  p.m. 

The  retreating  Russians  lost  heavily  from  the  flanking  fire 
of  the  isolated  bsittalious  which  had  held  out  in  the  Tombs 
enclosure. 

At  5  p.m.  both  the  grove  surrounding  the  Tombs  and  the 
whole  of  San-tai-tzu  were  in  the  hands  of  the  1st  Division. 

The  7th  Division  succeeded  in  occupying  Wang-chen-chung 
^E2)  at  6  p.m.  in  the  evening,  but  only  when  the  Russians 
tirew  off  to  follow  in  rear  of  their  retreating  columns. 

Aided  by  two  batteries  of  the  Corps  Artillery,  the  9th 
Division  attacked  Tung-cliang-shang  (E  1)  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  after  repulsing  a  strong  counter-attack  by  a  full 
Russian  division,  occupied  the  village  at  2.30  p.m. 

This  division  advanced  its  line  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
Tnng-chang-shang  (E  1),  but  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
Russian  line  beyond,  until  the  evening,  when  the  Russians 
ivithdrew  to  follow  their  retreating  columns. 

The  left  brigade  of  the  9th  Division  attacked  Wei-chu-lisi 
{El)  in  the  morning,  but  failed  to  take  it,  and  the  Russians 
held  the  line  Wei-chu-hsi— Shu-kou-tzu  till  nightfall. 

The  Corps  Artillery  occupied  a  line  from  Kuo-chih-tun 
(E  1)  to  Chang-chia-tzu  (E  2)  throughout  the  day,  whence  it 
played  with  shrapnel  upon  the  Russian  columns  plainly  visible 
retreating  between  the  railway  and  the  Tieh-ling  road. 

At  3  p.m.  one  regiment  of  the  Corps  Artillery  ceased  firing 
for  want  of  ammunition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  March,  the  9th  Division  opened 
communication  by  signal  with  the  First  Army. 

At  noon  on  the  10th  March,  the  Fourth  and  First  Armies 
readied  the  neighbourhood  of  Yu-lin-pu  (E  2)  and  Pu-ho  (El) 
respectively ;  thus,  though  the  Russians  were  not  completely 
surrounded,  the  gap  through  which  they  escaped  was  so  narrow 
that  their  losses  from  shrapnel  fire  must  have  been  enormous. 

The  stubborn  tenacity  with  which  the  Russians  held  their 
line  throughout  the  10th  March  from  Wei-chu-hsi  (E  1)  algng 
by  Shu-kou-tzu  and  Wang-dien-chung,  west  of  the  railway,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Japanese  Thinl  Army,  alone  prevented 
that  Army  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  Fourth  and  First 
Armies,  and  enabled  the  rear  of  the  Russian  column  to  get 
away. 

The  Third  Army  lost  in  all  15,000  men,  of  which  the  losses 
of  the  9th  Division,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  attacks, 
came  to  6,000.     The  attack   on  Tsoo-hua-tuu  (D  2)  on  the 
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8th  March  cost  this  division  1,500  men  from  one  brigade,  and 
the  Russians  3,000,  of  whom  600  were  found  dead. 

The  attack  of  its  second  brigade  against  Pa-chia-tzn  on  the 
following  day  found  1,500  dead  Russians  in  that  village,  while 
its  losses  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  first  brigade. 

The  7th  Division  lost  equally  heavily  on  the  9th  March 
against  Wang-chen-chung  (E  2). 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  divisions  of  the  Third 
Army  were  unable  on  the  lOth  to  accomplish  the  task  before 
them ;  and  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  force  of  Japanese 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  the  remnant  of  the  Russian  Army 
escaped  capture. 

Attached  are  translations  of  two  Kanjos — oflBcial  letters  of 
recognition — from  Marshal  Oyama  to  the  Commander  of  tiie 
9th  Division,  and  from  the  Commander  of  the  Third  Army  to 
the  Commander  of  his  Corps  Artillery,  which  emphasize  not^ 
only  the  extraordinary  braverj'  and  endurance  of  the  9th 
Division,  but  also  the  admirable  tactical  handling  of  the  Corps 
Artillery,  which,  by  its  close  co-operation  and  support,  enabled 
Uie  infantry  to  succeed  in  apparently  impossible  attacka 

The  Corps  Artillery  lost  altogether  14  officers  and  350  rank 
and  file,  and  fired  550  rounds  per  gun.  In  this  battle  they  used 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  high-explosive  shell.  It  is  remarkable 
how  useless  shapnel  is  against  troops  sheltered  behind  the  walls 
of  a  Manohurian  village,  and  the  Japanese  troops  so  placed 
suffered  practically  no  loss  from  the  Russian  artillery  fire.  The 
effect  of  the  Japanese  shell  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  visible 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  villages  against  which  their  fire 
was  directed. 

The  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  were  throughout  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  Manchurian  Army  Head-Quarters,  whose 
influence  is  apparent  in  the  foregoing  narrative  upon  the  general 
direction  of  the  Third  Army's  movements. 

NoTK. — The  foreign  attaches  who  witnessed  the  Russian 
retreat  on  the  10th  March  from  Kuo-chih-tun  are  full  of 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the  Russians  held  the  line 
Shu-kou-tzu  (E  1)— San-tai-tzu  (E  2)— Ta-kuan-tun  (D  2) 
against  the  Japanese  Third  Army  all  day  long  while  their 
columns  streamed  northwards  east  of  the  railway  line. 

Russian  batteries  were  posted  in  the  villages  along  their 
line  west  of  the  railway  and  kept  up  a  heavy  shrapnel  fire 
against  which  the  Japanese  could  not  advance,  and  between  the 
villages  were  extended  lines  of  infantry.  The  Japanese  guns 
replied,  playing  with  shrapnel  on  the  retreating  columns  till,  at 
a  p.m.,  half  the  Corps  Artillery  and  the  Divisional  Artillery  of 
the  9th  Division  ceased  fire  for  want  of  ammunition. 

Towards  evening  the  Russian  covering  force  drew  off  in 
good  ordei*,  from  its  left  flank  first,  each  portion  retiring  in  turn 
ovi^  the  railway  and  following  on  in  rear  of  the  columns. 
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The  Japanese  divisions,  exhausted  and  reduced  by  days  of 
hard  fighting,  Uy  all  day  powerless  to  pierce  the  Russian  line, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  enemy  withdrew  that  tl^ey  could 
advance  to  the  railway. 


APPENDIX. 

Translation  of  a  Kanjo,  or  official  letter  of  recognition,  fronx 
Marshal  Marquis  Oyamay  commanding  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Armies  in  Manchuria,  to  the  9th  Division. 

During  the  engagement  in  the  vicinity  of  Mukden  the 
9th  Division,  which  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  Second  Aimy  since  the  attack  on  Ssu-fang-tai,  pressed  the 
enemy  back  towards  Mukden,  and  pressed  him  very  closely. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Third  Array  turned  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  division  proved  itself  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  Army,  and  di'ove  back  the  stubborn  enemy  at 
Tsao-hua-tun  and  Pa-chia-tzu. 

Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kuo-chih-tun  the  division, 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  intercepted  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  tbe  Russian  Army. 

I  recognize  the  great  merit  of  the  actions  performed  by  the 
flaid  division,  and  I  hereby  confer  this  Kanjo, 

(Signed)        Marshal  Marquis  Iwawo  Oyama, 

Commanding  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Armies  in  Manchuriji. 

17th  day  of  March :  38th  year  of  Meiji. 


Translation  of  a  Kaxkjo,  or  official  letter  of  recognition  of 
services,  from  Oeneral  Baron  Nogi,  commanding/  the  Third 
Imperial  Japanese  Army,  to  the  2nd  Field  Artillery 
Battalion. 

Daring  the  engagement  on  the  7th  March  1905  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cliuan-wan-chiao  and  Tsao-hua-tun,  the 
attack  delivered  on  these  two  villages  by  the  1st  and  9th 
Divisions  met  with  a  serious  check. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  2nd  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
leaving  its  position  near  the  village  of  Hou-cheng  and  regard- 
less of  losses,  advanced  for  two  thousand  yards  over  perfectly 
open  ground  under  the  enemy's  fire.  The  battalion  then  took  up 
its  position  near  the  village  of  Eao-li-tun  and  poured  a  heavy 
conoentrated  fire  on  the  enemy,  thus  giving  great  assistance  to 
the  attack. 

Affain,  at  the  attack  on  Tung-changnahang  village  by  the 
9th  IHvision  on  the  10th  March,  1905,  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
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the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  advanced  for  about  one  thonsand 
five  hundred  yards  under  a  severe  fire,  and  coming  into  action^ 
at  a  distance  of  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  posi- 
tion, opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  thereby  afibiding 
support  to  the  attacking  infantry. 

Moreover,  when  the  enemy  delivered  a  vigorous  counter- 
attack, this  battalion  aided  materially  in  repulsing  it  by  the 
intensity  and  accuracy  of  its  fire. 

In  recognition  of  the  valour  and  great  merit  of  the  above 
deeds,  I  have  the  honour  to  confer  this  Kanjo. 

(Signed)        Genejial  Babox  KrrEK  Nooi, 

Commanding  Third  Imperial 
Japanese  Army. 
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aO)  BatUe  of  Mukden ;  Action  of  the  Cavalry  of 
the  Third  Japanese  Army. 


Bepoht  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck   C.B.,  Manchurin, 
22nd  April  1905. 


(See  Map  60.) 

At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  accuse  the  Japanese  cavalry 
of  want  of  enterprise  and  of  hugging  the  infantry  columns, 
from  which  it  was  never  separated  by  more  than  five  miles, 
but  on  further  consideration  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  its 
course  of  action  was  correct. 

The  Japanese  cavalry  labours  under  certain  disadvantages ; 
the  Japanese  themselves  are  not  natural  horsemen,  and  their 
horses,  which  are  mere  ponies,  are  indiflerent  beasts  and 
ill-suited  for  cavalry. 

The  men  are  trained  to  fight  both  mounted  and  dismounted, 
but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  reconnaissance. 

The  mast  intelliTOut  among  the  recruits  of  the  year  are 
drafted  to  the  cavalry,  and  the  individual  training  given  in 
scouting,  map-reading,  &c.,  is  most  thorough,  and  the  many 
briUianb  exploits  of  officers'  patrols,  which  have  penetrated  to 
Harbin,  Eirin,  and  Tieh-ling  during  the  recent  winter,  show  its^ 
value. 

Thus,  though  individually  most  daring  and  intelligent  scouts 
and  good  fighters,  the  Japanese  cavalry  is  collectively  inferior - 
in  quality  to  the  other  two  arms,  while  in  numbers  it  amounts 
only  to  some  sixty  squadrons,  unsupported  by  mounted  infantry, 
or  by  horse  artillery,  tmtil  the  recent  battle,  when  a  horse- 
battery  was  improvised.* 

The  Bussians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  credited  with  25,000 
mounted  men,  i.e.,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons, 
including  Cossacka 

Having,  then,  so  few  mounted  men,  and  knowing  the 
enormous  Bussian  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Japanese  com- 
mander is  wise  to  be  careful  of  his  cavalry,  for,  like  Admiral 
Togo  with  his  battleshipR,  he  cannot  afford  to  risk  his  squadrons 
at  close  quarters  with  a  superior  weight  of  metal,  however  base. 

During  the  first  three  days,  the  27th  and  28th  February 
and  the   1st  March,  the  lliird  Army  had  only  one  cavalry 

*  Thirteen  regimentfl  of  diyialonal  caTslrj,  each  three  squadrons,  and 
two  cavalry  brigades,  each  of  eight  sqaadront,  was  the  peace  strength. 
— W.  H.  B. 
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brigade,  which  could  not  hope  effectively  to  conceal  the  march 
of  the  columns  upon  a  front  of  12  miles,  and  therefore  confined 
its  efforts  to  protecting  the  outer  flank  and  to  making  sure 
that  there  was  no  consideraUe  Russian  force  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liao,  pushing  with  that  object  to  Hsin-min-tun  (A.  1). 

Means  other  than  by  employing  a  cavalry  screen  had  always 
been  successfully  taken  to  induce  in  the  Russian  Commander's 
mind  the  belief  that  tha  real  Japanese  turning  movement  was 
to  be  directed  against  his  left  flank,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Third  Army,  once  it  had  crossed  the  Hun,  needed  no  further 
concealment. 

On  the  first  day  (27th  February)  eight  Japanese  (i.e.,  one 
brigade)  and  about  fifteen  Russian  squadrons  were  in  contact, 
but  when  the  Japanese  cavalry  crossed  the  Liao,  and  the 
Russian  squadrons  fell  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  before 
the  advance  of  the  infantry  columns,  they  became  separated, 
and  it  was  not  apparently  till  the  3rd  March  that  they  met 
again  on  the  Mukden — Hsin-min-tun  (A  1)  road,  after  which 
they  were  constantly  in  close  opposition  without  decisive 
result. 

My  request  to  Army  Head-Quarters  for  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Japanese  detachment  which  reached  Ebin- 
min-tun  on  the  1st  March,  and  the  opposition  encountered,  has 
not  met  with  success. 

On  the  2nd  March  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  from  the  Second 
Army,  was  placed  at  Pan-chia-tai  (C  3)  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  line 
of  the  Third  Army,  and  the  following  evening  it  joined  the 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  upon  the  exposed  flank,  and  on  the 
4th  Marcl^  a  cavalry  division  was  formed  at  Chien-hsin-tai-tzu 
(D  1)  with  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  and  one  of  six 
machine  guns. 

On  the  3rd  March  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  supported  by 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  successfully  staved  ofl*  the  advance 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  Russian  squadrons  at  Ta-fang-shen  (C 1) 
on  the  Mukden-Hsin-min-tun  road  upon  the  flank  of  the 
army. 

From  this  day  onwards  the  Japanese  cavalry  (now  a  full 
division  of  sixteen  squadrons)  found  itself  constantly  opposed 
by  greatly  supetior  forces. 

I  am  not  aware  what  were  its  numbers,  but  presumably 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  cavalry  would  be  used  in  this  open 
country  rather  than  in  the  billy  region  upon  the  other  flank. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  cavalry  could  never  go 
far  from  infantry  support;  but  by  occupying  villages  and 
holding  them  with  artillery,  machine  gun,  and  rifle  fire,  it 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  position  upon  the  exposed  flank  of 
the  Third  Army,  where  it  was  ready  to  follow  up  the  retreating 
Russians,  which  presumably  it  has  done,  though,  as  information 
of  its  movements  subsequent  to  the  9th  March  is  at  present 
denied  me,  I  cannot  say. 
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The  positions  at  li-chia-pu-tzu  (D  1),  Ta-hsin-tun  (D  1),  and 
Hsiao-hsin-fcun  H)  1)  were  well  chosen,  for  the  ground  rises 
perceptibly,  nortn  of  Mukden,  to  a  ridge  upon  which  these 
villages  stand,  giving  a  fair  view  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

On  the  7th  March  a  detachment  succeeded  in  slightly 
damaging  the  railway  near  Hu-chia-tai  (E  1),  but  this  was 
easily  repaired.  It  is  sufficiently  surprising  that  no  further 
damage  was  done  to  the  line  during  the  8th  and  9th,  for  it 
would  have  been  worth  a  considerable  sacrifice  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  eight  hundred  cars  which  left  Mukden  during  the 
night  of  the  9th  March. 

The  inaction  of  the  Russian  cavalry  is  difficult  to  account 
for.  The  army  is  credited  with  25,000  mounted  men,  or  about 
l&O  squadrons ;  upon  its  right  flank  were  the  flat,  open  valleys 
of  the  Hun  and  the  Liao,  and  opposed  to  it  only  one  division,  or 
16  squadrons  of  Japanese  cavalry ;  the  river  and  streams  were 
all  frozen  and  passable  anywhere;  the  country  was  full  of 
villages  stacked  full  of  kaoliang,  which  is  excellent  forage  ;  the 
country  was  frozen,  but  frozen  dry  with  a  few  inches  of  friable 
dust  on  the  top,  not  slippery  and  snow-covered  as  in  Europe  ; 
within  reach  was  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Third  Anny 
lengthening  out  from  Liao-yang,  up  which  convoys  of  Chinese 
carts  were  continually  bringing  the  food  and  ammunition  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  fighting  line  throughout  the  ten  days'  battle ; 
a  circuit  of  seven^  miles  would  have  brought  them  on  to  the 
railway  south  of  Liao-yang,  the  main  line  of  supply  of  all  the 
Japanese  armies;  and  yet  absolutely  no  offensive  movement 
seems  even  to  have  been  attempted.       ^ 

The  attach^  on  the  Bussian  side  may  possibly  explain  this 
inaction ;  to  us  it  is  incomprehensible,  unless  it  be  that  the 
Bussian  dragoon  has  been  so  emasculated  by  his  training  as 
to  have  lost  all  the  dan  and  enterprise  of  the  true  cavalry 
soldier.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  there  is  no  more 
conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  in  our  cavalry 
training  of  all  that  relates  to  Varme  blanche  than  the  inaction 
of  the  Bussian  cavalry  armed  with  the  rifle  and  bayonet  and 
taught  2>rimari^^  to  fight  on  foot. 
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(ID  The  Battle  of  Mukden;  with  special  reference 
to  the  First  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Lieufe-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.aO.,  Royal  Artillery. 
Tokio,  8th  July  1905. 


Plate. 

Map  illustrating  daily  position  of  the  Japanese  Armies 

during  the  battle    -  -  -  -       •      -     Map  61 


Covering  Letter. 


,  1.  I  have  compiled  the  accompanying  report  on  the  battle 
of  Mukden  mainly  from  information  received  from  General 
Kuroki's  staffs  but  have  added  my  own  observations  and  also 
information  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  report  deals 
primarily  with  the  operations  of  the  First  Army,  but  as  I  was 
given  the  general  situation  of  each  of  the  other  Armies  on 
successive  days,  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  strategy  (or  "  grand  tactics  ")  of  the  battle.  Accurate 
accounts  of  the  operatioms  of  the  Second  and  Third  Armies  will 
be  forthcoming  from  our  attach^a  with  those  Armies,  but  those 
of  the  Ya-lu  and  Fourth  Armies  will  probably  remain  for  some 
time  the  mere  sketches  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  various  armies  was  kept  secret 
from  us,  and  the  only  one  I  can  speak  of  with  any  certainty  is 
the  First  Army.     This  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Guard  Division  complete,  plus  three  four-gun  batteries  of 
Russian  field  guns. 

2nd  Division  complete. 

12th  Division  complete. 

Umezawa  Brigade  (reservists),  plus  four  six-gun  batteries  of 
field  artillery. 

Awaibara  Brigade  (reservists). 

One  battery  of  12-cm.  guns — made  some  time  ago  in  Japan, 
of  bronze,  from  an  Italian  pattern. 

One  battery  of  lo-cm.  howitzers  on  field  carriages. 

About  twenty-four  9*5-cm.  howitzers  or  mortars,  carried  on 
beds  in  transport  carts. 

Each  regular  division  had  14  machine  guns. 

The  Umezawa  Brigade  acted  independently  on  the  Sha  Ho, 
while  the  Awaibara  Brigade  was  attached  to  the  12th  Division. 
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In  the  pursuit  the^e  two  brigades  formed  the  reserve  of  th& 
First  Army  till,  on  the  10th  March,  Umezawa  was  sent  to 
prolong  the  line  held  by  the  Qaard  and  came  under  the  general 
officer  commanding  Ouard  Division.  The  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers  were  used  in  the  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho  and  were 
mostly  placed  on  the  Euan-shan  Ling  (E  5),  but  when  the 
pursuit  began  on  the  8th  they  were  left  hopelessly  in  the  renr, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  getting  int(> 
action  again. 

3.  The  other  armies  were  constituted  somewhat  as  follows : — 
The  Ya-lu  Army  comprised  the  11th  Division  from  Port 

Arthur  and  probably  three  or  four  reserve  brigades.* 

The  Fourth  Army  comprised  the  6th  and  10th  Divisions.  It- 
had,  in  previous  battles,  comprised  the  5th  aud  10th  Divisions, 
but  during  the  winter  it  had  only  held  a  short  line,  and  the  5th 
had  been  held  in  reserve  together  with  the  8th  Division.  At 
the  end  of  January  the  5th  aud  8th  Divisions,  together  with  the 
2nd  Division  from  the  First  Army,  were  sent  west  to  fight  at 
Hei-kou-tai,  and  after  that  battle  the  2nd  Division  returned 
to  the  First  Army,  the  5th  and  8th  remained  and  formed  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  Second  Army  on  its  new  alignment,  while 
the  6th  Division  from  the  right  of  the  Second  Army  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army  to  replace  the  5th  Divi^iion. 
The  Fourth  Army  also  comprised  the  1st  Independent  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  and  four  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  brought 
up  from  Port  Arthur. 

The  Second  Army  comprised  the  4th,  5th  and  8th  Divisions. 

The  Third  Army  comprised  the  Ist,  7th  and  9th  Divisions. 

The  reserve,  kept  in  hand  by  Oyama,  consisted  of  the 
3rd  Division  and  three  reserve  bri^ules. 

To  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Armies  may  be 
added  two  or  three  reserve  brigades,  some  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers,  and  one  or  two  batteries  of  captured  Kussian  field 
guns. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  : — 

The  2nd  Independent  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  probably  with 
either  the  Second  or  Third  Army.t 

The  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  (Major  General  Akiyama),  con- 
necting the  Second  and  Third  Axmie& 

Where  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  was  I  do  not  know.J 

Introductory  Remarks. 

1.  The  battle  of  Mukden  was  fought  along  a  very  extended 
front.  During  the  winter  the  three  Armies  which  had  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  held  a  line  about  35  miles 

*  One  reserre  division. 

t  Apparently  9  batteries  were  with  the  Second  Army  and  27  with  the 
Third  Annj. 

t  The  pr^Tions  reports  show  it  was  with  the  Third  Army. 
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long,  from  Pen-hsi-hu  (E  6)  on  the  right  to  west  of  Lin-sheng-pu 
(C  5)  on  the  lea.  After  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  (B  6)  the 
left  was  extended  to  the  Hun  at  that  place,  and  the  front  then 
measured  50  miles  in  length.  When  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  in 
position  on  the  right  and  the  Third  Army  concentrated  in  rear 
of  the  left,  the  front  from  Chien-chaog  (G  6)  to  Hsiao-pei-ho 
(B  6)  was  between  90  and  100  miles  long,  and  this  length  of 
front  was  maintained  during  the  first  part  of  the  advance^ 
These  distances  do  not  include  the  front  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  cavahy,  which  was  beyond  the  left  flank  of  the  line. 
When  the  Bussians  subsequently  retreated  from  Mukden,  the 
Japanese  line  from  Fu-shun  (E  4)  on  the  right  to  west  of 
Mukden  on  the  left  was  reduced  once  more  to  about  35  miles  in 
lengtL 

2.  The  country  fought  over  has  been  much  described  and 
will  be  again  described  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  the  divisions  of  the  First  Army.  A  short  general  account  is 
therefore  all  that  is  required  here.  The  Ya-lu  and  Firri)  Armies 
operated  entirely  in  the  hills.  The  Fourth  Army  advanced  to 
the  Hun  through  a  line  of  country  where  the  hills  blend  with 
the  plains,  affording  the  Bussians  a  series  of  strong  defensive 
positions  separated  by  fiat  open  ground.  The  Second  and  Third 
Armies  operated  in  the  plain,  where  the  obstacles  consisted  of 
entrenched  river  beds  and  walled  villages.  The  whole  country 
was  bare  and  bleak ;  the  low  hills  and  every  bit  of  level  were 
covered  with  the  frozen  ridge  and  furrow  of  the  kaoliang, 
millet  and  bean  fields,  and  the  few  patches  of  wood  on  the 
stony  hills  bad  been  thinned,  or  cleared  altogether,  to  provide 
fuel  for  the  opposing  armies  during  the  winter. 

3.  In  the  hiUs  the  line  of  the  Sha  Ho  and  Tung-kou  (E  5) 
valleys  run  generally  east  and  west,  and  it  was  along  this  line 
that  the  First  Army  fought  from  the  24th  February  till  the 
8th  March,  when  the  pursuit  began.  Where  the  Guard  and 
12th  Divisions  fought  the  sole  oi  the  valley  is  flat  and  bare, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide.  On  the  Japanese  side, 
Ma-erh  Shan  (D  5  south),  Hua-kou-Hn  Shan,*  Wai-tou  Shan 
(D  5  S.E.),  Hsiao-liu-yu  Shanf  and  Kuannshan  Ling  (E  5  S.w.) 
were  the  main  peaks,  rising  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  while  Ma-chuan-tzu  Shan  (D  5) 
and  Te-te  Shan  (D  5)  were  spreading  under  features,  the  highest 
points  of  which  were  under  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Sha  Ho. 
On  the  Russian  side  there  was  a  belt  of  hills  opposite  the  Guard, 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  high  and  a  mile  or  so  wide, 
separating  the  Sha  Ho  and  Yang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5)  valleys 
and  running  eastwards  into  the  tangled  msiss  of  high,  steep 
mountains.  Along  this  belt  ran  the  Russian  entrenched  posi- 
tion with  three  lines  of  trenches  and  numerous  obstacles,  and 

•  Not  marked  on  map ;  it  Is  near  Hna-kou  (D  5  Bonth). 

t  Not  marked  on  map ;  it  1b  near  Hsiao-lia-ohia-yn  (D  5  8.K.). 
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extending  as  far  east  as  Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  N.w.).  A  little  north 
of  the  Tang-tai-jen-shan  valley  the  valleys  run  north  and  south 
and  drain  into  the  Hun,  the  hills  sin;king  and  the  valleys 
widening  as  they  approach  the  Hun. 

4.  Where  the  First  Army  crossed  the  Hun  valley  it  was 
flat,  bare  and  open,  and  from  three  to  five  miles  wide.  Immedi- 
ately along  the  north  bank  rose  bare,  rolling  hills,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  extended,  with 
occasional  higher  ridges,  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Fan  (E  2). 
Along  the  north  bank  of  the  Hun  and  at  other  points  in 
these  hills  some  entrenchments  had  been  made,  and  in  front 
of  Chu-chan  (D  4  east)  were  a  couple  of  infantry  redoubts  on 
the  river  bank.  These  latter  were  not  used,  the  pursuit  being 
pushed  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  Russians  lime  to  organize  a 
proper  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Hon. 

5.  The  valley  of  the  Fan  (E  2)  is  narrower  than  that  of  the 
Hun,  and  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  are  steeper  and  higher^ 
formidable  hills  which  were,  however,  but  lightly  entrenched 
here  and  there.  Where  the  2nd  Division  fought  near  Chang- 
chia-lou-tzu  (E  2),  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge,  five  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  the  hills  on  each  side  rising  almost 
sheer  and  those  on  the  north  bank  dropping  to  the  river  edge. 
In  other  parts  the  valley  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  North 
of  the  Fan  valley  these  hills  continue,  a  good  deal  broken  up 
by  wide  valleys,  till  they  sink  into  the  valley  of  the  Tieh-ling 
river  (E  2). 

6.  Along  the  north  side  of  this  latter  valley  a  line  of  hills 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  starting  from  a  point  just  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Tieh-ling.  On  this  ridge  had  been  con- 
stmcted  the  elaborate  works  of  the  mach-talked-of  Tieh-ling 
position,  and  from  its  western  end  the  entrenchments  were 
carried  in  front  of  Tieh-ling  across  the  level  to  the  liao.  I 
rode  over  to  Tieh-ling  one  day  and  had  a  look  at  the  west  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  field  fortification 
and  engineering  I  never  saw.  The  ground  was  argillaceous  and 
cut  like  cheese,  and  the  deep  trenches  in  three  lines,  the  covered 
ways,  obstacles,  gun  emplacements,  sandbag  revetments  and  the 
commanications,  both  lateral  and  to  the  rear,  cut  in  the  steep 
slopes,  were  laid  out  and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  style. 
The  Russians  are  reported  to  have  employed  three  thousand 
Chinese  coolies  during  a  period  of  four  months  to  make  them. 

7.  The  rivers  are  very  much  like  those  of  North  India,  but 
though  their  banks  are  higher  in  the  plains  than  they  are  in 
the  hills,  they  never  cut  so  deep  into  the  ground  as  Fanjab 
and  South  Amcan  rivers  do.  Their  bottoms,  in  the  hills,  are 
generally  sandy  or  pebbly  and  sound,  but  stretches  of  deep 
mud  and  quicksand  are  to  be  found.  Withies  and  reeds  grow 
in  patches  along  their  coursea  In  the  hilly  country  traversed 
by  the  First  Army  the  rivers  varied  much   in   width.     The 
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Sha  Ho  was  practically  no  obstacle,  its  channel  being  under  one 
hundred  yards  wide,  only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
frozen  hard.  The  Hun  and  Fan  are,  however,  formidable 
obstacles  even  when  low,  though  fords  are  to  be  found  opposite 
the  main  villages.  Near  Chu-chan  (D  4  east)  the  bed  of  the 
Hun  was  about  one  thousand  yards  wide,  the  river  flowing  in 
two  channels,  the  main  one  of  which  was  a  couple  of  hun<&ed 
yai'ds,  and  two  to  four  feet  deep,  with  a  strong  current.  Four 
or  five  miles  west  of  Fu-shun  the  bed  was  over  a  mile  wide,  the 
river  again  flowing  here  in  two  channels.  In  other  parts  it 
was  narrower,  the  single  channel  containing  more  water.  The 
Fan  is  like  the  Hun,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale^  though 
at  the  points  at  which  I  crossed  it  the  volume  of  water  was 
considerable. 

8.  When  the  battle  began  the  weather  was  very  cold.  The 
thermometer  fell  to  zero  (Fahrenheit)  at  nights  and,  though 
the  days  were  generally  bright,  a  piercing  north  wind  blew 
frequently,  bringing  occasional  blizzards  of  fine  snow  with  it. 
But  even  then  the  sun  was  beginning  to  gain  power^  and  when 
the  pursuit  began  the  thaw  was  pronounced.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  Hun  would  be  reached 
m  time  to  enable  the  troops  to  cross  on  the  ice,  and  as  it  turned 
out  they  were  only  just  in  time.  At  some  spots  the  ice  bore 
all  right,  but  at  others  the  centre  of  the  main  channel  was 
uncovered  for  a  fev  yards,  and  the  men  had  to  step  off  the 
ice  into  two  feet  or  so  of  water,  and  then  on  to  the  ice  again. 
The  oflScer  commanding  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  with  the 
Fourth  Army  told  me  ho  succeeded  in  getting  his  regiment 
over  on  the  ice  on  the  10th  March,  but  that  the  following 
day  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  even  a  Japanese 
transport  cart  could  be  got  over.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  First 
Army  only  found  one  bridge  standing,  a  ricketty  wooden  one 
put  up  by  the  Russians  at  Wan-pu-chieh  (E  4),  a  few  miles 
west  of  Fu-shun,  which  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
2nd  Division. 

Ttie  Battle  on  the  Slia  Ho. 

1.  There  was  no  pursuit  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  for 
at  that  time  the  Japanese  had  not  made  their  preparations  for 
a  really  big  blow  at  the  Russian  field  army.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  number  of  men  available  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  ammunition  was  somewhat  short,  and,  with  Port  Arthur 
holding  out,  it  was  impossible  to  make  quit-e  sure  that  the 
supply  to  the  field  army  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fight 
a  decisive  and  prolonged  battle  After  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho 
therefore,  the  Japanese  directed  all  their  efforts  to  collecting 
men  and  material,  and  then  they  had  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 
In  ordinary  years  the  cold  is  intense  enough  to  stop  operations 
during  the  winter,  but  last  winter  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one,  and  it  was  not  the  weather  that  prevented  the  Japanese 
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advance  from  taking  place  earlier  than  it  did  Had  everything 
been  ready,  they  would  have  pushed  on  after  the  battle  of 
Hei-kou-tai,  as  the  amount  of  frost-bite  at  that  battle  was  not 
very  great,  but  they  then  had  to  wait  for  the  concentration  of 
the  Third  Army,  the  bulk  of  which  was  massing  behind  the 
left  of  the  line,  while  one  of  its  divisions  (the  11th)  was  on  its 
w^y  to  join  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

2.  JFrom  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  January  the 
Manchurian  armies  occupied  the  line  shown  on  the  map  *  with 
their  left  across  the  Sha  Ho.  The  First  Army  occupied  a  line 
from  the  Ping-tai-tzu  valley  (E  5  west)  on  the  right  to  a  point 
in  front  of  Ha-ma-tang  (D  5)  on  the  left.  Pen-hsi-hu  (E  6), 
behind  the  right,  was  separately  defended.  The  right  of  the 
First  Army  was  a  very  important  position,  as  it  was  the 
extreme  right  of  all  the  Armies.  Lao-yeh  Ling  (E  6  s.w. 
corner)  was  the  easternmost  point  held.  The  front  line  was 
held  on  the  right  by  one  and  a  half  divisions  (12th  Division 
and  a  reserve  origade),  while  two  reserve  battalions  were  in 
position  round  Pen-hsi-hu.  The  whole  line  was  naturally 
very  strong.  The  Guard  held  from  Hua-kou  Lingt  to  Lien- 
hua  Shan.t  The  thnezawa  Brigade  was  between  the  12th 
Division  and  the  Guard,  while  the  2nd  Division  filled  the  gap 
between  the  Guard  and  the  Fourth  Army.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  map,  the  front  occupied  by  the  2nd  Division  (D  5) 
was  a  very  short  one  and  projected  to  the  front.  It  was  too 
short  for  a  whole  division,  but  it  was  intended  that  the  2nd 
Division  should,  if  necessary,  be  used  as  a  general  reserve  to 
the  Army,  or  be  at  General  Kuroki's  disposal  for  any  special 
purpose. 

3.  The  line  as  above  indicated  was  held  till  towards  the  end 
of  January,  when,  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  taking  place,  the 
2nd  Division  from  the  First  Army,  the  5th  Division  from  the 
Fourth  Army,  and  the  8th  Division,  were  sent  away  to  the 
west.  At  that  time  the  Third  Army  was  concentrating  west 
of  Liao-yang,  while  one  of  ifc*  divisions  (11th)  was  marching 
eastwards  along  the  coast  road  to  join  the  Ya-lu  Army  on  the 
right  Before  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Manchurian  Armies  had  been  at  Wan-chia-yuan-tzu  (C  5), 
cavalry  watching  the  gap  between  that  place  and  the  Hun ; 
but  after  the  battle  the  left  of  the  line  was  prolonged  to 
Hei-kou-tai.  The  general  reserve  of  the  Army  of  Manchuria 
consisted  of  about  two  and  a  half  divisions  (one  complete 
divi^^ion  and  three  reserve  brigades).  This  was  the  situation 
when  the  battle  of  Mukden  began. 

4.  Reconnaissance,  intelligence,  and  information  from 
prisoners  enabled  the  Japanese  to  form  what  was  afterwards 

T 

•  5««Map61. 

t  Not  on  Map  61.    Their  position  can  be  inferred  Trom  the  block 
showing  the  position  of  the  Qoard  DiviBion  (D  5). 
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found  to  be  a  substantially  correct  estimate  of  the  strength  and 
(lispositions  of  the  Russian  armies.  From  east  to  'west  their 
troops  were  disposed  thus  (the  order  in  which  the  corps  are 
given  is  that  in  which  they  stood)  ; — 

East  of  the  BaUway. 

(1)  Part  of  the  71st  Beserve  Division. 

(2)  8rd  Siberian  Army  Corps — 3rd  and  6th  Divisions. 

(8)  2nd     Siberian    Army  Corps  —  5th    and    1st    Beserve 

DivisiouA. 
(4)  4th    Siberian    Army  Corps  —  2nd  and   3rd     Reserve 

Divisions, 
(fi)  Ist  Army  Corps — 22nd  and  37th  Divisions. 

(6)  6th  Siberian  Army  Corpa — 72nd  and    55th    Reserve 

Divisions. 

On  the  Railway. 

(7)  I7th  Army  Corps— 3rd  and  35th  Divisions. 

West  of  the  Railway, 

(8)  5th  Siberian  Army  Corps — }  61st  and  54th  Beserve 

Divisions. 

(9)  10th  Array  Corps — 9th  and  Slst  Divisions. 

(10)  8th  Army  Coi^— 14th  and    15th   Divisions,  ^    Cist 

Reserve  Division,  Ist,  2nd  and  Srd  European  Rifle 
Brigades. 

(11)  Ist  Siberian  Army  Corps — Ist  and  9th  DivisicHia 

(12)  Between  the  Hun  and  Liao  was  Mishchenko  with — 

(a)  The  Don  Cossack  Division  ; 

(b)  A  mixed  Dn^^n  LKvision  ; 

(c)  Ural -Baikal  Cossack  Division ; 

(d)  Caucasus  Cossack  Division  ; 
(<)  Orenburg  Cossack  Division  ; 
(/)  4th  Brigade  of  Bailway  Guards ; 
(y)  Some  mounted  scouts. 

(13)  On  the  extreme  Russian  left  was  Rennenkampf  with — 

The  main  boiiy  of  the  7l$t  Reserve  Infantry  Division  ; 
The  Siberian  Oossack  Division  : 
The  Trans-Baikal  0>£^iack  Division. 
^14)  The  gi>neral  n»erve  consisied  of  the  16th  Army  Corps 
(i^h  and  41st  Divisions\  which  was  placed  on  the 
main  r^^a^i  behind  the  iTth  Army  OivpsL 

.V  Ju:?t  WfK>n>  the  baiile  Ivgan.  ihe  2nd  Division  came  back 
to  the  Firrt  Artuy,  Thii»  v>nkrs  lo  the  First  Army  were  to  hold 
its  position  and  to  sen\)  a  df^t^huK^nt  to  ihnNiMi  the  Rnsaan 
left  So*  on  it*  wturti  fnuu  chi-ko^i-tai.  the  2ad  Divi^on  was 
sent  to  Kao4ai*tJtu  v^  ^\  ^  iuil<$  north-oAc^t  of  IVn-hsi-hn,  in 
nNi^din<is«  to  ailvaxKv  a^jnainsi  the  e:)^)»;Y  s  ielt 
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6.  The  general  strategy  bad  for  its  object  the  eventual 
taming  of  both  Russian  fliEinks,  the  extension  of  the  Japanese 
line  bv  the  addition  of  the  Third  and  Ya-lu  Armies  to  its  flanks 
having  been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  country  in  which  the 
Ya-lu  Army  was  to  operate  was  of  such  a  difficult  character 
that  a  rapid  and  unexpected  advance  was  out  of  the  question, 
so  the  Ya-la  Army  was  to  advance  first  and  draw  the  enemy's 
attention  to  that  flank  before  the  Third  Army  started,  llie 
<xmcentTation  of  the  Tliird  Army,  whose  outflanking  movement 
was  to  be  the  main  one,  had  therefore  to  be  carried  out  very 
earefully.  If  at  the  end  of  January  the  Third  Army  had  been 
•concentrated  between  the  Hun  and  the  Liao,  it<s  subsequent 
advance  would  have  been  easier  and  shorter ;  but  to  have  done 
this  would  have  meant  making  the  Russians  a  present  of  the  plan 
of  campaign,  and  so  General  No£^  concentrated  his  Army  west 
of  Liao-yang,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hun  and  Tai-tzu  Rivers.* 

7.  The  general  plan  having  been  discussed  and  settled  20th  Fe 
orders  for  the  advance  were  finally  issued  on  the  20th  February. 

They  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

(1)  The  Ya-lu  Army,  which  was  on  the  line  Wei-tzu-yu  (G  6) 
— Pao-tzu-yen  (G  6),  to  advance  on  the  23rd  February  in  two 
columns  on  Fu-shuu.  The  right  column  to  advance  from 
Wei-tzu-yu,  vid  Ma-chuang-tzu  (0  5)  and  Wu-lung-kou  (Q  5), 
through  ELu-chia-tzu  (F  4)  on  Fu-shun.  The  left  column  to 
advance  from  Ching-ho-cheog  (F  6)  vid  Ma-chun-tan  (F  5 
K.w.  c<^mer)  and  Shi-fou-chang  (E  4)  on  Fu-shun.  The  object 
of  this  Army  was  to  get  to  the  enemy's  left  re€kr  by  the  above- 
mentioned  roads. 

(2)  The  first  Army  to  be  ready  to  attack  on  the  27th  if 
necessary,  the  2nd  Division  to  take  Wang-f u  Ling  (E  5  centre) 
by  the  27th. 

(3)  The  Fourth  Army  to  hold  tbe  line  from  the  left  of  the 
Finst  Army  to  lin-sheng-pu  (C  5)  on  the  railway,  and  to  be 
ready  to  advance  at  any  time. 

(4)  The  Second  Ajrmy  to  attack  from  Shen-tan-pu  (C  5) 
towaids  Lai-shen-pu  (C  5),  wheeling  to  its  right 

(5)  The  Third  Amy  to  advance  on  the  26th  and  attack  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  wheeling  to  its  own  right 

(6)  The  reserve  of  the  Mimchurian  Armies  to  be  concentrated 
near  Ta-tung-sban-pu  (C  5  south). 

8.  On  the  24th  the  2nd  Division,  after  driving  off  some  24th  to 
small  parties  of  the  enemy,  reached  the  line  Te-ti — Pa-jih-ti  29th,  Fe 
(E   5  south),  and  on  the  25th  advanced  to  the   line   Fun-tu 

Ling — Erb-ma  Ling  (E  6).  This  movement  required  support, 
so  on  the  25th  the  right  brigade  of  the  12th  Division  wheeled 
to  its  left  behind  the  2nd  Division  and  took  up  a  line  from  the 
heists  south  of  Ta-ho-pei-tun^-kou  (E  5)  to  the  heights  south 
of  ttuang-mu-chang  (E  6).  On  the  26th,  tbe  2nd  Division 
took  Wang-fu  Ling  after  a  severe  flght^  and  the  12th  Division 
took  tbe  height  south  oi  Sung-shu-chu-tzu  (E  5). 

•  8de  footnote  *,  page  eo. 

B  M8e4.  q 
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9.  On  the  25th  the  artillery  was  put  into  poeition.  The 
12th  Division  guns  were  placed  om  Euan-shan  Ling  (E  5  &w.) 
and  east  of  Hsiao-liu-yu  Shan*  ;  Umezawa's  guns  west  of  Hsiao- 
lin-yn  Shan^ ;  the  Guard  batteries  on  Te-te  Shan  (D  5)  and 
Wai-tou  Shan  (D  5).  When  on  the  26th  the  2Dd  Division 
attacked  Wang-fo  Ling,  the  Guard  and  12th  Division  guna 
kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  to  make 
him  unmask  his  guns  and  show  their  positions.  In  reply  the 
Russians  showed  about  sixty  guns,  many  less  than  expected. 
The  Russians  generally  keep  a  number  of  guns  in  reserve 
positions,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Japanese  were  unable  to  find 
out  whether  they  had  followed  their  usual  custom. 

10.  On  the  23rd  the  Ya-lu  Army  took  Ching-ho-cheng 
(or  Chenhochen)  (F  6  y.E.},  and  on  the  25th  it  reached  the  line 
Hsi-chuan-ling  (G  5)— Ta  Ling  (F  5);  on  tie  26th  it  reached 
the  line  Wu-lung-kou  (G  5) — San-lung-yu  'F  5).  Nothing  had 
as  yet  happened  on  the  left.  The  Russian  forces  in  front  of  the 
Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division  then  began  to  increase  in 
strength. 

Ui  aad  11.  On  tlie  27th  the  First  Army  continued  its  bombardment 

Ui  Feb.  of  the  Russian  positions.  The  2nd  Division  took  the  highest 
point  of  Wang-fu  Ling,  attacking  at  midnight  26th-27th,  and 
on  the  27th  tried  to  gain  the  height  east  of  Kao-tai  Ling  (£  5). 
But  snow  stopped  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  force 
of  the  enemy  (four  and  a  half  battalions  and  a  battety)  appeared 
oa  its  light  at  Hsiao-pu  (E  5).  On  the  S8th  the  artilleiy  of  the 
Guard  and  12th  Divisions  continued  its  fire.  The  2nd  Dividon 
spent  the  day  reconnoitring  the  broken  and  difficult  country 
in  its  front  Hitheito  the  Japanese  had  thought  that  Eao-tai 
Ling  was  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  line,  but  this  day  s 
reconnaissance  showed  that  it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  to 
Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  x.w.)l 

12.  From  the  Ofen^'ng  of  the  battle^  Colonel  Hatsumoto, 
General  Kure>ki's  aiiillery  t^tafiT  officer,  took  command  of  the 
four  groups  of  guns  of  the  12th  Division,  Umezawa  Brigade 
and  Guard  Division,  which  were  in  action  along  a  front  of  over 
five  miles.  The  fuxty  Russian  guns  opposed  to  them,  instead 
of  increadng  in  numbers,  decreased,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
superior  strength  of  the  Japanese  must  have  caused  them 
material  damage.  Not  only  did  the  guns  decrease  in  number, 
but  those  that  remained  withdrew  from  their  advanced  positions 
and  took  up  concealed  ones,  avoiding  the  Japanese  guns,  which 
therefore  sustained  little  or  no  damage. 

13.  On  the  27th  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  in  the  same  podticn 
as  on  the  2Gth,  but  on  the  28th  the  right  column  reached  Ti-ta 
(F  4)  and  the  left  column  Chiu-ping-tai  {¥  5).  There  was  no 
diange  in  the  positions  of  the  Fourth  and  Second  Armies  on  the 

*  Xot  marked  on  Map  61 ;  it  is  near  Ha]ao-liii-chia*ju  (D  6  aJL). 
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27tli,  but  on   ibe   28th   the   left  wing  of  the  Second  Army 
•adyanoed  a  little. 

14.  On  the  27th  the  Third  Army  began  to  move,  and  it 
crossed  the  Hun  to  the  line  Ma-ma-chieh  *  (B  6  north)- 
Ela-li-ma  (A  5)  ,  wheeling  to  its  left,  its  right  on  the  Hun,  its 
left  on  the  Liao.  The  line  it  occupied  this  day  was  the  enemy's 
advanced  line  of  observation,  and  it  was  occupied  without 
resistance.  Continuing  its  advance,  the  Third  Army  occupied, 
on  the  28th,  the  line  Chang-chia-wo-peng  (B  6),  Chen-tzu-kang 
(B  4)  (on  the  Liao),  without  resistance.  Strong  opposition  had 
been  expected  near  Ssu-fang-tai  (B  5),  where  M^hchenko's  main 
body  was  located,  but  none  was  met  with.*^ 

15.  From  the   1st  March   the  main  attack  began,  and  the  IstKaz 
whcde  line  attacked.     The  situation  on  that  day  was  as  follows ; — 

(1)  The  2nd  Division  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  height 
east  6i  Eao-tai  Ling  (E  5),  but  though  it  attacked  it  they  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  when  night  fell  the  Russians  were  still 
holding  their  position. 

(2)  The  12th  Division  tried  to  cross  the  Tung-kou  (E  5  west) 
valley  to  attack  Tung-kou  Shan,t  but  the  valley  was  enfiladed 
from  Che-toQ  Ling  (E  5),  and  they  were  unable  to  get  across. 

(3)  Umezawa  at  5  a.m.  occupied  Hon  Sung-mo-pu-tzu 
(D6). 

(4)  The  Guard  took  Yao-chien-hu-tun  (D  5  centre)  before 
daybreak.  Ma-cbuan-tzu  Shan,  Te-te  Shan  and  Wai-tou  Shan 
were  three  very  important  tactical  points,  so  the  Japi&nese  had 
strongly  entrenched  them,  and  four  battalions  had  been  told  off 
to  hold  them.  The  main  force  of  the  Guard  was  at  Ma-erh  Shan. 
When  therefore  the  2nd  Division  went  away  from  the  left  of 
the  Guard  in  January,  the  gap  behind  Ma-chuan-tzu  Shan  was 
filled  only  by  the  16th  Regiment,  which  the  2nd  Division  had 
left  behind  for  the  purpose. 

(5)  The  left  wing  of  the  Second  Army  had  advanced  a  little  • 
and  occupied  Chang-tan  (B.C.  5). 

(6)  TTie  Third  Army  advanced  to  the  line  Chang-wo-peng 
(B  6) — Hsiao-min-tun  (B  5),  its  right  thrown  back  to  Ssu- 
fang-tai  (B  5). 

(7)  The  Ya-lu  Army  was  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  28th, 
the  enemy's  position  in  its  front  being  too  strong  for  it.  The 
ground  over  which  the  2nd  Division  and  Ya-lu  Army  fought 
was  of  such  a  difficult  nature  that  numbers  did  not  count  in 
advancing  against  the  formidable  Russian  positions. 

16.  On  the  2nd  March  the  coarse  of  events  was  as  follows : —  2nd  'Mm 
(1)  The  2nd  Division  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  height 

east  of  Kao-tai  Ling  (E  6  centre),  but  was  stopped,  mainly  by 
machine  gun  fire. 

*•  A0»  however,  pars.  5,  page  221. 
-  t  A  ridge  parallel  to  the  n^-er  Timg-koii  (E  5  west). 
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(2)  The  main  body  of  the  12th  Division  crossed  the  Tang- 
kou  valley  (E  5),  and  by  midday  had  occnpied  the  first  and 
lowest  line  of  advanced  trenches  of  the  Russian  position.  They 
tried  to  press  on  in  the  ailemoon  but  failed. 

(3)  The  Guard  Division  remained  in  position. 

(4)  The  Ya-lu  Army  made  no  advance. 

(5)  The  Fourth  Army  took  possession  of  the  Bossian  advanced 
trenches,  and  got  within  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  main  position,  but  could  get  no  further. 

(6)  The  Second  Army,  pivoting  on  its  right,  reached  Chen- 
kuan-pu,  on  the  Hun,  and  Pao-h^ang-tun  (C  5),  driving  back 
the  enemy. 

(7)  The  Third  Army  advanced  without  serious  resistance. 
The  right  of  the  line  was  thus  stopped  while  the  left  was  able 
to  push  on.  The  Second  Army  had  hard  fighting  and  advanced 
slowly,  taking  well-defended  villages  one  after  the  other.  The 
Third  Army  met  with  but  little  resistance,  and  advanced 
rapidly. 

Emr.  17.  On  the  3rd  March  the  events  were  as  follows : — 

(1)  On  the  2nd  March  the  12th  Division  was  across  the 
valley,  and  within  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  same  day  the  2nd  Division 
was  also  stopped  close  to  the  enemy.  So  things  on  the  right 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  the  Guard  Division  across  the  valley. 
It  advanced,  together  with  the  16th  Regiment,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  3rd  March,  and  though  they  suffered  severely 
they  succeeded  in  taking  the  most  advanced  line  of  Russian 
trenches.  They  pushed  on  to  attack  the  main  position,  but 
their  losses   became   too   heavy,  and   at  daybreak  the  attack 

..stopped. 

(2)  The  2nd  Division  also  failed  to  accomplish  its  object, 
and  had  to  stop  its  attack.  Not  only  were  its  losses  very 
heavy,  but  owing  to  the  hot  fighting  on  a  narrow  front,  the 
troops  got  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  to  rearrange 
them.  The  attack  on  the  hill  east  of  Eao-tai  Ling  (E  5  centre) 
was  also  suspended,  and  the  division  withdrew  a  short  distance 
and  collected  its  wounded.  It  was  this  latter  action  which 
caused  Kuropatkin  to  report  that  he  had  repulsed  twenty 
battalions  there.  This  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  what  he 
said  about  the  Japanese  having  used  their  dead  as  cover  was 
true.     The  Japanese  losses  at  ^o-tai  Ling  were  3,000. 

(3)  The  Ya-lu  Army  was  still  in  the  same  position. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Army  had  made  no  advance. 

(5)  The  Second  Army  advanced  to  the  line  San-chia-tzu 
(C  5  centre) — Chang-tang-pu  (C  5  north)  (on  the  Hun),  still 
wheeling  to  iis  right,  and  always  in  touch  with  the  Third  Army 
through  the  1st  Cavahy  Brigade 

(6)  The  Third  Army  advanced  to  the  line  Lin-chia-tai  (C  4 
south)  —  Te-shcng-ying-tzu — ^Teng-mi-huang— Huang-shang— 
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Tsao-chia-tai  (C  4),  its  left  almost  touching  the  road  from 
Uokden  to  Hsin-min-tun.  On  this  day  it  had  a  fight,  and 
a  very  saocesBfol  one  too.  The  16th  Army  Corps,  the  Russian 
general  reserve,  advanced  to  meet  it,  and  a  big  fight  took 
place,  the  Russian  divisions  advancing  one  after  the  other, 
and  being  successively  defeated.  This  was  a  new  phase  of 
fighting,  both  forces  being  in  motion,  and  is  the  only  case 
that  hi^  occurred  during  the  campaign,  if  we  except  collisions 
between  small  bodie&*  In  a  few  minutes  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  Reports  received  by  the  First  Army  put 
the  Russian  losses  at  3,000  left  on  the  field,  while  the  Japanese 
casualties  only  reached  300.  This  action  does  not  show  the 
Russians  in  a  favourable  light  where  a  real  field  battle  is 
concerned. 

18.  On  the  4th  March  the  situation  of  the  First  Army  was  *th  Ma: 
a  somewhat  difficult  one,  for  although  the  2nd  Division  was 
stopped  at  Kao-tai  Ling,  it  became  necessary  for  the  First  Army 

to  try  and  assist  the  Ta-lu  Army  to  advance.  The  Japanese 
left  was  dose  to  Mukden,  but  the  right  was  still  far  in  rear,  and 
fihould  the  Russian  main  force  make  a  determined  counter- 
attack against  the  left,  the  right  could  in  no  wise  co-operate, 
and  the  situation  would  become  precarioua  But  as  the  2nd 
Division  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  First  Army 
oould  not  get  on  until  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  made  some  progress. 
So,  on  the  4th  March  the  Ohara  Brigade  of  the  2nd  Division, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  was  sent  towards  the 
left  of  the  Ta-lu  Army. 

19.  As  regards  the  remainder  of  the  First  Army,  the  position 
was  as  follows : — The  12th  Division  had  been  unable  to  advance 
beyond  the  line  it  held  the  previous  day,  and  reconnaissance 
showed  the  country  in  its  front  to  be  a  most  difficult  and  broken 
ona  The  Guard  Division  was  in  a  dangerous  position :  there 
was  no  communication  between  its  front  line,  clinging  to  the 
foot  of  the  Russian  position,  and  the  reserves  on  the  south  side 
of  the  fire-swept  valley  during  the  day.  Umezawa  was  really 
the  general  reserve  to  the  First  Army,  but  his  troops  were  used 
to  assist  the  divisions  on  either  side  of  him,  so  the  actual  reserve 
available  was  very  small.  Moreover,  the  First  Army  was 
extended  along  a  front  of  25  miles  without  any  concentrated 
reserve  behind  it.  llie  situation  was  therefore  apparently  full 
of  risks,  but  the  Japanese  willingly  accepted  them  as  they 
were  operating  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  had  a  strongly 
entrenched  line  close  at  hand  to  fall  back  on. 

20.  On  the  4th  March,  therefore,  the  problems  before  the 
.  First  Army  were — 

(1)  How  to  reinforce  the  Ta-lu  Army  ? 

(2)  How  to  concentrate  its  troopfi  more  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  ease  the  situation  of  the  Guards  ? 

*  The  bftttiie  of  the  Sha  Ho  in  its  earlier  stages,  howeyer,  was  a 
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(3)  How  bo  prevent  the  Russians  from  making  good  their 
retreat  when  the  time  should  come  ?  (Their  right  vrihg  was 
ab*eady  giving  way,  and  their  centre  and- left  musi  eventually 
go  too.) 

21.  To  meet  problem  (1),  the  Ohara  Brigade  concentrated  at 
10  a.m.  on  the  4th  at  Tang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5),  and  advanced  on 
Ma-chun-tan  (F  5  n.w.)  ;  at  3  p.m.  on  the  5th  it  reached  the 
line  Hsi-kou-Ung — ^Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  about  9  miles  so^th-weBt 
of  Ala-chun-tan.  To  meet  problem  (2),  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  12th  Division  back  across  the  Tung-kou. valley  (east 
of  Tung-kou)  to  Ping-tai-tzu  (E  5  s.w.),  a  ticklish  operation,  as 
its  advanced  line  was  only  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches ;  also,  to  render 
secure  the  position  of  the  Guard,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  the  position  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  5  &B.). 
Further,  to  meet  problem  (3),  it  waa  necessary  to  keep  in  dose 
touch  with  the  Russians  to  prevent  them  from  sli})ping  away. 

22.  So  the  following  movements  took  place  simultaneously : — 

(1)  At  Ping-tai-tzu  there  wei'e  already  about  five  battalions 
of  the  12th  Division.  On  the  night  of  the  4th9  the  troops  of 
the  12th  Division  east  of  Tung-kou  were  secretly  withdrawn  to 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  the  operation  being  successf ally 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  three  oatteries  of  mountain  guns 
and  9*6-cm.  howitzers,  whose  withdrawal  it  involved.  Leaving 
four  battalions  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  and  observation 
posts  only  on  the  north  side,  the  remainder  made  a  flank  march 
and  concentrated  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 

(2)  The  attack  on  the  position  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu 
(D  5  S.E.)  was  made  by  the  five  battalions  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 
These  took  the  Russian  advanced  line  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  the  flank  march  of  the  troops  from  Tung-kou,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  the  enemy. 

23.  The  combined  operation  worked  out  most  successfully, 
although  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  12th  Division  had 
pronounced  it  impossible,  and  the  Russians  did  not  learn  of  the 
withdrawal  till  midday  on  the  5th.  The  position  was  then  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  Guard  Division  was  across  the  valley  on  the  left 

(2)  Five  battalions  of  the  12tli  Division  were  across  the 
valley  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  12th  Division,  less  four  battalions, 
was  at  Ping-tai-tzu. 

(4)  Four  battalions  of  the  12  th  Division  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tung-kou  connecting  with  the  2nd  Division, 

(5)  Umezawa  was  behind  the  interval  between  the  Guard 
Division  and  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

As  the  J  2th  Division  had  a  reserve  brigade  attached  to  it, 
the  General  Officer  commanding  the  First  Army  thus  had  the 
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t  part  of  a  division  in  hand  as  reserve,  and  the  Axc^y  was 
^^ell  in  touch  with  the  «nemy.  «  . 

24..  On  the  4th  March  there  was  no  change  in  the  position 
"^^f  the  Fourth  Army.  The  Second  Army  occupied  the  Jine 
ILai-shen-pu  (C  5  centre) — Su-hu-pu  (on  the  Hun)  (C  5  north). 

25.  Oa  the  5th  March  the  following  were  the  main  events : —  5th  Xi 
{1)  The  left  wing  of  the  Fourth  Army  advanced.     After  the 

Second  Army  took  Lai-shen-pu,  the  Fourth  Army  wheeled  to 
its  right'  and,  after  some  severe  fighting,  drove  back  the 
Buflsians  and  occupied  the  line  Ta-su-chia-pu  (C  5  n.e.) — Han- 
•cheo^-pu  (on  railway  C  6). 

(2)  The  Third  Army  got  on  well;  its  left  wing  reached 
Tanahih-chiao  (C  4  north),  on  the  Hsin-min-tun  road,  and  its 
right  wing  Yang-shih-tun  (C  4  s.E.)  on  the  5th. 

(3)  The  right  division  of  the  Second  Army  was  then  given 
to  the  Fourth  Army,  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  the  remainder 
of  the  Second  Army  crossed  the  Hun  and  came  up  in  line  on 
the  right  of  the  Third  Army.  The  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade,  which 
had  been  oonnectiDg  these  two  armies,  was  then  transferred  to 
the  extreme  left 

(4)  The  g^ieral  reserve  advanced  in  rear  of  the  Second 
Army,  and  one  of  its  divisions  was  given  to  the  latter  to  replace 
the  one  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Army.  The  Second  Army 
was  across  the  Hun  by  the  6th. 

(6)  The  right  division  of  the  Third  Army  made  way  for  the 
Second  Army  and  marched  round  the  rear  of  its  own  Army  to 
the  extreme  left.  This  movement  was  a  diflScult  one,  as  it 
bad  to  be  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians ;  it  was 
completed  by  the  7th. 

Thus  the  Second  Army  was  between  the  Hun  and  the 
Hain-min-tun  (B  3)  road,  while  the  Third  Army  was  north  of 
the  Hsin-min-tun  road,  almost  round  Mukden  on  the  north. 
The  former  faced  east  and  the  latter  east  by  south  with  its  left 
flank  thrown  back. 

25a.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  March  the  situation  changed  eth  and 
but    little  as  far   as   the  position   of  the  Japanese  line   was  '^ 
concerned.     On    the   right    the    Ohara    Brigade    approached 
Ma-chun-tan  (E  5  n.e.)  and  joined   in  the    attack,   and  as  it 
neared  that  place,  the  Russians  began  withdrawing  a  bit,  and 
the  Ta-Iu  Army  was  able  to  make  a  little  progress. 

26.  On  the  7th,  however,  some  very  noticeable  movements 
took  place  among  the  Bossian  forces  in  front  of  the  First  Army. 
Their  guns  diminished  notably  in  numbers  ;  groups  of  infantry 
were  seen  retiring  at  intervals  into  the  Eang-ta-jen-shan 
(D.6  east^  valley;  fires  broke  out  in  their  position  and  in  the 
viUa^  in  rear  of  ii  In  front  of  the  Guard  Division  the 
Bnasuuis  came  out  of  their  trenches  under  a  Bed  Cross  flag  to 
collect  their  dead  and  wounded^  a  five  or  six  hours'  truce  taking 
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place  on  that  section  of  front  The  report  of  this  reached  Firsfe 
Army  Head- Quarters  too  late  to  stop  it;  had  it  come  eariier, 
the  privilege  might  noj^  have  been  granted  by  the  Japanese. 
The  incident  smacked  somewhat  of  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians,  for  they  carried  off  their  wounded  but  left  many^ 
dead  behind.  Permission  for  such  a  truce  must  be  given  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  ao  Army  commander  cannot  give  it  on 
his  own  responsibility.  As  it  was,  the  Russians,  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  retreat  tbat  night,  took  the  permission  for 
granted,  and  allowed  no  time  for  the  message  to  get  throagh. 

27.  Putting  all  these  incidents  together,  Marshal  Oyams 
decided  to  issue  orders  on  the  night  of  the  7th  for  a  general 
attack  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning.  But  at  9  p.m. 
came  the  news  that  the  Russians  were  already  off^  and  so  the 
order  for  attack  was  changed  to  one  for  pursuit. 

The  Purs^dt 

1.  The  pursuit  began  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  March^ 
The  orders  for  the  pursuit,  issued  by  Marshal  Oyama,  were 
briefly  as  follows.  (From  the  time  of  issue,  wording,  &&,  of 
the  orders,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  operation  had  been 
prearranged,  and  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  the  word  to 
"  Go  on.'^ 

The  orders  were  dated  Ten-tai,  8th  March^  and  were  received 
at  First  Army  Head-Quarters  at  12.20  a.m.  on  that  date  : — 

(1)  The  enemy  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  began  retreat- 

ing on  the  night  of  the  7tli-8th  March.  No 
information  has  as  yet  been  received  regarding  the 
enemy  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

(2)  The  First  Army  will  commence  its  pursuit  at  midnight, 

7th-8th  March.  The  Fourth  Army  will  commence 
its  pursuit  at  3  a.m.  on  the  8th,  but  when  it  reaches 
the  line  Su-chia-tun  Railway  Station  (C  5  n.e.) — 
Ta-chang-erh-tun  —  Wan-chia-ling  —  Chano'-ling-tzu 
(D  5  north),  the  General  Officer  Commanding  will 
rearrange  his  troops  and  be  ready  to  press  on  still 
more  rapidly. 

(3)  I  intend  to  pursue  in  earnest  and  to  turn  the  enemy's 

retreat  into  a  rout. 

(4)  The  First  Army  will  pursue  to  the  Hun  Ho  nefiur  Hsing- 

lung-tien  (E  4)  with  its  main  force. 

(5)  The   Fourth   Army   (less    the    4th    Division    and   the 

Tomioka  Detachment)  will  pursue,  and  will  rearrange 
its  troops  on  the  line  Ta-chang-erh-tun — Wan-chia- 
ling — Chang-ling-tzu,  ready  for  further  pursuit  to 
Tieh-ling  (E  2).  From  the  time  of  receipt  of  this 
order,  the  4th  Division  and  the  Tomioka  Detachment 
will  be  under  the  command  of  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  Second  Army,  - 
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(6)  The  Second  Army  will  strike  at  the  enemy  near  Mukden 

and   then  rearrange   its   troops  south-west    of    the 
city. 

(7)  The  Third  Army  will  attack  the  enemy  near  Mukden, 

and  then  coDcentrate  its  troops  north  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  orders  detailed  the  lines  of  pursuit  for  the 
^different  armies,  and  the  last  order  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
troops  were  to  remain  in  the  city. 

2.  On  receipt  of  the  above,  General  Knroki  issued  the 
following  orders : — 

Hua-kou  (D  5  south), 

8th  March,  32.30  a.m. 

(1)  The  enemy  in  our  front  has  begun  to  retreat. 

(2)  The  Army  is  to  press  the  enemy  to  the  utmost. 

(8)  The  divisions  will  pursue  with  the  following  objectives : — 

2nd  Division  to  advance  on  Hsing-lung-tien  (K  4) 
(7  miles  west  of  Fu-shun)  vid  Hai-lang-chai ;  12th 
Division  to  advance  on  Ssu-fang-tai*  (D/E  4)  vid 
Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east) ;  the  Guard  Division  to 
advance  on  Wang-shih-lang-kou  (D  4  S.E.),  protecting 
the  left  flank. 

(4)  The  Umezawa  and  Awaibara  Brigades   will  form   the 

general  reserve  of  the  Army,  and  will  concentrate 
near  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  6  east),  and  follow  the  advance. 

(5)  I  am  at  Hua-kou  Ling. 

3.  On  the  8th  March,  the  Army  reserve,  about  one  division  7th  md_ 
strong,  was  concentrated  at  Paishen-chai  (D  5  east).  The  ®*^  ^^~ 
16th  Regiment,  hitherto  with  the  Guard,  was  sent  oft*  north-east 
and  rejoined  its  division  (2nd),  reconnoitring  Eang-ta-jen-shan 
(D  5  east)  on  the  way,  as  it  had  been  ordered  to  do.  The 
reason  the  Guard  Division  was  given  an  objective  in  rear  of  the 
other  divisions  was  that  the  strength  and  dispositions  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  were  unknown,  and  the 
Qnard  bad  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  the  First  Army.  The 
RusaJans  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Army  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
begun  retiring  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th,  but  on  the  7th 
there  had  been  a  severe  engagement  on  the  left  of  the  Fourth 
Army. 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  Russians  against  the  Second  Army 
became  much  greater  on  the  7th,  and  that  Army  had  severe 
fighting  on  the  line  Li-kuan-pu  (C  4)— Mo-chia-pu  (C  4  south), 
where  thore  is  the  old  railway  bridge  over  the  Hun.  The 
Russians  occupied  the  bridge-head  there  and  offered  such  a 
determined  resistance  that  the  division  (the  4th)  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Second  Army,  which  division  had  been  previously 
Plotted  to  the  Fourth  Army,  had  to  be  sent  back  (see  Gyama's 
<»rder8y  para.  1)  to  the  Second  Army,  and  it  fought  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hun. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  8fa-f«ng»tai  (B  5). 
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5.  The  Third  Army  made  some,  progress,  and  on  the  8th 
reached  the  Northern  Tombs  (D  4  N.w.),*.but  there  the  Russians 
made  a  very  determined  counter-attack.  The  pressure  against 
the  Second  and  Third  Armies  thus  became  greater  and  greater. 
South  of  Mukden,  between  the  Hun  and  the  Fu-shun  branch 
railway  line  the  Russians  had  constructed  very  strong  entrench- 
ments, so  that  the  Fourth  Army  gave  up  the  idea  of  attack^Djg. 
the  enemy  south  of  Mukden  and,  leaving  a  part  of  its  foraa 
in  front  of  these  entrenchments,  took  its  main  force  round 
south-east  of  the  city,  keeping  touch  with  the  First  Army  ou 
its  right.  On  the  8th  the  Guard  and  12th  Divisions  caught  dp 
the  Russian  rear  at  Ta  Chang-wang-chai  (D  4  S.E.)  about 
4  p.m.,  and,  driving  it  forward,  continued  their  advance. 

Mar.  6.  The  pursuit  continued  that  night,  and  on  the  9tii   the 

following  was  the  situation : — 

(1)  Of  the  First  Army,  the  2nd  Division  was  in  the  morning 
at  Chin-tai-tzu-shui  (E  4),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hud,  south 
of  Hsing-lung-tien ;  the  12th  Division  was  in  the  morning  at 
Ssu-ftltt^-tai  (D/E  4),  and  the  Guard  Division  at  San-ehia  (D  4), 
on  the  Fu-shun  railway.  That  afternoon  a  severe  sand  storm 
raged,  view  and  communication  between  divisions  were  inter- 
rupted, and  as  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  went  down, 
no  information  from  divisions  reached  Army  Head-Quarters; 
nor  could  any  division  get  reliable  information  about  the 
Russians  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The  Guard  crossed 
the  river  on  the  afternoon  of  the :  9th,  the  main  body  of  the 
division  halting  at  Chu-chan  (D  4  east).  Part  of  the  I2ti[i 
Division  crossed  the  river  near  Ta-tzu-pu  (E  4),  and  got  a$ 
far  as  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3/4),  five  "miles  north  of  the  river,  by 
cightfall.  A  small  detachment  of  the  Guard  reached  the 
same  village.  The  main  forces  of  the  12th  and  2nd  Divi- 
sions remained  on  the  south  bank.  The  Army  reserve  reached 
Tung-tai,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Ssu-fang-tai 

(2)  The  Russians  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  retired  at  tbe 
same  time  as  the  remainder,  and  that  Army  also  started  in 
pursuit  on  the  8th.  It  also,  with  the  Ohara  Brigade  of  the 
2rid  Division,  got  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Hun,  near 
Fu-shun,  on  the  9th. 

(3)  The  Fourth  Army  advanced  in  touch  with  the  First, 
and  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Hun  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th. 

(4)  There  was  no  change  in  the  positions  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Armies,  but  tl)e  pressure  on  them  became  greater,  and 
the  left  flank  of  the  Third  Army  was  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
situation.  During  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  Marshal  Oyama  had 
been   sending  forward  his  general   reserves  to  reinforce  ^ese 

•  This  does  not  agree  with  Map  61.  The  Tombs  were  not  wholly 
captured  by  the  1st  Division,  Third  Army,  until  the  eyeninff  of  the 
10th  March. 
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-ftwo  Armiefi,  so  it  became  urgently  necessaty  that  the  Fir^t  and 
ZIFourth  Annies  should  advance  quickly  to  the  north  of  Mukden. 

7.  On  the  10th  March  the  following  was  the  situation :—       lOth  1 

(1)  The  Fourth  Army  crossed  the  Hun  on  the  night  of 
^he  9th — 10th  and  the  following  morning,  and  began  moving 
:3iorthwards. 

(2)  The  First  Army  tHoved  towards  Pu-ho  (D  3),  protecting 
^ihe  right  flank  of  the  Fourth  Army  with  the  Guard  Division. 
^*rhe  2nd  Division  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  hills  north  of 
T^i-ta  (E  4)  and  Fu-shun,  while  the  12th  Division  attacked  the 
liills  north  of  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4).     Both  divisions  were  sue- 
H^essful  in  their  attacks  before  noon  and,  crossing  the    river, 
continued  the  pursuit.     In  front  of  the  2nd  Division  there  were 
at  this  time  seven  battalions  and  three  batteries  of  Russians^ 
and  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  six  battalions  and  one  battery. 
Driving  off  the   enemy,  the   2nd   Division   reached  the  line 
Lan-ni-wa  (£  3) — Huang-tan-tun  (E  3),  about  six  miles  north 
of  Fu-shun.    The  12th  Division  reached  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3/4). 
The   Gnard    attacked    the  enemy  (about  a    regiment    dud  a 
battery)  north  of  Chu-chan  (D  4)  and,  driving  him  back,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit.    Later  it  encountered  about  a  brigade  of 
Russians  near  Ta-Iien-pu-tzu  (D  3),  one  and  a  half  miles  90uth 
of  Pu-ho,  but  succeeded  in  driving  it  back  also,  and  at  2  p.m. 
took  up  a  position  whence  it  could  bring  fire  to  bear  on  the 
Tieh-ling  road.    On  this  day  (10th)  General  Koroki  sent  the 
Umezawa  Brigade  from  the   Army  reserve  to  join  the  Guard 
Division  and  prolong  tlie  line  of  that  division  to  the  right.     The 
Guard  Cavaliy  continued  its  advance  to  Pai-kuan-tun  (north  of 
Hu-«han*pii,  E  3  S.  W.),  meeting  many  Wge  Bussian  detachments, 
which  it  attacked  and  drove  off  in  confusion. 

(8)  The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  from  Mukden  began  on 
tbe  night  of  the  9th — lOth,  and  when  the  Guard  appeared  on 
the  main  road  they  were  in  full  retreat  in  many  columns  along 
the  road  and  railway.  The  Guard  artillery  fired  shrapnel  at 
them  with  much  effect,  while  the  infantry  pushed  machine  guns 
well  to  the  front,  and  inflicted  severe  losses.  Hijikata  used  his 
Russian  guns  (three  four-gun  batteries)  with  great  effect,  owing 
to  their  superior  range,  but  when  he  reached  Ta-lien-pu-tzu 
(D  3)  he  only  had  ten  rounds  per  gun  left.  He  sent  men  to 
search  the  positions  which  the  Russian  artillery  had  occupied, 
and  they  returned  with  one  hundred  and  forty  rounds,  which 
kept  hun  going  till  the  end  of  the  battle.  His  share  of  tbe 
captured  ammunition  then  amounted  to  ten  thousand  rounds. 

(4)  The  Ya-lu  Army  reached  Fu-shun  on  the  10th,  and  a 
part  of  it  pushed  oii  up  the  Fu-shun — Tieh-ling  road. 

(5)  Thus  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  the  Blrst  and  Third 
Armies  waved  to  each  other,  as  it  were,  across  the  Mtlkden — 
Tieh-Iing  road^  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  the  former  town. 
They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  effectually  close  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 
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th  ICar.  8.  On  the  llih  March  the  eontinuoas  pursuit  was  beginning 

to  tell  on  the  men  of  the  First  Army. 

(1)  On  this  day  the  2nd  Division  reached  Ting-cbia-kou 
(E  3  centre),  while  the  12th  Division,  turning  north-w^,  reached 
Ti-lu  (D  3  east).  The  Guard  had  been  oiSered  to  advance  to 
Shen-tai-tzu,  just  north-west  of  Yi-lu,  but  it  came  across  a  large 
force  of  retreating  Kussians  trying  to  make  their  way  north 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  With  but  little  lighting  it  took 
nearly  4,000  prisoners,  mostly  of  the  5th  and  19th  European 
Rifles,  the  latter  surrendering  near  Pan-chia-tai  (D  8  south). 
Two  regimental  colours  also  fell  into  their  hands,  though  the 
Russians  did  their  best  to  destroy  them.  The  Guard  Division 
therefore  was  unable  to  push  on  as  projected,  and  spent  the  day 
near  Pu-ho  and  rearranged  its  troops. 

(2)  The  Fourth  Army,  on  the  11th,  rearranged  its  troops 
about  Ta-wa  (D  4). 

(3)  The  Second  Army  was  west  of  Mukden. 

(4)  The  Third  Army  pushed  on  in  touch  with  the  First  and 
reached  the  line  Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3)— Shih-fu-ssu  (C  8).  The 
latter  place  is  on  the  Fa-ku-men  road,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liao. 

(5)  The  main  body  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  was  near  Fu-shun  on 
the  11th,  a  detachment  being  pushed  out  to  the  north. 

9.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Mukden. 

10.  The  Russians  encountered  by  the  First  Army  between 
the  24th  February  and  11th  March  consisted  of — 

The  3rd,  5th  and  6th  Siberian  Rifle  Divisions. 
The  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Siberian  Divisions. 
Part  of  the  7l8t  and  72nd  Reserve  Infantry  Divisiona 
These  troops  had  faced  the  First  Army  all  the  winter.     The 
foregoing  do  not  include  the  troops  met  on  the  Mukden  road. 

11.  The  First  Army  lost  about  10,000  officers  and  men,  and 
captured  about  5,000  prisoners,  exclusive  of  those  who  died  in 
the  Japanese  hospitals.  The  Japan  Times  gave  the  losses  of 
the  First  Army  as  follows  : — 

Officen.  Men. 

Killed  -  - 

Wounded    - 
Missing 


71 

1,768 

284 

8,318 

2 

52 

367  10,128 

12.  The  heaviest  losses  were  incurred  by  the  Second  and 
Third  Armies,  the  former  of  which  is  reported  to  have  lost 
28,000.  A  member  of  Marshal  Oyama's  staff  put  the  Japanese 
losses  during  the  battle  down  at  71,000.* 

*  The  latest  reports  jmc  the  Japanese  losses  at  71,014 ;  in  round 
numbers :  First  Army  10,000,  Beeond  Army  22,000,  Third  Arm/  18,000» 
FooHh  Army  13,000,  Ya-lu  Army  6,000, 
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Tieh'ling. 

1.  It  was  only  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  that  the 
Fapanese  managed  to  capture  from  the  Russieuis  a  large 
juantity  of  maps  which  explained  to  them  the  geography  of 

oonntry  north  of  Mukden.     These  maps  showed  them  that 
Tieh-ling  was  to  be  properly  defended  by  the  Russians,  the 
ie  of  hills  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Han  Ho  (or  Fan  Ho) 
met  be  of  ffreat  importance  in  any  such  scheme  of  defence. 
plan  of  the  Tieh-ling  defences  was  captured  at  the  same 
ime.     Qeneral  Kuroki  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
First  Army  could  only  take  the  line  of  hills  in  question, 
"^!I5Reh-ling  would  practically  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese. 
~      althoofi^  his  troops  required  a  good  rest,  he  determined  to 
yuah  on  as  quickly  as  possible  and  attack  the  position  on  the 
Tan  Ho,  force  the  passage  of  that  river,  and  capture  the  hills 
^m^ang  the  north  bank.     Marshal  Oyama  thought  it  was  askiug 
^•he  troops  of  the  First  Army  to  do  too  much,  and  did  not 
-srequire  this  effort  of  them ;  but  Qeneral  Kuroki  considered  it 
^■^est  to  get  possession  of  the  hills  first  and  then  to  decide  the 
question  of  further  advance. 

2.  Qeneral  Kuroki  therefore  rested  the  First  Army  during  IMli  Ha 
"the  12th,  remaining  on  the  line  occupied  on  the  11th.  He 
Tested,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  his  army,  for  he  sent  forward 
about  a  brigade  from  the  2nd  Division,  a  brigade  from  the  12th 
Division,  and  Umezawa  from  the  Quard  Division.  The  brigade 
t>f  the  2nd  Division  readied  Fang-chia-tun  (E  3)  (north  of 
li-chien-hu-tun  and  some  four  miles  from  Piao-chi-tun)  by  the 
eveni^,  driving  back  the  Russians  all  day.  Tlie  brigade  of  the 
12th  Divinon  drove  them  from  Chen-chien-hu-tun  (E  3  N.w.) 
and  oeeupied  it  Umezawa  reached  Sben-tai-tzu  (D  3  north), 
poshing  hack  about  a  battalion  of  Russians.  On  the  evening  of 
the  12th  the  Russians  were  on  the  line  of  hills  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Fan,  and  busy  throwing  up  entrenchments  as  far 
west  as  the  Liao  at  Chu-chu-shan  (D  2).  The  main  body  of  the 
Guard  was  still  at  Pu-bo  (D  3  south). 

3.  On  the  13th  March—  lathKi 
The  2nd  Divisimi  advanced  to  Fang-chia-tun. 
The   12th  Division  advanced   to  Chen-chien-hu-tun   (E  3 

H.W.). 

XTmezawa  advanced  to  a  line  from  Shao-shi-shan  on  the 
left  (5  miles  north  of  Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3)  on  the  railway)  to 
Fao-diia-ton  (E  2/3)  (on  the  main  road)  on  the  right 

Tlie  other  Armies  rested  where  they  were,  but  the  Third 
Army  sent  a  detachment  (the  Akiyama  Detachment)  to  Chu- 
dm-fllian  (D  2),  while  the  Fourth  and  Ta-lu  Armies  sent  forward 
the  Maida  and  Hishijima  Detachments  respectively.  These  two 
detadnnents  advanced  behind  the  left  and  lic^t  flanks  respee- 
tivdjof  the  First  Army,  the  former  reaching  Hsia-chia-hu  (D  2) 
on  Umezawm's  left 
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From  this  line  the  First  Army  recomioitred  on  the  13th  and 
found  that  the  Russian  force  in  its  front  consisted  of  about  two 
divisions,  while  west  of  the  railway  there  were  about  iour 
divisions  still  retirmg  in  columns  on  Tieh-ling. 

h  Mar.  4.  On  the  14th  March  the  2nd  Division  attacked  the  Bussians 

on  both  banks  of  the  Fan  at  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  (£  2)..  The 
Russians  stubbornly  defended  successive  lines  of  commanding 
and  precipitous  hills,  and  on  this  day  the  division  only  succeeded 
in  taJcing  part  of  the  position  and  did  not  entirely  occupy  it  till 
the  night  of  the  14th — 15th.  The  Russians  fought  desperately, 
and  a  captured  officer  informed  the  Japanese  that  the  diefendera 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  it  to  the  last  man.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Russians  should  have  constructed  such  strong  and 
elaborate  works  near  Tieh-ling  and  have  neglected  the  line  of 
the  Fan  which,  if  fortified,  must  have  caused  the  Japanese  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  enable 
the  Japanese  to  dominate  Tieh-ling. 

During  the  14th  the  12th  Division  shelled  the  Russians  in 
its  front.  Umezawa  reconnoitred  and  shelled  the  Russians,  who 
were  entrenching. 

^  Mar«  5.  On  the  1 5th  March  the  general  officer  commanding  the 

2nd  Division  received  orders  to  reconnoitre  Tieh-ling,  but  not 
to  commit  himself  to  a  fight. 

The  12th  Division  was  ordered,  after  taking  the  hills  north 
of  the  Fan^  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  2nd. 

Umezawa  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  Tieh-liog,  advancing 
along  the  main  road. 

The  Maida  Detachment  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  ordered  to 
advance  west  of  the  railway  to  Hsia-fan-ho  (D  2  east). 

The  Akiyama  Detachment  of  the  Third  Army  was  ordered 
to  reconnoitre  along  the  Liao,  to  the  north  of  Tieh-ling. 

The  2nd  Division  learned  that  the  Russians  had  about  two 
divisions  and  thirty  guns  in  Tieh-ling,  but  that  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  guns  were  in  position.  At  5  p.nL  a  loud  explosion  was 
heard  north  of  Tieh-ling,  and  that  evening  the  railway  station 
was  set  on  fire.  So  the  general  officer  commanding  the  2nd 
Division  inferred  that  the  enemy  was  abandoning  the  town, 
and  he  sent  forward  patrols  who  entered  it  at  9  p.m.  The  town 
was  effectively  occupied  at  12.20  a,m.  the  following  morning. 
Only  a  few  shell  had  been  fired  into  it. 

I  Mar.  6.  Again   telegraphic  communication  was  interrupted,  this 

time  by  the  Russians,  and  orders  from  Army  Head-Quarters  did 
not  reach  the  front  in  time  to  stop  the  general  officer^com- 
manding  the  12th  Division  from  pursuing  north  of  Teh-ling  on 
his  own  initiative.  On  the  16th  he  reached  Chung-ku  (E  1), 
13  miles  north  of  Tieh-ling  on  the  main  road,  and  inflicted  some 
further  loss  on  the  retiring  Russians.  The  Guard  also  advanced 
to  Tieh-ling  on  the  16th,  so  on  that  date  the  main  force  of  the 
First  Army  was  about  Tieh-ling  and  Chung-ku. 
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7*  Hare  the  pursuit  ended,  for  the  First  Army. then  received 
^t;deiB  to  take  up  a  line  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  and  to 
iiand  Tieh-ling  over  to  the  Fourth  Army.  This  re-<listribution 
hegan  on  the  l7th,  and  the  First  Army  then  took  up  the  position 
it  oecupied  for  some  time  afterwards. 

8.  In  this  pursuit  the  First  Army  had  about  1 ,000  additional 
casualties,  and  the  Japanese  calculate  that  the  Russian  los^  was 
ten  times  as  great.  Most  of  the  Japanese  losses  were  incurred 
by  the  2nd  Division  in  crossing  the  Fan  Ho. 

Comments. 

1.  Ais  mentioned  in  para.  6  of  the  section  of  this  report  on 
"The  Battle  on  the  Sha  Ho,"  the  strategy  of  the  Japanese  had 
for  its  object  the  outflanking  of  both  Russian  wings,  their 
line  being  secretly  lengthened  for  this  puipose  by  the  addition 
of  the  Ya-lu  Army  (based  on  the  Ya-lu)  to  the  right,  and 
of  the  Third  Army  to  the  left,  flank.  The  three  central 
Armies  were  on  a  given  date  to  assume  an  ofiensive  attitude, 
immask  the  heavy  guns  they  had  secretly  brought  up  into 
position,  seize  and  occupy  advanced  positions  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  pushing  forward.  The  Ya-lu  Army  (General 
Aawamura)  was  then  to  make  the  first  advance  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Rusf^ians  to  their  left  flank,  and  when  this 
object  had  been  gained,  the  Third  Army  was  to  move  rapidly 
forward  and  get  round  to  the  north-west  of  Mukden  and 
eat  the  Rossiati  line  of  retreat  on  Tieh-ling.  In  the  mean- 
time Kawamura  was  to  fight  his  way  through  the  hills,  get  to 
Fu-shnn  and,  by  advancing  thence  on  Tieh-ling,  also  cut  the 
Russian  line  of  retreat  from  Mukden.  The  other  Armies  in  the 
meantime  were  to  conform  to  the  advance  of  the  flanks,  the 
Fourth  Army  moving  direct  on  Mukden  and  the  First  and 
Second  Armies  wheeling  inwards  and  joining  up  the  Fourth 
Army  with  Kawamura  and  Nogi  respectively. 

2.  The  advance  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  produced  immediate 
effect.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Russians  meant  to  launch 
another  attack  against  the  Japanese  left  about  the  26th  February, 
and  to  assist  this  operation  Rennenkampf  had  been  moved  from 
the  left  of  the  Russian  line  towards  the  right.  Eawamura's 
advance,  however,  sent  him  hurrying  back  again  to  his  original 
pontion.  What  further  eflfect  his  t^vance  had  it  is  diflBcuIt  to 
say,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
a^iacks  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division,  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  Russian  left.  Foreign  press  correspondents 
captured  at  Mukden  assert  that  Kuropatkin  hurried  very  strong 
remforeements  to  his  left  to  meet  Eawamura's  advance  and 
then,  when  Nogi's  advance  declared  itself,  hurried  them  back 
to  Hukden  where  they  arrived  too  exhausted  to  be  of  much  use. 
What  measure  of  truth  there  was  in  this  statement  accounts 
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from  the  Russian  side  will  probably  show,  bat  that  Earc^tldn 
was  completely  deceived  and  practically  lost  the  battle  through 
marching  and  countermarching  large  reinforcements  to  and. 
from  his  left,  is  not  to  be  credited.  A  senior  general  staff 
officer  to  whom  this  story  was  told  by  a  captured  correspondent 
was  at  first  inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  it,  but  he 
told  me  afterwards  that  it  could  not  be  true,  as  from  reports 
received  after  the  battle  he  was  sure  that  the  Japanese  right 
never  had  more  than  four  divisions  opposed  to  it.  And  further, 
we  know  that  Kuropatkin  never  moved  his  general  reserve 
towards  his  left,  because  Nogi  met  it  and  defeated  it  on  the 
3rd  March. 

3.  The  Ya-lu  Army  began  well,  and  its  initial  advance  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  and  greatly  facilitated  Nogi's  advance ; 
but  its  subsequent  task,  the  outflanking  of  the  Russian  left, 
proved  too  much  for  it.  What  the  composition  of  the  7a-la 
Army  was  has  been  kept  secret,  but  in  addition  to  the 
11th  Division  from  Port  Aithur  it  probably  comprised  a  couple 
of  reserve  divisions.  The  country  it  had  to  advance  through 
was  a  mass  of  hills,  unknown  and  unmapped  as  far  as  the 
Japanese  were  concerned,  a  country  easily  defensible  by  inferior 
numbers.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  thought  that  the  line  of 
defence  works  constructed  by  the  Russians  durmg  the  winter 
only  extended  as  far  east  as  Eao-tai  Ling  (E  5  centre),  and  it 
was  not  till  the  28th  February  that  reconnaissance  showed  that 
it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  (E  5)  to  Ma-chun-tan  (E  S  N.E.). 
The  Ta-lu  Army  was  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  28th  near 
tbe  latter  place,  and  remained  there  till  the  pursuit  began  on 
the  8th  March.  Its  actions  during  the  fighting  and  afterwards 
during  the  pursuit  were  kept  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  even- 
tually reached  FuHshun,  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  it  dropped 
out  of  the  running  altogether  as  far  as  its  outflanking  movement 
was  concerned,  and  merely  acted  as  a  flank-guard  to  the  First 
Army,  which,  as  matters  turned  out,  was  obliged,  and  able,  to 
take  over  its  duties  to  a  considerable  extent. 

4.  As  regards  the  First  Army,  General  Kuroki  was  given  a 
very  free  hand  as  to  whether  he  should  attack  the  Russian 
position  in  his  front,  and  as  to  how  and  when  such  an  attack 
should  be  made.  He  was  to  act  as  the  situation  demanded. 
Tlie  12th  Division  tried  to  take  the  position  in  its  front  on  the 
2nd  March,  but  was  withdrawn  again  on  the  4th,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd — 3rd  March,  Kuroki  pushed  the  2nd  Brigade 
of  the  Guard  and  the  16th  Regiment  (2nd  Division)  over  the 
valley  and  attacked  the  Russian  position  about  Tang-chia-tun,* 
in  order  to  try  and  relieve  the  existing  situation.  But  the 
position  was  too  formidable  and  well-defended  to  be  taken  by 
a  frontal  attack,  and  after  suflering  very  severely,  the  Guard 

*  ]^ot  on  map;   it  is  aboat  3  miles    sontli-weBt  of   Tsai-chia-tun 
(D  5  east). 
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stopped  the  attack.     It  hung   on,  however,  to  the  ground  it 
had  won,  and,  till  the  pursuit  began,  it  occupied  bits  of  dead 

Sx>Qnd  among  the  foot-hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sha 
o,  throwing  out  firing  lines  sheltered  behind  low  sand-bag 
parapeta  These  latter  were  commanded  at  short  range  from 
the  Russian  trenches,  and  the  men  behind  them  could  not  move 
liand  or  foot  during  the  day-time.  Then  on  the  night  of  the 
4th — 5th,  five  more  battalions  of  the  12th  Division  were  thrown 
^across  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  5),  and  they  found  themselves 
dn  a  similar  predicament.  Some  2,800  yards  separated  these 
two  attacking  forces.  This  was  the  situation  in  front  of 
^e  Quard  and  12th  Divisions  till  the  pursuit  began,  and  in 
ihe  meantime  the  2nd  Division  had  been  trying  to  assist  the 
advance  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  by  attacking  on  the  left  of  the 
latter. 

5.  The  advisability  of  launching  the  whole  First  Army  in 
a  desperate  frontal  attack  against  the  Russian  position  had 
been  much  discussed  by  General  Kuroki  and  his  staff  from  the 
time  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  found  it  was  unable  to  make  head- 
way. Moreover,  the  Fourth  Army  had  also  been  brought  up 
short,  in  spite  of  the  28-cm.  howitizers  with  which  it  bombarded 
Wan-pao  Shan  (D  5).  Some  members  of  the  staff  gave  their 
decision  in  favour  of  such  an  attack,  though  they  knew  it  woold 
entail  tremendous  losses,  but  calmer  counsels  prevailed,  and 
Kuroki  held  his  Army  ready  for  as  rapid  a  pursuit  as  possible 
when  the  time  should  come.  When  that  time  did  come,  he  sent 
it  forward,  telling  divisional  commanders  to  push  straight  on 
to  the  Hun,  even  if  they  dropped  half  their  men  on  the  way. 
The  divisions  pushed  on  so  fast  that  the  Russians  were  unable 
to  organize  a  proper  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Hun  and,  though 
the  S^d  and  12th  Divisions  experienced  opposition  at  the  river, 
the  Guard  Division  crossed  practically  unopposed,  and  advancing 
in  touch  with  the  right  of  Uie  Fourth  Army,  wheeled  to  its  left 
and  was  able  to  bring  fire  to  bear  on  the  Mukden — Tieh-ling 
road  on  the  10th  Miurch.  That  day  the  position  of  the  Guard 
was  a  somewhat  precarious  one,  for  until  the  rest  of  the 
First  Army  could  come  up  into  line  with  it,  its  right  flank 
was  only  protected  by  the  divisional  cavalry.  The  latter, 
however,  did  excellent  and  effective  work  under  its  enterprising 
commander. 

6.  Bat  though  the  Guard  Division  was  able  to  command  the 
!neh-ling  road  on  the  10th,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  block 
it  effectively,  nor  would  the  Russians  allow  the  Third  Army  to 
block  it  from  the  west.  So  all  that  day  and  night  the  Russian 
columns  streamed  away  between  them.  On  the  11th  the  road 
was  blocked  by  the  Fourth  Army,  and  three  parties  of  Russians 
who  had  been  headed  off  the  road  and  tried  to  break  through 
east  of  it  were  easily  captured  by  the  Guard,  to  the  number 
of  about  4,000.    But  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  Army  had  escaped 
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from  Mukden.  Its  retreat^  however,  was  a  rout,  and  what  a 
rout  it  must  have  been  I  never  realized  till  I  came  down  by 
rail  to  Mukden,  on  my  return  to  Tokio,  and  saw  the  remains 
of  many  hundreds  of  carts  of  eveiy  description  which  the 
Russians  had  abandoned  and  burned,  and  the  enormous  quantities 
of  felt  boots  and  other  articles  of  clothing  which  strewed  the 
line  of  retreat.  And  this  was  eight  weeks  after  the  battle,  when 
the  Japanese  had  collected  all  serviceable  material  (induding 
over  400  ammunition  wagons)  and  the  Chinese  had  swept  up 
what  was  left. 

7.  Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  to  force  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  all  the  Russians  between  the 
Mukden — Tieh-ling  and  Fu-shun — Tieh-ling  roads  escaped,  and 
only  a  partially  effective  blockade  of  the  Tieh-ling  road  was 
possible.  Superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  point  were  again 
wanting.  Whether  the  Japanese  could  have  done  better  is 
hard  to  say  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
judging  from  results  and  from  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  me,  I  think  the  Japanese  were  too  confident  of 
their  power  to  push  Kawamura's  Army  through  the  mountains, 
and  that  they  wouJd  have  done  better  to  have  put  more  strength 
OQ  their  left  and  to  have  pinned  their  faith  on  Nogi  cutting  the 
Mukden — Tieh-ling  road.  I  think  they  tried  too  much  on  too 
extended  a  front,  and  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
thing  if  the  Russians  had  allowed  the  flanks  of  a  line  one 
hundred  miles  long  to  have  converged  so  as  to  surround  them* 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  grand  coup  that  the  Japanese 
meant  to  try  for  in  the  hopes  of  ending  the  war,  and  they 
did  all  they  could  to  deserve  success.  A  complete  system  of 
telegraphs  and  telephones  brought  the  whole  of  this  long  line 
under  the  control  of  Marshal  Oyama  on  the  railway;  strong 
entrenched  positions,  on  which  they  could  fall  back  if  necessary, 
provided  against  the  danger  of  the  line  being  broken  by  a 
determined  counter-attack ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
pursuit  to  be  pushed  on  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  allow  the 
Russians  no  chance  of  rallying  once  they  began  to  retreat. 

8.  I  am  diffident  in  criticizing  strategy  which  met  with  so 
much  success^  but  I  think  the  results  would  have  been  even 
greater  if  the  left  outflanking  force  had  been  stronger  than  it 
was.  The  effect  which  a  strong  mounted  force  would  have 
produced  on  the  retreating  Russians  would  also  have  been 
enormous,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Japanese  sincerely  regretted 
their  weakness  in  cavalry  and  the  absence  of  horse  artillery. 
The  First  Army  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle,  and  the 
value  of  its  rapid  pursuit  was  incalculable.  The  opinion  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  First  Army  is  that  General  Kuroki 
had  two  strokes  of  good  luck:— The  first  was  when  he  decided 
not  to  attack  the  Russian  position  on  the  Sha  Ho  in  earnest, 
for  then  the  heavy  losses  he  must  have  incurred  would  have 
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groatly  lessened  his  power  of  pursuit;  and  the  second  was 
when  he  was  able  to  get  across  the  Hun  with  comparatively 
slight  opposition. 

9.  The  Russians  again  failed  to  make  use  of  their  strength 
in  cavalry.  The  Third  Army  expected  to  find  Mishchenko 
barring  its  advance  in  the  plains,  but  he  was  not  there.  The 
Japanese  attribute  his  absence  to  the  effect  of  a  successful 
cavalry  raid  on  their  part. 
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(12)  The  Battle  of  Mukden :  Operations  of  the  2nd 
Division  of  the  First  Japanese  Army. 


Bepobt  by  Captain  B.  Yingent,  Boyal  Artillery. 
22nd  May  1905.* 
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Operations  of  the  29th  Regiment  at  Wan-pu-chieh 

(Kapugai)  on  the  Hun  Ho,  10th  March       -  -  „  62 

Action  at  Fu-shun,  10th  March  -  -  -  „  63 

Operations  of  the  30th   Regiment  at  the  Fan  Ho, 

13th  March  -  -  .  .  „  64 

Position  of  the  2nd  Division,  14th  March  -  -  „  65 


During  the  winter  the  2nd  Division,  under  Lieui-Oeneral 
Nishijima,  was  in  position  in  the  Japanese  defensive  line  south 
of  the  Sha  Ho,  between  the  left  of  the  Guard  Division  at  Lien- 
hua  Shan,t  and  the  right  of  the  Fourth  Army,  just  east  of 
Shih-kou  Shan.t 

The  front  held  was  purposely  short,  as  the  division  was 
intended  to  act  as  a  general  reserve  for  the  Army  if  necessary. 

When  Grippenberg  attacked  the  Japanese  left  near  Hei- 
kou-tai,t  on  the  26th  January,  the  2Dd  Division,  less  one 
regiment  (the  30th),  was  sent  with  the  5th  Division,  Fourth 
Anny,  to  reinforce  the  8th  Division  in  that  direction. 

On  its  return  from  Hei-kou-tai,  the  2nd  Division  was  sent 
off  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Army,  near  Kao-tai-tzu  (E  6), 
in  order  to  be  in  position  for  a  movement  against  the  Russian 
left,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ya-lu  Army,  under  Lieut-General 
Kawamura. 

The  16th  Regiment  was  left  behind  at  Ha-ma-tang  (D  5) 
to  occupy  the  gap  between  the  Guard  and  the  Fourth 
Army. 

*  Captain  Yincent  was  not  present  daring  the  battle,  rejoining  the 
First  Army  on  the  21  st  March.  His  report,  he  states,  is  compiled  from 
acconnts  elicited  from  regimental  and  other  officers  and  study  of  the 
ground,  at  the  Hon  Ho  and  Fan  Ho,  in  company  of  officers  who  had  been 
present  and  commanded  daring  the  fighting. 

t  Not  on  map.  Their  position  can  be  inferred  from  Map  61  (D  5), 
the  block  showing  the  winter  line  of  the  2nd  Division. 

I  Pee  Map  61. 
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Extract  &om  First  Army  Orders,  dated  Pan-la-shan-tzu 
(D  6  north),  2  p.m.,  21st  February. 

"  (2)  The  Ya-lu  Array  will  commence  to  advance  on  the 
23rd  insi ;  the  right  column  through  Chin-tou-ku  (G  5), 
Ma-chuang-tzu,  Wu-lung-kou,  Ku-chia-tzu ;  the  left  column 
by  the  road  from  Ching-ho-cheng  through  Ma-chun-tan 
(E/F  5)  to  Fu-shun. 

"  The  Army  will  endeavour  to  get  round  the  enemy's 
left,  and  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma^hun-tan  on  the 
27th  instant. 

"  (3)  The  First  Army  will  take  up  its  position  to  attack 
the  Russian  left  on  the  27th." 

At  the  same  time  the  2nd  Division  was  reinforced  by  the 
29th  Reserve  Regiment  of  two  battalions  (Major  Kani),  the  39th 
Reserve  Regiment  of  two  battalions  (M^'or  Honda),  three 
squadrons  (one  from  the  Guard  and  two  from  the  12th  Division) 
under  Colonel  Aiyura  (12th  Cavalry),  and  the  Ist  Battalion 
12th  Mountain  Artillery  (Major  Iwatake). 

The  L/2  Field  Artillery  (Major  Yamamoto)  was  sent  to  the 
12th  Division  in  exchange  for  the  mountain  guns. 

On  the  23rd  February  the  main  body  of  the  2nd  Division  aSrd  Fel 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wei-ning-ying  (E  6),  with  outposts 
at  Chi-chia-pu-tzu  and  San-chia-tzu  (E  5  south),  situated  on 
the  two  main  roads  from  the  north  which  debouch  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho. 

The  field  artillery  (three  batteries)  was  at  Eao-tai-tzu  (E  6). 

At  this  time  the  Russian  advanced  posts  were  on  the  line 
Hsin-kai  Ling*  (east)— Pien-ling  (E  6)— Shu-kou  (D  6)  (west), 
and  it  was  known  that  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
RoasianB  at  Tang-tai-jen-shan  (E  5)  and  at  Eao-kuan-sai 
(E5), 

Divisional  Orders,  23rd  February. 

(1)  The  cavalry  detachment  (Aiyura)  will  remain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  near  Shang-niu- 
hsin-tai  (E  6),  to  cover  the  right  rear  of  the  division. 

(2)  The  Honda  R^ment  (89th  Reserve)  will  drive 
the  Russians  from  Chien-chang-tzu  (E  6),  and  then 
occupy  the  heights  east  of  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
right  flank  of  the  division. 

(3)  The  Ishibashi  Brigade,  with  one  mountain  battery, 
will  drive  the  Russians  from  Eao-yeu  Ling,  just  south  of 
Eao-kuan-sai  (E  5). 

(4)  The  Akiyama  Cavafry  Detachment  (2nd  Division 
Cavalry)  will  remain  behind  the  right  wing  of  the 
Ishibashi  Brigade,  and  be  ready  to  push  on  the  moment 
the  brigade  drives  the  enemy  back. 


•  Nolonl£ap61;  it  is  15  mfles  Kmlh  of  Ohien^hang  (G  6). 
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(5)  The  Eani  Regiment  (29th  Reserve)  will  oocQpy 
the  heights  south  of  Ta*ya  (E  5),  and  will  get  in  ixmaii 
with  the  12th  Division. 

(6)  The  remainder  of  the  division  will  remain  in  its 
present  quarters,  in  readiness  to  advance. 

kth  Feb.         Tn  accordance  with  the  above  orders,  the  troops  commenced 
their  respective  movements  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,* 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  took  the  heights  at  9.10  a.m.,  and 
then  pushed  on  and  occupied  Eao-kuan-sai  (E  5)  by  4  p.nL 

About  seven  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry  opposed  the 
brigade.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  they  belonged  to  the 
2nd  and  5th  Siberian  Cossacks. 

The  Elani  Regiment  accomplished  its  object  without  diffi- 
culty by  9.30  a.m.,  having  found  only  about  five  hundred 
Russian  infantry  and  cavahy  in  front.  The  field  battery  which 
had  been  told  off  to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  division  came 
into  action  early  on  the  heights  near  Chi-chia-pu-tzu,  and  fired 
on  the  enemy  on  the  heights  near  Ta-yu  at  3,300  ya^  range. 
The  Russians,  however,  retired  at  once. 

The  Honda  Regiment  carried  out  its  orders  by  11  a.m. 

Thus  the  Russian  advanced  posts  were  driven  back  every- 
where, and  the  division  prepared  for  a  general  advance  next 
day,  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan  received  from  Army 
Head-Quarters. 

Army  Orders  for  25th  February. 

"  The  advanced  guard  of  the  2nd  Division  will  occupy  the 
country  north-west  of  Eao-kuan-sai^  and  a  detachment  will  be 
thrown  forward  to  the  north  of  Erh-ma  Ling  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  right  of  the  12th  Division. 

"The  main  force  of  the  divisiou,  under  the  protection  of 
the  above-mentioned  troops,  will  concentrate  before  midday 
(25th)  in  the  vicinity  of  Kao-kuan-sai. 

"  The  main  body  of  the  cavalry  will  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  right  flank,  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  Ta-lu  Army." 

The  Ya-lu  Army  occupied  Ching-ho-cheng  (F  6)  on  the 
23rd,  but  the  divisional  staff  were  unaware  of  this  when  orders 
were  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  advanced  guard  will  occupy  a  line  from 
Hua-ling  westwards  towards  Erh-ma  Ling,  and  the  main 
body  will  advance  to  Kao-kuan-sai 

(2)  The  30th  Regiment  (Kawasaki)  and  one  mountain 
battery  will  proceed  towards  YangtiEU-jen-shan  and  will 
drive  back  the  enemy  in  that  direction  as  far  as  possible. 

(3)  The  Akiyama  cavalry  will  operate  with  the 
Kawasaki  Regiment  and  cover  its  right  front 

*  See  gqnare  E  5  of  Map  61. 
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The  Honda  Regiment  and  Aiyura  Cavalry  on  the  right 
received  no  fresh  orders,  so  remained  in  the  same  position  as  on 
the  24th. 

At  daybreak  on  the  25th  the  movement  commenced.     Some  25th  Fel 
Knssians  had  thrown  up  light  entrenchments  near  the  road,  but 
a  field  battery  with  the  advanced  guard  came  into  action  west 
of  Hua-ling,  and  soon  drove  them  out. 

A  little  past  noon  the  advanced  guard  reached  Hua-ling, 
and  about  the  same  time  Erh-ma  Ling  was  occupied  by  the 
Kani  Detachment. 

At  11.30  a.m.  the  leading  battalion  of  the  main  body  of  the 
division  with  the  other  two  field  batteries,  reached  Kao-kuan- 
sai,  and  continuing  its  march,  at  12.30  p.m.  the  main  body 
reached  Yang-tai-jen-shan.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  their  stores 
there  and  retreated. 

A  detachment  from  the  main  body  was  sent  to  occupy  the 
heights  on  the  right  flank  and  did  so  by  2  p.m.  Major  Honda 
also  marched  to  Yang-tai-jen-shan,  and  the  Aiyura  (Cavalry 
moved  up  to  Feng-kou  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Ya-lu 
Army. 

On  the  left  the  Kani  Regiment  joined  up  with  the  5th 
Reserve  Brigade  (Awaibara),  which  was  on  the  right  of  the 
12th  Division. 

The  Ya-lu  Army  occupied  Ta  Ling,  and  extended  eastwards 
with  its  right  on  Hsi-chuan-ling  (G  5). 

Army  Orders  for  26th  February. 

"  The  pomtions  at  Wang-fu  Ling  (£  5)  and  Che-tou  Ling 
will  be  occupied  on  the  26Ui,  and  reconnaissance  made  in  the 
direction  of  Hai-lang-chaL 

"  On  the  27th,  if  the  situation  permits,  the  position  at  Hai- 
lang-chai  will  be  attacked." 

Li  the  orders  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  divi- 
sional staff  believed  that  the  main  Russian  line  of  defence 
extended  only  eastwards  as  far  as  the  col  at  Hsi^ku-ling. 

The  division  was  ordered  to  attack  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  right  (Ohara)  Brigade — 30th  Regiment  and 
39th  Reserve  Raiment,  one  battery  mountain  artillery 
ftotal,  five  battalions,  one  battery),  will  advance  by  the  road 
Yang-tai-jen-shan-Hsi-ku-ling,  and  will  attack  the  positions 
east  of  the  road  Eao-kuan-sai — Eao-tai  Ling. 

(2)  Left  wing  (Ishibashi)  Brigade— 4th  and  29th  Regi- 
ments (six  battdions)  and  No.  3  Mountain  Battery 
will  attack  the  positions  west  of  the  Eao-kuan-sai — Kao- 
tai  Ling  road.  (One  battalion  of  this  brigade  marched 
between  the  two  columns  in  order  to  keep  connection.) 

(3)  The  three  field  batteries  will  come  into  action  near 
Ewan.  (Ewan  is  merely  a  fitrmhouse  near  the  road  in 
the  valley.) 
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(4)  The   diviHional  reserve  f29th    Reserve    Regiment 
and  one  mountain  battery)  will  be  near  Hna-ling. 

(5)  The  cavalry  will  cover  the  right  flank. 

'Jk  T^b^  The  right  column  (Ohara)  advanced  at  dawn  on  the  26th* 
and  drove  back  the  enemy  from  the  line  Hsi-ku-ling — ^Pei-ta  Ling, 
and  arrived  on  the  heights  east  of  Hsi-ku-ling  about  3  p.ia. 
Then  a  blinding  Bnowstorm  commenced  and  obliged  Ohara  to 
stop  the  advance.  During  the  evening  the  enemy's  position  in 
front  was  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be  very  strong. 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  took  the  heights  east  of  Wan- 
fu  Ling  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  came  under  fire  from  ten  Ruasiaii 
guns.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the 
position  in  firont  as  far  as  the  snowstorm  permitted. 

The  U./2nd  Artillery  were  in  position  by  dawn  on  the  26th. 
Nos.  5  and  6  Batteries  came  into  action  east  of  Ewan  and 
No.  4  south-east  of  the  same  place. 

No.  4  opened  fire  at  8  a.m.  against  some  Russian  infantry 
visible  on  the  skyline  east  of  Rao-tai  Ling  at  a  range  of 
6,000  yards. 

At  8.20  a.m.  the  same  battery  fired  at  two  mountain  guns 
whose  flashes  could  be  seen  about  1,000  yards  east  of  Eao-tai 
Ling. 

At  8.30  a.m.  a  Russian  fleld  battery  (eight  guns)  opened 
an  indirect  fire  from  a  concealed  position  in  the  direction  of 
Kao-tai  Ling. 

At  this  time  tieavy  artillery  fire  could  be  heard  in  the 
direction  of  12th  and  Quard  Divisions. 

The  Japanese  batteries  did  their  best  to  find  the  Russian 
field  battery,  and  fired  towards  the  sound,  noting  the  direction 
of  the  enemy's  shells.  The  Russian  battery,  however,  continually 
changed  its  position  behind  the  long  continuous  line  of  defence, 
and  kept  up  an  effective  fire  daily  till  the  8th  March  without 
its  whereabouts  being  discovered  by  the  Japanese  gunners. 

The  two  batteries  east  of  Ewan  also  fired  on  the  Russian 
trenches  east  and  west  of  the  Kao-tai  Ling  road,  but  the 
trenches  were  very  well  made,  and  the  fire  appeared  to  have 
little  effect.     At  2  p.m.  the  snow  put  a  stop  to  the  firing. 

On  the  26th  the  Ta-lu  Army  occupied  the  line  San-lung- 
yu — Wu  lu  ng-kou. 

The  Russians  were  reported  to  be  considerably  reinforcing 
their  left  in  front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  and  the  2nd  Division. 

The  orders  for  the  27th  February  were  the  same  as  for  the 
26th,  namely^  to  attack  Kao-tai  Ling. 

iliFeb.  General  Ohara  placed  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  on  the 
right,  and  the  30th  Regiment  on  the  left,  and  intended  to  attack 
the  Russian  position  across  the  valley  by  a  turning  movement 
from  the  east  with  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  under  the 
protection  of  the  mountain  battery  south-east  of  Hsi-ku-ling.* 

*  See  square  E  5  of  Map  61. 
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Abont  9  a.m.,  when  the  39th  Reserve  Reghnent  began  the 
movement,  some  Russickns  appeared  on  the  heights  east  of  the 
road  from  Pei-ta  Idng  to  the  north. 

Now,  these  heights  are  among  the  highest  and  steepest  in 
the  district,  and  extremely  difficult  to  attack.  It  was,  th^efore, 
necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  attack  of  the  39th, 
and  in  the  situation  in  which  the  troops  now  found  themselves 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  advance  was  stopped,  and  a  portion  of  the  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  was  deployed  against  the  heights  to  the  east,  from 
which  the  Russians  now  opened  fire. 

Meanwhile  information  arrived  that  two  Russian  battalions 
and  a  battery  had  arrived  at  Hsiao-pu.  A  little  later  two  and 
a  half  -more  Russian  battalions  reached  the  same  place. 

By  1  p.m.,  therefore,  there  were  four  and  a  half  battalions 
and  one  battery  at  Hsiao-pu,  ayd  it  looked  as  if  they  jneant  to 
attack.  General  Ohara  evidently  thought  so,  and  ordered  the 
brigade  to  take  up  a  defensive  position. 

One  battalion  of  the  29th  Reserve  Regiment  from  the 
divisional  reserve  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  brigade. 

The  Russian  position  looked  very  strong  and  well  entrenched, 
so  the  attack  was  given  up  for  that  day. 

The  Russian  artillery  at  Hsiao-pu  opened  fire  at  2  p.m. 
with  two  or  three  guns,  and  about  4  p.m.  the  Russian  artillery 
commenced  firing  &om  a  concealed  position  somewhere  near 
Redoubt  23.*  Later  it  changed  its  position  further  west,  using 
indirect  fire,  so  that  its  positions  were  never  discovered. 

This  went  on  till  dark,  the  situation  remaining  unchanged. 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
Russian  position  north  of  Wang-fu  Ling  at  4  a.m. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day  the  1st  and  8rd 
Battalions  4th  Regiment  knew  that  they  would  have  to  attack 
the  Russian  redoubt  north  of  the  pass  next  day,  and  sent  out 
reconnoitring  parties. 

The  falling  snow  was  very  favourable  for  reconnaisance 
work,  and  the  patrols  managed  to  get  within  a  few  himdred 
yards  of  the  Russian  position.  They  reported  that  the  Russians 
had  constructed  obstacles,  chiefly  wire  entanglements,  in  front 
of  their  position ;  so  during  the  evening  of  the  26th  parties 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  obstacles. 
Volunteers  from  both  battalions  were  called  for,  and  thirty  men 
from  each  were  chosen.  Of  the  1st  Battalion  all  thirty  carried 
band-grenades,  and  of  the  3rd  Battalion  twelve  carried  hand- 
grenades  and  the  remaining  eighteen  wire-cutters.  The  officer 
who  had  been  with  the  reconnoitring  parties  during  the  day, 
was  put  in  command. 

^e  night  of  the  26th — 27th  was  the  coldest  during  the 
battle,  the  thermometer  registering  8^  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
the  maximum  temperature  by  day  being  23^  Fahr. 

^  3  milet  sorth^^Mt  ot  Hii*kii«liiig. 
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The  roouniain,  on  the  crest  of  which  the  redoubt  had  been 
constructed,  rises  somewhat  abruptly  north  of  the  pass,* the 
crest  being  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley. 

From  there  a  ridge  extends  north-east  to  Redoubt  17,  a 
work  which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  one  north 
of  the  pass. 

It  was  intended  to  capture  the  latter  before  daybreak,  and 
then  to  wheel  the  left  of  the  brigade  eastwards  along  the  valley 
under  cover  of  darkneas,  in  order  to  attack  the  position  west  of 
the  pass  at  Eao-tai  Ling. 

At  4  a.m.  the  1st  and  3rd  Battalions  4th  Regiment,  three 
companies  in  each,  commenced  to  advance. 

The  Srd  Battalion,  on  the  right,  moved  up  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  which  extended  for  about  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the 
valley  to  the  crest. 

One  section  of  No.  10  Company  led  the  way  along  the  ridge 
ia  files,  followed  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  by  another  section 
in  similar  formation. 

The  officer  commanding  the  battalion  kept  the  third  section 
of  the  10th  Company,  with  the  9th  Company,  in  reserva 

The  1st  Battalion  had  to  attack  irom  the  saddle  at  the  pass, 
and  could  only  use  one  ridge.  The  commanding  officer  ordered 
the  volunteers  with  the  wire-cutters  and  hand-grenades  to  go  in 
front,  and  followed  himself  with  the  other  companies. 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  on  the  previous  day  made  the 
slopes  very  slippery,  so  much  so  that  it  took  one  and  a  half 
hours  hard  climbing  in  the  dark  to  ascend  the  ridges. 

At  5.50  a.m.  the  9th  Company  was  fired  upon  by  some 
Russians  in  a  trench,  whereupon  one  section  attacked  and  drove 
the  Russians  back. 

Soon  afterwards  the  10th  Company  reached  other  trenches 
lying  further  to  the  west,  but  the  Russians  had  already  with- 
drawn to  the  main  redoubt. 

Now  the  Russians  opened  fire  from  the  redoubt,  and  the 
Japanese  had  to  deploy  along  the  slopes. 

The  12th  Company  had  also  received  orders  to  'attack  the 
redoubt,  but  had  gone  astray  in  the  darkness,  and  now  found 
itself  separated  from  the  rest  in  front  of  Redoubt  17,  and  came 
under  a  hot  fire  at  about  400  yards  range. 

The  officer  commanding  the  company  now  realized  his 
mistake,  but  decided  to  stay  where  he  was  and  contain  the 
enemy  rather  than  allow  them  to  fire  at  the  rest  of  the  force. 

The  wire-cutters  were  now  sent  forward,  followed  by  the 
grenadiers,  who  lit  their  bombs  with  cigai-ettes,  and  threw  them 
into  the  Russian  trenches. 

At  about  6  a.m.,  when  it  was  still  dark,  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese  infantry,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  destruction  of 
the  obstacles,  moved  nearer.  No.  1  Company  on  the  left  got 
among  a  lot  of  large  rocks  but  could  not  see  to  fire,  so  the  officer 
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commanding  deployed  No.  3  Company  close  up  to  the  trench 
from  whence  it  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  tlie  redoubt 

At  6.30  a.m.  the  Japanese  infantry  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Russian  trenches,  and  very  hot  firing  took  pla^e. 

A  little  later  Russian  batteries  opened  fire  from  the  directions 
of  Eaatai  Ling  and  Che-ton  Ling. 

At  7  a.m.  the  Japanese  mountain  battery  south  of  the  pass 
also  opened  fire,  but  its  shrapnel  burst  right  in  among  the 
Ist  Company,  which  had  in  consequence  to  withdraw  again 
under  cover  of  the  rocks. 

Later,  however,  the  battery's  fire  was  more  accurate,  and 
supported  the  infantry  attack  to  a  considerable  extent 

Soon  after  7  a.m.  the  cutting  of  the  wire  entanglements  had 
been  completed,  the  volunteer  party  having  lost  fifty  per  cent 
of  its  number. 

The  companies  now  made  their  way  through  the  gaps  in 
the  wire,  and  about  7.45  a.m.  lay  down  to  get  their  breath 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Russian  parapets.  The  defenders  then 
hurled  bombs  and  stones  among  them,  and  a  bayonet  fight 
ensued. 

At  8  a.m.  the  Japanese  assaulted  the  redoubt.  First  one 
section  of  the  9th  Company,  then  the  remainder,  and  at 
8.15  a.m.  the  whole  redoubt  and  neighbouring  trenches  were 
in  possession  of  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  1st  Battalion,  only  one  company  assaulted,  while  the 
other  two  fired. 

The  six  companies  lost  about  200,  of  which  the  3rd  Battalion 
had  2  officers  killed  and  3  wounded,  20  men  killed  and  104 
wounded. 

The  Russians  left  about  100  corpses,  and  65  prisoners  were 
taken.  ^Phe  officer  commanding  L/4th  Regiment  said  that  it  was 
the  hottest  affair  the  regiment  had  been  in  since  "  131,"  at  the 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  on  the  2nd  September. 

After  capturing  this  redoubt,  orders  were  issued  to  proceed 
and  attack  the  Russian  main  position  to  the  north-west 

The  Russian  artillery  and  machine  guns  commenced  firing 
in  every  direction  into  the  valley,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  danger  zone  which  it  had  been  intended  to  have  crossed  in 
the  dark  was  now  impossible. 

Major-Qeueral  Ishibashi  therefore  decided  to  attack  Re- 
doubts 17  and  18  by  night,  and  proposed  doing  so  to  the 
commander  of  the  division,  who,  however,  ordered  him  to  wait, 
as  the  1 2th  Division  had  not  yet  come  up,  as  exi>ected,  on  the 
left 

The  day  was  therefore  spent  in  reconnaissance. 

Fortunately,  the  dead  body  of  a  Russian  officer  had  been 
found,  with  a  plan  showing  all  the  redoubts  and  their  numbers. 

Before  daybreak  Noa  5  and  6  Batteries  advanced  some 
1,500  yards  np  the  valley.  No.  4  Battery  remaining  in  the 
same  position  south-east  of  fiwan. 
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At  7.20  a.m.  Nos.  5  and  6  opened  fire  an  the  Russian  infantry 
east  and  west  of  Kao-tai  Ling  at  about  4,100  yarda 

Two  Russian  mountain  guns  appeared  north  of  Wang-fu 
Ling  and  two  more  east  of  Kao-tai  Ling,  which,  together  with 
the  eight  field  guns  mentioned  before,  opened  a  fairly  accurate 
fire  on  the  Japanese  batteries,  causing,  however,  only  16 
casualties. 

During  the  morning  several  companies  of  Russian  infantry 
eoijld  be  seen  occasionally  advancing  from  their  trenches  as  if 
to  counter-attack,  but  they  did  not  come  on. 

During  the  27th  February  the  right  wing  of  the  Ta-lu  Army 
advanced  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (F  4),  but  the  left  wing  was  unable  to 
get  on,  and  remained  in  the  same  position  as  on  the  26th. 

This  was  another  reason  why  the  commander  of  the  division 
ordered  Major-General  Ishibashi  not  to  make  a  night  attack. 
The  loss  would  have  been  too  great,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
importance  whether  the  position  in  question  was'  taken  next 
day  or  the  day  after. 

There  was  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery  firing  all  day  in 
front  of  the  Ya-lu  Army. 

bhFab.  On  the  28th  February,  therefore,  the  Ishibashi  Brigade 

restricted  itself  to  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position,  and  the 
Ohara  Brigade*  on  the  right  waited  in  position,  expecting  a 
Russian  attack,  which,  however,  never  came  oflf. 

Up  till  now  it  had  been  thought  that  the  left  of  the  Russian 
main  defences  was  at  Kao-tai  Ling,  but  the  day's  reconnaiasance 
showed  that  it  extended  through  Hsiao-pu  .to  Ma-chun-taa 
(E/F  5). 

The  mountainous  and  difl^cult  nature  of .  the  ccuntiy 
certainly  was  all  in  favour  of  the  defence. 

The  field  artillery  occupied  at  dawn  much  the  same  position 
as  on  the  previous  day. 

No.  6  Battery  changed  from  the  left  of  the  road  north  of 
Ewan  to  a  spur  east  of  it. 

During  the  day  the  field  artillery  and  the  mountain  battery 
south-east  of  Wang-fu  ling  fired  a  few  rounds  at  Redoubts  17 
and  18. 

The  temperature  on  the  night  of  the  27th/28th  was  1*^  below 
zero  Fahrei^eit,  and  the  maximum  during  the  day  registered 
35°  Fahrenheit. 

The  right  column  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  advanced  a  little  to  a 
position  south  of  Ti-ta  (F  4),  and  the  left  reached  Chiu-ping- 
tai  (F  5). 

;]Car.  The  cavalry  closed  up   a  little  to  the  rififht  column,  still 

cpveiing  its  right.  Major-General  Ohara  remained  in  the  same 
position  awaiting  attack^  but  beyond  making  a  few  demonstra- 
tions the  Russians  did  nothing. 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  commenced  the  attack  on 
Redoubts  17  and  18  before  dawn. 
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Two  battalions  4th  Regiment  (Kawauchi)  and  one  company 
of  engineers  attacked  Redoubt  17,  while  the  n./29th  Reserve 
Regiment  (Kani)  and  two  companies  29th  Regiment  attacked 
Redoubt  18. 

Tbe  attack  was  supported  by  the  three  field  batteries  in  the 
valley  near  Ewan  and  by  the  mountain  battery  south-east  of 
Wang-fu  Ling. 

Plate  1*  was  taken  from  a  map  shown  to  me  by  a  staff  officer, 
and  shows  clearly  the  relative  positions  of  the  redoubts  west  of 
the  road  over  Kao-tai  Ling. 

By  dawn  the  men  of  the  4th  Regiment  had  got  to  within 
200-300  yards  of  Redoubt  17,  and  those  of  the  29th  Reserve 
Regiment  a  little  farther  than  this  from  Redoubt  18. 

At  7  a.m.  No.  5  Batteiy  opened  fire  on  the  Russians  in  and 
near  Redoubt  17  with  high-explosive  and  common  shell,  at 
4,500  yards  range. 

At  7.10  a.m.  No.  4  Battery,  south-east  of  Ewan,  searched 
for  the  Russian  field  guns  at  extreme  ranges  of  6,000  yards  and 
upwards. 

At  7.30  a.m.  all  the  field  batteries  changed  on  to  the  point 
of  attack  at  Redoubt  17>  the  range  from  Na  4^  the  furthest  off, 
being  5,100  yards. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  attacking  Redoubt  17  appeared  close 
up  to  the  works,  but  unable  to  get  on.  Volunteers  were  called 
for  from  among  the  company  of  engineers  to  go  forward  and 
cut  the  wire  entanglements.  The  whole  company  stepped 
foi'ward,  but  only  50  men  were  chosen,  and  these  advanced 
under  a  2nd  Lieutenant,  whom  I  afterwards  met.  He  said  that 
his  men  rushed  up  to  the  entanglements  under  an  awful  fire 
from  rifies  and  hand-grenades. 

The  men  lay  on  their  backs  pretending  to  be  killed  or 
wounded,  and  thus  worked  their  way  up  to  the  wire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it.  Of  the  50  who  started  28  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  first  line  of  the  4th  Regiment  then  rose  up  and  rushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  Russians  and  Japanese  could 
be  seen  struggling  on  the  parapet.  The  artillery  kept  on  firing 
near  the  redoubt,  and  by  8.50  a.m.  the  works  were  captured. 

A  short  time  later,  about  9  a.m.,  the  Kani  Regiment  assaulted 
and  captured  Redoubt  18,  the  artillery  firing  at  it  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  Japanese  infantry  entered  the  trenches. 

Then  suddenly  the  Russian  artillery  opened  fire  into  their 
lost  positions,  llie  Japanese  guns  tried  to  respond,  and  thus 
the  artillery  duel  continued,  with  much  noise  but  little  loss 
among  the  Japanese  gunners,  and  probably  none  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians,  whose  guns  were  cleverly  hidden  as  usual 

The  artillery  fire  throughout  the  momiog  seemed  to  be  both 
accurate  and  effective. 

*  Not  reprodaced.    The  redoubts  have  bee&  hiserted  on  Map  61. 
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The  range  to  No.  IS  was  aboat  3,300  yards,  and  direct  fire 
was  used. 

I  was  told  afterwards  by  an  infantry  officer  of  the  divisioiial 
stafi'  that  the  capture  of  this  position  was  largely  due  to  the 
good  co-operation  of  the  artillery  with  the  infantry — praise 
not  often  bestowed  on  the  Japanese  artillery. 

The  same  day  the  Ta-lu  Army  attacked  the  MiM^hun-tan 
position^  but  the  Russians  defended  it  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
the  Japanese  made  no  progress  in  this  direction. 

id  Mar.  On  the  2nd  the  Ohara  Brigade  still  remained  in  the  same 

position.* 

The  29th  Regiment  (Shimada)  had  orders  to  attack  the 
Russian  positicm  east  of  the  road  at  Eao-tai  Ling,  namely. 
Redoubts  23,  20,  and  21. 

In  order  to  support  the  attack,  Noe.  5  and  6  Field  Batteries 
changed  their  positions  to  behind  a  spur  west  of  Ewan  and 
north-east  of  Wang-fu  Ling. 

These  batteries  opened  fire  at  daybreak  on  the  Russian 
trenches,  assisted  by  No.  4,  which  still  remained  south-east  of 
Ewan  in  its  former  position. 

The  latter  was  "  slated  "  by  the  Russian  field  battery  north 
of  the  pass  for  two  hours  unceasingly,  but  the  gunners  had 
good  cover,  and  their  casualties  only  amoimted  to  9. 

These  three  batteries  fired  3,4p00  rounds  during  the  day,  the 
greatest  number  fired  on  any  one  day  during  the  battle. 

The  mountain  battery  also  supported  the  attack. 

The  position  to  be  attacked  was  indeed  a  strong  one. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  valley  near  Ewan^  a  continuous  ridge 
ran  eastwards  from  where  the  road  crossed  the  pass  of  Eao-tai 
Ling,  surmounted  by  several  peaks.  The  Russian  trenches  were 
plac^  some  little  distance  down  the  slopes,  and  were  all  of 
the  excellent  pattern  they  have  now  learned  to  make,  i,e.,  deep 
and  narrow.  Above  all  the  other  peaks,  the  one  crowned  by 
Redoubt  21  stood  out  against  the  sky. 

Before  dawn  on  the  2nd  the  29th  Regiment,  less  two  com- 
panies which  wei-e  with  the  Kani  Detachment  in  the  right 
column,  assembled  1,500  yards  north  of  Ewan. 

The  regiment  took  with  them  six  or  seven  machine  guns, 
which  were  to  do  excellent  service  during  the  day. 

At  dawn  the  attack  commenced  (temperature  about  zero 
Fahrenheit). 

By  9.30  a.m.  the  five  companies  on  the  right  assaulted  and 
captured  Redoubt  23,  but  No.  20  was  far  more  formidable,  and 
the  other  five  companies  attacking  it  made  little  progress. 

Colonel  Shimada,  commanding  the  regiment,  was  killed,  and 
Major  Tanakadate,  took  command.  The  latter  gallantly  climbed 
the  hill  in  front  of  his  men  under  an  intense  fire.     Only  one 

*  See  square  X  5  of  Map  6L 
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officer  and  a  few  men  kept  up  with  him,  and  being  so  few,  he 
could  not  take  it,  and  the  whole  party  were  killed. 

Throughout  the  day  occasional  short  advances  were  made. 
The  machine  guns  proved  especially  useful  in  making  the 
Russians  keep  their  heads  below  the  parapets. 

Whenever  the  machine  gun  fire  was  turned. on  to  any  par- 
ticular point  the  Russians  did  not  dare  expose  their  heads,  and 
gave  the  Japanese  infantry  a  chance  of  advancing  a  few  yards. 

The  Russian  machine  guns  also  fired  a  great  deal,  and 
caused  many  casualties  among  the  Japanese. 

Finally,  about  6  p.m.  the  redoubt  was  captured,  and  then 
the  whole  regiment  prepared  to  advance  against  No.  21. 

The  latter,  however,  looked  too  formidable,  and  as  it  was 
now  late,  nothing  further  was  done  that  day. 

I  asked  some  of  the  officers  of  the  29th  Regiment  whether 
the  noise  of  the  Russian  machine  guns  was  very  disconcerting 
when  near.  They  said  that  when  attacking  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  the  enemy's  position  the  noise  of  these  guns  is 
drowned  by  the  general  uproar  of  gun  and  infantry  fire,  of 
bursting  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  shell. 

The  only  feeling  any  of  them  experienced  at  the  time,  they 
told  me,  was  an  intense  excitement  and  a  supreme  desire  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible — *'  One  sets  one's  teeth  and  never  thinks 
of  the  danger." 

Of  the  men  of  the  ten  companies  of  the  29th  Regiment 
which  took  part  in  this  day's  assault,  two-thirds  were  killed  and 
wounded,  including  the  colonel  and  one  battalion  commander 
killed. 

The  Ya-lu  Army  remained  at  the  same  place,  unable  to 
advance. 

On  the  3rd  March  an  attack  was  made  before  dawn  by  the  3rd  Ku 
troops  already  in  possession  of  Redoubts  20  and  23,  but  the 
enemy's  position,  including  Redoubt  21,  was  so  strong  that  a 
direct  assault  was  considered  futile. 

The  line  remained  within  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards 
from  the  Russian  trenches  up  to  the  7th  March,  during  which 
time  frequent  attacks  and  counter-attacks  were  made,  chiefly 
during  the  night  time. 

I'he  condition  of  the  troops  in  the  firing  line  during  this 
time  was  terrible.  Not  only  had  their  losses  been  severe,  but 
units  were  at  first  mixed  up  anyhow  along  a  narrow  front. 
The  average  tempei-ature  at  night  W€U3  about  7^  or  8°  Fahrenheit, 
and  below  zero  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

In  the  daytime  the  maximum  varied  between  28°  and 
82''  Fahrenheit 

The  Japanese  casualties  during  three  days  amounted  to 
about  3,000,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  frozen  dead  were  used 
as  cover. 
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During  the  night  of  the  2nd/Srd,  No.  6  Battery  advanced 
a  little  to  the  north-west,  No.  5  remaining  about  two  thousand 
yards  north  of  £wan  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

At  7.10  a.m.  No.  6  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  at  3,000  yards 
range.  Five  minutes  later  No.  4  opened,  and  at  7.35  &.m. 
No.  5  also  commenced  firing.  All  concentrated  their  fire  on  the 
Russian  trenches  in  front  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

At  9.10  a.m.  No.  4  began  again  to  Rearch  for  the  Russian 
field  battery,  which  was  using  indirect  fire  from  behind  the 
position. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Russian  fire  became  very  hot,  especially 
against  No.  6  Battery,  which  was  effectually  silenced  throughout 
the  day. 

The  Russian  artillery  fire  was  so  effective  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  in  the  valley,  and  all  communication  was 
cut  off  between  the  batteries  and  the  ammunition  wagons  in 
rear.  The  infantry  reserves  coming  up  had  to  avoid  this  shell* 
swept  zone  altogether. 

It  was  an  interesting  example  of  the  moral  effect  of 
accurate  artillery  fire  from  a  concealed  position  on  batteries 
whose  positions  are  known. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  March  the  Commander  of  the  2nd 
Division,  on  receipt  of  orders  from  Army  Head-Quarters, 
changed  his  plan  of  attack. 

The  Ohara  Brigade  was  despatched  eastwards,  and  ordered 
to  fight  its  way  along  the  valley  from  Yang-tai-jen-shan 
to  Meng-chia-pu-tzu  and  Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  the  object  being  to 
try  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Russians  opposing  the  Ya-lu  Army 
at  Ma-chun-tan. 

The  11th  Reserve  Regiment  joined  the  2nd  Division  from 
the  12th  this  day,  and  was  sent  to  Major-General  Ohara. 
thMar.  At  10  a.m.   on   the  4th   the   Ohara  Brigade  assembled  at 

Yang-tai-jen-shan  for  the  move  towards  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  5), 

The  general  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  between  Hsi-ku-ling  and  Pei-ta  Ling  (the  position  in 
which  the  brigade  had  been  since  the  evening  of  the  26th  Feb- 
ruary), and  taking  with  him  the  30th  Regiment,  the  newly 
arrived  11th  Reserve  Regiment,  and  two  mountain  batteries,  fco 
attack  Tung-ku-ling-tzu. 

Under  cover,  therefore,  of  the  39th  Regiment,  Ohara  with- 
drew with  his  forces,  and  assembled  them  as  above. 

On  the  4th  the  Ishibashi  Brigade  did  not  move. 

No.  6  Battery,  which  had  received  such  a  '*  hammering  "  the 
day  before,  changed  its  position  before  dawn  to  behind  a  spur 
a  little  north  of  where  No  4  had  been  up  to  now,  and  the  latter 
advanced  to  a  new  position  north-east  of  Ewan,  and  later 
moved  one  section  (2  guns)  down  to  where  No.  5  had  taken  up 
a  new  position  in  the  valley. 

The  above  details  are  merely  interesting  in  showing  how 
the  Japanese  field  batteries  were  obliged  to  shift  their  positions 
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every  night,  in  order  to  try  and  avoid  the  fire  of  their  well 
hidden  adversary,  the  Russian  field  battery  behind  the  ridge 
at  Kao-tai  ling. 

Neither  the  Ya-lu  Army  on  the  right  nor  the  12th  Division 
on  the  left  made  any  progress  during  the  day.  Thus  the  whole 
right  of  the  First  Army  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  a  standstill. 

At  «S  p.m.  on  the  5th,  General  Ohara  deployed  his  brigade,  sth  Mar 
with  the  30th  Regiment  on  the  right  and  the  11th  Reserve 
Regiment  on  the  left.     The  two  mountain  batteries  came  into 
action  north-east  of  Meng-chia-pu-tzu,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Russian  position  in  front. 

The  Russians  occupied  the  cross  line  of  the  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  col  at  Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  but  were  not  numerous. 

To  the  west  towards  Pei-ta  Ling  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
in  greater  force. 

General  Ohara  sent  one  battalion  of  the  11th  Reserve 
Regiment  north-west  of  Meng-chiei-pu-tzu  to  contain  the  enemy 
in  that  direction,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  force  to  attack. 

The  30th  Regiment  (2^  battalions)  reached  a  point  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  about  eleven  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
pass,  driving  the  Russians  before  them.  They  then  gi*adually 
worked  their  way  along  the  ridge  towards  Tung-ku-ling-tzu, 
pushing  some  companies  towards  the  north,  the  Russians  slowly 
evacuating  the  position. 

About  3  p.m.  a  battalion  of  the  11th  Reserve  Regiment 
^advanced  from  Meng-chia-pu-tzu  towards  the  heights  west  of 
Tung-ku-ling-tzu,  where  the  Russians  had  made  a  small 
redoubt.  The  fire  of  two  machine  guns  was  directed  against 
this  redoubt,  and  the  infantry  managed  to  get  within  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  yards  of  it.  They  did  not  push  on, 
however,  as  it  was  seen  that  the  30th  Regiment  were  rapidly 
progressing,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  arrive  at  the 
col  the  Russians  would  be  bound  to  evacuate  the  redoubt. 

The  Russian  artillery  opened  fire  with  two  guns  from  some- 
where north  of  the  peiss,  and  with  four  guns  from  a  concealed 
position  north-west 

This  fire,  however,  did  little  damage,  no  casualties  at  all 
occurring  in  the  mountain  battery. 

At  6  p.m.,  when  the  30th  Regiment  reached  the  col,  they 
threatened  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  front  of  the 
11th  Reserve  Regiment,  and,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the 
defenders  of  the  redoubt  retired. 

Then  the  whole  Japanese  line  extended  along  the  crest  line 
of  the  ridge,  and  fired  at  the  retiring  Russians. 

The  latter  (284th  Recent)  took  up  another  line  of  defence 
some  two  thousand  yards  further  north,  on  the  road  and  the 
heights  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  situation  on  the  left  remained  unchanged.  0th  Xi 

In  the  morning  Ohani  continued  his  forward  movement,  the 
Russians  retiring  gradually  along  the  valley,  and  utilizing  every 
little  rise  on  either  side  to  check  the  Japanem  «&^^\i^^. 

E  sastu.  ^ 
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The  mountain  battery  moved  up  to  the  pass  Tung-kn  ling 
but  the  morning  was  foggy,  and  it  could  see  nothing  to  fire 
at  till  midday. 

Russian  guns^  the  positions  of  which  were  never  discovered, 
fired  in  every  direction^  but  without  result. 

During  Uie  day  the  brigade  was  only  able  to  advance  about 
three  thousand  three  himdred  yards. 

No  progress  was  made  by  the  troops  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  2nd  Division  during  the  day. 

il^Kar.  On  the  7th   fifarch    Ohara  continued   his   advance,   with 

about  three  battalions    in    the    front    line  and  two  in   the 
second. 

The  Russians  continued  to  retire  gradually  as  on  the 
previous  day,  but  stopped  near  the  village  of  Ta-fang-tzu, 
where  it  appeared  they  received  reinforcements ;  at  the  same 
time  a  large  number  of  Russians  appeared  on  the  heights  near 
San-chia-tzu,  and  sixteen  guns  opened  fire  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Ohara  was  obliged  to  stop,  as  the  ground  to  the  north  was 
very  difficult  and  the  enemy  numerous.  However,  either  his 
presence  there  had  the  desired  efiect,  or  the  Russians  in  front 
of  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  already  received  orders  to  retreat,  for 
the  left  wing  of  that  army,  after  having  been  "  held  up  "  since 
the  27th  February,  managed  to  advance  a  little  this  day. 

This  forward  movement  of  the  Ya-lu  Army's  left  also  had 
the  effect  of  supporting  the  Ohara  Brigade,  and  relieved  it  from 
a  very  dangerous  situation. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  from  the  left  of  the 
2nd  Division  a  Russian  column  was  seen  retiring  through 
Hai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.w.).  Later  the  enemy  was  also  seen  to 
evacuate  the  redoubt  west  of  No.  17,  and  fires  broke  out 
all  along  the  valley,  the  Russians  having  set  fire  to  their 
stores. 

The  commander  of  the  division  ordered  Major-General 
Isbibashi  to  send  out  patrols  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
position.  The  patrols  were  sent  out  at  dusk,  but  they  were 
absent  a  long  time,  and  before  their  reports  arrived  it  was 
evident  the  Russians  were  retreating.  A  huge  fire  broke  out 
at  Hai-lang-chai,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  nights  the 
Russians  made  no  sorties  from  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Ishibashi.  Up  till  now  the  Russians  had  often  made  as  many 
as  three  or  four  attacks  during  one  night. 

News  also  arrived  from  the  12th  Division  Head-Quarters  at 
Pien-niu-lu-pu  (D  5  east)  that  a  body  of  Russians  was  retreating 
in  disorder  from  Chang-kou  (west  of  Simg-shu-chu-tzu)  towards 
Kang-ta-jeuHBhan  (due  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu). 

About;midnight  news  arrived  from  Army  Head-Quarters  to 
say  that  the  Quard  Division  had  occupied  a  position  across  the 
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line  of  retreat  of  the  Russians,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering 
the  2nd  Division  to  pursue. 

Later  the  patrols  reported  that  the  enemy's  position  in  front 
had  beep  evacuated. 

First  Army  Orders  for  the  Pursuit. 

Hua-kou  (D  5  south),  12.30  a.m.,  8th  March. 

(1)  The  enemy  in  front  of  the  First  Army  is  retreating. 

(2)  The  Army  will  pursue  the  enemy  vigorously. 

(3)  Each  division  will  commence  the  pursuit  immediately, 
as  follows : — 

2nd  Division  by  Hai-lang-cbai  (E  5  N.w.) — Hsing-lung-tien 
(E  4),  west  of  Fu-shun. 

12th  Division  by  Painshen-cbai  (D  5  east) — Ssu-fang-tai 
(D/E  4),  west  of  Hsing-lung-tien. 

Guard  Division  will  guard  the  left  flank  of  the  Army  by 
Wang-shih-Iaog-kou  (D  4  south). 

(4)  The  Umezawa  Brigade  and  the  5th  Reserve  Brigade 
(the  11th  Regiment)  will  follow  in  reserve,  and  will  rendezvous 
at  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  5  east).  The  16th  Regiment  (2nd  Division) 
and  one  reserve  battalion,  attached  to  the  Guard  Division,  will 
be  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Umezawa. 

(5)  I  shall  be  at  Hua-kou  until  further  orders. 

(Signed)        KuBOKi. 

The  First  Army  issued  orders  for  a  vigorous  pursuit,  dated  8th  Mar 
Hoa-koa  (D  5  south),  12.30  a.m.  the  8th  March,  in  which  the 
2Qd  Division  was  assigned  the  direction  Hai-lang-chai — Hsing- 
Inng-tien. 

At  3  a.m.  on  the  8th  divisional  orders  were  issued,  but  the 
troops  were  late  in  starting  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  sorting 
themselves  in  the  dark. 

It  was  11.30  a.m.  before  the  main  body  of  the  division  began 
to  eroBB  the  pass  at  Kao-tai  Ling. 

During  the  night  the  field  artillery  changed  its  position. 
One  battery  and  four  guns  came  into  action  north  and  south 
of  the  road  from  Ewan  to  Wang-fu  Ling,  and  two  guus 
were  posted  so  as  to  fire  down  into  the  valley  south  of 
Hai-Uwg-chal 

At  dawn  no  enemy  could  be  seen  from  the  peak  north  of 
Wang-fu  Ling,  and  at  8.30  a.m.  the  three  field  and  one  mountain 
batt^  were  ordered  to  Ewan. 

The  division  advanced  in  three  columns : — 
Bight:— 

Major-General  Ohara»  30th  Regiment,  11th  Reserve  Regi- 
ment, four    squadrons,   two  mountain    batteries,  one 
company  engineers,  half  bearer  company. 
Direction — ^Yin-ehu-pn — Shih-fu-chaDg  (E  4)  —  Fu-shun 
(E  4  north). 


*  8m  sqiiarea  £  5  and  E  4  of  Map  61. 
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Centre : — 

Colonel    Rani,    29th    Reserve    Regiment    Na    5    Field 

Battery. 
Direction — From     Tung-ku-ling-tzu — Yang-chou-yen-tzu 

(E  4  south) — ^Ta-kuan-ton. 

Left:— 

The  Divisional  Head-Quarters,  the  Ishibashi  Brigade  (4th 
and  29th  Regiments),  39th  Reserve  Regiment,  Nos.  4 
and  6  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  mountain  battery, 
two  companies  of  engineers,  and  half  bearer  company. 

Direction — From  Kao-tai  Ling  through  Che-tou  Lmg  and 
Hai-lang-chai  to  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4  west). 

The  Ya-lu  Army  also  began  to  pursue  on  the  8th,  with  its 
left  moving  in  the  direction  of  Fu-shiin. 

The  right  column  of  the  2nd  Division  (Ohara)  spent  the 
night  of  the  8th/9th  near  Yinnshu-pu  (E  5  north),  and  without 
again  meeting  the  enemy,  reached  the  Him  Ho  near  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th. 

Then,  as  some  Russian  infantry  were  visible  on  the  heights 
north-east  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  the  mountain  batteries  came  into 
action,  and  opened  fire  on  them  across  the  river. 

The  centre  column  (Kani)  after  one  day's  march  was  obliged 
to  send  its  field  battery  by  the  road  over  which  the  left  column 
was  advancing,  the  state  of  its  ovm  road  being  too  difficult 
for  guns. 

The  column  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  at  the  Hun 
Ho,  close  to  Chang-liu-tzu,  a  mile  south-west  of  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4  centre).  During  the  afternoon  a  detachment  opened  fire 
against  a  column  of  Russians  retiring  in  front  of  the  left 
column.  On  arrival  at  Chang-liu-tzu,  it  was  rejoined  by  the  field 
battery.  The  latter  had  been  fired  upon  by  a  body  of  Russians 
near  the  river,  when  making  its  way  across  country,  but  the 
infantry  escort  (one  company)  deployed  and  drove  the  Russians 
away.* 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  : — 

The  two  field  batteries  with  this  column  also  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  along,  especially  in  passing  over  the  col 
just  north  of  Hai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.w.),  where  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  a  company  of  engineers  had  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  guns  up  by  hand. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th/9th  the  column  was  reinforced 
by  the  16th  Regiment  (Taniyaima),  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  the  reserve  of  the  Army,  and  had  operated  with  the  Guard 
Division  in  their  attack  across  the  Sha  Ho. 

That  night  the  troops  bivouacked  along  the  road  in  the 
villages,  and  had  no  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

•  This  is  the  only  initanoe  dui-ing  the  whole  war,  that  I  have  heard 
of,  when  an  escort  was  actually  called  upon  to  protect  gunB.— B.  Y. 
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At  11.30  a.m.  on  the  9th  the  column  reached  Hei-shui-tzu.* 
About  this  time  a  column  could  be  seen  passing  along  a  parallel 
road  to  the  left  towards  the  river,  but  it  was  not  known  whether 
it  consisted  of  Russians  or  Japanese. 

It  seemed  most  probable  that  they  were  Russians,  and  some 
infantry  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 

They  proved,  however,  to  be  part  of  the  12th  Division 
pursuing  tiie  Russians. 

A  little  later,  about  noon,  on  reaching  Chin-tai-tzu-shui, 
news  arrived  that  a  Russian  transport  column  was  retiring 
towards  Funshun  along  the  road  to  Mukden,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Hun  Ho. 

The  two  field  batteries  got  orders  to  fire  on  them,  and  came 
into  action  near  Chin-tai-tzu-shui,  opening  fire  at  ranges  between 
5,000  and  6,000  yards.  Just  about  then,  however,  a  terrific 
dust  storm  commenced,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  firing,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  division  advanced  eastwards  along  the 
Ta  Piao-tun  (E  4  centre) — Hsiao  Piao-tunf  road,  and  halted  for 
the  night  in  these  villages,  about  11  p.m. 

The  commander  of  II./2nd  Field  Artillery  with  the  12th 
Division  told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the 
Russian  transport  column  toward  Fu-shun  his  batteries  were 
with  the  Shimamura  Brigade,  and  thinkiDg  that  there  was  no 
enemy  in  front,  they  came  into  action  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the 
Hun  Ho  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  infantry  near  Ssu-fang-tai, 
but  owing  to  the  dust  saw  nothing  to  fire  at. 

Later  a  long  column  of  Russian  transport  was  indistinctly 
seen  moving  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  within  2,000  yards 
range. 

The  batteries^  not  knowing  what  the  Russian  force  might  be, 
were  nervous  at  being  so  near,  so  before  firing  a  shot  threw  up 
cover  behind  some  willows.  Having  made  these  prepSurations, 
all  three  batteries  opened  fire  simultaneously.  Tne  Russians 
were  surprised,  and  fell  into  disorder,  the  majority  retreating 
back  along  the  river  bank  towards  Fu-shim. 

A  Russian  mountain  battery  opened  fire  from  their  left 
front,  but  could  not  find  the  Japanese  gun  positiona  They 
fired,  however,  on  the  4th  Regiment  close  by,  and  the  batteries 
ceased  firing  so  as  not  to  draw  the  Russian  fire  on  their  own 
infantry.  The  latter,  however,  had  only  two  killed  and  six 
woimded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  at 
Ta  Piao-tun  received  the  following  information  : — 

The  Guard  and  12th  Divisions  have  crossed  the  Hun  Ho. 

Fa-shun  has  been  occupied  by  the  Ya-lu  Army.^ 

*  A  village  just  south  of  Chin-tai-isii-flliai  (B  4). 

t  Just  east  of  Ta  Piao-tnn. 

i  The  advaaced  ^inuurd  of  the  Ya-lu  Army  had  actnaUv  entered 
the  town,  bat  finding  the  Bnssian  foive  rerj  strong  in  front,  had 
retired^ — B.  v  • 
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Centre : — 

Colonel    Eani,    29th    Reserve    Regiment    No.    5    Field 

Battery. 
Direction — From     Tung-ku-ling-tzu — Yang-chou-yen-tzu 

(E  4  south) — ^Ta-kuan-tun. 

Left:— 

The  Divisional  Head-Quarters,  the  Ishibashi  Brigade  (4th 
and  29th  Regiments),  39th  Reserve  Regiment,  Noe.  4 
and  6  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  mountain  battery, 
two  companies  of  engineers,  and  half  bearer  company. 

Direction — From  Kao-tai  Ling  through  Che-tou  Ling  and 
Hai-Iang-chai  to  Hsing-lung-tien  (E  4  west). 

The  Ya-lu  Army  also  began  to  pursue  on  the  8th,  with  its 
left  moving  in  the  direction  of  Fu-shim. 

The  right  column  of  the  2nd  Division  (Ohara)  spent  the 
night  of  the  8th/9th  near  Yin-shu-pu  (E  5  north),  and  without 
again  meeting  the  enemy,  reached  the  Hun  Ho  near  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th. 

Then,  as  some  Russian  infantry  were  visible  on  the  heights 
north-east  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  the  mountain  batteries  came  into 
action,  and  opened  fire  on  them  across  the  river. 

The  centre  column  (Kani)  after  one  day's  march  was  obliged 
to  send  its  field  battery  by  the  road  over  which  the  left  column 
was  advancing,  the  state  of  its  own  road  being  too  difficult 
for  guns. 

The  column  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  at  the  Hun 
Ho,  close  to  Chang-liu-tzu,  a  mile  south-west  of  Ta-kuan-tun 
(E  4  centre).  During  the  afternoon  a  detachment  opened  fire 
against  a  column  of  Russians  retiring  in  front  of  the  left 
columa  On  arrival  at  Chang-liu-tzu,  it  was  rejoined  by  the  field 
battery.  The  latter  bad  been  fired  upon  by  a  body  of  Russians 
near  the  river,  when  making  its  way  across  country,  but  the 
infantry  escort  (one  company)  deployed  and  drove  the  Russians 
away.* 

The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  : — 

The  two  field  batteries  with  this  column  also  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  along,  especially  in  passing  over  the  col 
just  north  of  Hai-lang-chai  (E  5  N.W.),  where  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  a  company  of  engineers  had  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  guns  up  by  hand. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th/9th  the  column  was  reinforced 
by  the  16th  Regiment  (Taniyaima),  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  the  reserve  of  the  Army,  and  had  operated  with  the  Guard 
Division  in  their  attack  across  the  Sha  Ho. 

That  night  the  troops  bivouacked  along  the  road  in  the 
villages,  and  had  no  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

*  This  is  the  only  instance  during  the  whole  war,  that  I  have  heard 
of,  when  an  escort  was  actually  called  npon  to  protect  guns.— B.  Y. 
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At  11.30  a.m.  on  the  9th  the  column  reached  Hei-shui-tzu.* 
About  this  time  a  column  could  be  seen  passing  along  a  parallel 
road  to  the  left  towards  the  river,  but  it  was  not  known  whether 
it  consisted  of  Russians  or  Japanese. 

It  seemed  most  probable  that  they  were  Russians,  and  some 
infantry  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre. 

They  proved,  however,  to  be  part  of  the  12th  Division 
pursuing  the  Russians. 

A  little  later,  about  noon,  on  reaching  Chin-tai-tzu-shui, 
news  arrived  that  a  Russian  transport  column  was  retiring 
towards  Fn-shun  along  the  road  to  Mukden,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Hun  Ho. 

The  two  field  batteries  got  orders  to  fire  on  them,  and  came 
into  action  near  Chin-tai-tzu-shui,  opening  fire  at  ranges  between 
5,000  and  6,000  yarda  Just  about  then,  however,  a  terrific 
dust  storm  commenced,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  firing,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  division  advanced  eastwards  along  the 
Ta  Piao-tun  (E  4  centre) — Hsiao  Piao-tunf  road,  and  halted  for 
the  night  in  these  villages,  about  11  p.m. 

The  commander  of  II./2nd  Field  Artillery  with  the  12th 
Division  told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the 
Russian  transport  column  toward  Fu-shun  his  batteries  were 
with  the  Shimamura  Brigade,  and  thinking  that  there  was  no 
enemy  in  front,  they  came  into  CLction  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the 
Hun  Ho  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  infantry  near  Ssu-fang-tai, 
but  owing  to  the  dust  saw  nothing  to  fire  at. 

Later  a  long  coluom  of  Russian  transport  was  indistinctly 
seen  moving  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  within  2,000  yards 
range. 

The  batteries,  not  knowing  what  the  Russian  force  might  be, 
were  nervous  at  being  so  near,  so  before  firing  a  shot  threw  up 
cover  behind  some  willows.  Having  made  these  prepilurations, 
all  three  batteries  opened  fire  simultaneously.  The  Russians 
were  surprised,  and  fell  into  disorder,  the  majority  retreating 
back  along  the  river  bank  towards  Fu-shun. 

A  Russian  mountain  battery  opened  fire  from  their  left 
front,  but  could  not  find  the  Japanese  gun  positiona  They 
fired,  however,  on  the  4th  Regiment  close  by,  and  the  batteries 
ceased  firing  so  as  not  to  draw  the  Russian  fire  on  their  own 
infantry.  The  latter,  however,  had  only  two  killed  and  six 
woimded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  at 
Ta  Piao-ton  received  the  following  information  : — 

The  Guard  and  12th  Divisions  have  crossed  the  Hun  Ho. 

Fa-shnn  has  been  occupied  by  the  Ya-lu  Army.J 

^  A  village  just  sonth  of  Gbin-tai-tBii-sIiai  (E  4). 
t  Just  east  of  Ta  Piao-tnn. 

X  The  advanced   i^oard  of  the  Ya-ln  Army  had   actnaUv  entered 
the  town,  hut  finding   the    Boaaian  foive  rerj  atrong  in  front,  had 
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The  right  column  2nd  Division  (Ohara)  has  oocapied  the 

bridge  at  Fu-shun. 
The   l^ing  battalion  of   the   16th   Regiment  (divisional 

advanced  guard)  is  in  possession  of  the  bridge  south  of 

Wan-pu-clueb,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  has  arrived 

at  Hsiao  Hsin-tun,  near  Hsin-tuu. 
The  left  column  (Ishibashi)  has  arrived  at  Ta  Piao-tun. 

Also,  about  one  battalion  of  the  enemy  was  reported  to 
be  in  the  hills  north  of  the  river  near  Wan-pu-diieh,  but 
there  was  no  enemy  in  the  village  itself.  The  mountain 
batteries  of  the  right  column  fired  at  this  battalion  during  the 
evening. 

Orders  also  came  from  Army  Head-Quarters  for  the 
2nd  Division  to  advance  next  day  by  the  Fu-shun — Ma-niu- 
tai-pu  road. 

An  officer  of  the  divisional  staff  told  me  later  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  various  reports,  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
only  a  weak  Russian  rear  guard  in  front,  which  would  be  easily 
driven  back  next  day,  if  it  had  not  already  withdrawn  during 
the  night.  Orders  were  therefore  issued,  not  for  an  attack,  but 
for  the  march  as  follows : — 

"  The  Ohara  Brigade  will  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the 

division,  and  after  crossing  the  bridge  south  of  Fu-shun 

will   proceed    through  the  town  along  the   road  through 

Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"  The  Eani  Detachment  will  follow  the  Ohara  Brigade 

through  Fu-shun,  and  will   await  the  arrival  of  the  main 

body  of  the  division  at  Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"  The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  left  column  will  cross 

the  river  by  the  bridge  at  Wan-pu-chieh,  and  then  march 

through  the  hills  to  Ma-niu-tai-pu. 

"During  the  first  part  of  the  march  the.  16th  Regiment 

will  form  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Division." 

How  mistaken  the  Japanese  were  in  their  estimate  of  the 
situation  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  battle 
which  took  place  next  day : — 

[ar.  The  valley  of  the  Hun  Ho*  is  a  wide,  open,  sandy  plain, 

lined  by  partially-wooded  rocky  hills  up  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  height  on  the  north  side,  which  in  places  end  abruptly  in 
cliffs  at  the  river's  edge. 

On  the  south  side  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  branch  railway 
line  from  Mukden,  consisted  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  bare, 
open,  stubble  fields  with  here  and  there  a  village  and  a  few 
trees. 

The  river  at  the  bridge  of  Wan-pu-chieh  is  a  shallow  stream, 
then  frozen,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  and 
there  is  another  branch  between  it  and  the  village  fifty  yards 
wide.     The  bed  of  the  river   resembles  very  much  those  of 

*  See  Maps  62  and  63. 
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Northern  India — bare  expanses  of  sand,  witii  a  few  odd  clamps 
of  willows  and  osiers. 

Fa-shun  is  a  walled  city  about  six  hundred  yards  square, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  plain,  and  completely 
commanded  from  the  heights  on  three  sides  of  it  The  waU, 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  pattern,  has  a  causeway  and 
parapet  on  the  top,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  city  is 
entered  by  gateways  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  walls. 

Wan-pu-chieh  is  a  large  village  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
houses,  surrounded  by  several  clumps  of  trees. 

The  Russians  had  made  a  very  strong  line  of  defence  works 
all  along  the  heights  north  of  the  river.  Excellent  roads 
connected  the  different  sections  of  the  defence,  well  graded 
with  immense  labour  in  the  frozen  soil.  The  trenches  were,  on 
the  whole,  very  well  placed,  and  not  at  all  conspicuous  from  the 
front. 

Section  of  a  Rtuasian  Trench. 

K-*' — M 


The  gun  emplacements  were  also  made  with  spliuterproof 
detachment  pita. 

In  some  places  the  hills  are  rounded  with  steep  ravines, 
caused  by  the  heavy  rains,  the  hills  being  connected  by  narrow 
ridges. 

The  position  absolutely  commands  the  flat  country  south  of 
the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole  an  ideal  position  for  defence. 

The  Russians  bad  infantry  trenches  on  all  the  salient  points 
between  Hsing-lung-tien  and  Fu-shun. 

At  4.30  a.ra.  on  the  10th  the  division  began  to  move.  The 
Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  foreign  attaches,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Ishibashi  Brigade,  advanced  slowly  eastwards  along 
the  Ta  Piao-tun — Yu-lin-pu  road  towards  the  bridge  south  of 
Wan-pu-chieh.  At  4.45  iv.m.  some  infantry  fire  could  be  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  bridge. 

It  appears  that  some  Russian  infantry  were  in  position 
near  the  bridge  and  opened  fire  on  the  advanced  party  of  the 
16th  Regiment.  It  was  a  case  of  mutual  surprise,  and  the 
Russians  fell  back  at  once  towards  the  village  of  Wan-pu-chieh. 

As  day  was  breaking  some  mounted  men  could  be  seen  on 
the  skyline  of  the  hills  north  of  the  river,  and  as  these  hills  had 
been  reported  clear  of  the  enemy  the  evening  before  the  foreign 
attach^  thought  that  they  were  Japanese  patrola 

Suddenly  an  orderly  galloped  up  to  head-quarters  and 
reported  that  about  a  bngade  of  Russian  infantry  was  Iti 
front,  in  oocnpation  of  th^  liilla  pefir  Wan-pa«cbieb, 
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Rifle  fire  now  became  hotter,  and  it  was  evidenily  a  case  of 
surprise.  Major-Gen  eral  Ishibashi  took  hold  of  the  nearest 
battalion  of  the  29th  Regiment,  and  deployed  it  along  the  river 
bed.  No.  6  Field  Battery  was  ordered  up  at  once  at  a  trot,  and 
brought  into  action  along  the  road  under  cover  of  some  osiers, 
but  did  not  open  fire,  as  it  was  still  too  dark,  and  a  mist  hung 
over  the  river. 

The  two  mountain  batteries  of  the  right  column  also  took 
up  a  position  east  of  the  bridge. 

About  7  a.m.,  when  the  mist  cleared  a  little,  some  Japanese 
infantry  of  the  16th  Regiment  could  be  seen  near  Wan-pu-chieh, 
but  the  village  was  so  commanded  from  the  heights  on  either 
side  that  the  infantry  had  to  retire  and  seek  shelter  in  the  dead 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  river  bank. 

Russians  could  now  be  plainly  seen  all  along  the  heights 
between  Wan-pu-chieh  and  Fu-shun,  and  it  was  evident  that 
reinforcements  had  arrived  during  the  night,  or  else  the 
Japanese  reconnaissance  of  the  day  before  had  been  entirely 
misleading. 

The  whole  of  the  16th  Regiment  was  now  across  the  river, 
and  Colonel  Taniyama  having  received  orders  the  night  before 
to  occupy  Wan-pu-chieh,  made  the  leading  battalion  fix  bayonets 
and  rush  the  village.  The  other  two  battalions  then  came  up  in 
support,  and  a  fierce  exchange  of  infantry  fire  took  place 
between  the  Japcmese  in  the  village  and  the  Russians  on  a 
little  rocky  hill  to  the  east. 

Colonel  Taniyama  sent  two  companies  to  occupy  this  height, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing.  It  was  not  yet  broad  day. 
One  of  these  companies  remained  on  the  rocky  knoll  and  the 
other  returned  to  Wan-pu-chieL 

Patrols  were  also  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  heights  north 
and  west  of  the  village,  who  discovered,  as  the  day  cleared, 
Russians  on  all  sides. 

The  Japanese  could  not  advance  beyond  the  village,  so 
Colonel  Taniyama  informed  the  commander  of  the  division  of 
the  situation,  and  saying  that  if  he  received  no  further  orders  he 
intended  to  wait  at  Wan-pu-chieh  till  dark,  and  make  a  night 
attack. 

At  midday  he  received  information  from  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  that  the  29th  Regiment  was  to  atteck  on  his  left. 

Meanwhile  the  general  and  staff  were  in  the  open  some 
five  hundred  yards  west  of  the  bridge,  and  the  attech^s  were 
sheltering  themselves  behind  some  Chinese  graves  near  the 
same  place.  At  7.30  a.m.  the  mountain  batteries  east  of  the 
bridge  opened  fire,  followed  by  the  field  battery  at  8  a.m.  No  4 
Field  Battery  also  came  into  action  west  of  Ta  Piao  tun.  All 
directed  their  fire  on  the  Russian  infantry  north  of  Hsia-fang- 
shen  and  west  of  Wan-pu-chieh. 

About  the  same  time,  at  least  three  Russian  batteries  opened 
fire  from  among  the  hills  north  of  Fu-shun  and  two  guns  from 
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a  concealed  position  north  of  Hsia-faog-shen.  Several  of  the 
Russian  shells  burst  close  up  to  the  battery  and  all  round  the 
divisional  staff,  but  the  gunners  had  had  time  to  throw  up  rough 
entrenchments  on  the  side  of  the  sunken  road,  and  were  well 
hidden  by  the  osiers,  so  suffered  no  damage. 

This  firing  went  on  all  the  morning,  and  just  before  the 
attack  of  the  29th  Regiment,  to  be  described  later,  all  the 
batteries  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  point  of  attack. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  10th  the  Ohara  Brigade  also  began  to 
move,  with  the  30th  Regiment  (Kawasaki)  in  the  advanced 
guard. 

At  7.20  a.m.  the  main  body  of  the  advanced  guard  arrived 
at  the  bridge  south  of  Fu-shun.* 

A  small  party  of  the  advanced  guard  had  already  reached 
the  gate  of  the  town,  and  sent  back  word  to  say  that  the  heights 
north  of  the  town  were  occupied  by  a  large  force  of  Russians. 

At  7.45  a.m.  Colonel  Kawasaki  reported  to  the  general  that 
there  were  at  least  ^hree  battalions  of  Russian  infantry  north 
of  Fu-shun  and  some  artillery,  the  positions  of  which  was  not 
yet  known. 

Just  about  this  time  the  officer  commanding  the  advanced 
guard  received  an  important  despatch  in  the  shape  of  a  note 
from  a  Chinese  official  in  the  town,  saying  that  the  Russians 
bad  left  it  hurriedly  and  intended  to  retreat. 

A  mountain  battery  came  into  action  about  one  thousand 
yards  south  of  the  town,  and  opened  fire  against  the  heights. 

The  30th  Regiment  then  entered  the  town.  The  3rd 
Battalion  came  under  a  cross  fire  from  three  directions,  and 
a  hot  interchange  of  fire  took  place  between  the  north  wall  and 
the  Russians  entrenched  round  the  monument  a  few  hundred 
yards  awa)*^. 

At  first  Colonel  Kawasaki  thought  of  sending  one  battalion 
round  by  the  left  of  the  town  to  assault  the  monument  hill,  but 
saw  that  it  would  have  been  enfiladed  by  machine  gun  and 
infantry  fire  from  the  left,  so  sent  all  three  battalions  into  the 
town  instead,  as  it  was  equally  impossible  to  move  round  by 
the  right. 

At  8.20  a.m.  another  mountain  battery  arrived  and  both 
batteries  were  ordered  to  concentrate  a  rapid  fire  on  the 
monument. 

At  8.40  a.m.  two  Russian  mountain  guns  opened  fire  from 
the  north-west,  using  indirect  fire  from  some  undiscovered 
position. 

At  8.45  a.m.  the  position  of  the  Japanese  on  the  wall  was  as 
follows : — 

Two  companies  on  the  right  (east)  of  the  gate,  one  company 
on  the  west,  two  machine  guns  oo  each  side,  and  another  on  the 
western  wall,  firing  in  that  direction. 

•  i9«e|Map  63. 
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At  9.50  a.m.  one  mountain  battery  was  firing  at  the  tower 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  guns  (now  four) 
north-west 

By  this  time  the  30th  Regiment  had  had  about  100 
casualties. 

At  10.15  a.m.  the  Russians  near  the  tower  were  reinforced 
by  a  company  and  a  machine  gun.  Two  other  machine  guns 
were  also  firing  from  the  north-west. 

The  enemy  concentrated  all  his  fire  on  the  Japanese  machine 
guns,  but  the  parapet  of  the  wall  afforded  great  protection  and 
little  loss  was  incurred. 

The  ranges  between  the  Japanese  machine  guns  on  the  wall 
and  those  of  the  Russians  to  the  north-west  were  1,900  and 
2,700  yards. 

About  10  a.m.  the  fight  became  hottest^  and  about  11  a.m.  it 
slackened  off. 

£arly  in  the  afternoon  the  Russians  began  to  retreat,  and  by 
4.20  p.ra.  their  numbers  had  considerably  decreased. 

A!s  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Japanese  troops  had 
established  themselves  north  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  the  heights  north 
of  Fu-shun  were  attacked,  and  taken  without  much  difficulty. 

During  the  morning  the  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Divisional 
Cavalry  Regiment,  which  had  certainly  not  distinguished  them- 
selves in  reconnaissance  work  the  day  before,  had  considerable 
losses  from  artillery  fire.  They  suddenly  emerged  from  some 
trees  near  the  river  south-south-east  of  Fu-shun,  as  if  making 
for  the  shelter  of  the  southern  wall.  A  few  scouts  who  were 
riding  in  front  were  hit,  and  then  the  main  body,  instead  of 
making  a  dash  for  the  wall  and  safety,  hesitated  in  the  open, 
and  then  moved  to  the  right,  where  the  mountain  battery  horses 
were  sheltered  in  a  dip  of  the  ground.  Meanwhile  the  Russian 
guns  opened  a  rapid  fire  on  them,  killing  or  wounding  many 
men,  and  about  two  hundred  horses.  They  followed  them  with 
their  fire  to  the  dip  where  the  battery  ponies  were,  and  killed  or 
wounded  80. 

It  has  been  seldom  during  the  war  that  artillery  has  had 
such  a  chance. 

The  Kani  Detachment  arrived  at  8  a.m.  near  the  Fu-shun 
bridge,  but  by  now  the  ice  had  been  broken  by  the  fire  of  the 
Russian  artillery  and  machine  guns,  so  the  detachment  took 
cover  in  a  cutting,  and  No.  5  Field  Battery  came  into  action, 
near  the  river  bank. 

At  10.20  a.m.  this  battery  opened  against  the  only  four 
Russian  guns  visible,  and  claims  to  have  silenced  them. 

Later  the  battery  came  under  heavy  cross  fire  from  Russian 
guns  on  the  right  and  left  front,  and  was  obliged  to  cease  firing 
and  build  up  cover  with  sandbags.* 

*  The  Japanese  field  batteries  all  carry  four  to  six  sundbags  on  each 
of  the  azletree  seats.— B.  Y. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  four  guns,  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  aiiiillery  was  invisible. 

At  2.15  p.m.  all  the  Russian  guns  were  silent  except  those 
north  of  the  tower. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  battery  fired  at  one  or  two  Russian  com- 
panies which  were  seen  retiring  north  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  and 
drove  them  off  in  disorder. 

At  4.50  p.m.  a  report  came  that  a  large  Russian  column  was 
retiring  past  Ma-niu-tai-pu,  and  the  battery  fired  in  its  direction 
at  ranges  between  6,000  and  7,000  yards. 

The  casualties  in  the  battery  during  the  day  were  only  9. 

About  1  p.m.  some  two  hundred  Russians,  under  two 
officers,  advanced  across  the  saddle  towards  the  rocky  point 
east  of  Wan-pu-chieh,  which  was  held  by  a  company  of  the 
16th  Regiment. 

The  company  apparently  did  not  see  their  approach,  owing 
possibly  to  the  rocks  and  scrub.  Colonel  Taniyama,  however, 
saw  the  whole  thing  from  the  village,  and  sent  an  orderly 
to  warn  the  company,  and  then  two  more  companies  as 
reinforcements. 

The  Russians  came  on  with  great  determination  and  quick- 
ness, and  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  left  flank  of  the 
company  before  the  other  two  companies  arrived.  They  were 
then  driven  back,  leaving  130  dead,  including  two  officers,  on 
the  field. 

The  rest  of  the  16th  Regiment  had  suffered  severely;  the 
colonel  himself  was  wounded,  and  they  were  still  unable  to 
advance  from  Wan-pu-chieh,  in  fact,  were  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  30th  Regiment  in  Fu-shun. 

The  4th  Regiment  was  south  of  the  bridge  at  Wan-pu-chieh, 
unable  to  cross  on  account  of  the  Russian  artillery  to  the  north- 
east, which  concentrated  its  fire  on  the  bridge.  The  39th  Reserve 
Regiment  (Honda)  was  also  south  of  the  river. 

The  companies  of  the  29th  Regiment  (Toyoda),  all  of  which 
except  one  had  crossed  the  bridge,  were  under  the  circumstances 
the  only  troops  available  to  send  against  the  Russian  position, 
and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  rest  of  the  Japanese 
line.  They  therefore  received  orders  to  attack  the  heights  west 
of  Wan-pu-chieh.* 

The  regiment  had  got  across  before  the  Russian  artillery 
opened  on  the  bridge,  but  one  company  was  mixed  up  with  the 
l»ggace,  &C.,  south  of  the  river,  and  had  to  remain  there  with 
the  4tn  Regiment. 

The  other  eleven  companies  moved  west  down  the  river 
bank,  and  the  colonel  went  forward  alone  to  reconnoitre.  On 
arrival  at  the  first  position  shown, on  the  map  he  came  under 
fire  from  the  Russian  infantry  on  the  heights ;  at  that  time  he 
could  see  that  the  16th  Regiment  were  in  difficulties  in  the 
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village,  and  though  no  orders  had  yet  reached  him,  he  made  up 
his  mind  io  attack  at  once. 

The  officer  commanding  let  Battalion  suggested  that  the 
right  wing  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
await  further  information,  but  the  colonel  only  thou^t  if  the 
rest  were  in  difficulties  it  was  all  the  more  reason  to  attack. 

In  front  lay  about  1,800  yards  of  bare  sand,  the  width  of 
the  island  being  about  1,300  yards.  The  Russians  had  marked 
out  ranges  in  the  sand,  so  it  was  necessary  to  cross  by  rushes  of 
about  three  hundred  yards. 

The  colonel  now  received  orders  to  attack,  and  called  up 
his  three  battalion  commanders  for  instructions.  While  they 
were  standing  together,  about  1  p.m.,  several  Russian  volleys 
were  fired  at  them,  but  without  damage. 

The  highest  point  west  of  Wan-pu-chieh  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  centre  of  the  attack.  The  Ist  Battalion  took  the  left,  the 
2nd  the  right,  and  the  3rd  followed  in  reserve. 

The  colonel  himself  advanced  straight  for  the  highest  point, 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd. 

Very  little  was  known  of  the  enemy's  position,  especially 
on  the  right  front,  and  many  casualties  occurred  while  crossing 
the  small  river  in  full  view  of  the  Russian  position.  The 
Ist  Battalion  also  suffered  heavily  from  the  Russian  fire  from 
the  direction  of  Hsia-fang-shen.  The  river  is  about  fifty  yards 
wide,  and  the  ice  was  broken  in  places,  but  bore  fairly  well. 

Meanwhile  the  artillery,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
division,  concentrated  its  fire  on  the  rocky  point  west  of  Wan- 
pu-chieh,  where  some  Russian  machine  guns  were  supposed  to 
be.     The  Japanese  shooting  was  bad. 

After  crossing  the  small  river,  the  3rd  Battalion  in  reserve 
closed  up  to  the  firing  line,  the  men  running  across  the  open 
in  twos  and  threes.  The  whole  line  then  advanced  to  the  road, 
and  suffered  very  heavily  in  doing  so,  Major  Nakamura,  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  being  killed,  and  many  other  officers  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  road,  which  afforded  little  cover,  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  irom  part  of  the  Russian  trenches,  so  the  losses 
became  terrible. 

The  colonel,  who  remained  south  of  the  little  river,  now  got 
a  message  to  say  that  only  30  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion  remained 
unhurt.  This,  however,  was  an  exaggeration,  though  it  is  a 
fact  that  only  seven  officers  in  the  whole  regiment  still  remained 
untouched. 

The  colonel  now  reported  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade 
that  the  regiment  had  suffered  great  loss,  that  the  Russians  in 
front  were  more  numerous  than  had  been  supposed,  and  begged 
for  reinforcements. 

It  meant  annihilation  to  remain  in  the  road,  so  the  colonel 
ordered  his  men  to  throw  away  everything  except  rifles  and 
ammunition,  and  to  make  a  rush  for  the  foot  of  the  hills.     He 
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did   not  expect  more   than   one   battalion  would   be  sent  as 
reinforcements,  but  decided  to  assault  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive. 

Three  men  had  been  despatched  with  the  above  report,  and 
during  an  hour,  while  awaiting  an  answer,  he  ordered  prepara- 
tion for  a  bayonet  attack  up  the  steep  hiU  sides.  Then  about 
3.30  p.m.  a  message  came  from  the  1st  Battalion  that  about 
two  companies  of  Russians  on  the  left  were  beginning  to  retire 
north-north-east.  The  colonel  waited  a  little  longer,  and  then 
seeing  that  the  Russians  evidently  meant  to  retire,  he  ordered 
the  assault  at  once. 

Just  as  his  men  began  to  chmb  the  hills,  the  Russians  could 
be  seen  retreating  in  three  directions.  The  heights  were  steep 
and  slippery,  and  the  men  were  tired,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  trenches,  the  Russians  had  gone. 

The  enemy  in  front  of  the  16th  Regiment  were  also  retiring, 
so  a  portion  of  the  29  th  deployed  to  the  right  facing  east,  and 
fired  on  them,  following  them  along  the  heights  for  about  three 
thousand  yards. 

The  colonel  also  advanced  for  about  two  thousand  yards 
north  of  the  Russian  line  of  defence,  and  then  received  an 
answer  to  his  report,  ordering  him  to  occupy  the  Russian 
trenches,  but  saying  nothing  about  sending  reinforcements  to 
assist  him. 

The  Russians  had  set  fire  to  the  houses  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  either  to  clear  the  field  of  fire  or  in  order  to  retreat 
under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

The  casualties  in  the  29th  Regiment  at  this  fight  were  350. 
The  eleven  companies  started^  each  man  carrying  200  to  250 
rounds  of  ammunition,  but  the  companies  were  weak,  the 
regiment  having  lost  1,054,  including  17  officers,  at  Kao-tai 
Ling. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  when  crossing  the  1,800  yards 
of  open  sand  the  distances  between  men  averaged  two  to  three 
paces. 

The  officer  commanding  3rd  Battalion  told  me  later  that  he 
always  trained  his  men  to  advance  with  two  to  three  paces 
interval,  but  that  the  tendency  is  always  for  the  men  to  herd 
together  and  close  in.  Any  wider  extension  he  thought  made 
command  too  difficult. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  many  other  officers  with  whom  I  have 
spoken. 

By  4.30  p.m.  the  Russians  in  front  of  Fu-shun  were  also 
retiring,  but  in  good  order.* 

The  39th  Reserve  R^ment,  which  had  been  sitting  all  day 
south  of  the  Uun  Ho,  was  now  ordered  across  on  the  ice,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  Russian  trenches. 

The  Ohora  Brigade  also  occupied  the  trenches  north  of 

•  £f«i  Map  68. 
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Fa-shun,  and  the  remainder  of  the  division  spent  the  night  in 
the  valley  between  Hsiog-lung-tien  and  Fu-shnn. 

The  Russian  strength  in  front  of  the  division  during  the 
day  was  probably  about — 

1  regiment  in  front  of  Obara.  * 

2  or  3  battalions  in  front  of  Tauiyama. 
1^  battalions  in  front  of  Toyoda. 

With  regard  to  the  artillery,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many 
guns  the  Russians  had.  Probably  there  was  one  field  and  one 
mountain  battery  north  of  Fu-shun,  and  one  field  battery  west 
of  Wan-pu-chieh.  The  field  battery  positions  were  never  dis- 
covered by  the  Japanese. 

In  my  opinion  this  action  of  the  10th  March  was  one  of - 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  war.  The  Japanese  were 
undoubtedly  surprised,  and  the  Russians,  had  they  been  there 
in  greater  force,  and  ready,  might  have  "  smashed "  the 
2Dd  Division.  As  it  turned  out,  the  splendid  infantry  of  this 
division  can-ied  the  thing  through  as  usual,  but  at  the  expense 
of  about  2,000  casualties. 

LthMar.  On  the  11th,  the  2nd  Division  left  the  Ma-niu-tai-pu* 
road  to  the  Ya-lu  Army,  and  moved  over  to  the  Lien-tao-wan 
road.  The  Ohara  Brigade  had  therefore  to  march  west,  and  the 
29th  Reserve  Regiment  (Kani)  had  orders  to  advance  on  the  left  of 
the  main  column  by  Fen-shui-ling  (E  3).  The  divisional  advanced 
guard  arrived  about  6  p.m.  at  the  village  of  Pai-kuan-tun,  and 
it  was  then  reported  that  two  Russian  battalions  held  the  pass 
over  the  watershed  between  the  Hun  Ho  and  Fan  Ho,  an  easy 
pass  with  a  rise  of  about  two  hundred  feet  on  either  side.  The 
yOth  Regiment,  which  was  in  the  advanced  guard,  deployed  for 
attack  at  dusk,  and  a  field  battery  fired  a  few  rounds.  The 
Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters 
spent  the  night  in  Fai-kuan-tun. 

Ith  Mar.  The  division  had  intended  to  rest  on  the  12th,  but  it  received 
orders  to  continue  its  march.  The  Ishibashi  Brigade,  one 
mountain  and  one  field  battery,  were  in  front.  The  Russians 
occupied  the  low  hills  north  of  Piao-chi-tun,  but  only  in  small 
numbers. 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  waited  till  dark  with  the  intention  of 
attacking,  but  the  Russians  retired. 

A  Russian  column  was  also  seen  moving  west  down  the 
valley  of  the  Fan  Ho,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  that  Ishibashi 
lost  a  chance  by  not  attacking  it.  The  2nd  Division  was, 
however,  all  alone  in  front  of  this  position,  expecting  the 
12th  Division  to  come  up  on  the  left,  and  the  11th  Division 
Ya-lu  Army  on  the  right,  but  neither  came. 

\ttL  Mar.  On  the  13tb  March  the  division  had  orders  to  reconnoitre 
and  attack  the  Russian  position  on  the  Fan  Ho. 

*  8e9  squares  E  4  and  E  8,  Map  61. 
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At  7  a.m.  the  main  body  started  to  Piao-chi-tun,  where  it 
halted ;  officers'  patrols  were  now  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
the  men  of  the  field  artillery  began  to  dig  gun  pits  in  the 
plain. 

Russians  could  be  seen  in  occupation  of  the  heights  across 
the  river  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  (E  2),  and  in  the  valley  of 
Su-ya-tun,  in  all  perhaps  five  or  six  battalions  and  one  mountain 
battery. 

The  Fan  Ho  is  a  disappointingly  narrow  and  shallow  river 
considering  the  width  of  its  valley,  and  consisted  at  the  time 
of  about  fifty  yards'  width  of  ice,  passable  at  any  point. 

The  continuous  line  of  mountains  north  of  the  river  made 
an  excellent  defensive  position,  crossed  on  either  side  of  the 
highest  point  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  by  steep  passes, 
suitable  for  pack  transport  only. 

The  plain,  which  is  about  two  thousand  yards  wide  in 
front  of  the  pass,  narrows  into  a  neck  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  width  just  east  of  Su-ya-tun.  The  latter  is  a  small 
village  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains.* 

The  commander  of  the  2nd  Division  decided  to  attack  the 
Russian  position,  across  the  above-mentioned  narrow  gorge,  at 
the  same  time  demonstrating  on  his  right  against  the  enemy 
near  Chang-chia-lou-tzu. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  it  was  necessary  first  to  drive  the 
Russians  across  the  river  valley  from  the  heights  south  of 
Su-ya-tun. 

The  30th  Regiment  was  detailed  for  this  duty.  Major- 
General  Ohara  was  also  ordered  to  capture  the  most  advanced 
Russian  positions  north  of  the  river  before  dawn  on  the  14th. 
At  the  same  time  the  artillery  was  ordered  to  be  in  position 
before  dawn  to  support  the  attack,  and  one  battery  fired  a 
few  rounds  from  Piao-chi  tunt  during  the  afternoon. 

Orders  for  the  14th  March  : — 

The  Ishibashi  Brigade  was  ordered  to  demonstrate  on  the 

right  (east). 
The  39Ui  Reserve  Regiment  (Honda)  was  to  cross  the 

valley  at  Chang-chia-lou-tzu  before  dawn,  and  to  attack 

the  high  mountain  north  of  that  village. 
The  29th  Reserve  Regiment  (E^i)  was  to  act  as  divisional 

reserve. 

About  3  p.m.  the  main  body  of  the  30th  Regiment  arrived 
at  the  small  village  of  Pao-chia-tun,t  and  Colonel  Kawasaki, 
taking  with  him  one  company,  climbed  to  point  ''A"  to 
reconnoitre. 

A\  3.30  p.m.,  when  he  arrived  on  the  crest-line  of  the  hill, 
about  two  companies  (H>uld  be  seen  towards  the  north  end  of 

*  806  Maps  64  and  65.  t  Map  61,  square  S  3. 

t  See  Map  64. 
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ridge  **  B"  and  about  two  companies  scattered  about  among  the 
low  knolls  at  the  south  extremity.  Bussians  could  also  be  seen 
on  the  higher  ridge  "  C."  Altogether  perhaps  1^  battalions  were 
visible. 

The  officer  commanding  L/30th  now  came  up  to  the  colonel 
and  said  that  he  could  drive  all  the  Bussians  north  of  the 
river  with  his  battalion  alone,  and  received  permission  to  do  so. 

The  company,  with  the  colonel,  now  came  under  heavy 
shrapnel  fire  from  four  Bussian  mountain  guns  near  the  pass. 

The  valley  between  ''  A"  and  ''  B  "  is  about  one  thousand 
yards  wide,  and  quite  open  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
group  of  houses. 

At  5  p.m.  the  battalion  began  to  attack.  No.  1  Company 
met  with  little  opposition,  the  Bussians  on  that  part  of  the 
ridge  retiring  by  the  saddle  to  the  mountain  "  C,"  but  they  came 
under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  the  Bussians  on  the  north  end  of 
"  B,"  and  the  commander  of  the  battalion  was  slightly  wounded. 

At  5.30  p.m.  one  section  took  the  little  pointed  knoll 
"  D." 

The  Bussians  on  the  north  end  of  the  rid^  held  out 
stubbornly,  and  did  not  retire  across  the  vafley  towards 
Su-ya-tun  until  the  Japanese  turned  two  machine  guns  on  to 
them  from  the  south  end  of  the  ridge. 

The  machine  guns  opened  at  6  p.m.,  and  by  6.50  p.m.  the 
4th  Company  had  taken  the  high  point  "  C,"  the  Bussians 
retiring  across  the  river. 

The  Japanese  only  lost  11  killed  and  wounded. 

Two  Japanese  mountain  guns  also  took  part  in  the  action, 
firing  over  ridge  "A." 

A  field  officer  told  me  that  he  had  expected  a  far  more 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bussians,  and  was 
quite  prepared  to  incur  heavy  losses  in  carrying  out  his  orders 
to  drive  the  enemy  across  the  river.  One  must  give  the 
commander  of  the  Bussian  rear  guard  credit  for  having  disposed 
his  14  battalions  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  quite  deceived  the 
Japanese  patrols  as  to  his  true  strength.  He  kept  the  Japanese 
busily  employed  till  dark,  and  withdrew  skilfully  with  little 


The  colonel  had  taken  the  precaution  to  back  up  the  attack 
of  the  1st  Battalion  with  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion, 
whose  appearance  near  point  "  D "  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  who  wanted  to  have  the 
field  to  himself.  This  oGBcer,  whom  I  have  often  met,  is  a 
shrewd  soldier  of  the  hard-fighting  type,  who  doubtless  would 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  whole  Bussian  army  with  hi^  one 
battalion  if  he  had  a  chance. 

That  evening  Colonel  Kawasaki  sent  one  section  to  occupy 
the  high  point  "  C,"  and  posted  two  companies  along  the  heights 
to  gaoxd  the  left  flank. 
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At  11  p.m.  the  regiment  received  orders  to  attack  the 
Russian  position  north  of  the  river  before  daybreak. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  night  the  2nd  Battalion 
(Major  Sadamatsu)  moved  north  down  the  valley  to  the  river, 
and  the  colonel  went  to  the  north  extremity  of  •*  B  "  to  recon- 
noitre, but  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkuess. 

At  5.50  a.m.  the  2nd  Battalion  deployed  across  the  river  at  14th 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley.*  Nos.  5  and  6  Companies 
leading,  No.  8  Company  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and  No.  7  close  behind  in  reserve.  The  river  was  easily 
passed,  and  all  the  companies  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills 
Without  difficulty  and  began  to  climb  up  the  steep  slopes! 

No.  8  Company  made  for  the  long  narrow  spur  on  the  right, 
and  came  under  very  heavy  fire. 

Two  machine  guns  and  two  companies  were  posted  among 
the  rocks  on  the  north  point  of  "  B"  and  the  1st  Battalion  was 
on  the  same  ridge  a  little  further  back. 

The  mountain  batteries  came  into  action  as  shown  on  the 
map,t  and  the  two  nearest  opened  lire  at  dawn  on  the  trenches 
in  front  of  the  30th  Regiment,  the  other  against  the  pass  in 
front. 

The  ridge  occupied  by  the  Russians  north  of  the  valley 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  very  steep  on 
the  river  side.  It  took  about  twenty  minutes  for  the  leading 
men  to  reach  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up. 

By  6.40  a.m.  the  first  line  arrived  just  under  the  top,  and 
the  Russians  could  be  seen  standing  up  on  the  skyline  throwing 
bombs  and  stones,  and  firing  down  on  the  ascending  Japanese. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  8th  Company  on  the  rigl)t  were 
hora  de  combat^  having  come  under  oblique  fire  from  both  sides 
as  well  as  frontal. 

At  6.50  a.m.  two  companies  of  the  16th  Regiment  appeared 
in  the  valley  on  the  right,  and  commenced  firing,  but  for  some 
ireason  or  other  did  not  advance. 

At  7  a.m.  a  Russian  company  was  seen  near  Su-ya-tun 
advancing  against  the  Japanese  left  flank,  but  the  two  machine 
guns  were  turned  on  to  it,  and  it  withdrew  again  to  the  village. 

All  this  time  a  heavy  fire  was  going  on  between  the  Russians 
at  Su-ya-tun  and  the  Japanese  left  flank  on  the  heights 
near  "  C."  * 

The  fight  was  now  raging  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
in  front — only  about  seventy  men  of  No.  8  Company  were  left. 
The  men  of  Nos.  5  and  6  Companies  were  scattered  along  just 
under  the  crest  line,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  shooting,  but 
really  most  of  them  w%re  dead. 

The  Russians  were  still  standing  up  to  fire,  in  spite  of  the 
shrapnel  from  the  Japanese  mountain  artillery,  one  battery  of 
which  fired  300  rounds  against  this  portion  of  the  position. 

*  See  Map  (W.  t  fl^ie  Map  66. 
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I  was  told  by  a  Japanese  colonel  that  the  BnsBians  fired  at 
every  wounded  Japanese  soldier  until  he  was  dead,  and  heaved 
down  stones  on  the  top  of  the  wretched  men  clinging  to  the 
steep  and  slippeiy  slopes. 

No&  11  and  12  Companies  were  now  ordered  up  to  reinforce, 
and  at  8.60  ajn.  Colonel  Kawasaki  ordered  the  assault 

What  remained  of  Noe.  5,  6,  and  7,  together  with  the  whole 
of  Na  12,  all  the  oflScors  in  fhmt,  with  drawn  swords,  bugles 
blowing,  dashed  up  towards  the  col,  but  were  met  by  a  fierce 
counter-attack,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  lot  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The /attack  was  r^ularly  "wiped  out^"  and  every  Japanese, 
oflScer  and  man,  seemed  to  have  been  killed.  The  Japanese  had 
forgotten  to  brhig  hand-grenades,  and  suffered  much  from  those 
thrown  by  the  Russians,  as  well  as  from  tiie  stones  which  wore 
showered  down  upon  them. 

The  oflBcer  commanding  the  12th  Company  and  the  adjutant 
of  the  3rd  Battalion  reached  a  point  three  yaxds  from  the  tqp, 
but  were  both  instantly  shot  through  the  head.  A  non-oom- 
missioned  officer  also  reached  the  crest-line^  but  was  killed* 
Nearly  all  the  Japanese  were  shot  about  the  head  and  neck, 
and,  owing  to  the  doAe  range,  bones  were  smashed  to  atoms. 

At  9.10  a.m.  the  9th  and  10th  Companies  advanced  across 
the  valley  from  the  left,  and  fortunately  had  very  few  casualties 
when  crossing  the  open. 

The  Ist  Battalion  was  also  sent  round  by  the  right  to  try 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians  on  the  ridge. 

This  battalion  had  about  800  yards  of  open  ground  to 
advance  over,  but  the  officer  commanding  ordered  his  men  to 
march  as  if  on  parade,  and  not  to  mind  the  shrapnel  and  rifle 
bullets,  telling  them  that  if  it  was  their  fate  to  be  shot,  they 
would  be  shot  whatever  precautions  they  might  take.  By  the 
time  the  battalion  reached  the  foot  of  iJie  slopes,  however,  the 
Russians  had  already  commenced  to  retire. 

Meanwhile,  at  9.30  a.m.,  Colonel  Kawasaki,  with  the  r^- 
mental  flag  and  one  company,  moved  straight  across  the  valley 
from  the  left,  and  came  under  heavy  rifle  fire.  Just  as  they 
reached  the  river  five  or  six  shrapnel  fired  by  the  Russian 
mountain  guns  near  the  pass  burst  near  them.  The  2nd  lieu- 
tenant carrying  the  flag,  the  regimental  adjutant,  and  most  of 
the  orderlies  were  shot. 

At  10  a.m.  a  sergeant  of  No.  10  Company  reached  the  crest- 
line  alone,  and  saw  about  two  battalions  of  Russians  retiring 
along  the  slopes  on  the  northern  side.  He  shouted  to  his  comrades, 
who  now  rushed  up,  and  could  be  seen  stapding  on  the  crest-line, 

g During  what  proved  to  be  an  effective  nre  into  the  retreating 
ussians. 

When  the  colonel  reached  the  crest,  a  regiment  of  Russian 
infantry  could  be  seen  north-west  of  the  position,  and  also 
about  one  battalion  on  the  heights  west  of  Su-ya-tun. 
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He  paid  little  attention  to  them,  however,  thinking  that  if 
they  intended  to  make  a  night  attack  they  would  be  more 
careful  not  to  expose  their  position  and  numbers  during 
the  day. 

I  was  also  told  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  effective  fire 
of  the  mountain  batteries,  which  shelled  the  ridge  a  few  yards 
in  front  of  their  own  men,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  taken  it. 

A  few  shells  also  came  from  the  field  batteries  south  of 
Chang-chia-lou-tzUy  but  their  observation  was*faulty. 

The  Russians  left  200  corpses  and  450  rifles  on  the  position, 
and  many  who  had  been  wounded  during  the  retreat  were 
carried  away  after  dark.  The  colonel  had  issued  strict  orders 
to  liis  men  not  to  fire  on  the  Russian  wounded. 

The  30th  Regiment  lost  180  killed  and  420  wounded. 

While  the  30th  Regiment  had  been  engaged  in  this  attack 
the  Japanese  right  had  done  little.  The  field  batteries  bom- 
barded the  heights  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  39th  Reserve  Regiment  had  established  itself,  but 
without  being  able  to  advance  up  the  8teep  slopes. 

Fearing  a  counter-attack  from  the  north  of  Su-ya-tun,  where 
Russian  reinforcements  could  be  seen  arriving,  Major-Qeneral 
Ohara  ordered  the  6th  Regiment  to  cross  the  valley  and  support 
the  30th  Regiment  on  the  heights. 

The  two  battalions  which  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
16th  Regiment  doubled  across  the  valley  in  rushes  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  As  the  pace  of 
the  men  of  course  varied,  all  formation  was  soon  lost,  and  it 
appeared  like  a  mob  of  men  racing  across  the  open. 

The  Russian  field  battery  north-west  of  Su-ya-tun,  which 
had  given  so  much  trouble  all  the  morning,  still  fired,  also  the 
mountain  guns  north  of  the  pass  had  not  yet  retired,  so  that 
several  shrapnel  burst  over  the  Japanese  in  the  valley. 

All  the  Russian  fire,  however,  was  indirect,  and  the 
shrapnel  burst  for  the  most  part  too  high. 

One  officer  on  the  2nd  Division  staff  stated  afterwards  that 
three  or  four  Russian  shrapnel  burst  among  a  company  during 
this  rush,  and  killed  or  wounded  about  one  hundred  men.  The 
officers  commanding  the  30th  and  16th  Regiments,  however,  do 
not  corroborate  the  statement.  Only  about  twenty  men  were 
seen  to  drop  in  various  places,  but  the  stretcher  bearers  wei^ 
busy  in  the  valley  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

The  Russians  still  stuck  to  their  second  position  north-east 
of  the  pa&i,  and  as  their  troops  north  of  Su-va-tun  looked 
threatening,  Major-General  Ohara  halted  his  brigade.  The 
brigade  remained  in  this  position  tiU  dark,  always  expecting 
an  attack  from  the  north-west  on  their  left. 

Durinc:  the  night  the  Russians  retreated  towards  Tieh-ling. 

T  2 
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A  company  of  the  39th  climbed  np  to  the  highest  point 
during  the  night,  and  found  the  trenches  had  been  evacdated. 
At  dawn  they  signalled  to  the  others,  and  the  whole  Bnssiaxi 
position  was  Boon  occupied. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  Busaian  portion  showed  what  a 
splendid  one  it  was  for  a  defensive  action.  For  an  army 
retreating  on  Tieh-ling  it  seemed  to  be  certunly  the  mort 
favourable  position  in  which  to  fight  a  prolonged  rear  guard 
action.  Apparently,  however,  it  had  not  struck  the  Russians  in 
this  manner,  as  iSiey  had  only  made  light  entrenchmenia  The 
passes  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  high  mountain  north  of 
uhang-chia-lou-tzu  were  well  defended  by  trenches,  and  at  the 
latter  gun  pits  had  been  constructed  but  not  used. 

The  mountain  battery  had  fired  all  day  from  a  position  some 
six  hundred  yards  in  rear,  using  indirect  fire,  a  well  chosen 
position  which  was  never  discovered  by  the  Japanese  artillery. 

Again,  the  possession  of  this  position  meant  the  command 
of  the  line  of  retreat  towards  Tieh-ling  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
was,  therefore,  very  important  to  both  Japanese  and  Russians. 

If  the  12th  Division  had  come  up  on  the  left,  it  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  have  made  the  Russians 
retire  by  a  turning  movement  from  the  west. 

However,  the  officer  commanding  the  2nd  Division  was 
•  doubtless  anxious  to  be  first  into  Tieh-ling,  and  did  not  wait 

The  bravery  and  tenacity  displayed  by  the  30th  Regiment 
in  attacking  and  capturing  such  a  formidable  position  by  a 
direct  frontal  attack,  unsupported  by  other  troops,  is  worthy  of 
record. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  any  other  soldiers  in 
the  world  have  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  the  two  most 
necessary  constituents  of  bravery,  namely,  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice,  as  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Japinese  infantry. 

liMar.  The    Divisional    Head-Quarters    spent   the    night  of    the 

14th/15th  at  Pao-chia-tun.  The  general  intended  to  rest  his 
troops  on  the  15th,  but  orders  came  to  press  on  and  attack  the 
main  Russian  position  at  Tieh-ling.* 

At  10  a.m.  the  Ishibashi  Brigade,  with  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  started  along  the  Tzu-yu-tai — ^Weng-chia-chai-tzu — 
Tieh-ling  road. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  arrived  at  a  pass 
south  of  Weng-chia-cliai-tzu,  where  the  Russians  had  made  an 
excellent  road.  From  here  the  Tieh-ling  line  of  defences  could 
be  plainly  seen,  the  most  formidable  works  being  between  two 
tall  pagodas  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  some  two  miles  apart 
On  the  left  front  were  the  Liao  pkSns  and  the  railway.  At 
the  south-west  end  of  the  city  the  Russian  settlement  and 
magazines.    The  latter  were   on  fire,  and   the   flashes   of  a 

•  See  square  E  2,  Map  61. 
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"battery  could  be  seen  coming  from  the  midst  of   the    flames 
And  smoke: 

Apparently  the  Russians  had  set  fire  to  all  their  stores,  and 
tiheir  rear  guard  was  defending  the  burning  stuff. 

About  twenty  to  twenty-four  Russian  guns  could  be  seen 
on  the  main  position,  but  of  these  only  twelve  fired.  The 
Japanese  thought  that  the  Russians  had  heavy  artillery  in  the 
:f ortifications,  so  that  the  commander  of  the  division  ordered  his 
"batteries  to  entrench  before  opening  fire. 

At  3.30  p.nL  Colonel  Tada,  commanding  the  2nd  Artillery, 
xeceived  orders  to  bring  his  batteries  into  action. 

At  4  p.m.  the  digging  began,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  and 
the  work  slow. 

At  6  p.m.  the  guns  of  the  Umezawa  Brigade  opened  fire  on 
the  left,  near  an  old  Chinese  fort,  on  the  Russian  batteries  near 
the  west  pagoda. 

At  6.15  p.m.  the  2nd  Division  artillery  opened  fire,  the 
delay  being  due  to  waiting  for  as  many  guns  and  infantry  as 
possible  before  exposing  the  position. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  war  six  batteries  of  a  division 
of  the  First  Army  came  into  action  in  one  line. 

The  field  batteries  were  on  the  left  and  the  mountain 
batteries  on  the  right,  extended  along  the  ridge  just  behind  the 
crest  line. 

The  divisional  staff  were  on  a  high  hill  about  one  thousand 
jrards  behind,  and  most  of  the  Russian  shell  burst  harmlessly 
i&  the  valley  between  this  and  the  artillery  position. 

The  ranges  to  the  Russian  line  of  forts  were  between  4,300 
and  5,000  yards,  rather  too  far  for  the  mountain  guns. 

The  Russian  artillery  did  not  answer  until  some  time  after 
the  2nd  Division  artillery  opened  fire,  and  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  only  dummy  guns  after  all.  Then  they  opened  a  rapid 
fire,  but  with  no  results,  most  of  the  shrapnel  bursting  in  the 
valley  behind  the  Japanese  artillery  position. 

At  6.30  p.nL  the  railway  bridge  north  of  Tieh-ling  appeared 
to  be  burning.  The  railway  station  was  also  in  flames,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  Rusnans  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
stand.  Men  could  be  seen  running  about  setting  fire  to 
everything. 

Before  night  the  Russian  artillery  retired  through  Tieh-ling, 
but  the  smoke  and  darkness  coming  on  prevented  the  Japanese 
artillery  from  doing  any  harm. 

The  Japanese  artillery  bivouacked  some  2,000  yards  behind 
their  position,  and  at  11  p.m.  the  2nd  Division  advanced  guard 
occupied  the  Russian  line  of  fortifications  without  resistance. 

At  1  a.m.  on  the  16th  the  4th  Regimenf  entered  Tieh-ling. 

On  the  16th  March  the  division  entered  Tieh-ling  and  leth! 
remained  there,  occupying  at  the  same  time  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  the  city.    The  12th  Division  advanced  past  it  in  pursuit 
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The  troops  were  tired  out,  and  needed  rest,  having  been 
constantly  fighting  or  marchiDg  for  a  whole  month. 

Out  of  a  total  of  abont  10,000  casualties  in  the  First  Army, 
the  2nd  Division  had  incurred  about  7»000. 

At  a  8h4^ean9aif  or  ceremony  for  the  dead,  held  at  CShang- 
chia-Iou-tsu  about  a  month  later,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the 
still  depleted  battalions  drawn  up  in  the  plain.  The  loss 
in  officers  had  been  terriUe,  and  must  always  be  so  in  the 
Japanese  anny,  where  the  men  expecb  such  reckless  braveiy 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 
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(18)  The  Battle  of  Mukden.— Operations  of  the 
12th  Division  First  Japanese  Army. 


Report  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jardine,  5th  Lancers,  Tokio, 
8th  July  1905. 
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(1)— O^jercrfioiw. 

Position  before  the  BatUeJ* — ^As  &r  as  the  first  Army  was 
concerned,  prior  to  the  25th  February,  which  may  be  considered 
the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Mukden  commenced,  the  12th 
Division  under  Lieut.-General  Inouye  was  in  and  about  Shih- 
chiao-tzu  (E  6)  holding  the  entrenched  line  it  had  occupied  all  the 
winter.  The  enemy's  defensive  line  in  front  is  shown  on  the 
map.^  It  was  very  strongly  entrenched  along  its  whole  length, 
and  the  Russian  artillery  in  front  of  the  division  was  invariably 
diq>erBed  in  single  batteries  and  in  half  batteries.  That  part 
of  the  Japanese  line  adjoining  the  village  of  Fien-niu-lu-pu 
(D  5  east),  which  has  been  termed  by  the  Russians  Benniaputse, 
was  doser  to  the  enemy's  entrenchments  than  any  other  of  the 
First  Army.  Here  too  were  the  main  positions  of  the  12th 
Divinon  artillery.  The  line  occupied  bv  the  divimon  throturh- 
oot  the  winter  was  the  extreme  right  of  the  First  Army.    The 

*  Am  Map  01,  mainly  squares  D  Sand  B  5. 
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village  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu  was  an  object  of  dispate  all  the  winter, 
but  the  normal  state  of  affidrs  was  that  the  Bossian  held  the 
northern  and  larger  part,  while  the  Japanese  the  sonthem  and 
smaller.  The  Sim  Ho— 4ii  river  practically  wiUiont  banks — 
lies  between  them.  It  was  no  obstacle,  as  it  Wiis  frozen  all  the 
winter  and  at  the  time  of  the  final  captors  of  the  village  by  the 
Japanese  (5th  March).  As  a  matter  dt  fact,  it  is  always  foi^dable 
by  infantiy  except  after  heavy  rain. 

CamporiUon  of  the  Dividan. — The  composition  of  the  12th 
Division  was  the  same  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  plus  the 
Awaibara  Brigade.  Major-(3eneral  Shimamnra  commanded  the 
12th  Brigade,  {.e.,  14th  and  47th  Regimenta  Major-General 
Imamnra  (mce  Ibjor-General  Eigoshi  promoted)  commanded 
the  23rd  Brigade,  i.e.,  24th  and  46th  Begiment&  Total. 
3  brigadea  l%e  division  exchanged  three  of  its  mountain 
batteries  for  three  field  batteries  of  the  2nd  Division.  The 
additional  artillery  with  the  division  was  one  field  battery, 
three  mountain  lotteries,  three  9-cm.  mortar  batteries,  one 
12-cm.  mortar  battery,  one  -15-cm.  mortar  battery  (each  mortar 
battery  had  four  mortars),  two  field  guns  and  two  captured 
Bussian  field  guns,  in  all  pine  batteries :  seven  on  Kuan-shan 
Ling  and  two  near  Ta  Liu-chia-yu.  Two  squadrons  of  the  1 2th 
Ca^iy  B^iment  acted  on  the  right  fiank  of  the  2nd  Division 
during  the  battle  and  pursuit,  connecting  with  the  Ya4u  Army. 
Ctee  squadron  therefore  remained  with  the  division. 

Paaitian  of  the  First  Army  before  the  BatUe. — ^With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  other  parts  of  the  First  Army  immediately 
before  the  battle,  the  2Dd  Division  was  in  and  about  Wei-ning- 
ying  (about  5^  miles  east  of  Pen-hsi-hu).  The  Guard  Division 
was  on  the  left,  or  west,  of  the  12th  Division,  i,e,,  its  line  ran 
between  Wai-tou  Shan  and  Te-te  Shan,  and  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  was  in  reserve,  but  holding  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
whole  line  between  Hsiao  liu-chia-yu  (D  5  s.E.)  and  Wai-tou 
Shan.  First  Army  Head-Quarters  were  at  Pan-la-shan-tzu 
(D  6  north).  The  line  of  communication  of  the  12th  Division 
was  as  follows : — Dalny — Liao-yang  (by  rail) — ^Hsia-fu-tun  fa 
village  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Liao-yang) — Ta-yao  (south 
of  Yen-tai  Colliery) — ^Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  6)  by  cart  The 
Umezawa  Brigade  also  received  supplies  by  this  line.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  small  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  division 
came  vid  An-tung — ^Lien-shan-kuan  (light  railway) — Chiao-tou 
— ^Pcn-hsi-hu  (by  cart). 

Enemy  vn  front  of  ike  \2{h  Diviaion  at  the  (hUaet.— The 
supposed  composition  of  the  Bussian  troops  in  front  of  the 
division  was : — Part  of  the  First  Army  under  Lenevich,  whose 
head-quarters  were  reported  to  be  at  Eang-ta-jen-shan  (D  5 
east).  From  Shan-chu-tzu  Shan  (D  5  centre)  to  the  pass 
about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  Tung-kou  (E  5 
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west)  was  the  Ist  Siberian  Beserve  Division.  From  that  pass 
to  Che-tou  Ling  (E  5)  was  the  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifle  Division. 
Close  to  Che-tou  Ling  was  the  6th  East  Siberian  Reserve 
Division  or  part  of  it.  The  Russian  artillery  consisted  of  four 
and  a  half  batteries  of  field  guns,  one  of  mountain  guns,  and 
one  of  15  *  2-cm.  mortars,  mostly  in  half  batteries  ;  but  of  course 
tme  observation  of  the  gun  positions  was  impossible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Russians  kept  many  guns  in  reserve.  During  fighting  it 
often  seems  as  if  they  had  not  the  proper  proportion  of  guns 
to  infantry.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  iTustmctiona  to 
Officers  clhove  the  rank  of  Captain,  issued  by  General  Kuro- 
patkin  on  the  9th  January  of  this  year :— "It  is  important  that 
we  should  keep  large  numbers  of  guns  in  reserve  until  we 
know  the  enemy's  positions,  but  up  till  now  we  have  kept 
them  back  too  long,  while  the  Japanese  have  sent  all  of  theirs 
to  the  first  line,  with  a  resulting  disadvantage  to  us."  These 
orders  were  picked  up,  amongst  many  others,  on  the  field 
during  the  battle  of  Mukden. 

Order  issued  by  Marquis  Oyama  before  the  BaMle. — The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  orders  issued  by  Marshal  the 
Marquis  Oyama  before  the  battle  : — 

*'  The  aim  of  the  battle  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war,  so  it 
is  not  a  question  of  occupying  certain  points  or  taking 
tracts  of  coimtry.  It  is  essential  that  the  enemy  should 
be  dealt  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  in  all  battles  fought  up 
to  now  pursuit  has  been  very  slow,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  pursue  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  to  the  utmost." 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  all  orders  afterwards 
were  given  with  this  end  in  view,  i.e,,  the  crushing  of  the 
Russian  field  army. 

In  a  discussion  as  to  where  the  main  force  of  the  12th 
Division  should  be  employed,  before  orders  for  the  battle  were 
made  out,  some  of  the  staff  favoured  an  attack  on  Pien-niu-lu- 
pu  (D  5  aE.),  an  easy  matter,  and  that  part  of  the  Russian 
position  in  rear  of  it,  but  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  2i]d 
Division  led  the  commander  to  decide  on  attacking  Che-tou 
ling  (E  5  centre). 

Divisioncd  Orders,  Hth  February  1905. — ^The  following 
orders  were  issued  by  the  officer  commanding  the  12th  Division, 
dated  11  a.m.  24th  February^  at  Shang  Shih-ehiao-tzu  (E  6 
N.w.)  :-r 

(l)  There  is  no  further  change  as  regards  the  situation 
of  the  enemy.  To-day  tiie  iad  Division  will  occupy 
Te-ti,  Eao-yen  Ling,  and  the  ground  south  of  Ta-jru,  while 
to-morrow  (25th  February)  it  will  occupy  the  high  ground 
north-west  of  Eao-kuan-aai  and  Erh-ma  long  (£  5  centre). 
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On  the  26th  Februaiy  the  Snd  Division,  if  possible,  will 
occupy  Wang-fo  ling  (E  5  centre).  The  Gnard  Divi8i<m 
will  take  over  Wai4ofa  Shan  (D  5  S.B.)  to-day  from  the 
Umezawa  Brigade,  and  will  hold  it  with  1  battalion, 
8  guns  (Russian  field  battery)  and  some  engineers. 

(ii)  The  division  will  atiack  on  the  25th  Februaiy. 

(iii)  By  dawn  on  the  25th  February  the  Bight  Cblomn 
(Awaibaia)  will  take  up  a  line  dose  to  Hung-ling-tsu 
(E  5  south)  and  Hsiung-kai  lAng,  ooeupying  the  h^s  north* 
west^  Sha^;^4a-pei-kou  (E  f ),  and  north  of  Lao-yeh  ling 
(E  5  south).  It  will  keep  touch  with  and  protect  the  left 
flank  of  the  2nd  Division.  Part  of  the  Bignt  Column  also 
wQl  occupy  Ta-ho-pei-tung-kou  (E  5  south). 

(iv.)  By  dawn  on  the  25th  February  the  Oentre  Column 
(Shimamura)  will  be  dose  to  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6 
N.w.)  with  part  of  its  force  in  the  valley  lying  south  of 
Tung-kou  (E  5).  It  will  occupv  Hsia  Ho-pei,*  Ta  Ho-pei 
(E  6),  and  tiie  northern  part  of  the  valley  leading  to  Tung- 
kou  village.  The  column  will  arrange  for  the  security  of 
the  two  mountain  batteries  that  will  accompany  it 

(v.)  The  Left  Column  (Imamura)  in  touch  with  the 
troops  on  Wai-tou  Shan  wfll  occupy  by  dawn  on  the  25th 
February  the  line  Euannshan  Ling  (E  5  S.W.) — Ken-niu-lu- 
pu — ^Hsia  Ping^i-tzu — Bsiao  liu-chia-yu  (D  5  &l.). 

(vi)  The  artillery  will  be  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  25th 
Februaiy  from  their  positions.    Two  mountain  artilleiy 
batteries  will  join  the  Centre  Column  and,  preparing  a 
position  on  Ho  Shanf  during  the  night  24th/25th  Februaiy, 
will  be  in  position  there  on  25th  February.    The  two 
captured  field  guns  will  take  up  a  position  dose  to  Tung 
Ling  (E  5  S.W.)  on  the  night  of  the  25th/26th  February. 
(viL)  The   whole  reserve  of  the  division  will  concen- 
trate at  the  south  end  of  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6  K.w.) 
on  the  25th  February  before  noon. 
With  regard  to  tiiese  orders,  the  plan  was  to  occupy  the 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung-kou  River  (part  of  the  Sha 
Ho  running  east  from  Ken-niu-lu-pu)  while  supporting  the 
2nd  Division.    After  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
intervening  OTOund,  while  still  keeping  touch  with    the   2nd 
Division,  the  Bight  and  Centre  Columns  were  to  decide  the  time 
and  place  for  attack.    All  troops  of  the  First  Army  west  of 
Pien-nia-lu-pu  were  to  stand  fast.    From  the  foregoing  and 
from  later  events,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  had  closer 
relations  with  the  2nd  Division  than  with  either  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  or  the  Guard  throughout  the  battle.    The  howitzers 
and  mortars  were  to  open  fire  for  the  first  time.    Their  presence 
and  position  were  therefore  to  be  a  surprise. 

*  2  miles  soiith-west  of  Ta  Hiv-pei  (B  S). 
t  A hm  west  otTn,  Ho-pei  (B  ^. 
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The  following  changes  took  place  in  the  commands  of 
Shiroamura  and  Imamura  in  carrying  out  the  divisional  orders 
of  the  24th  February  :— 

The  distribution^  f  the  12th  and  23rd  Brigades  prior  to  the 
25th  February  was  thus  : — 


SaiUAMUBA 


For  the  movement,  the  14th  Regiment  was  withdrawn  from 
the  centre  and  the  46th  Regiment  was  taken  from  the  flank, 
both  regiments  then  coming  under  the  command  of  Shimamura, 
i.e.f  the  arrangement  during  the  movement  was  thus  — 

OMiMURA  y0^  ^^^"^ 

LBFT  COLUMN  ^^^  ^V^  ^ 


47TP  P4r*<  ^^ 

This  was  done  because  the  position  of  the  14th  Regiment 
during  the  winter  had  been  more  or  less  across  the  Ping-t^-tzu 
valley,  where  the  ground  was  simple,  and  the  regiment  on  its 
left  could  easily  and  naturally  extend  to  fill  the  gap,  together 
with  the  24th,  whose  position  all  the  winter  had  been  perhaps 
the  most  important.  These  two  regiments  (47th  and  24th)  of 
course  knew  well  the  ground  to  their  front,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  undesirable  to  withdraw  either  of  them.  To 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  24th  February  it  was  of  small 
importance  which  regiments  were  employed,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  46th  had  more  knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  than  any  other.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  Tmamura's  line  was  very  extended,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  very  strongly  entrenched. 

The  divisional  reserves  were  one  battalion  11th  Regiment 
(Awaibara),  one  battalion  46th  Regiment,  and  one  battalion 
47th  Regiment. 

Operations  of  the  Rear  cmd  Centre  Cohjumns,  from  the  24til  asth  r< 
February  to  the  Oh  March. — ^At  7  a.m.  on  the  25tii  the  Centre 
Column  (Shimaroura)  occupied  positions  as  marked  un  the  map,* 
and  the  Right  Column  (Awaibara)  the  ground  east  of  it.    Both 

*  Not  reproduoed.  It  ihowad  three  compaoieB  on  the  line  between 
Huang-mn-disiig  and  Ta  Ho-pei  (B  5  aw.)  oorering  two  batteries,  with 
the  rest  of  the  oolimm  echeloned  nusk  to  Hsia  Shih-cluao-tm. 
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moved  into  position  while  it  was  dark.  There  was  no  opposition. 
The  mountain  guns  were  in  position  by  4  a.m.,  as  also  were  the 
I.  and  IL/46th. 

ith  Feb.  The  map^  shows  the  positions  on  the  26tL  To  support  the 
2nd  Division  in  occupying  Wang-fu  Ling,  Awaibara,  advancing, 
occupied  the  line  of  hills  south  ofSung-shu-chu-tzu — Chills  north- 
east of  Ta  Ho-pei.  Ho  met  with  some  opposition  at  the  former 
place,  but  the  enemy  fell  back  on  their  line  north  of  Sung-shu- 
chu-tzu.  This  day  the  Russians  unmasked  fourteen  guns  at 
Cbe-tou  Ling  whidi  could  rake  the  valley  east  of  Chang-chi-sai, 
and  also  shell  Wang-fu  Ling.  Their  positions  had  b^n  well 
taken  up.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  news  arrived  that  large 
bodies  of  Russians  had  moved  from  the  south  of  Mukden  in  the 
direction  of  Hai-lang-chai,  Kao-tai  Ling  (opposite  the  2nd 
Division),  and  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  6)  (in  front  of  the  Ya-lu 
Army).  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Ya-lu  Army  took  Ching- 
ho-cheng,  and  moved  on  Ma-chun-tan,  but  met  with  much 
opposition.  During  the  night  26th/27th  February  the  2nd 
Division  took  Wang-f  u  Lin^.  This  was  the  coldest  night  during 
the  battle,  the  minimum  bemg  8°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit 

th  Feb.  The  situation  remained  the  same  on  the  27th.  The  2nd 
Division  took  the  high  hill  north  of  Wang-fu  ling  which 
dominated  that  place,  before  dawn,  but  failed  to  take  Eao-tai 
ling.  It  was  reported  that  the  right  flank  of  the  2nd  Division 
was  threatened  and  in  danger  of  being  turned.  To  cross  the 
river  and  attack  was  desirable  in  view  of  the  situation,  but  such 
a  movement  would  have  entailed  breaking  connection  with  the 
2nd  Division,  so  the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  stood  fast,  the 
valley  of  the  Tung-kou  separating  them  from  the  enemy. 

th  Fab.  No  change  in  the  situation  took  place  on  the  28th,  but  a 
battalion  from  the  divisional  reserves  moved  forward  north  of 
Hsiao  Ho-peLf  The  2nd  Division  and  Ya-lu  Army  made  no 
progress.  During  the  night  28th  February/lst  March,  two  field 
batteries  from  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  (D  5  S.E.)  joined  Awaibara. 

b  Mar.  The  situation  on  the  1st  March  was  as  before.     In  the  after- 

noon the  Right  Column  was  heavily  shelled.  It  was  reinforced 
in  the  morning  by  one  battalion  from  the  divisional  reserve 
which  was  sent  to  occupy  the  high  ground  north-east  of  Chang- 
chi-sai  to  conform  with  the  expected  forward  move  on  the  2nd 
Division.  But  the  latter  not  taking  place,  and  on  coming  under  a 
hot  shell  fire  from  Che-tou  Ling  and  Shu-kou  Shan  (E  5  west), 
before  reaching  the  place  ordered,  the  battalion  halted.  It 
shortly  afterwards  received  an  order  to  stay  where  it  was.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  two  or  three  companies  of  the  enemy 

*  Not  roprodnced.  It  showed  the  bulk  of  the  oolumn  entrenched  on 
a  line  facing  north-eaat  between  Haanff-mn-cheng  and  Ta  Ho-pei,  with 
Awaibara's  column  li  miles  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  position. 

t  2  miles  soath-west  of  Ta  Ho*pei. 
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4>Iireatened  Awaibara's  right,  but  were  at  once  driven  back.  On 
t^his  day  the  Fourth  Army  began  its  attack  on  the  Russian 
po8itioD&  During  the  night  lst/2nd  March  a  divisional  order 
oame  to  the  Bight  and  Centre  Columns  to  attack  the  hills  north 
of  Chang-chi-saL 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  by  4  a.m.  on  the  2nd  March  dnd  Mai 

t;he  first  line  of  the  Centre  Column  was  on  the  lower  slopes  of 

the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung-kou,  the  Right  Column 

conforming  to  its  movements.     By  the  time  the  first  lines  had 

reached  the  stream,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  positions  at 

the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  the  right  bank*  and  retired  on  their 

main  entrenchment&     A  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  the  advanced 

troops  marched  Major-General  Shimamura  with  the  reserves  and 

l)atteries.     The  Centre  Column  advancing  from  the  river  occupied 

the  hilly  ground  between  it  and  the  Bussian  position.     The  guns 

(two  mountain  batteries)  came  into  action  as  soon  as  possible  and 

covered  the  advance  of  the  infantry  to  the  ridge  beyond,  which 

was  occupied  at  7  a.m.  without  much  resistance,  except  from  the 

enemy's  retiring  patrols.     Shimamura's  infantry  on  arrival  at 

this  point  came  under  heavy  rifle  fire,  but  took  what  cover  they 

could  get  and  commenced  entrenching  themselves,  in  one  place 

within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy. 

Up  to  this,  Shimamura  had  lost  only  28  men — all  wounded. 
Now  he  could  see  the  character  of  the  ground  in  front  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  Bussian  main  line  of  trenches,  and  it  by 
no  means  improved  on  closer  acquaintance.  Shu-kou  Shan  was 
seen  to  be  steeper  and  rougher  than  had  been  supposed;  the 
Bussian  entrenchments  were  very  complete,  and  machine  guns 
were  cleverly  posted  to  sweep  all  approaches.  An  unbroken  line 
of  abattis  lay  one  hundred  yards  down  the  slopes  below  the 
trenches,  and  in  places  vdre  entanglements  had  been  constructed. 
Moreover,  the  gully  to  the  immediate  front  of  the  Bussians  was 
extremely  steep  and  difficult  to  cross.  The  position  of  the  two 
columns  was  insecure— one  might  almost  say  precarious.  It  was 
natural  that  the  troops  should  be  anxious  to  face  the  task  in 
front  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  the  2nd 
Division  which  was  still  "  held  up  "  at  Kao-tai  Ling.f  Wiser 
counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  commander  of  the  division 
on  learning  the  situation  ordered  the  two  columns  to  stand  fast. 
The  r^mental  officers  could  not  understand  this  decision  for 
delay ;  but,  to  put  it  sh<»tly,  the  stafi'  did  not  think  under  the 
circumstances  an  attack  advisable  on  a  position  of  such  strength, 
entailing  as  it  surely  would  a  great  loss  in  officers.  Naturally 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  this  to  the  parties  concerned. 
All  day  the  Bussian  machine  guns  in  front  of  Awaibara  were 
very  active ;  both  columns  were  heavily  shelled  from  time  to 
time,  and  rifle  fire  went  on.  The  Bussian  artillery  (two  batteries 
west  of  Maru-yama  and  one  battery  on  the  saddle  east  of 
Mam-yama  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mountain  batteriea 
Sometimes  they  shelled  the  ground  an  the  left  bank  of  the 

^  See  Mftp  66  f  3i  miles  east  of  Ohe-toa  Ling. 
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Tung-kou  which  had  been  oocupied  by  Awaibara  the  day 
before.  Besides  these  there  were  other  Russian  guns  which 
could  not  be  located.  The  original  fourteen  guas  on  Che-tou 
Ling  were  reduced  to  eighty  which  shelled  the  two  field  batteries 
of  the  Right  Column  from  time  to  time.  At  4,30  p.m.  a  snow- 
storm put  a  stop  to  gun  fire  for  the  day.  Nothing  of  importance 
happened  during  the  night,  but  two  batteries  of  mortars  were 
moved  under  cover  of  darkness  from  Kuaunahan  Ling,  three 
miles  south  of  Chang-chi-sai,  to  get  to  a  position  in  the  little 
valley  immediately  in  rear  of  Shimamura's  in&ntry.  The 
journey  took  longer  than  was  anticipated,  for  dawn  found 
them  just  east  of  Chang-ehi-sai. 

■A  Xar.  On  the  3rd  March  with  great  difficulty,  in  daylight,  the 

mortars  crossed  the  river  one  by  one  in  spite  of  shelling,  and 
arrived  a  little  after  midday.  They  opened  fire  at  3  pjn.  &om 
the  position  marked  on  the  map.  Shimamura  and  Awaibara 
had  orders  to  attack  with  the  help  of  their  two  batteries^  but 
the  latter  could  not  continue  firing  long,  as  ammunition  ran 
short,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  bringing  sufficient  across 
the  Tung-kou  under  fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attack  had 
just  commenced  (4  p.m.),  when  it  was  counter-ordered  by 
Lieut-General  Inoaye,  who  also  sent  word  that  an  attack 
was  inadvisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  2nd  Division 
had  made  no  progress  against  the  Russian  position  at  E[ao-tai 
lang.  Hie  12th  Division  Head-Quarters  had  also  heard  that  the 
Ya-lu  Army  had  made  no  progress  in  its  attack  at  Ma-cbun-tan, 
and  was  at  the  time  awaiting  reinforcements,  on  the  arrival  of 
which  the  attack  would  be  resumed.  When  the  counter-order 
arrived,  a  part  of  the  Awaibara  column  had  advanced  from  its 
position  and  had  already  suffered  some  loss  from-  machine  gun 
fire,  but  it  waited  where  it  was  until  dark  and  then  retreated. 

The  Russian  guns  this  day  from  time  to  time  continued  to 
waste  shells  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Awaibara 
column  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung-kou.  Probably  they 
thought  there  must  be  strong  reserves  there.  The  casuaJties  of 
the  Right  Column  this  day  were  221. 

h  Mar.  According    to    orders    from    the  officer    commanding    the 

division  preparations  were  made  for  the  attack  at  1  a.iiL  on  the 
4th,  but  it  was  again  counter-ordered.  During  the  night  3rd/4th 
the  divisional  reserves  were  moved  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tung-kou,  lying  to  Shimamura's  lelt  rear,  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
presumably  as  a  precaution.  Before  dawn  the  11th  Regiment 
(Awaibara)  was  put  under  the  orders  of  Major-(3eneral  Ohara 
(15th  Brigade,  2nd  Division)  so  that  the  Right  Column  was 
reduced  to  two  regiments.  All  day  the  two  columns  standing  fast 
in  their  positions  awaited  a  further  advance  by  the  2nd  Division. 
Nothing  noteworthy  occnrred.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
commander  of  the  division  decided  to  change  his  point  of  attack. 
This  movement  was  carried  out  on  the  night  of  4th/5th  March, 
the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  withdrawing  from  the  positions 
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^%vhich  they  had  been  holding  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tung- 
koUy  ahnost  without  a  shot  being  fired,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

EvenU  at  the  ArliUery  Positions  at  Kv/tn-ahaai'ling  and  25th  Fa 
^'^vith  the  Left  Cclwran  from,  the  25^  February  to  the  idh  March.^ 
On  the  25th  February  the  guns  of  the  1 2th  Division  under 
t;he  control  of  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  12th 
Diviidon,  exchanged  fire  from  time  to  time  with  the  enemy's 
Suna  As  mentioned  before,  two  mountain  batteries  were 
aibsent  vrith  Shimamura.     There  was  apparently  little  result. 

A  light  snow-storm  all  day  on  the  26th  February  prevented  26th  Fa 
the  guns  of  either  side  from  opening  fire.     This  snow-storm 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  2nd  Division. 

There  was  intermittent  shelling  by  both  sides  all  day  on  the  27th  Fa 
27th.  From  and  including  the  27th  February  the  12th  Division 
artillery  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  artillery  of  the  First  Army,  whose  observation  post  was  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  west  of  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu.  The  enemy's 
^ns  did  not  reply  very  strongly,  and  those  that  did  reply 
only  amounted  to  40.  The  most  active  were  those  west  of 
Shu-kou  and  four  15*2-cm.  howitzers  somewhere  north  of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu. 

In  the  night  of  the  27th/28th  gun  and  rifle  fire  was  heard  28th  Fa 
in  the  direction  of  the  2nd  Division.  Henceforward,  until 
pursuit  began,  this  shelling  by  night  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
was  quite  a  feature  of  the  operations.  After  daylight  shelling 
in  front  of  the  division  was  intermittent.  The  Japanese  howitzers 
and  mortars  opened  at  10.80  a.m.  on  the  enemy's  guns  west  of 
Shu-kou  Shan  and  close  to  Shan-chu-tzu  Shan,  shelling  from 
time  to  time  until  noon.  There  was  little  reply  from  the 
Russians  until  shortly  after  midday,  when  they  opened  a  very 
heavy  fire  on  the  guns  (three  batteries)  of  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  in  position  between  Hsiao  Liu-chia-yu  and  Wai-tou 
Slum.  In  answer  to  this  all  the  guns  at  Kuan-shan  Ling,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountain  battery,  shelled  heavily  the 
Russian  positioDs  within  range  from  right  to  left,  and  at 
12.30  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  ceased  firing.  Shelling  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  for  the  most  part  intermittent,  but  now  and 
again  the  Japanese  artillery  fired  heavily  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time.     The  Russian  replies  were  weaker  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Fourteen  degrees  below  zero.  Centigrade,  was  registered  on  1st 
the  night  of  the  28th/lst.  At  5  a.m.  some  troops  of  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  took  Sung-mu-pu-tzu  (D  5  east),  which  was  held  by 
two  Ru&dan  companies.  Up  to  noon  gun  fire  was  infrequent 
From  that  hour  until  2  p.m.  gun  fire  increased,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  little  shelling  took  place.  In  the  evening  news 
arrived  that  the  Third  Army  had  as  yet  met  with  little 
opposition  and  had  reached  a  line  Hsiao  Hsin-min-tun  (B  5), 

*  See  Squares  D  5  and  S  5,  Map  61. 
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Lai-chia-pu-tzu  (B  4),  and  that  the  Fourth  Army  had  begun 
to  advance.  There  was  also  news  that  the  enemy's  forces  at 
Kao-tai  Ling  and  Ma-chun-tan  (E/F  5)  were  still  increasing. 

id  Mar.  On  the  2nd  March,  as  mentioned  before,  the  Right  and 
Centre  Columns  had  in  the  early  morning  seized  and  occupied 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tung-kou. 
From  8.45  a.m.  until  noon  the  howitzers  and  mortars  on  Euan- 
shan  Ling  shelled  Shu-kou  Shan  intermittently.  At  4.30  p.m. 
a  snow-storm  put  a  stop  to  gun  fire  for  the  day.  At  9  p.m.  it 
commenced  snowing  and  raining. 

d  Mar.  On    the    3rd   March  the  situation    remained    unchanged. 

There  was  intermittent  gun  fire  all  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  Japanese  guns  on  Euan-shan  Ling  heavily 
bombarded  the  enemy's  position,  including  the  village  of  Pien- 
niu-lu-pu.  The  reply  of  the  Russian  guns  was  feeble,  except 
from  a  battery  west  of  Shu-kou  Shan  whose  position  could  not 
be  located.  The  direction  was  known,  but  not  the  range.  An 
attack  by  the  Left  Column  on  Pien-niu-la-pu  had  been  ordered 
for  this  afternoon,  but  it  was  countermanded.^ 

li  Mar.  Thirteen  degrees  below  zero.  Centigrade,  was  registered  on 

the  night  of  the  3rd/4th,  and  there  was  a  bitter  north  wind 
blowing  in  the  morning.  At  3.30  a.nL  there  was  a  heavy 
exchange  of  rifle  fire  between  North  and  South  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  position  of  the  reserves  was  changed. 
The  12th  Division  was  still  awaiting  a  forward  move  by  the 
2nd  Division.  The  guns  on  Euan-shan  Ling  were  silent  this 
morning,  and  on  my  asking  a  staff  officer  of  the  division  if  the 
guns  were  going  to  do  anything  in  the  afternoon,  he  said : 
"On  a  day  like  this,  when  there  is  no  fighting,  our  guns  are 
under  the  control  oJE  the  Director  of  Artillery  of  the  Army. 
At  other  times  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  divisional 
conmiander;  so  I  don't  really  know."  Li  answer  to  further 
questioning,  he  said  :  *'  This  system  has  its  advantages  and  also 
its  disadvantages,  as  mistakes  are   liable  to  occur  when   the 

funs  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  Artillery."     The 
apanese  artillery  on  Euan-shan  Ling  was  silent  all  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  commander  of  the  12th  Division 
determined  to  change  his  point  of  attack,  issuing  orders  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"The  objective  of  the  division's  attack  will  now  be 
Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  the  enemy's  positions  on  the  slopes 
immediately  north  of  that  village.  The  aim  is  to  inflict 
as  much  loss  on  the  enemy  as  possible,  and  occupy  part 
of  his  positions,  by  the  capture  of  which  the  troops  will 
be  enabled  to  keep  close  touch  with  him  up  to  the  time 
of  his  eventual  retreat  in  front  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Armies.    It  is  most  necessary  that  the  captured  part  of 

*  See  operatiuns  of  Bight  and  Centre  Colnnmfl  on  this  date,  p.  302.  — 
J3.J. 
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the  enemy's  position  should  be  held  by  as  few  troops  jus 
possible,  in  order  that  as  many  men  as  possible  may  be 
available  for  the  pursuit." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  order,  the  Left  Column,  com-  4t]i/6th 
manded  by  Major-General  Imamura  (24th  and  47th  Regiments,  l^w?- 
1  troop,  2  machine  guns,  1  company  engineers,  and  200  men  of 
the  medical  corps),  took  Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  the  enemy's  first 
line  of  trenches  north  of  it  by  dawn  on  the  5th.  The  Centre 
Column,  as  mentioned  before,  retired  during  this  night  from  its 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tung-kou  and  by  daylight 
was  in  and  about  the  valley  of  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  5/G)  in  reserve. 
Its  guns,  both  mortars  and  mount?iin,  returned  to  their  original 
positions.  The  new  position  of  the  Centre  Column  was: — 
14th  Regiment  in  and  about  Ta  Liu-chia-yu  (D  6  S.E.),  two 
battalions  46th  Regiment  in  and  about  Hsia  Shih-chiao-tzu, 
and  one  battalion  46th  Regiment  on  Euan-shan  Ling  artillery 
position  close  to  the  mountain  battery.  Shimamura  on  arrival 
received  orders  to  be  prepared  for  an  advance  at  any  moment 
after  midday.  The  Right  Column  (Awaibara)  now  consisting 
of  2  regiments,  2  field  batteries,  6  machine  guns,  1  troop,  and  a 
number  of  stretcher  bearera,  retired  without  a  casualty  at  the 
same  time  as  did  the  Centre  Column  from  its  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tung-kou.  By  dawn  (5th)  it  was  holding  a 
position  as  marked  on  the  map,*  its  right  on  a  hill  north-ecist 
of  Hsia  Ta-pei-kou,  and  its  left  on  a  liill  noHh-east  of  Euan- 
shan  Ling.  It  therefore  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  March  still 
covered  the  left  of  the  2nd  Division  and  formed  the  right  of 
the  12th  Division. 

Roughly,  at  dawn  on  the  5  th  March,  the  position  or  distri*  **J^ 
bution  of  the  12th  Division  was  like  this  : — 
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*  Not  reproduced.    Four  battalions  were  shown  east  of  Hoang-ma- 
chang  in  line  and  one  in  colamn  in  reserve. 
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80,  when  the  pursuit  began,  the  commands  were  easnly  re-adjusted 
and  Imamura  and  Shimamura  resumed  command  of  their  original 
brigades.* 

The  Attack  of  the  Imamura  Colv/mn  on  Pien-^iiur-hu-pur 
and  Positions  in  rear  of  it,  5th  March  1906. — The  column,  bein^ 
in  the  same  position  as  on  25th  February,  receivied,  on  th& 
evening  of  the  4th  March,  orders  to  attack  Pien-niu-lu-pa  and 
slopes  north  of  that  village,  and  take  the  enemy's  first  line  of 
trenches  in  the  early  morning.  The  following  are  briefly  the 
orders  issued  by  Major-Qeneral  Imamura : — 

"The  24th  Regiment,  first  driving  the  enemy  put  of 
Pien-niu-lu-pu,  wfll,  with  a  section  of  engineers,  take  the 
enemy's  first  line  on  the  slopes  north  of  it.  The  47th. 
Regiment,  supporting  the  attack  of  the  24th,  will  take 
the  enemy's  first  line  of  trenches  on  the  slopes  north  of 
Hu-chia-tai.t  One  section  of  engineers  will  accompany 
it.  The  brigade  reserves  will  be  two  companies  of  the 
24th  Regiment  and  one  company  of  the  47th  Regiment. 
The  latter's  position  will  be  on  the  hilly  ground  north- 
west of  Hsia  Ping-tai-tzu, '  the  former's  in  the  valley 
running  south-east  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  close  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sha  Ho.  The  operations  will  begin  at 
4.30  a.m." 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  southern  part  of  Pien-niuJu* 
pu  had  always  been  held  by  the  Japanese.  For  some  reason 
or  other  it  was  not  until  5.30  a.m«  (5th  March)  that  the  24th 
Regiment  attacked  the  village — one  battalion  against  the  village 
itself,  while  the  other  passed  east  of  it.  Little  resistance  was 
encountered.  The  Russian  captain  in  connmand,  who  was 
captured,  said  he  had  orders  to  retire  if  attacked  in  strength. 
Judging  the  evening  before  that  an  attack  was  impending,  he 
had  withdrawn  most  of  his  men  and  had  remained  with  a 
small  body.  When  retiring  on  the  approach  of  the  24th  Regi- 
ment he  fell  into  a  ditch  and  was  captured.  The  24th,  pressing 
on  after  a  half  re-form  in  the  village,  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  their  first  or  lower  trenches,  but  coming  on  stronger  defences 
and  redoubts  well  protected  by  wire  entanglements,  it  halted. 
It  then  made  good  the  ground  it  had  taken  by  using  the  spade 
when  necessary.  In  touch  with  the  24th  was  the  47th  Regi- 
ment, which,  after  the  first  line  of  trenches  had  been  taken,  was 
counter-attacked,  but  repulsed  the  Russians  with  loss. 

The  order  to  the  47th  Regiment  was  that  it  was  to  support 
the  24th  in  its  attack  on  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  and,  passing  on,  take 
the  Russian  first  line  of  trenches  on  the  slopes  north  of  Hu- 
chia-tai.  This  was  carried  out  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  Battalions, 
one  company  of  each  being  posted  at  the  foot  of  Hsiao  Liu- 
chia-yu  Shan  and  north  of  Ta  Liu-chia-yu.     The  advance  was 

♦  Bee  page  299.  f  H  miles  north-west  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu. 
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:snade  by  the  two  battalions  in  line,  each  battalion  having  two 
^K)mpanie8  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  support.     The 
2nd  Battalion  was  on  the  left,  the  3rd  Battalion  on  the  right. 
"They  advanced  at  5.30  a.m. ;  two  companies  of  the  1st  Battalion 
n^ere  part  of  the  divisional  njserve,  the  other  two  were  part 
of  the  brigade  reserves.     On  arrival  at  the  river,  on  tbe  right 
l>ank   of  which  the  Russians  had  a  line  of  sentries,  the  3rd 
JSattalion  came  under  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  trenches 
just  north  of  Pien-niu-lu-pn.  and  suffered  many  casualties.     It 
3)re8sed  on,  however,  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  and  arriving  at  the 
ibot  of  the  slopes,  the  oflScer  commanding  the  reginient  put  two 
:machine  guns  in  position  on  its  right.     By  6.30  a.m.  both  bat- 
iAlions   had   taken   the    first   line   of    trenches,    the   Russians 
Tetreating  on   their  second  and   much  stronger  line.     Hand- 
grenades   were  used  by  both  sidea     The  Japanese   used  the 
bayonet  freely,  but  the  Russians  relied  more  on  rifle  fire.     The 
3rd  Battalion  took  whatever  it  could  and  hastily  entrenched  or 
converted  the  Russian  trenches  to  its  own  use.     The  2nd  Bat- 
talion, however,  managed  to  get  much  closer  to  tbe  Russian 
second  line.      The  8rd   Battalion  lost  one  captain  and    one 
lieatenant  killed  and  one  lieutenant  wounded.     The  total  casual- 
ties were  62  killed  and  224  wounded,  the  heaviest  losses  being 
incurred  while  it  received  the  enfilading  fire. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  the  24th  baited  after  taking 
the  village.  It  is  most  probable  that  owing  to  this  the  Russians* 
immediately  in  front  of  the  24th  Regiment  were  free  to  bring 
this  enfilade  fire  to  bear  on  the  47th,  which  was  most  likety 
unaware  of  thi9  delay  on  the  part  of  the  24th,  for  it  was  outside 
the  village.  As  a  Japanese  officer  said,  such  things  are  only  to 
be  expected  in  night  attacka  The  loss  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
waa  250.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  Russian  casualties, 
but  later  on,  when  the  pursuit  bega«i,  300  Russian  dead  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  line  of  trenches.  About 
two  battalions  of  Russians  were  engaged  in  this  fighting. 

Formation  of  the  Troops  in  the  Night  Attack — With  regard 
to  this  night  attack,  the  procedure  was  as  follows: — Each 
battalion  had  two  companies  in  the  fii-st  line,  the  formation  of 
each  company  being  as  shown  on  page  308. 

There  were  15  grenadiers  per  battalion  with  the  first  line 
and  10  in  reserve.  That  is  to  say,  5  grenadiers  per  company 
and  10  in  reserve.  The  grenadiers  and  10  scouts  formed  an 
extended  line  30  paces  in  front  of  an  extended  section  which 
was  followed  at  50  paces  by  tbe  remaining  two  sections  of  the 
company — ^in  line.  In  the  final  rush  or  charge,  the  duty  of 
the  leading  section  Was  to  join  the  15  men  (grenadiers  and 
scoots)  and  dose  with  the  enemy.  All  bayonets  were  fixed. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  grenadiers  who  caused  the  enemy's 
retreat ;  but  at  the  end  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
of  them   alive.    The   advanced  section  had'  the  bulk  of  its 
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!u^n  killed.  With  the  grenade  is  carried  a  fuze  or  slow  match 
for  iguiting  it.  The  grenades  are  made  by  the  engineers  with 
iWnauiite.  30  seconds  is  the  usual  time  allowed  for  explosion. 
If  conditions  are  favourable  a  grenade  will  kill  10  men.* 

The  5th  March  was  a  very  fine  day  with  little  wind.  The 
liuamura  Column  after  making  good  its  position  with  the 
^|>adt>i  exchanged  rifle  fire  with  the  enemy  from  time  to  time 
tUI  di^.  At  1.30  p.m.  one  company  (regimental  reserve)  rein- 
forced the  47th  Kegiment  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sha  Ho. 
To  avoid  casualties  the  men  crossed  the  plain  and  river,  over 
the  ioo,  at  fifteen  paces  interval.  Although  they  were  fired  on 
hy  ^uua  and  some  rifles  they  had  no  casualtiea  This  company 
Wiki  iu  time  to  i>artici(>ate  in  repelling  a  counter-attack  made  at 
r>  jKiii.  by  three  companies  of  the  enemy  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
U.  47th.  At  7  p.m.  the  two  companies  forming  part  of  the 
Lv«'.uuiu  reserve  moveii  off  in  the  dark  to  join  the  47th  Regiment, 
uul  141  d  p.m.  another  company  arrived  from  the  divisional 

I^urlny  the  day   I  observed  the  following: — The   Russian 

;uii.s  ojjcaed  at  9.-10  a.m.,  to  which  the  Japanese  merely  replied 

with  ail  occaaiunal  shell.     At   11.40  a.m.   the  Russian  artillery 

xwu.   ulll  \orv  active,  but  there  was  very  little  reply  from  the 

'iilMUi-.-^c.      "Sniping"    was    perpetually    going    on    between 

luuiiiimaH  front  line  and  the  enemy's  trenches  at  a  distance  of 

;  !'ovs  \imvUoJ  yui'da.     As  far  as  the  enemy's  guns  were  con- 

.  1  ii  \\  iW  Iiiuuaura  Column  was  in  dead  ground.     On  visiting 

!  ,•  Hu   .  ,*u  jKtaitiou  oa  the  8th  March,  the  care  the  Russians 

I.:  1  '    XV  :i  U»  liiilu  and  give  their  guns  cover  was  noticeable. 

*\\*»j^,   "x*  tlio  c\tromo  use  of  indirect  fire  I  saw  no  battery 

V.     ^^     :i  i    »i  tiiin  iMport  iome  opinionB  are  given  on  night  fighting 
iM*.  xv;uvls  1   U;^vv  ix^t^ted  from  time  to  time  from  the  variouB 
alwitPV  "^'vf^.  I  iyi^^  luol.— J»  B.  J. 
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pofiition  in  which  the  guns  could  shell  attacking  infantry  within 
a  point  four  hundr^  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on 
which  were  the  entrenchments.  At  1.45  p.m.  the  Japanese 
15-cm.  howitzers  at  about  4,800  yards  shelled  some  Russian 
infantry  in  single  tile  moving  from  the  rear  up  an  open  nullah 
to  the  trenches.  They  fired  about  25  shells  apparently  without 
effect  Their  shooting  was  inaccurate.  At  2.35  p.m.  the  two 
Japanese  mountain  batteries  and  the  single  mountain  battery 
on  the  north  end  of  Kuan-shan  Ling  opened  on  the  Russian 
entrenchments  immediately  north  of  the  latter.  The  entrench- 
ments were  practically  on  the  edge  of  a  cliflf  or  very  steep  slope 
running  down  to  the  River  Tung-kou  and  in  front  of  the  right 
of  Imamura's  line.  After  five  minutes  the  Russian  field  guns 
and  howitzers  with  rapid  fire  reduced  the  two  batteries  to 
silence.  At  3  p.m.  the  Russian  field  guns  and  howitzers  tnmed 
their  attention  to  the  single  mountain  batter}'  and  shelled  it 
severely  for  one  and  a  half  hours  without  getting  a  reply.  A 
tremendous  expenditure  of  shrapnel  without  result,  for  every 
Japanese  gunner  was  under  cover  the  whole  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  Russian  howitzers  fired  perhaps  fifty  common  shell  in 
all,  but  for  every  one  of  these  their  field  guns  fired  ten  shrapnel 
All  this  time  there  were  signs  of  the  Russian  forces  increasing, 
and  far  away  beyond  their  positions,  on  the  plain  near  Kang-t«- 
jen-shan  (D  5  east),  great  moving  to  and  fro  of  troops  could  be 
seen  from  Kuan-shan  Ling.  At  4.30  p.m.  firing  died  away, 
and  the  situation  wrs  the  same  at  nightfall,  no  further  advance 
being  made  by  the  division.  The  Ya-lu  Army  occupied 
Ma-chun-tan  (E/F)  this  day. 

On  the  6th  March  the  guns  of  both  sides  were  silent  At  6th  1 
1  a.m.  three  companies  of  the  enemy  made  a  counter-attack  on 
the  IL/47th,  while  one  section  only  fired  on  the  3rd  Battalion. 
The  fighting  was  very  hot  for  two  hours,  but  the  enemy  never 
got  within  thirty  yards,  the  Japanese  using  their  machine  guna 
with  great  efiect.  The  three  companies  made  four  vigorous 
charges.  Grenades  were  used  by  both  sides.  This  attack  waa 
simultaneous  with  an  attack  on  the  Guard  Division,  which  was 
also  repulsed.  Although  the  enemy  was  driven  back  every- 
where, firing  went  on  until  6  a.m.  The  casualties  of  the 
Imamura  Column  amounted  to  about  200.  It  was  not  reinforced, 
"  Sniping  "  went  on  all  day  in  front  of  Imamura,  but  the  situation 
remained  the  same.  Little  movement  on  the  enemy's  part  could 
be  detected — in  fact,  it  was  the  quietest  day  since  the  battle 
b^an. 

The  night  of  the  6th/7th  was  quiet — that  is  to  say,  no  7th  1 
actual  attack  was  made  either  by  the  12th  Division  or  the 
Russians,  but  musketry  went  on  and  the  enemy's  guns  fired 
from  time  to  time.  The  usual  "  sniping  "  went  on  all  day  in 
front  of  Imamura*.  On  the  plain  near  Eimg-ta-jen-shan  Russian 
transport  could  be  seen  throughout  the  day  moving  between  the 
various  villages.    The  Russian  artillery  was  noticeably  weaker 
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than  fonnerly,  and  the  howitzers  did  not  open  fire.  There 
no  ^n  fire  until  11.30  a.m.,  when  the  field  gan  on  the  slope  of 
Hsiao  Liu-chia<yu  Shan  opened  on  the  trenches  beyond  Imamma. 
A  Russian  battery  replied,  but  firing  ceased  in  ten  minutes.  All 
was  quiet  until  3.20  p.m.,  when,  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
whether  the  Russians  had  changed  their  gun  positions  or  with- 
drawn their  guns,  the  inountam  battery  on  Euan-«han  ling 
opened.  It  sheUed  heavily  the  trenches  on  the  cliff  opposite, 
across  the  river,  for  half-an-hour,  and  only  one  Russian  fi^d 
battery  replied.  At  5  p.m.  a  regiment  could  be  seen  moving 
off  in  a  norUi- westerly  direction  on  the  plain  near  Kang-ta-jen- 
sban.  At  6  p.m.  the  whole  artillery  of  the  12th  Division  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  Russian  positions,  to  which  there  was  no 
reply.  At  dusk  the  Russian  camp  fires  were  seen  to  be  move 
numerous  than  heretofore.  All  these  things  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  Russians  m^ant  to  retreat.  In  fact,  as  soon  aa  it 
was  dark  they  commenced  to  do  so.  Shortly  after  nightfall 
Major-Qeneral  Imamura  was  sent  orders  to  attack  and  was 
reinforced  by  the  46th  Regiment,  but  previous  to  receiving 
them,  as  there  were  so  many  signs  of  retirement,  he  had  been 
.given  other  orders  to  follow  the  Russians  as  soon  as  they  went. 
So  it  happened  that  when  the  order  to  attack  arrived,  he  was 
ali-eady  in  pursuit  and  had  reached  Rang- ta-jen-shan,  the  SMma- 
mui*a  Brigade  following  later.  This  was  about  1.45  a.iiL  on  the 
8th  March.  Here  he  halted  until  dawn.  The  two  field  batteries 
with  Awaibara  were  ordered  to  return  to  Ta  Liu-chia-yu  during 
.  the  night  (7th/8th).  Passing  through  Hsia  Shih-chiao-tzu  they 
got  fresh  orders  to  join  the  advanced  guard  of  Shimamura  without 
delay.     The  3rd  Battery  had  already  joined  him. 

th  Mar.  Orders  for  the  Pursftiit — The  orders  for  pursuit  were  issued 
by  the  commander  of  the  division  at  7.0  a.m.  on  the  8th  March 
at  Shang  Ping-tai-tzu  (D/E  5),  and  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  enemy  opposing  the  division  is  in  retreat.  The 
2nd  Division  will  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of 
Hsing-lung-tien,  on  the  Hun  Ho  (D  4)  vid  Hai-lang-chi 
(E  5  N.W.).  The  Guard  Division  will  pursue  in  the 
direction  of  Wang-shih-larig-kou  (D  4/5). 

(2)  The  division  will  pursue  in  the  direction  of  Ssu- 
fang-tai  (D/E  4)  vid  Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east). 

(3)  The  right  wing  will  move  vid  Kang-ta^jen-shan 
(D  5  east),  Ying-pan,  Hsiao-yu,  Tung-chia-kou,  and  Pan- 
chia-tun.  The  three  batteries  of  mountain  artillery  will 
accompany  it. 

(4)  llie  left  wing  will  advance  vid  Tsai-chia-tun  (D  5  east), 
Pai-shen-chai,  and  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.E.).  The  three  field 
batteries  will  accompany  it. 

(5)  The  divisional  reserve  will  be  the  III./46th,  one 
squadron  and  one  company  of  engineers  with  the  staff  of 
the  engineer  battalion.    It  will  foUow  the  left  wing  after 
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concentrating  at  the  south  side  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu.  The 
officer  commanding  the  division  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
reserve. 

(6)  The  Awaibara  Brigade  will  follow  the  troops  nwa- 
tioned  in  No.  5.* 

(7)  The  three  batteries  of  rifled  mortars  and  the  battery 
of  15-cm.  howitzers  will  follow  the  second  line  regimental 
transport.  The  12-cm.  guns  will  remain  in  their  positions 
aqd  await  further  orders.  The  regimsntal  transport 
(second  line)  will  follow  the  reservct 

Prior  to  these  orders,  the  original  brigade  commands  were 
reformed  by  the  regiments  moving  up  into  their  places, J  i.e.,  the 
14th  Begiment  moved  up  on  the  left  of  the  47th,  and  the  46th 
on  the  right  of  the  24th. 

The  force  under  Imamura  (right  wing)  was  now  as  follows : — 
The  23rd  Infantry  Brigade  (minus  1  battalion  of  the  46th 
Regiment,  which  joined  divisional  reserve),  1  troop,  6  machiue 
gU3i8,  1  company  engineers,  a  body  of  the  medical  corpa  (bearer 
company)  and  3  mountain  batteries. 

The  force  under  Shimamara  (left  wing)  was  as  follows : — 
The  12th  Infantry  Brigade,  1  troop,  6  machine  guns,  1  company 
engineers,  a  party  of  the  medical  corps,  and  3  batteries  of  field 
artillery. 

The  force  under  Awaibara  was  as  follows : — 2  regiments  of 
infantry,  2  troops,  1  company  engineers,  and  some  of  the 
medical  corps. 

The  orders  mentioned  above  were  carried  out,  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  assembling  the  reserve,  for  the  Awaibara 
Brigade  was  some  distance  away.  On  this  account  the  officer 
commanding  the  division  hardly  expected  its  concentration 
before  3.30  p.m.  at  Pien-niulu-pu,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  ready  to  start  just  after  midday.  It  was  then  that  the 
orders  came  from  Army  Head-Quarters  that  the  brigade  was 
to  join  the  Army  reserve,  which  it  did  at  Tsai-chia-tun.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  divisional  reserve  was  reduced  to  the 
strength  mentioned  in  para.  No.  5  of  the  order.  While  the 
right  and  left  wings  were  pressing  on,  the  general  commanding 
the  division  halted  during  the  morning  at  Pien-niu-lu-pu  and  I 

*  This  brigade  was  also  in  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  it  reached  Tsai- 
ehia-tnn  in  the  afternoon,  8tih  March,  it  came  under  orders  of  General 
K.uroki,  i.e.,  became  part  of  the  Army  reserve. 

t  With  regard  to  the  apparently  peculiar  place  in  the  order  of  march 
assigned  to  the  small  number  of  oavalry  available,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  squadron  furnished  patrols  in  front  of  Imamura  and  Shimamura. 
It  also  furnished  patrols  for  keeping  connection  with  the  neighboorinff 
column.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Japanese  are  opposed  by  cavalry,  and 
not  inferior  mounted  infontry,they  will  doubtless  attach  more  importance 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  arm  m  war.  Had  ^  the  Japanese  had  more 
cavalry,  very  much  might  have  been  ofifeoted  during  this  pursuit.^ J.  B.  J. 
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received  permissicn  to  visit  the  Russian  positions  north  of  the 
village,  alter  examining  the  village  itself. 

Pien-niU'lu-pu  and  live  Russian  Position  north  of  it. — The 
village  of  Pien-niu-lu-pu,  as  mentioned  before,  is  divided  by 
the  Sha  Ho  into  two  parts,  of  which  that  on  the  right  bank 
(which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians)  is  four  or  live  times 
larger  than  that  on  the  left  bank  The  former  is  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  latter  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
yards,  from  the  river.  The  ground  between  them  is  dead  level, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  cultivated.  In  the  larger  part  there 
was  not  a  house  intact.  Nearly  all  the  roofs  had  been  at  one 
time  or  another  set  on  fire  by  shells,  and  not  a  building  could 
be  considered  habitable.  The  only  attempt  at  putting  it  in  a 
state  of  defence  that  I  could  see  was  the  loopholing  (very  roughly 
done)  of  some  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  compounds  of  the  houses 
next  the  river.  These  walls  were  of  poor  quality  sun-dried 
brick,  stones,  and  mud,  chiefly  the  last-uamed.  They  were 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  top.  There  had  been  an 
attempt  to  loophole  some  walls  in  rear,  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  as  a  second  line,  but  it  had  not  been  done  with  any 
forethought  or  care.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Russians  had  never 
meant  to  hold  the  village,  if  strongly  attacked  The  field  of 
fire  between  the  two  parts  of  the  village  was  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  i.6.,  the  ground  was  flat  and  devoid  of  cover,  the  river 
having  practically  no  bauka  1  saw  several  Russian  corpses  as 
I  rode  over  the  ground,  evidently  of  men  who  had  been  killed 
while  patrolling  by  night.  It  had  naturally  been  impossible  to  get 
them  away.  Throughout  the  winter  months  fighting  between 
both  parts  of  the  village  had  taken  place,  and  "  sniping  "  had 
continued  more  or  less  night  and  day.  The  Japanese  force  in 
the  southern  part  was  ordinarily  two  companies. 

The  position  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  was  extremely 
strong,  and  the  Russians,  having  had  plenty  of  time  on  their 
hands  through  the  winter  months,  had  been  able  to  make  it 
as  strong  as  some  parts  I  have  seen  of  the  Port  Arthur  defences ; 
I  am  referring,  of  courae,  to  some  of  the  outlying  works  of  that 
place,  such  as  Kuropatkin  Fort  At  Pien-niu-lu-pu  the  Sha  Ho 
bends  north-east  and  becomes  the  Tung-kon.  The  slopes  of  the 
hilly  ground  on  the  right  bank,  which  west  of  that  village  are 
more  or  less  gentle  and  intersected  with  nullahs,  are  steep, 
especially  those  immediately  north  of  Kuan-shan  Ling.  The 
maps  I  am  afraid  gives  very  little  idea  of  this.*  Generally 
speaking,  there  were  two  lines  of  entrenchments.  These  were 
by  no  means  continuous.  Nullahs  very  often  prevented  thera 
being  so,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  nullah  would  be  carefully 
blocked  with  obstacles,  which  as  a  rule  were  under  the  rifle  fire 
of  some  part  of  the  defence.     Redoubts  and  half -closed  works 

•  See  Map  ^^. 
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-were  used  often  for  the  second  line,  and  occasionally  they 
formed  a  third,  from  one  thousand  to  two  tliousand  yards  away 
from  the  river  on  knolls  dominating  the  surrounding  ground. 
These  redoubts  and  half-closed  works  brought  flanking  fire  to 
bear  in  all  directiona  As  the  ground  rose  to  the  rear,  if  the 
fc^ward  trenches  were  captured,  the  redoubts  dominated  them. 
In  front  of  most  of  the  trenches,  particularly  those  of  the 
second  lines,  there  were  obstacles  such  as  abattis  and  wire 
entanglement ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  and  some- 
times both.  Military  pits  were  placed  here  and  there  in  suitable 
places,  with  an  entanglement  of  barbed  wire  on  the  top.  Round 
the  redoubts  and  half -closed  works  was  invariably  biurbed  wire 
entanglement.  The  trenches  were  well  planned  and  executed. 
The  soil  was  so  suitable  that  many  were  veritable  models  of 
field  fortification,  such  as  one  kees  at  a  military  school.  No 
doubt  the  large  amount  of  time  available  for  their  preparation 
accounted  for  this.  They  were  always  for  men  standing,  with 
traverses  at  useful  points.  The  entrenchments  were  invariably 
made  without  a  ditch.  In  lieu  of  it  was  a  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ment, with  or  without  military  pit«,  ten  yards  down  the  glacis. 
The  trenches  were  made,  in  fact,  like  many  made  by  the  Boers 
in  South  Africa,  i.e.,  dug  vertically  into  the  ground  itself,  with 
little  or  no  parapet. 


"'""^•fiRfilp. 


The  earth  was  used  to  improve  the  glacis  or  was  scattered  in 
rear  of  the  trench.  Such  entrenchments  seemed  ideal  for 
bringing  rifle  fire  to  bear  upon  the  attack,  but  hand-grenades 
would  work  fearful  havoc  in  them.  Apparently  to  obviate  this, 
I  saw  that  steps  had  been  made  here  and  there  to  enable  the 
men  to  leave  the  trench  and  charge  with  the  bayonet  down  the 
glacis  on  the  enemy  should  he  be  able  to  pierce  a  way  through 
the  entanglements.  In  such  trenches  I  do  not  see  how  the 
defence  can  await  the  onset  of  bayonet  and  grenade.  To  impede 
the  attackers  should  they  gain  entrance  to  a  trench,  the  Russians 
had  made  a  kind  of  parrot  cage  of  barbed  wire.  Lying 
ready  to  hand,  it  could  easily  be  flung  into  the  trench  and  would 
effectually  block  it,  especially  in  the  dark.  This  had  been  done 
in  some  places,  evidently  at  the  moment  before  leaving  the 
ni^t  befoi*e  (7tii/8th).  There  was  the  usual  absence  of  head- 
cover,  so  noticeable  in  this  war,  but  I  noticed  in  several  places, 
where  ''sniping"  had  been  going  on  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Imamura  Column,  that  head-cover  had  been  hurriedly  and 
feebly  improvised.    In  a  few  places,  however,  the  parapet  had 
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been  crenellated ;  but  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  have  not  learned  the  lesaon  so  many  of  us  did 
early  in  the  South  African  War  in  regard  to  this,  homely,  that 
blue  sky  is  a  fatal  background  to  a  loophola  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  procedure  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  all 
gun  positions  were  for  the  employment  of  indirect  fire.  I  saw 
one  position  for  a  battery  of  eight  guns  (from  appearahoes  th^ 
must  have  been  field  guns)  at  the  l]ottom  of  a  valley  from  whic^ 
the  guns  fired  over  a  ridge  four  hundred  yards  away.  There 
were  many  gun  positions,  but  some  had  been  seldom  or  never 
used,  a  proof  of  this  being  that  the  holes  in  the  ground  to  give 
the  gunners  cover  were  full  of  ice  and  snow.  Splinterproof 
nndeiground  dwellings  communicating  with  the  trenches  were 
in  evidence  everywhere.  Roads  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  had 
been  made,  communicating  with  the  difierent  parts  of  tiie 
defence.  There  were  everywhere  evidences  of  the  haste  with 
which  the  position  had  been  abandoned :  full  boxes  (open  Mid 
unopen)  of  small  arm  ammunition  in  every  trench^  food,  cooking 
pots,  clothing,  axes,  spades,  and  rifies  (although  I  did  not  notice 
more  than  twenty  of  the  last  named)  were  lying  al)out.  No 
doubt,  if  the  enemy  is  within  a  few  hundred  ya^,  the  reaaon 
for  haste,  if  retreat  is  ordered,  is  obvious,  but  the  abandonment 
of  such  a  quantity  of  ammunition  can  hardly  be  excused,  and 
savours  more  of  a  fliight  than  the  orderly  retirement  of  troops 
that  had,  comparatively  speaking,  suffered  little  loss. 

Xar.—         Before  commencing  an  account  of  the  pursuit,  it  must  be 

'^  mentioned  that  the  division  got  orders  to  pursue  independently 

of  the  other  divisions,  i.e.,  its  movements  did  not  actually  depend 

on  those  of  other  divisions ;  of  course  it  received  orders  from 

time  to  time  from  General  Kuroki.* 

As  mentioned  before,  the  two  biigades  (Imamura  and 
Shimamura)  pressed  on  after  the  enemy  at  dawn.  In  advance 
of  the  brigades  their  cavalry  patrols  soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  rear  guards,  but  of  course  were  quite  unable  to  harass 
or  delay  them. 

Throughout  the  pursuit  it  was  continually  being  brought 
home  to  one  that  the  division  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
owing  to  its  lack  of  cavalry.  One  regiment  with  a  couple  of 
horse  artillery  guns  on  this,  the  first,  day  of  pursuit,  could  have 
harassed  and  delayed  the  Russians  so  much  as  to  have  brought 
about  an  important  action  much  earlier  in  the  day.  It  was 
urgent  that  the  Russians  should  be  roughly  handled  before 
reaching  their  positions  on  the  Hun  Ho.  As  it  was,  when  the 
Japanese  infantry  did  succeed  in  overtaking  them,  it  was  too  late 
in  the  day  for  decisive  results  to  be  obtained. 

At  Kao-shih-tun  (D  4  s.£.)  Shimamura  came  up  with  the 
Russians  at  4  p.UL  On  the  Japanese  field  guns  opening  on  the 
village  of  Chu-cbia-tun,  the  Russians  fell  back  and  took  up  a 

♦  See  Map  61,  square  D  4. 
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fresh  position  at  Ta  Chang-wang-chai.  Here  a  detachment  of 
tiie  Goard  attacked  the  Russians  from  the  west,  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  Tmamnra  Brigade  did  so  from  the  east  It  was 
now  sonset  (7  p.m.).  The  Russians  again  retired,  and  the  action 
came  to  an  end.  The  Russian  force  was  about  a  regiment  of 
infantry ;  it  had  no  guns.  There  was  a  small  Russian  force  mi 
the  hills  north-west  of  Ta-chang-wang-chai,  but  it  took  no  part 
in  the  action.  It  is  noticeable  throughout  the  pursuit  how  few 
guns  were  used  by  or  accompanied  the  Russian  rear  guards,  as 
far  as  the  Russians  pursued  by  the  12  th  Division  are  concerned. 
The  Japanese  had  no  casualties,  and  as  it  was  getting  dark  no 
idea  of  those  of  the  Russians  could  be  obtained.  Shimamura 
halted  in  and  about  the  villages  south  of  Ta  Chang-wang-chai 
for  the  night.  His  outpost  line  was  the  line  bis  troops  reached. 
Imamura  in  the  meantime  had  advanced  to  Wang-chia-pin-kua 
(E  4  aw.),  which  he  occupied  for  the  night.  On  his  approach 
to  this  place  there  had  b^n  some  rifle  firs,  but  the  Russians — a 
small  force — had  soon  fallen  back.  The  divisional  reserve 
halted  at  8.30  p.m.  for  the  night,  in  and  about  EaoHSthih^tun 
(D  4  S.E.).  During  the  day  two  hundred  men  of  the  transport 
collected  all  articles  abandoned  by  the  Russians  in  and  about 
their  position  on  the  Sha  Ho.  The  total  was  as  follows: — 
226  rifles,  197  bayonets,  1  million  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition, 
549  small  shovels,  84  large  spades,  28  axes,  152  small  pickaxes, 
300  rolls  of  wire  (barbed  and  plain),  4,000  rounds  of  field-gun 
ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  howitzer  ammunition. 

According  to  orders,  the  right  column  left  Wang-chia-pin-kua  Mh  Xi 
at  3  a.m.  (about  an  hour  before  dawn)  and  marched  towards 
Li-shih-chai  (E  4)  with  the  intention  of  reconnoitring  the  Hun 
Ho.  The  left  column  (Shimamura)  also  started  from  its  bivouac 
at  5  a.m.|  and  moved  on  Ssu-fang-tai  (E/D  4),  the  14th  Regiment 
with  the  guns  being  advanced  guard.  Major-Qeneral  Shimamura 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  batteries.  His  orders  were  to  reconnoitre 
the  right  ];>ank  of  the  Hun  Ho  and  cross,  if  possible.  It  was  a 
great  question  whether  the  ice  would  bear  or  not.  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  with  the  reserve  started  at  4.80  am.,  and 
followed,  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  left  column.  Along  the  road 
to  Ssu-fang-tai  we  passed  many  articles  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment abandoned  by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  food  (tinned  beef)  and 
a  few  rifles.  Near  the  river  the  country  rapidly  becomes  more 
open  and  level,  and  therefore,  much  more  under  cultivation, 
though  it  is  bare  at  this  sea<^on  of  the  year.  The  enemy  had 
houses  containing  supplies  at  nearly  every  village  on  the  road 
we  passed.  These  they  had  set  on  fire.  They  were  still  burning 
when  we  passed.  The  Japanese^  however,  sayed  and  appropriated 
a  certain  amount  of  forage  and  flour.  Shimamura's  advanced 
guard  reached  Ssu-fang-tai  without  incident  about  10  a.m.,  and 
the  ^neral  sent  forward  patrols  to  the  Hun  Ho.  The  last 
Russian  passed  through  Ssu-fang-tai  at  3  a.m. 
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Movements  of  the  Right  Column, — In  the  meantime  Imamura 
had  passed  through  Tung-tai  and  arrived  at  Li-shih-chai  (E  4) 
at  about  11  a.m.-iffithout  incident  Just  before  his  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  an  order  came  from  lieut-Qeneral  Inouye  that 
he  was  to  push  on  and  cross  the  river  if  possible.  At  about 
11  a.m.  the  wind  got  up,  and  a  dust  storm  raged  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Often  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards  and  hardly  ever  beyond  half  a  mile. 
Leaving  Li-shih-chai  the  advanced  guard  (46th  Regiment)  moved 
on  Hsia  Piao-tun  in  a  north-east  direction,  when  cavalry  patrols 
infonned  the  officer  commanding  the  advanced  guard  "  that  they 
had  just  seen  about  four  companies  of  the  enemy  cross  the  Uun 
Ho  and  move  west  That  the  supposed  position  of  the  enemy 
noorth-east  of  Hsing-lung-tien  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  river  was 
strong,  but  the  enemy  did  not  seem  to  be  in  strength.  That  the 
enemy  had  guns  in  position  there." 

At  this  time  it  was  known  to  Imamura  that  the  left  of  the 
2nd  Division  was  moving,  not  far  away,  on  Ta  Piao-tun,  but  on 
connection  being  established  by  a  cavalry  patrol  it  changed  its 
direction  more  to  the  east  Having  received  the  above  informa- 
tion from  the  cavalry  patrols  the  advanced  guard  moved  on,  and 
on  the  heail  of  the  column  reaching  a  village  (not  marked  on  map), 
that  is  between  Hsia  Piao-tun  and  Ta  Piao-tun,  the  Bussians, 
whose  strength  was  1  regiment  of  infantry,  4  squadrons  and 
1  battery,  were  seen  to  be  on  the  point  of  crossing  to  the  ri^t 
Itank  of  the  Hun  Ha  The  leading  company  of  the  46th  at  once 
opened  fire  on  them.  The  Russian  cavalry — or  part  of  it,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  see  properly  owing  to  the  violent  dust  storm — 
charged  the  company  in  what  appeared  to  be  open  order,  getting 
withm  two  hundred  yards.  But  the  company  had  alreardy  been 
warned  by  its  own  cavalry  patrol  and  took  refuge  behind  an 
ai\jacent  wall.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  it  opened  rapid  fire, 
which  did  not  last  long,  for  the  cavalry  at  once  retired  in  the 
dust  to  a  small  village,  where  it  dismounted  and  returned  the 
tire.  The  Russian  chivalry  apparently  suffered  no  loss.  Begarding 
this  incident,  1  asked  an  officer  of  the  46th  Begiment  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  company  had  no  convenient  wall  to  get 
behind.  He  replied,  '*  The  Bussian  cavalry  seem  to  move  with 
indecision.  They  were  not  in  a  formati<m  suited  to  a  charge,  so 
could  not  have  done  much  harm.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  don't 
think  it  would  have  been  nice  for  the  company."  To  my  question 
as  to  whether  they  were  in  Lava  formation  or  not,  he  replied, 
"  I  don't  know  that  formation,  but  they  were  in  extended  order 
{\i  some  kind  ;  it  was  really  too  dusty  to  make  out  exactly." 
1  think  it  ia  very  probable  that  they  were  in  this  formation. 

It  was  after  the  Bussian  cavalry  had  been  driven  back 
that  tljo  infantry  was  seen  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  dust 
storm  to  threaten  the  right  flank.  It  was  driven  back  by  one 
company   of  the   leading   battalion   supported   by  two  others 
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brought  up  by  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment,  without 
difficulty.  Finally  the  Russians  covered  their  crossing  by  holding 
Piao-tun  and  the  smedl  group  of  trees  west  of  it.  They  did  not 
bold  these  places  long,  and  were  all  on  the  right  bank  by  3  p.m. 
From  2.30  p  m,  till  3.30  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  in  position  on 
the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  fired  at  intervals,  but 
without  doing  any  damage.  They  must  have  been  firing  at 
random,  for  the  dust  obscured  everything  and  even  the  Japanese 
infantry  patrols  sent  down  to  the  river  bank  failed  to  discover 
much  as  to  where  the  Russians  were.  At  3.15  p.m.  patrols 
were  sent  out  in  several  directions  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
columns  on  the  right  and  left.  All  the  afternoon  "  sniping  " 
went  on  between  the  patrols  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  A  few 
of  the  Japanese  got  across,  but  the  majority  failed  to  do  so^  so 
that  little  could  be  discovered,  except  that  Hsing-lung-tien  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians.  The  density  of  the  dust  storm  was 
greater  in  the  river  bed  than  elsewhere.  The  I./46th  entered 
Piao-tun  at  3.30  p.m.  and  concentrated  there.  At  4  p.m.  a 
brigade  order  came  to  the  effect  that  the  river  was  not  to  be 
crossed.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  this  order  the  2nd  Battalion 
had  been  ordered  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  inability  of  the  patrols 
to  reconnoitre  properly.  The  sun  set  without  any  change  in 
the  situation. 

As  oi-dered  by  the  divisional  commander,  the  right  column 
halted  in  and  about  Li-shih-chai  for  the  night.  Its  advanced 
guard  stopped  at  Hsia  Piao-tun  with  its  outposts  at  the  village 
north-east  of  it;  outpost  duty  was  performed  by  the  L/46th 
with  one  company  of  the  2nd  Battalion  prolonging  its  left  at 
and  near  the  unnamed  village  between  Hsia  Piao-tun  and 
Piao-tun.  There  was  a  strong  detached  post  in  Piao-tun.  During 
the  night  one  company  of  engineers  was  put  under  the  orders 
of  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  (O.C.  46th)  to  find 
a  crossing  or  a  place  for  a  bridge  if  required.  In  the  night  the 
Russians  on  the  opposite  bank  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and 
Fu-shun  could  be  heard  breaking  the  ice,  which  was  rapidly 
melting. 

Movements  of  the  Left  Column. — As  mentioned  before, 
Shimamura's  advanced  guard  reached  Ssu-fang-tai  (D/E  4)* 
about  10  a.m.  Patrols  were  then  sent  on  to  the  river  in  the 
blinding  dust-storm.  After  doing  their  best  to  locate  the 
Russians,  the  patrols  reported  that  columns  of  transport  were 
passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  ground  from 
Ssu-fang-tai  to  the  Hun  Ho  is  bare  and  flat,  sloping  very 
gently  down  to  the  river  bed  for  about  five  furlongs.  Had 
there  been  no  dust-storm  the  Russian  guns  would  ^ve  been 
able  to  sweep  all  this  ground  from  their  position  on  the 
heights  above  the  right  bank.  At  12.15  p.m.  the  three  field 
batteries  came  into  action  among  the  willows  and  on  the  sand 
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2n;l  I  »i\  i'  ■  . .i:*t-i*torm,  had  lost  touch  with 

conn-  cli.  r,  -  ^4.      At   2.30  p.m.   the  Guard 

tlinctioii  n  ^  east).     For  an  hour  or  so 

lion  iV.iin  ?:.  -'  .:iaware  of  this,  or  whether  the 

f)„  th"  1..  •■  ;  ^'      I^   ^®   evening    the    14th 

tlj.jt  j^  .  -  N.w.\  where  it  htdted  for  the 

^vIm.v..    ..  v>  jic  Hu-shan-pu  (E  3/4).     The 

1  liitr,,  .'.c  oivouacked  on  the  hills  north 

l,j,,^l^  ,.»'  :v'   Shimamura  Column   and   the 

o].o]i«  1  ^'e  camped  dunng  the  night  in 

\v;.<  .lis"  ...^ic,  >f  which  Hu-dian-pu  was  the 

<■;,...  .>^.     Uivisional  Head-Quarters  and 

•M- J  ;..  ^  uii  tor  the  night. 

\. .. ...  i   A\)\xt  4  a.m.  the  14th  Regiment 

..loir.   The  Russians,  whase  numbei-n 

.,  ■  :  .  .*vre  repulsed,  leaving  20  dead. 

tiJ'  the  orders  to    Major-Qeneral 
r  irive  the  enemy  in  front  of  him 

I-  '-  »'  ^  lion,  and  march  on  to  Haia-tai. 

*    •-  ..^  luaJe  the  advanced  guard  of  the 

ac   division   being    main    boily. 

,K>vements  of  the  different  units, 

.;*cv  this  day  at  Hsing-lung-tien. 

.^  line  Hsing-lung-tien — Hsia-fang- 

..     uUKKliato  front.     Taking  cover  in 

,,,v;    weeks   or   months    before,   the 

..  iuiy.  their  strength  amounting  to 

^,  %  ith  a  half  batterj\     It  took  some 

^  ,    iMiii  their  ])ositions.     Shimamura 


•  wu  :>«i  «x)m[Ninies  extended  on  the  north 
.,  ,..:fc*.*i  ^y  two  others. 
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ordered  two  battalions  of  the  47ih  and  a  battery  to  attack  the 
Russian  right  flaiik  and  rear,  if  possible^  and  so  relieve  the 
pressure  in  front  of  Imamura.  This  movement  was  a  success, 
for  the  Russians  soon  commenced  to  waver,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  were  in  full  retreat  towards  Lien-tao-wan 
(E  3/4)  and  the  country  east  of  it.  By  reforming  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  Russians  in  front  of  the  12th  Division  united  with 
those  who  were  resisting  the  passage  of  the  Hun  Ho  by  the 
2nd  Division  at  Fu-shun  and  Wan-pu-chieh.  Major-General 
Imamura  concentrated  in  the  afternoon  at  Hsia-tai  and  the 
villages  south  of  Hu-shan-pu,  his  advanced  guard  passing  the 
night  close  to  the  latter  place.  The  Shimamura  Brigade 
camped  in  and  about  Hu-shan-pu  for  the  night.  The  Guard 
Division  was  all  across  the  Hun  Ho  by  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  by  the  evening  was  close  to  San-wa  (D  4  north). 
The  Russians  opposing  the  crossing  of  the  2nd  Division  began 
to  retire  about  3  p.m. 

Major-General  iTnamura's  Farce. — Long  before  daWn  it 
was  known  that  the  Russians  were  still  holding  their  positions.^ 
At  5  a.m.  the  IL/46th  paraded  at  its  quarters  and  commenced 
to  advance  towards  Hsing-lung-tien,  its  1st  Battalion  having 
reported  that  the  Russians  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  heavy  morning  mist  and  little  could  be 
seen,  but  the  Russians  could  still  be  heard  breaking  the  ice. 
The  order  to  the  24th  Regiment  being  to  cross  the  river,  push 
on  and  attack,  it  paraded  before  dawn  and  moved  towards  the 
river  bank  at  a  point  just  west  of  Piao-tun,  where  the  ice  was 
favourable  for  crossing.  Coming  under  a  hot  fire  on  arrival  at 
the  river  bank,  the  leading  battalion  halted,  took  cover,  and 
awaited  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.  In  the  meantime  the 
II./46th  had  been  ordered  to  cross  first,  supported,  if  required,  by 
its  1st  Battalion  in  Piao-tun.  Coming  under  heavy  rifle  andgoii 
fire,  the  5th  Company  got  across  and  entrenched  in  the  willows^ 
losing  30  men  on  the  way.  The  other  three  companies  on  this 
were  ordered  to  halt  on  the  left  bank.  This  took  place  at 
about  G.30  a.m.  On  the  Russian  guns  opening  from  the  posi- 
tion marked  on  the  map  (which  for  convenience  I  will  term  the 
Redoubtt)  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  oflicer  commanding  the 
mountain  artillery,  who  expected  that  they  would  have  with- 
drawn in  the  night,  the  mountain  batteries  rapidly  took  up  & 
position  in  the  willows  and  replied.  The  morning  miat  hid 
them,  as  their  position  was  on  tlie  low-lying  ground  close  to  the 
river  bed,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  could,  after  the  mist  had 
risen  a  little,  locate  the  position  of  the  enemy's.  The  Russian 
guns  had  little  or  np  eover,  nor»  except  from  view,  had  thj&. 
Japanese.  Thanka  to  this  mist,  ten  minutes  after  tbe  Japanese 
guns  found  their  target  the  Russian  half  battery  was  silenced 
and  withdrew  to  a  position  further  back  (as  indicated  on  tile 

*  See  Map  67.  f  The  ridge  marked  A  B  en  Hap  67. 
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map).  Every  Russian  shell  went  far  over  the  batteries,  whose 
only  loss  was  three  men  wounded  from  rifle  ballets.  It  was  at 
7.20  a.m.  that  the  mountain  batteries  found  their  target.  In 
front  of  Imamura  the  Redoubt  was  the  nearest  position  held  by 
the  enemy  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  it.  To  do  so 
the  general  ordered  the  46th  to  stand  fast,  and  being  reinforced 
by  the  3rd  Battalion  of  that  regiment  (from  divisional  reserve), 
he  ordered  it^  with  the  24tb,  to  move  to  the  left,  and  seizing  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  Redoubt,  turn  it.  At  this  time  a  body 
of  Russians  had  been  seen  moving  along  the  right  bank  in  the 
direction  of  Hsia-fang-shen,  but  the  general  trusted  to  the 
2nd  Division  to  deal  with  it  This  s&engthened  him  in  his 
decision  to  attack  from  the  west.  By  8.10  a.in.  the  24th 
Regiment  had  crossed  the  river  close  to  Hsing-lung-tien  in 
extended  formation  as  the  ice  was  thin,  and  occapied  that 
village,  meeting  no  enemy;  and  the  IIL/46th,  crossing  also 
lower  down,  was  on  its  left  under  cover  in  the  willows  west  of 
the  village.  Imamura  was  now  practically  joined  up  with 
Shimamura. 

Between  9  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  the  Russians  on  the  hilly  ground 
immediately  north  of  Hsing-lung-tien  showed  signs  of  retreat 
under  the  shelling  they  were  receiving  from  Shimamura's  field 
guns.  At  10  am.  the  24th  Regiment  at  Hsing-lung-tien  was 
reinforced  by  two  companies  from  the  brigade  reserve  and  six 
machine  guns.  All  this  time  the  5th  Company  of  the  46th  had 
been  exchanging  fire  with  the  occupants  of  the  Redoubt.  At 
10.30  a.m.  the  mist  had  almost  rolled  away  and  one  had  a  good 
view  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  fine  and 
clear  without  wind.  The  Russian  guns  woke  up  again  from 
their  new  position  and  shelled  any  small  body  of  troops  that 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  near  Piao-tun.  Their  new  position 
did  not  admit  of  their  shelling  any  ground  further  down  stream, 
in  fact,  from  this  time  on  they  played  no  important  part  in  the 
action.  I  got  to  Hsing-lung-tien  at  11.45  a.m.,  just  as  the 
24th  and  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  46th  advanced  from  the  line 
of  the  river  and  village  (Hsing-lung-tien)  against  the  hills,  as 
shown  on  the  map.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  III./46th  was  not 
actually  deployed  for  attack  as  shown  on  the  map,  nor  were  the 
two  left  companies  of  the  24th.  The  formation  of  each  company 
varied,  viz.,  columns  of  sections,  columns  of  files,  &c.  For  the 
last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  mountein  gims  had  been 
shelling  the  Redoubt  with  common  shell  and  shrapnel,  and 
during  the  advance  of  the  infantry  they  shelled  it  heavily. 
The  map  shows  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  the  5th  Company 
of  the  46th  standing  fast  and  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  on  the 
Redoubt.  The  firing  line  was  at  one  te  two  paces  interval. 
The  supports  were  in  close  order,  but  in  single  rank.  The 
advancing  infantry  came  under  little  fire  from  the  high  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  them  but  the  Russians  in  the  Redoubt 
at  once  opened  fire  on  them  as  the  line  was  clearing  Hsing- 
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Itmg-tien  and  practically  enfiladed  it.  At  this  the  three  right 
companies  brought  up  their  left  shoulders  and  faced  the 
Redoubt,  while  the  remainder,  moving  very  rapidly  without 
firing  a  shot,  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  12  noon.  There 
had  been  49  casualties  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
entirely  from  the  fire  from  the  Redoubt.  The  Russians  fell  back 
in  front  of  them  without  making  any  stand. 

The  ground  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and  the  hills  is 
absolutely  flat,  so  the  three  companies  of  the  24th  attacking  the 
Redoubt  sufiered  considerably  and  made  slow  progress.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Russians  in  the  Redoubt  was  most  noticeable. 
In  spite  of  the  Japanese  mountain  guns,  whose  range  was 
perfect  and  whose  shells  seemed  to  burst  with  accuracy  and 
precision,  these  men  kept  on  firing,  ducking  their  heads  to  the 
common  shell  and  shrapnel,  but  always  bobbing  up  again.  As 
they  had  no  head-cover,  their  heads  were  clearly  seen  above  the 
parapet,  and  some  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  Japanese 
artillery  but  continued  to  fire  steadily.  At  12.15  p.m.  a  party 
of  Russians  holding  the  east  end  (B)  of  the  Redoubt,  left  it  and 
crossed  the  flat  ground  to  Hsia-fang-shen.  Being  shelled  and 
receiving  rifle  fire  from  the  46tD  in  Piao-tun,  it  suffered 
severely.  By  12.45  p.m.  the  24th  Regiment  and  the  in./46th 
bad  made  some  progress  in  the  hills,  and  the  machine  guns 
advancing  from  Hsing-lung-tien  had  got  into  position.  Three 
of  the  latter  were  turned  on  the  rear  of  the  Redoubt  and  three 
engaged  the  enemy  in  front.  At  12.50  p.ra.,  white  flags 
appeared  above  the  parapet  of  the  Redoubt  on  its  west  side. 
At  this  moment  the  Japanese  firing  line  (of  the  three  companies) 
was  five  hundred  yards  from  it.  From  11.45  until  a  few 
minutes  after  the  white  flags  were  hoisted,  the  mountain  guns 
had  heavily  shelled  the  Redoubt  with  shrapnel  and  common 
shell,  but  the  trenches  were  so  well  made  that  the  effect  on  the 
rifle  fire  from  it  was  not  as  great  as  one  would  have  expected. 
On  visiting  the  trenches  (A)  afterwards,  I  found  only  eight 
dead. 

At  12.55  p.m.  a  body  of  about  45  Russians,  having  apparently 
reconsidered  their  chances  of  escape,  ran  across  the  neck  (the 
first  po^dtion  of  the  Russian  guns  in  the  early  morning)  from 
A  to  B.  They  were  severely  shrapnelled,  but  I  found  only 
one  man  lying  dead  on  visiting  the  spot  In  order  to  run  more 
quickly  they  had  abandoned  everything,  including  rifles.  The 
surrender  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  rifle  fire  from  the 
west  and  the  three  machine  guns  prevented  their  retreat.  At 
1  pjoiL,  the  first  Japanese  (about  half-a-dozen  men)  reached 
the  trenches  (A)  and  accepted  the  surrender,  the  Russians 
standing  up,  flinging  down  their  rifles  below  and  in  front  of  the 
parapet,  and  waving  shirts  and  caps.  The  prisoners  numbered 
112.  According  to  the  prisoners,  the  Redoubt  contained  two 
companies.  The  battalion  commander  surrendered  with  thci 
oihera 
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At  1.25  p.m.  the  moantain  guns  crossing  the  river  at  Piao- 
tan  were  shelled  by  the  Russian  guns,  but  suffered  no  loss.  At 
this  time  the  Russians  in  front  of  the  24th  and  IIL/46th  were 
still  resisting  stubbornly,  in  fact,  I  saw  in  some  places  that  the 
Japanese  infantry  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  crestn  it 
was  holding  and  temporanly  leave  the  machine  guns.  At 
1.40  p.m.  a  brigade  order  arrived  for  the  regiments,  which  read 
as  follows : — 

"  Enemy  has  gone  north-east.  The  brigade  will  advance 
towards  Ssunaluh-wa.*  The  24th  Regiment  will  protect 
the  right  flank  after  occupying  Ta-kou.t  The  46th 
Regiment  will  march  on  Ssu-sbih-wa. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here,  that  as  soon  as  the  Hun  River 
was  crossed  the  only  available  maps  were  very  bad.  On  this 
account,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  giving  orders.'  At 
1.56  p.nL,  the  two  mountain  batteries  thkt  had  crossed  the 
river  had  got  into  position  close  to  the  Redoubt  and  had  opened 
fire.  There  was  no  reply  from  the  Russian  guns,  which  must 
have  retired.  Heavy  musketry  could  be  heard  in  the  direction 
of  the  47th  Regiment,  but  the  firing  was  slackening  in  front 
of  the  24th.  At  2.15  p.m.  rifle  fire  had  almost  ceased  and  the 
action  was  practically  over. 

The  casualties  of  the  ni./46th  were  80  officers  and  men. 
The  other  battalions  of  the  regiment  had  no  losses.  The  24th 
Regiment  lost  250  odd,  of  which  189  were  lost  by  the  three 
companies  attacking  the  Redoubt.  The  46th  Regiment  fired 
45,000  rounds  during  the  action.  The  three  mountain  batteries 
fired  1,050  rounds,  of  which  954  were  shrapnel.  The  Russian 
force  occupying  the  Redoubt  and  the  hills  east  of  it  was  one 
battalion.  At  4  p.m.  the  Imamura  Brigade  assembled  at  Hsia- 
tai  and  halted. 

At  about  3.30  p.m.  I  rode  from  Hsing-lung-tien  to  the 
Redoubt.  What  I  have  termed  the  Redoubt  was  really  a  work 
as  shown  on  the  map.  It  was  clear  at  once  why  the  white 
flag  had  been  hoisted.  In  rear  of  the  hill  on  which  the  trenches 
are  situated  is  a  plain  which  was  swept  by  fire  from  the 
Japanese  infantry  at  1,000  yards.  The  trenches  had  been 
excellently  made  for  men  standing,  apparently  months  before. 
No  doubt  it  was  very  convenient  for  the  soldiers  of  the  rear 
guard  to  find  such  good  entrenchments  ready  for  them  on 
arrival,  but  to  the  meanest  intelligence  among  tliem  the  thought 
must  have  occurred,  "  Our  generals  have  great  forethought,  but 
do  they  always  mean  us  to  retreat  ? "  The  trenches  at  A  and  B 
were  situated  fifty  feet  or  so  above  the  plain  in  front.  The 
highest  point  of  A  and  B  is  about  sixty-five  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  slope  to  the  front  is  considerably  steeper  than  the  sketch 
would  lead  one  to  understand.     The  trenches  between  A  and  B 


*  2  miles  north  of  Hsia-tai. 

t  2  miles  north-east  of  Hsia-tai. 
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were  not  cbntinuous,  and  the  only  way  of  retreat,  the  occupants 
of  A  could  take,  was  to  the  rear,  i.e,,  across  the  open,  unless  they 
chose  to  run  the  gauntlet  from  A  to  B  and  thence  to  Hsia-fang- 
shen.  To  hold  A  after  the  enemy  had  ^ot  a  footing  on  the  hiUs 
west  and  north-west  of  it  could  have  only  one  result,  and  one 
wondered  why  the  battalion  commander  who  was  there  himself 
did  not  retire  earlier.  Otherwise  the  position  at  A  and  B  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  for  there  was  a  splendid  field  of  fire 
down  to  the  river  bed  and  river  itself,  and  also  on  both  fianka 
By  marks  made  by  the  rifles  on  the  parapet,  the  enemy  holding 
B  seemed  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  Japanese  to  their 
front  in  the  willows,  but  to  have  confined  it  for  the  most  part 
to  oblique  fire  on  the  three  companies  of  the  24th. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  ice,  though  melting, 
was  still  strong  in  most  places,  and  crossing  was  not  difficult. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russians  broke  up  the  ice  close  to  the  right 
bank,  leaving,  except  in  one  place  between  Hsing-lung-tien  and 
Piao-tun,  a  gap  five  feet  wide,  but  this  the  Japanese  bridged 
with  some  branches  and  pieces  of  wood.  All  horses  were  obliged 
to  cross  at  the  one  place  where  the  ice  was  not  broken  (near 
Pi8W)-tun),  and  although  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
guns,  there  were  few  casualties.  The  Russian  guns  could  only 
guess  the  whereabouts  of  the  crossing.  The  willows  on  the 
right  bank  hid  it  from  the  view  of  the  riflemen  at  A  and  B. 
Two  days  later  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice — 
an  example  of  how  well  the  Japanese  timed  the  operations, 
though  of  course  there  was  in  this  a  considerable  element  of 
luck. 

In  regard  to  the  attack  of  the  infantry,  it  seemed  at  the 
time  that  the  direct  attack  on  A  and  B  by  the  three  companies 
was  unnecessary  and  inadvisable.  They  could  have  been  better 
employed  in  the  willows,  paying  attention  to  A  and  B  from 
there  together  with  the  5  th  Company  of  the  46th.  In  the 
meantime  the  remainder  of  the  24th  and  the  III./46th  might 
have  advanced  from  a  point  west  of  Hsing-lung-tien  with  their 
regimenc  leading  on  Kao-chia-wan,  and  at  the  required  moment 
have  brought  up  their  left  shoulders.  On  the  map  the  distance 
between  the  east  comer  of  Hsing-lung-tien  and  the  trenches  at 
A  is  1,500  yards.  In  reality  it  was  not  more  than  1,200  yards 
at  the  most.  The  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hu-shan-pu  road  are 
drawn  too  close  to  it  and  Hsing-lung-tien  ;  they  were  1,500  yards 
from  the  latter  point. 

MajoT'Oeneral  Shimamura's  Force* — On  the  night  of  the 
9th/10th  March  the  47th  Regiment  had  bivouacked  on  the  high 
ground  north  of  Tai-yu-t6un.t  The  brigade  orders  to  the 
regiment  were  to  occupy  the  hilly  ground  close  to  Kao-chia-wan 
in  the  morning  and  endeavour  to  clear  the  way  for  and  cover 

*  See  Map  67.  f  2  miles  west  of  Hsing-limg-tien. 
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the  advance  of  tbe  main  body  of  the  12th  Divifdon.  At 
5.50  a.m.  on  the  10th  March  the  L/47th,  which  was  in  advance, 
met  a  section  of  the  enemy  inTa-tzu-pu,*  which  retired  on  Kao- 
chia-wau.  By  6.15  ajn.  the  1st  Battalion  was  occupying  the 
high  o;round  north-west  of  Kao-chia-wan.  At  6.40  a.m.  the 
mist  lifted  a  little  and  the  Beboubt  A  B  conld  be  seen.  At 
7  30  a.m.  the  47th  was  ordered  by  Major-GeDeral  Shimamura  to 
advance  and  attack  tbe  enemy  on  the  hills  north  and  east  of 
Kao-chic^wan.  In  accordance  with  their  orders,  the  1st  and 
2nd  Battalions  advanced  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  at 
Kao-chuk-wanand  north  of  it  at  8  a.nL  At  8.50  a.m.  the  1st  and 
3Qd  Battalions  occupied  a  position  on  the  hills  north-west  of 
Kao-chia-wan  without  much  resistance.  One  battery  of  field 
artillery  opened  fire  at  8  a.nL — ^range  4,800  yards— covering  the 
advance  oi  the  47th.  At  9  a.m.  the  regiment  pushed  on,  and  in 
spite  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  who 
then  amounted  to  five  companies,  they  drove  them  east  and 
occupied  a  position  on  the  ridges  north-east  of  Eao-chia-wan. 
The  hottest  fighting  was  in  front  of  the  1st  Battalion.  At 
12.10  p*m.  another  field  battery  came  into  action  north-east  of 
Usia-tai.  Firing  at  a  range  of  2,100  yards  it  assisted  the 
advance  of  the  47th  very  much.  The  14th  Regiment  stood  fast 
throughout  the  action,  but  it  fumiHhed  one  company  to  protect 
the  left  oE  this  battery.  Major-Oeneral  Shimamara's  position 
was  dose  to  the  guns.  At  12.20  p.m.  the  III./46th  (Imamura) 
had  come  up  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  I./47tlL  At  the  same 
time  the  ]L/47th,  which  had  been  somewhat  in  rear,  came  up  on 
tiu'  left  i»f  the  1st  Battalion.  A  few  minutes  later  the  advance 
wail  H^iuu  oniere^l.  For  the  Ist  Battalion  to  reach  the  enemy 
uuxuit  doHoendiug  into  a  hollow  and  ascending  the  far  side.  The 
width  aoixvw  tl»o  gully  was  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
vaiiU.  Tho  Ut  OomjxMiy  stood  fast,  and,  until  the  other  three 
dt'sivudiug  into  the  gully  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  enemy's 
.sKn»o,  kopt  up  as  hot  a  fire  as  possible,  after  which  it  moved  on 
liUii.  riio  iJ'noiny  umdo  a  stout  resistance  all  along  the  line,  but 
U^^iuiiiiig  to  wavor  in  front  of  the  2nd  Battalion  at  1.30  p.m., 
had  all  rotiroil  to  the  north-east  by  2.10  p.m.  From  9  a.m.  until 
i  p.iu.  tho  1.  47ih  Kvit  150  men,  including  its  commander,  who 
died  oi  his  wounds  on  the  18th  March. 

biu'iug  tho  action  the  closest  range  at  which  the  adversaries 
fought  was  200  yaixln.  The  Russians  lost  heavily,  for  there 
wriv  50  tlottd  in  tVont  of  the  3rd  Company  alone.  The  mark  C 
uii  tlu'  iu»ij»  ropreiiouts  a  counter-attack  on  the  left  of  the  Ist 
nattiiliuii  hlmrtly  after  noon,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
ihiit  tlio  2ud  l&attalion  had  not  quite  got  up  in  line.  It  was 
Lru.stmtcd  K\'  tho  7th  Company.  The  2nd  Battalion  lost  12 
killed  ainl  28  wounded.  It  tired  31,323  rounds  of  small  arm 
iiiiuiiuiiltiou      The  uneniy  left  200  dead  in  front  of  it.     The  1st 


*  1  mile  west  of  Hsing-limg-tien. 
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Battalion  fired  64,822  rounds,  and  had  750  men  in  action.  Its 
total  losses  on  the  day  were  265  (including  five  officers,  of  whom 
two  died  of  their  wounds).  Out  of  the  total,  52  men  were 
killed.  The  total  casualties  of  the  12th  Division  were  about  500. 
The  Russians  left  the  same  number  dead,  and  took  away  their 
wounded.  Shimamura  camped  in  and  about  Hu-shan-pu*  (E  3/4) 
for  the  night.  Among  the  enemy's  troops  were  men  of  the 
1st  Siberian  Reserve  Division  and  1st  Siberian  Sharpshooters* 
Division.  The  force  opposing  the  47th  amounted  to  about  three 
battaliona  As  mentioned  before,  the  2nd  Division  in  the  mean- 
time attacked  the  Russians  on  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hun  Ho  between  Wan-pu-chieh  (E  4  north)  and  Fu-shun, 
who  commenced  to  retreat  about  3  p.m. 

I  beg  to  point  out  here  what  an  immense  advantage  it  would 
have  been  to  the  Japanese  had  they  had  some  cavalry  and  horse 
artilleiy  this  day.  Had  their  cavalry  consisted  of  one  regiment 
only  it  could  have  threatened  the  enemy's  retreat  vid  lien- 
tao-wan.  Had  it  consisted  of  a  brigade,  its  opportunities  must 
have  been  great  if  it  had  pushed  on  northwards  at  dawn. 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  camped  for  the  night  at  Ta-kou 
and  Hu-shan-kou — villages  a  mile  apart  and  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Hu-sban-pu  (E  3/4).  They  are  not  marked  on 
the  map. 

The  divisional  orders  for  this  day  were  as  follows : — t  lltk 

•'  The  division  will  advance  to  the  line  Wang-chia-ho-tzu — 
Yao-pu,  marching  in  two  columns  (as  on  the  9th  March),  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy  retreating  by  the  main  road  to 
Tieh-ling  and  the  west  of  it.  Tlie  Left  Column  will  start 
from  Hu-shan-pu  at  7  a.m.  and  march  to  Yao^pu  vid 
Pu-hui-erh-chia,  laen-hua-pao,  and  Chu-lu-fu-yin.  The 
Right  Column  will  start  from  Hu-sban-pu  at  7.30  a.nk 
and  march  to  Wang-chia-ho-tzu  vid  Shih-tai  and  Waiag- 
kuan-tai.  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  watch  the  right 
flank  of  the  division,  and  also  patrol  towards  Yi-lu  (D  8) 
(on  the  main  Mukden — Tieh-ling  road).  The  divisional 
reserves  will  parade  at  Fen-chia-tun:^  and  follow  the  Left 
Column." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  villages  mentioned 
cannot  be  located  on  any  map  correctly.  On  that  account  I  have 
omitted  to  put  them  in  the  sketch.  As  we  marched,  it  was 
always  uncertain  where  a  village  was,  or  whether  it  even  existed 
at  all  It  was  therefore  difficult  for  columns  to  adhere  strictly 
to  orders. 

This  day  the  Awaibara  Brigade  rejoined  the  division  and 
became  its  reserve.    The  nL/46th  rejoined  its  regiment. 

*  See  Map  61.  t  See  square  D  3,  Map  61. 

X  Not  on  map,  2i  miles  south  of  Ha-shan-po. 
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From  the  above  orders  it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  was 
"switched  off**  from  the  Russians  whom  it  had  severely  handled 
to  deal  with  others  who  were  problematical.  Meanwhile  its 
enemy  of  the  10th  had  fallen  back  and  gone  to  swell  the 
already  large  number  opposing  the  2nd  Division.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  the  official  reason  for  this  later  on. 

In  accordance  with  orders,  the  right  column  started  at 
7.30  a.m.,  marching  to  Shih-tai,  where  it  received  fresh  orders  to 
push  on  to  a  point  2J  miles  east  of  Yi-lu.  The  cavalry  patrols 
reported  Russians  at  Yi-lu,  but  could  not  ascertain  their 
strength.  At  3.30  p.m.  Imamura  reached  San-chia-tzu  (D  3 
east)  and  came  up  with  two  companies  of  Russians  deployed 
jxorth  of  it.  From  5  p.m.  until  sunset  he  pressed  them  north 
and  halted  at  a  place  north-east  by  east  of  Ti-lu.  Shimamura 
at  9  a.m.  passed  through  Mu-shan-tun,*  where  I  joined  him. 
'Divisional  Head-Quarters  had  already  arrived  at  this  village, 
Ihaving  been  fired  at  on  the  way  by  a  Cossack  patrol  which  the 
•escort  drove  off  to  the  north-west.  At  10  a.m.  the  left  column 
passed  Hung-lo-tzu.*  Five  minutes  afterwards  about  thirty 
.'Russians  with  a  white  flag  joined  the  column  from  the  west. 
These  men  were  escorted  by  two  footsore  privates  and  one 
wounded  private  of  the  Guard  who  had  lost  their  way.  The 
Russians  had  met  them  in  the  hills  and  surrendered  to  them.  One 
and  a  half  miles  from  Hung-lo-tzu,*  the  column  entered  abruptly 
the  great  Mukden  Plain.  Here  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  a  view 
of  anything,  the  dust  being  so  great,  but  Japanese  columns  could 
be  seen  moving  in  various  directions.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  in 
the  village  of  Lien-hua-pao  (D  3  s.E.)  was  halted  a  regiment  of 
Ithe  TJmezawa  Brigade.  At  noon  the  left  colunm  reached  Ha-wa- 
chieh-tzu,  1^  miles  north-east  of  Pu-ho,  and  halted.  Information 
now  arrived  that  the  Guard  Division  had  got  to  Pu-ho  (D  3 
TSLE.)  during  the  night  (lOth/lltli).  After  the  men's  dinners, 
the  column  by  order  of  lieut-General  Inouye  moved  on,  and 
reaching  the  main  Mukden-Tieh-ling  road  at  3  p.m.,  advanced 
along  it  north.     At  this  point  Major-General  Shimamura,  not 

ettmg  touch  with  the  Guard  Division  which  was  supposed  to 
on  his  left,  sent  out  a  battalion  as  left  flank  guard.  At 
5.20  p.m.  Yao-pu  (D  3  east)  on  the  main  road  was  reached. 
-The  last  of  the  Russians  had  passed  this  place  at  noon  and  were 
.^^eported  to  be  at  Yi-lu,  5  miles  north  of  Yao-pu.  From  local 
.Oninamen  I  ascertained  that  no  Russian  wounded  had  at  any 
time  during  the  fighting  passed  along  the  high  road,  and  that 
the  first  body  of  the  enemy  that  passed  the  village  in  retreat 
did  20  miles  on  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  Mai-ch.  Without 
lialting,  at  Yao-pu,  the  left  column  moved  on  and  came  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Yi-lu.  The  Russians  took  up  two  positions,  one 
south  and  one  north  of  the  village.  The  Russian  strength  was 
about  six  battalions  with  Clossf^ks  and  mountain  guns.    They 

^^^  ^  Not  on  map. 
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^iield  a  ridge  south  of  the  village  with  one  battalion,  but  on 
"tiie  Japanese  field  guns  opening  on  them  and  two  battalions 
deploying,  they  retired  on  a  ridge  immediately  north  of  the 
village.  The  Russian  guns  opened,  but  could  not  reach  the 
Japanese  artillery.  A  battery  at  once  galloped  on,  and  coming 
into  position  on  the  ridge  just  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  shelled  ^ 

them,  commencing  at  2,000  yards,  as  they  retired.  The  other 
two  batteries  shortly  afterwards  came  into  position  also.  The 
Russians  hardly  stopped  on  the  ridge  north  of  Yi-lu,  but  in 
the  twilight  retired  north  amid  columns  of  dust  The  Japanese 
infantry  m  the  meantime,  without  much  firing,  pressed  on 
through  the  village  and  occupied  the  ridge  on  the  far  side. 
Here  was  the  outpost  line  for  the  night.  The  Russians  left  20 
dead.  The  Japanese  casualties  were  10  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  village.  As  Major-General  Shimamura  had  just  entered 
the  village  and  was  riding  along  the  main  street,  about  ton 
Cossacks  came  out  of  a  side  lane  and,  making  no  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Who  are  you,"  were  charged  by  the  general's  escort. 
Two  were  cut  down  and  two  captured.  The  subaltom  cut 
through  a  Cossack's  wrist  with  his  sword.  The  column  took  up 
its  quartors  in  Yi-lu  for  the  night  Divisional  Head-Quarters 
and  the  reserve  (Awaibara)  halted  at  Yao-pu. 

The  division  did  not  advance  on  the  12th  March.  The  right  I2th  1 
column  sent  out  a  lorce  (two  battalions  46th  Regiment,  two 
squadrons  and  one  battalion)  to  reconnoitre  towards  Chen- 
chien-hu-tun  (E  3  north-west).  The  Russians  were  seen  to  be 
on  the  hills  round  the  village,  but  they  withdrew  as  the  Japanese 
approached.  The  force  camped  close  to  Chen-cbien-hu-tun  for 
the  night.  All  this  day  small  bodies  of  Japanese  scoured  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  division  for  Russian  fugitives  who 
were  hiding  in  the  hills,  nullahs,  and  villages.  An  orderly 
bringing  a  message  for  the  12th  Division  was  fired  at  out  of 
these  villages  on  his  way. 

The  situation  of  the  First  Army  on  the  13th  March  was  as  IStli  1 
follows: — On  the  right  of  the  12th  Division  was  the  2nd 
Division.  On  the  left  of  the  12th  Division  was  the  Umezawa 
Brigade,  which  for  the  last  two  days  had  been  acting  with  the 
GuiuxL  The  latter  division  was  in  rear  of  the  124£  Division. 
The  successful  action  fought  by  the  12th  Division  at  Hsing-lung- 
tlen  had  enabled  the  2nd  Division  to  cross  the  Hun  Ho.  This 
morning  the  right  column  moved  in  a  north-east  direction  from 
Wang-chia-ho-tzu  (D  3  east)  and  took  up  a  line  on  the  range 
of  hills  east  of  Cben-chien-hu-tun  and  north  of  Hsiao-ho-pu* 
and  Shih-fu-ho-tzu,*  joining  up  with  the  detachment  that  had 
reconnoitred  the  day  before.  The  column  did  not  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  enemy,  whose  rear  parties  remained  in  and 
about  Ku-koan-tun  (E  2  north  of  the  Fan  Ho)  until  sunset. 

*  Vot  on  map.    Its  position  can  be  inferred  from  the  blocks  showing 
tlM  positiop  of  t£e  troops. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  column  camped  in  and  about  Shih-fa<- 
ho-tzu*  tor  the  night. 

The  left  column  left  Yi-lu,  and  passing  through  Ma-liuHahan 
(D  3  east)  occupied  the  range  of  hiQs  north  of  Chen-chien-hu- 
tun  with  its  main  body  in  that  village.  No  enemy  were  met 
with.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  left  Yao-pu  at  10  a.m.,  and 
marching  north-east  passed  Wang-chia-ho-tzu  at  12.15  p.nL  and 
Eu-chia-tzu  (D  3  east)  ^t  1.30  p.m.  The  last  body  of  the  enemy 
in  retreat  pasised  Eu-chia-tzu  at  3  p.m.  on  the  11th.  From  Yao* 
pu  the  division  entered  very  hilly  country  again.  In  the  places 
between  Ya.o-pu  and  Ku-chia-tzu  there  are  small  diggings  for 
sur&ce  coal.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  camped  in  the  villages 
of  Ta-yaof  and  Ku-chia-tzu  for  the  night 

The  enemy's  position  this  day  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fan  H09  on  a  range  of  hills  immediately  north  of  it  from  a 
point  north  of  Ku-kuan-tun  to  a  point  north  of  Chang-chia- 
lou-tzu.  £y  taking  up  this  line  on  the  Fan  Ho,  the  various 
Russian  rear  guards  were  for  the  first  time  able  to  pull  them- 
selves together  an<i  oflfer  a  united  front  to  the  pursuit,  for  their 
line  on  the  Fan  Ho  was  an  extremely  strong  one.  The  2nd 
Division  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Pao-chia-tun*  and  then 
faced  the  heights  north  of  Chang-chia-lou-tzu.  By  the  evening 
the  Umezawa  Brigade  reached  Fan-chia-tun  (E/F  3/2)  where 
it  faced  the  .enemy.  Part  of  the  Fourth  Army  had  reached 
Shen-tai-tzu  (D  3  N.E.). 

The  order  to  the  brigades  for  the  14th  March}  was  to  stand 
fast  and  watch  the  enemy  closely.  They  were  to  be  ready  to 
attack  if  the  opportunity  occurred.  Shimamura's  guns  (eight) 
opened  at  7.15  a.m.  The  sketch  §  shows  the  positions  occupied. 
The  enemy's  guns,  one  battery  divided  into  three  portions  (from 
right  to  left  two,  two  and  four  guns),  replied.  Firing  died 
away  towards  10  a.m.,  and  there  was  no  advance  made  by  the 
division  during  the  day.  Nor  did  the  Umezawa  Brigade  on 
the  left  advance,  but  its  artillery  shelled  and  was  shelled  by 
the  enemy's  from  time  to  time.  AH  day  bodies  of  Russian 
infantry  could  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  plain  north  of 
the  Umezawa  Brigade.  This  plain  stretches  for  miles  to  the 
west,  up  to  the  Liao  River  and  beyond  On  the  line  just  north 
of  the  Fan  Ho  a  long  train,  probably  a  Red  Cross  train,  was 
standing.  The  Russian  infantry  could  be  seen  busily  entrench- 
ing themselves  on  the  flat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho, 
opposite  Umezawa.  At  5  p.m.  columns  of  Russian  infantry  and 
transport  were  seen  retiring  from  the  various  villages  on  the 

*  Not  on  map.  Its  position  oan  be  inferred  from  the  blocks  showing 
the  position  of  the  troops. 

t  2  miles  south-west  of  Chen-chien-hn-tan. 

1  See  squares  E  3  and  E  2,  Map  61. 

§  Not  reprodaced.  It  showed  a  Bussiau  line  north  of  the  Fan  Ho  and 
the  Japanese  force  drawn  up  on  a  ridge  jast  north  of  Chang-chien-hu-tnn» 
the  right  opposite  Ka-knan-tnn,  the  left  outside  the  high  road.  One 
hattery  in  centre  and  one  on  right  in  action. 
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plain  in  a  northerly  direction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Russians 
intended  to  retreat,  but  at  nightfall  they  were  still  holding 
their  positions.  At  5.30  p.m.  Imamura  sent  forward  one  and  a 
half  l^ttalions  to  a  ridge  in  front,  opposite  Ku-kuau-tun.  Late 
in  the  day  the  Umezawa  Brigade  and  the  2nd  Division  came 
up  in  line  with  the  12th  Division  on  the  left  and  right  respec- 
tively. It  was  shortly  after  midday  that  part  of  the  2nd 
Division  captured  a  portion  of  the  Russian  position  north  of 
Chang-chia-lou-tzu.  On  asking  a  staff  oflScer  of  the  12th 
Division  afterwards  why  the  division  did  not  attack  on  this 
day,  he  said,  "It  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  Army 
for  attack  at  certain  places  such  as  Chen-chien-hu-tun  and 
elsewhere.  The  2nd  Division  was  unable  to  concentrate  at  the 
place  ordered."  The  12th  Division  camped  at  Ta-yao,  two  miles 
south-west  of  Chen-chien-hu-tun. 

Before  dawn  on  the  15th  March  the  Russians  had  abandoned  I6th 
their  position  on  the  Fan  Ho,  and  blowing  up  the  railway  bridge, 
had  fallen  back  on  Tieh-ling.  There,  it  was  soon  known,  that 
they  were  holding  a  strong  position.  At  dawn  the  12th 
Division  occupied  the  hills  immediately  north  of  the  river  just 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.  No  further  advance  was  made  this 
day.  In  the  afternoon  i'rom  the  new  Japanese  line  the  Russian 
stores  and  cantonment  at  Tieh-ling  could  be  seen  in  flames. 
At  4  p.m.,  after  crossing  the  Fan  Ho  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
ice  was  melting  rapidly,  I  watched  the  Umezawa  Brigeide  on 
the  plain  marching  in  three  columns*  parallel  to  the  railway 
towards  Tieh-ling.  The  plain  is  very  flat  and  devoid  of  cover, 
except  that  afforded  by  villages.  At  4.15  p.m.  a  Russian  battery 
to  the  west,  covering  the  retreat  of  at  least  a  regiment  which 
was  making  for  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Liao  west  of  Tieh- 
ling,  opened  on  the  lett  flank  guard.  The  range  was  slightly 
over  2,000  yards.  The  two  battalions  with  their  lirst  line  pack- 
horses  took  cover  at  once  behind  the  railway  embankment  which 
is  about  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  halted.  On  this  the  battery 
turned  its  shrapnel  on  the  main  body  which  had  just  passed 
the  village  of  Liao-hai-tun.  After  momentary  hesitation,  the 
main  body  (marching  in  close  order  in  column)  changed  its 
course  to  the  right  lor  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  get 
cover  in  some  undulating  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
bordering  the  plain.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  especially  among  the  pack  animals, 
but  after  that,  each  company,  acting  under  its  commander, 
rapidly  moved  to  the  right  in  whatever  formation  he  ordered. 
The  beittery  shelled  for  twenty  minutes,  the  Japanese  losing 
only  10  men,  but  some  pack  animals  were  also  lost.  The  gons 
of  the  brigade  did  not  come  into  action,  nor  could  I  see  them 
anywhere.  Apparently  bad  scouting  and  lack  of  cover  were 
the  reason  why  a  battery  was  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  advance 

*  Sketch  not  reproduced.    It  showed  a  inain  body  with  two  battalions 
left  flank  guard  and  one  battalion  rig^t  flank  gnard.  ^ 
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of  a  brigade.*  At  4.30  p.m.  another  Russian  battery  opened 
from  a  hill  east  of  Tieh-ling  city,  but  without  effect.  The 
III./47th  (Shimamura)  occupied  Liao-hai-tun  as  soon  as  the 
Umezawa  Brigade  had  passed  that  village.  In  the  meantime 
the  strong  north-west  wind  gi*eatly  assisted  the  con6agration 
in  the  Russian  cantonment,  carrying  the  smoke  over  the  tower, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  Tieh-ling  itself  was  burning.  This 
burning  of  stores  foretold  to  a  certainty  that  a  further  retreat 
of  the  Russians  was  imminent.  The  Shimamura  Brigade 
camped  this  night  at  Eu-kuan-tun  and  villages  south-west  of 
it,  the  above-mentioned  battalions  remaining  at  Liao-hai-tun. 
Head-Quarters  canjped  at  Chen-chien-hu-tun. 

The  divisional  orders  issued  this  evening  were  as  follows : — 
*'  The  2nd  Division  being  on  the  right,  and  the  Umezawa 
Brigade  being  on  the  left,  the  12th  Division  will  take 
the  main  road.  The  Imamura  Brigade  will  be  the 
main  body  and  the  Shimamura  Brigade  the  advanced 
guard." 

At  1  am.  on  the  1 6th  lUarch  an  officer's  patrol  of  the  Ya-lu 
Army  entered  Tieh-ling,  followed  an  hour  later  by  a  company 
of  the  14th  Regiment  which  had  been  sent  on  ahead  by  Major- 
General  Shimamura.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Umezawa  Brigade 
entered  by  different  gates.  Divisional  Head-Quarters  left  Chen- 
chien-hu-tun  at  5  a.m.  and  rode  to  Hsin-tun  (E  2  s.w.),  there 
joining  the  main  road.  Tbe  Shimamura  Brigade  in  advance 
joined  the  main  road  at  Liao-hai-tun,  and  marched  to  Tieh-ling. 
As  the  ice  would  not  bear,  the  field  guns  had  to  march  vid 
Hsin-tun.  The  Imamura  Brigade  left  its  position  before 
dawn,  and  concentrated  at  Liao-hai-tun  at  8  o'clock.  Thence  it 
moved  on  Tieh-ling.  Leaving  head-quarters  at  Hsin-tun,  I  rode 
over  to  the  railway  bridge.  I  had  seen  through  my  glasses  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1 4th  a  party  of  Russians  collect  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  centre  piers.  It  was  therefore  the  more  surprising 
that  the  piers  were  still  untouched  and  sound.  The  bridge  is  a 
girder  one,  with  two  piers  in  the  river  bed.  The  enemy  had 
blown  up  the  roadway  between  these  piers  and  nothing  more. 
The  ends  of  the  broken  girders  were  lying  on  the  river  bed. 
Repairs  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  difficult,  nor  should  they  be 
a  lengthy  process.  The  banks  of  the  Fan  Ho  at  the  bridge  are 
higher  than  is  usually  the  case  with  a  Manchurian  river  flowing 
through  a  plain,  i.e.,  about  eight  feet  high.  At  its  deepest  part 
the  river  was  not  more  than  three  feet,  but  of  course  after  rain 
it  must  often  be  double  that  depth.  There  were  so  many 
bridges  to  blow  up  between  Mukden  and  the  Sungari,  that  no 
doubt  the  Russians  were  economical  of  their  dynamite. 

I  reached  Tieh-ling  at  10  a.m.,  and  found  that  the  Shima- 
mura Brigade  had  already  arrived,  and  was  halted  outside  the 
north-east  gate  of  the  town.  A  hurried  look  at  the  Russian 
entrenchments  immediately  south   of  the  town  was  all  there 

*  Again  the  paucity  of  oavalry.— -J.B.J. 
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WAS  time  for.  They  were  similar  to,  but  not  as  strong  as,  those 
immediately  south  of  Liao-yang,  and  included  one  or  two  small 
redoubts.  Japanese  officers  told  me  the  frontage  of  the 
Tieh-ling  position  was  too  small  for  the  Russians  to  hold 
against  their  forces  advancing  on  a  wide  front.  The  canton- 
ment was  still  burning,  but  by  no  means  had  all  the  houses 
been  set  on  fire.  The  general  appearance  and  size  of  the  city 
was  similar  to  that  of  Liao-yang.  It  was  untouched,  and  the 
only  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Russians  was  a  battery  on  the 
hills  to  the  north,  which  once  a  minute  sent  a  shell  into  the 
cantonment. 

As  mentioned  before,  Imamura  reached  Liao-hai-tun  at 
8  a.nL  As  up  to  now  Tieh-ling  had  been  the  objective  of  the 
12th  and  2nd  Divisions,  the  Umezawa  Brigade,  and  the  10th 
Division  (Fourth  Army),  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  was  to 
be  expected  on  their  arrival,  and  it  was  thought  that  there 
would  probably  be  some  trouble  in  each  division  getting  its 
supplies.  This  would  tend  towards  delaying  the  pursuii  The 
12th  Division,  however,  had  still  four  days'  food,  and  could 
therefore  proceed  at  once,  avoiding  the  confusion  that  might 
arise  in  a  comparatively  speaking  small  town.  Lieut.-Qeneral 
Inouye  therefore  determined  to  press  on  towards  Eai-yuan 
(F  1),  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect  on  arrival  at  Liao-hai-tun, 
Imamura  left  that  place  for  Tieh-ling  at  8.30  a.m.  The  objective 
of  the  division  was  Chung-ku.  On  Imamura  leaving  Liao-hai- 
tun,  the  24bh  Regiment,  one  troop,  one  mountain  battery,  and 
one  company  of  engineers  were  sent  to  the  east  as  right  flank 
guard.  They  moved  by  a  road  more  or  less  parallel  to  and  east 
of  the  main  road.  The  movements  of  this  force  are  described 
further  on.  At  11.30  am.,  Imamura  reached  the  north-ea«t 
side  of  Tieh-ling,  and  was  ordered,  as  soon  as  the  men  had  their 
food,  to  take  the  46th  Regiment,  two  batteries  of  mountain 
artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  and  some  of  the  medical 
corps,  to  advance  along  the  banks  of  the  Liao  as  far  as  Hei- 
chia-tun  (E  1)  and  to  occupy  the  hills  north-west  of  it,  t.tf.,  a 
ridge  running  parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chung-ku  to  Hei- 
chia-tun.  The  movements  of  Imamuras  force  are  described 
further  on. 

The  Advanced  Guard  (ShiTnamura)  at  Chung-ku* — After 
a  halt  at  Tieh-ling  for  the  men  to  eat  their  midday  meal, 
Shimamura,  sending  out  one  battalion  of  the  1 4th  Regiment  as 
left  flank  guard,  advanced  along  the  main  road  to  Eai-yuan. 
His  advanced  guard  reached  San-tao-pu  (E  1/2),  at  3  p.m.  As 
will  be  seen  further  on,  that  the  left  flank  guard  was  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  Imamura  came  up  and  relieved  it.  Following  in 
rear  of  Shimamura,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more,  the 
Divisional  Head-Quarters  marched  with  the  Awaibara  Brigade — 
in  reserve.  When  Shimamura  rode  into  San-tao-pu,  he  found 
the  head  of  the  column  halted  at  the  north-east    end  of  the 

*  See  square  S  1,  Hap  61. 
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village,  and  about  two  companies  of  Russian  infantry  could  be 
clearly  seen  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  close 
to  Chung-ku.  The  range  from  the  end  of  the  village  to  the 
Russians  was  between  3,000  and  4,000  yards.  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  not  on  the  sky  line,  but  in  full  view,  slightly  down 
the  face  of  the  slope.  They  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  I 
imagined  that  they  must  be  entrenching,  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  as  I  discovered  on  visiting  the  spot  next  morning.  This 
extraordinary  procedure  must  have  been  by  way  of  bluff. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  general  sent 
back  at  once  for  the  gims,  one  battery  of  which  arriving  first 
came  into  action  and  opened  fire  at  3.15  p.m.  in  a  compound  on 
the  east  of  the  road.  These  guns  fired  over  the  compound  wall 
(seven  feet  high),  standing  back  from  it.  A  slight  mirage  pre- 
vented the  range  from  being  quickly  ascertained,  and  the  guns 
fired  short.  The  two  Russian  companies  appeared  to  take 
matters  very  easily  at  first,  but  in  about  ten  minutes  they 
began  to  retire  very  deliberately  by  the  road.  At  3.25  p.nL  a 
Russian  half  battery  replied  from  a  position  in  rear  of  Chung-ku, 
which  was  never  located  during  the  action.  The  accuracy  of 
the  first  Japanese  battery  increasing,  and  another  having 
arrived  and  opened  on  the  fiat  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  infantry  became  more  hurried,  and  it 
quickly  disappeared  over  the  rise,  leaving,  as  I  saw  next  morn- 
ing, only  five  dead.  At  3.40  p.m.  the  third  battery  came  up, 
and  opened  fire  from  behind  a  compound  wall.  At  the  same 
time  the  infantry  (47th  Regiment)  advanced  from  the  east  side 
of  the  village.    The  following  was  their  formation  : — 
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for  the  Russian  infantry  in  Chung-ku  than  for  the  Russian 
guns,  as  the  Japanese  artillery  searched  the  village  thoroughly. 

At  4  p.m.  the  Russian  guns  were  shelling  occasionally,  at 
one  time  the  Japanese  right  and  centre  batteries,  at  another 
time  the  infantry,  but  with  little  effect.  The  advance  of  the 
47th  Regiment  was  very  slow,  for  it  was  waiting  for  the  14tb 
to  come  up  on  its  right,  along  and  among  the  hills  east  of  the 
road. 

At  4.25  p.m.  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  I./47th  were 
hugging  the  hills  close  by  to  avoid  the  enemy's  shells.  The 
squadron,  in  advance  of  the  14th,  in  the  meantime  had  seized 
an  excellent  observation  post  in  the  hills  from  which  to  observe 
the  enemy's  movements.  It  also  kept  touch  with  the  24th 
Regiment.  One  of  its  advanced  patrols  could  be  seen  clearly 
from  San-tao-pu,  dismounted  and  taking  cover  most  care- 
fully. 

At  4.30  pjn.  the  Russian  guns  shelled  the  advancing  infantry 
moving  slowly  with  frequent  halts. 

At  4.50  p.m.  the  14th  Regiment  was  moving  forward  among 
the  hills  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  47th.  The  14th  was 
never  fired  on  by  the  Russian  gims  throughout  the  action. 

At  5.15  p.m.  brisk  rifle  fire  broke  out  on  the  west  front  of 
Chung-ku,  when  the  6th  and  7th  Companies  of  the  47th  were 
in  action.  On  this  the  Japanese  guns  commenced  to  shell  this 
village  rapidly,  using  salvoes  by  batteries  and  half  batteries 
This  lasted  for  over  two  minutes.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
before  heard  Japanese  guns  fire  so  rapidly.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  enemy's  guns  which  had  been  silent  (perhaps  owing  to 
the  immense  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  that  rose  from  the  village 
and  obscured  the  view)  opened  again  on  the  infantry. 

At  6  p.m.  the  14th  Regiment  began  to  bring  up  its  right 
shoulder,  its  right  companies  coming  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  towards  the  crest  of  the  rise  on  which  the  two  Rusfcdan 
companies  had  originally  been  seen.  About  the  same  time  the 
47th  entered  Chung-ku  and  was  firing  heavily  on  the  now 
retreating  enemy. 

At  6.15  p.m.  the  III./47th  left  San-tao-pu  and  advanced 
rapidly  on  Chung-ku. 

At  6.50  p.m.  (just  as  it  was  getting  dark)  musketry  had 
died  away,  but  the  enemy's  guns  were  firincjr  for  a  few  minutes 
from  a  new  position  north  of  Chung-ku.  Major-General 
Shimamura  had  already  proceeded  with  two  batteries  to  that 
village  where  the  position  for  the  night  is  shown  on  the  sketch.* 
The  3rd  Battery  remained  at  San-tao-po. 

During  the  advance  the  47th  only  lost  two  or  three  men  from 
artillery  fire.  The  left  flank  guard  of  Shimamura,  III./l4th, 
had  halted  and  faced  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
relieved  by  Imamura  and  rejoined  the  regiment  in  the  evening. 

*  Not  reproduced.  Il  showed  12  oompftnieB  oocapying  the  edge  of 
Ohniig«ka  and  the  rest  of  the  foroe  in  the  nllilge. 
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The  47th  lost  half  a  dozen  men,  the  14th  lost  47.  The  casual- 
ties of  the  Russians  were  unknown,  but  18  were  taken 
prisoners. 

As  regards  the  Russian  strength,  the  cavalry  observing  from 
the  hills  estimated  that  at  the  commencement  there  were  about 
two  regiments  of  infantry  in  and  in  rear  of  Chung-kxL  At 
Shou-shan-kan-pu  (F  1)  there  was  about  a  division.  In  and 
about  Ssu-chai-tzu  (E  1)  and  Wu-chia-tun  (E  1)  there  was 
about  an  army  corps.  The  Chinese  said  the  last  body  of  the 
enemy  left  San-tao-pu  at  dawn.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
actually  more  than  a  battalion  opposing  the  Japanese  in 
Chung-ku.  No  doubt  the  two  regiments  which  the  Japanese 
cavalry  saw  would  have  been  available  had  their  presence  in 
the  action  been  required,  but  it  seems  as  if  Chung-ku  was  what 
may  be  termed  a  subsidiary  rear  guard  position,  the  real  one 
being  a  couple  of  miles  further  on.  The  peculiar  conduct  of 
the  two  Russian  companies  lends  colour  to  this,  especially  as 
taking  up  a  subsidiary  rear  guard  position  with  a  small  force  in 
addition  to  holding  a  main  rear  guard  position  is  a  favourite 
manoeuvre  with  the  Russians. 

When  visiting  the  viDage  of  Chung-ku  next  morning  I 
failed  to  find  the  enemy's  gun  position,  but  afterwards  Japanese 
officers  said  that  it  was  in  rear  of  the  village  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  its  south  face.  Indirect  fire  must  have  been  used, 
and  probably  there  was  an  observation  post  on  one  of  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  Several  walls  on  the  southern  face  of  the  village 
had  been  loopholed,  but  otherwise  no  measures  had  been  taken 
for  putting  it  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Movements  of  the  Right  Flank  Gvurd, — ^As  mentioned  before, 
the  right  flank  guard  moved  from  Liao-hai-tun  (E  2)  east  of 
Tieh-ling.  It  reached  Yu-kou  just  before  3  p.m.  Here  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Russians  (one  battalion,  one  squadron,  four 
guns)  were  at  Ma-chia-tzu  (F  2)  and  Chin-chia-tzu  (E  2  N.E.). 
On  the  Russian  half-battery  opening  on  it  the  force  deployed 
for  attack ;  but  little  happened  except  an  exchange  of  fire 
between  the  jijuns  of  both  sides,  for  the  Russians  kept  stea^ly 
retreating.  Before  sunset  the  force  occupied  the  hills  south- 
east of  Chung-ku.  Here  it  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Later, 
information  came  in  that  the  enemy  in  front  of  it  had  been  the 
rear  guard  of  a  division  which  was  on  the  point  of  making  for 
Eai-yuan,  vid  Meng-chia-kou  (F  1),  along  the  valley  that  runs 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  that  place  up  to  the  railway. 
However,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Chung-ku,  the  division 
changed  its  course  to  the  north-east,  and  entered  a  country  as 
mountainous  as  the  roads  were  bad.  After  great  difficulties  it 
was  eventually  heard  to  have  reached  a  point  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Kai-yuan. 

Movements  of  the  Left  Flank  ijtvard. — The  strength  and 
orders  of  the  left  flank  guard  have  been  already  given.  Shortly 
after  midday  Imamura  despatched  a  battalion  to  the  hills  north 
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of  Tieh-ling  to  protect  that  flaoak,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
force  began  to  move  along  the  Liao.  The  colonel  of  the  46  th 
commanded  the  advanced  guard.  At  3.10  p.m.  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  a  point  about  3,000  yards  south  of  Yin-shui- 
tun  (E  2  north),  and  suddenly  came  under  the  fire  of  a  battery 
on  the  hills.  On  this  the  2nd  Battalion  changed  its  direction 
and  went  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  close  to  the  river,  while  the 
Ist  Battalion  continued  moving  over  the  high  ground  to  the  west. 
Owing  to  difficulties  of  the  ground  the  Ist  Battalion  dropped 
somewhat  behind  the  2nd  Battalion,  which  reached  the  high 
ground  north  of  Yin-shui-tun  tirst.  Hurrying  on  to  conform  to 
the  movement  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  the  Ist  came  under  the  fire 
of  the  Russian  guns,  which  had  taken  up  another  position  close 
to  Kao-liu-tun.  The  1st  Battalion  halted  at  Shou-tao-tzu.* 
The  sketchf  shows  the  position  of  the  2nd  Battalion  and  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  regiment,  who  on  arrival  received 
information  from  the  cavalry  patrols  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  infantry  was  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Yin-niu-tun 
with  a  battery  in  position  just  west  of  them.  A  section  of 
infantry  was  sent  along  the  river  to  threaten  the  Russian  left, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  troops  on  the  hill  immediately 
north-east  of  Yin-niu-tun  retired  on  its  approach.  It  was  now 
6  pjn.,  and  the  1st  Battalion  had  commenced  preparing  the  men's 
suppers  in  Shou-tao-tzu,*  the  commander  supposing  that  as  it 
was  late,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  further  fighting.  A  few 
minutes  after  6  p.m.  the  Ist  Battalion  got  orders  to  move  to  the 
ground  north-west  of  Yin-shui-tun,  and  it  arrived  there  at 
6.15  p.m.  The  sketchf  shows  the  situation  at  this  time.  Ever 
since  the  arrival  of  the  5th  and  Gth  Companies  (the  two  deployed) 
there  had  been  continuous  "  sniping  '*  going  on  across  the  river, 
and  the  companies  had  been  heavily  shelled,  though  suffering 
no  loss. 

At  6.20  p.m.  the  enemy's  battery  retired. 

At  6.35  p.m.  one  of  the  two  mountain  batteries  opened  fire 
from  the  position  marked  on  the  sketch.t  They  fired  until  dusk. 
On  the  mountain  battery  opening,  the  Russians  returned  and 
replied.  The  valley  in  front  of  the  two  companies  of  the  2nd 
Battalion  being  2,000  yards  wide,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
advance  in  that  direction  difficult,  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  determined  to  take  the  bulk  of  his  force  across  the 
Lmo  and  attack  the  enemy  vid  Hei-chia-tun  and  Shih-shou-tao, 
leaving  the  two  companies  of  the  2nd  Battalion  where  they 
were.  Accordingly,  before  starting  he  sent  word  to  the  two 
companies  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  On  the  river  bank,  just 
before  crossing,   the  colonel  received    a   message  by  orderly 

•  Immediately  south  of  Yin-shui-tnn. 

t  Not  reproduced.  It  showed  two  companies  of  II./46  deplored  and 
two  in  support  north-east  of  Yin-shui-tun,  with  Na  2  Company,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  I./46,  behind  it  The  0.0.  Begiment  was  with  No.  2 
Company*  and  two  mountain  guns  were  on  the  left  of  tiie  snpporte. 
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from  the  two  companies  asking  for  orders,  so  apparently  tliis 
mesisage  had  never  reached  tbem.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
the  messenger  had  been  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  on  the  way, 
unknown  to  anybody.  The  colonel  thereupon  repeated  his 
order,  which  was  that  the  5th  and  6th  Companies  should  stand 
fast  while  the  rest  of  the  force  would  move  in  an  easterly 
direction  and  so  avoid  the  valley.  At  about  this  time  (between 
8  and  9  p.m.)  a  battalion  from  the  divisional  reserve  arrived 
at  Hei-chia-tun,  and  on  arrival  of  the  46th  at  ShihH3hou-tao,  it 
prolonged  the  latter^s  right  The  crossing  b^an  at  9.15  p.in., 
and  by  10  p.m.  Shibnahou-tao  had  been  reached.  A  fire  was 
lighted  at  this  village  to  acquaint  the  two  companies  of  the 
arrival  there  and  the  farther  advance.  The  two  companies  at 
once  crossed  the  valley  in  front  of  them  and  river,  but  the 
enemy  had  gone.  After  crossing  the  river  the  5th  and  6th 
Companies  arrived  at  Hon  Shin-fu-ying*  and  the  whole 
battalion  concentrated  there.  At  about  midnight  the  colonel 
ordered  a  further  advance  into  the  hilla  At  1  a.m.  both 
battalions  met  the  enemy ;  in  the  case  of  the  2nd  Battalion  the 
Russians  soon  retired,  but  those  in  front  of  the  1st  Battalion 
kept  up  rifle  fire  for  at  least  an  hour.  By  4.30  a.m.  the  last 
Bijssians  had  retreated. 

The  following  incident  occurred  with  the  1st  Battalion  while 
advancing; :  The  fii*st  line  (one  section)  of  the  3rd  Company,  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  a  gully,  came  under  wild  but  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy  on  the  far  side.  The  section  lay  down,  and 
it%  two  supporting  sections  opened  fire  over  it,  the  width  of  the 
gully  being  about  three  hundred  yards  (darkness  prevented 
the  actual  distance  beini;  known).  Heavy  musketry  went  on 
for  nearly  an  hour,  but  there  was  little  to  show  for  it  next 
morning,  for  the  enemy  only  left  one  dead  man  behind.  The 
only  Japanese  casualty  all  day  was  the  above-mentioned 
orderly. 

According  to  a  divisional  order,  the  force  was  to  occupy 
the  line  Wang-kuan-pao-tunf — Yin-shui-tun  for  the  night,  so 
Imamura  put  the  3rd  Battalion,  which  had  been  in  reserve  all 
day,  in  position  as  marked  on  the  sketch.^  The  general  with 
one  company,  two  batteries,  and  the  engineer  company,  got  to 
Hei-chia-tun  at  njidnight,  where  he  halted.  The  troops  slept 
where  they  were  in  the  open,  except  the  regimental  reserve, 
which  was  in  houses.  The  Russians  against  Imamura  were  in 
all  probability  the  flank  guard  of  a  column  which  was  seen 
moving  north  on  the  plain  to  the  north  and  north-west.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  contact  with  Imamura  was  about  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  but  perhaps  only  a  battalion  actually 
opposed  him 

•  Not  on  map ;  it  is  between  Shih-sbon-tao  and  Yin-nin-tnn. 
t  Not  on  map;  it  is  just  north  of  Hei-ohia-ton. 

X  Not  reproduced.    It  showed  three  companies  at  Yin-shai-tun  and 
one,  with  the  engineer  company,  at  Hei-ohia-ton. 
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The  Divisional  Head-Quarters  and  reserve  passed  the  night 
at  San-tao-pu  (E  1/2).  In  the  night  came  orders  for  the 
12th  Division  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  retire  next  day  on 
Tieh-ling. 

The   Divisional   Head-Quarters  got  to  Tieh-ling  with  the  17th  Mi 
rear  parties  of  the  division  at  3.15  p.m.  on  the  17th.     In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  10th  Division  took  up  the  pursuit.     The 
12th  Division  halted  for  the  night  at  Tieh-ling. 

On   the   18th  the  division  marched  to  Tsui-chen-pu  (E  2  18th  Mi 
south)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho,  and  south-east  of  Tieh- 
ling.     Quarters  were  taken  up  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

CaJBv/dties. — The  total  casualties  of  the  1 2th  Division  at  the 
battle  of  Mukden  were  1,300  odd,  of  which  the  Awaibara 
Brigade  lost  the  smallest  number,  i.e.,  74  killed  and  308 
wounded. 

The  small  arm  ammunition  expended  was  a?  follows : — 
The  Shimamura  Brigade  -        -     189,387  rounds. 

„     Imamura  „  -  -     388,560       „ 

„    Awaibara         „  -         -        -       35,751       „ 


Total   -  -     613,698       „ 

The  Weather  during  the  Battle, — At  first  the  frost  was  most 
severe,  but  when  the  pursuit  began,  its  severity  lessened  night, 
by  night.  The  snow  storms  were  not  heavy,  and  when  snow 
fell  the  wind  always  dropped.  The  snow  never  lay  more  than 
three  inches  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  melted  it  in  a  few 
hours.  On  account  of  the  wind  dropping,  one  did  not  feel  as 
cold  when  it  was  snowing  as  at  other  times.  Every  other  day 
before  the  pursuit  began  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  but  it. 
nearly  always  abated  at  night.  After  leaving  the  Sha  Ho  we 
had  sunny  weather,  and  the  days  were  pleasant  when  there  was 
no  north  wind.  The  sand  storm  on  the  9th  March  was  unique, . 
and  covered  the  whole  country  for  miles.  The  dry  and  dusty 
nature  of  the  soil  was  the  cause,  but  perhaps  the  movements  of 
troops  and  transport  made  it  worse  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Curiously  enough,  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  namely,  the 
Sha  Ho,  Hun  Ho,  Fan  Ho,  and  Tieh-ling  Ho  (branch  of  the 
Liao,  which  flows  past  Tieh-ling  on  the  north  side),  melted  after 
we  had  crossed  them,  i.e.,  it  was  not  till  then  that  they  ceased 
to  bear.  The  ice  on  the  Tieh-ling  Ho  just  sufficed  to  bear  the 
guns  when  the  division  returned  to  Tieh-ling  on  the  17th  March. 

(2) — Supply  cmd  Traneport* 

(1)  First  line  transport  (light)  consists  of  pack  animals.    It 
accompanies  troops.    It  carries  no  food 

«  Bee  Map  61. 
•    Mtt94.  T 
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(2)  Second  line  transport  consists  of  pack  animals  canying 
one  day's  food,  in  order  of  regiments  and  battalions. 

These  are  followed  by — 

(3)  Four  supply  columns,  each  consisting  of  about  500  ]>ack 
animals. 

Although  operations  began  on  the  26th  February,  no  forward 
movement  was  made  until  the  7th  March,  so  the  troops  were 
supplied  between  these  dates  as  they  were  throughout  the 
winter:  that  is  to  say,  the  Right  and  Centre  Columns  were 
supplied  from  Hsiang-shan-tzu  (E  6),  and  the  Left  Column  from 
Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  6).  As  the  road  from  these  depdts  was 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  view  and  shells,  the  transport  was  done 
by  night. 

Before  the  battle  the  following  rations  were  issued  to  the 
troops : — 

4  days'  rations  carried  by  the  man. 

(1)  2    days'    rations     in     biscuit    and    one    day 

in  uncooked  rice,  to  which  were  added  75 
Tnomme  (9|  oz.)  of  katstw-boshi  (dried  fish), 
45  momme  (5  j  oz.)  of  tinned  beef,  and  15 
momTne  (IJ  oz.)  of  sugar.  No  salt  issued, 
as  there  is  salt  in  the  tinned  beef. 
=  3  days'  emergency  or  reserve  rations. 

(2)  1  days'  ration  of  biscuit  (180  momme  =  22^ 

oz.)    with    30    momme  (3i    oz.)    of  sugar 
and  35  mxym/rm  (4}  oz.)  of  sugar  candy. 
=  1  day's  ration. 
Second  line  transport — 

(3)  1  day's  ration  (either  rice  or  biscuit). 
=  1  day. 

Supply  columns — 

(4)  4  days'  rations  (3  ordinary,  1  reserve). 
=  4  days. 

Total  =  9  days. 


%,€,,  1  day's  ration  in  use,  and  8  days'  rations  in  hand. 
Cavalry  horses : 

(1)  On  each  saddle,  1  day's  ration  -  =1  day. 

(2)  2  days*  rations  in  2nd  line  transport      =     2  days. 

(3)  4  days'  rations  in  the  supply  columns    =     4  days. 


Total       =     7  days. 


In  addition  to  above,  bullocks  were  driven  along  ahead  of 
the  supply  colunms.  Tbe  katsuo-boahi  has  been  known  to  the 
Japanese  for  centuries  as  being  particularly  good  for  appeasing 
hunger. 
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The  following  is  a  diary  of  the  movements  of  the  second 
line  transport*  during  the  advance  of  the  division,  which  began 
on  the  8th  March : — 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  were  at  Kao-shih-tun  (D  4  aR.).  8th  Maa 
The  troops  camped  late  in  the  evening,  so  the  order  was  given 
that  any  troops  unable  to  be  supplied  by  the  second  line 
transport  should  use  what  was  carried  on  the  man,  and  that 
next  morning  (9th)  the  supply  column  would  be  at  Shan-cheng- 
tzuf  to  fill  up  the  second  line  transport 

Divisional    Head-Quarters   reached   Ssu-fang-tai   (D/E   4).  9th 
In  the  evening  the  troops  leceived  rations  from  the  second  line 
transport,  which  filled  up  at  Ssu-fang-tai  the  same  day. 

This  evening  the  Divisional  Head-Quarters  halted  at  Ta-kou  10th 
(E  4    north).     The  troops  were   supplied   by   the   second  line 
transport,  wliich,  filling  up  the  same  day  at  Ssu-fang-tai,  returned 
to  the  troops  on  the  11th. 

Divisional  Head-Quarters  reached  Yao-pu   (D    3)  and   the  11th 
bulk   of  the   troops  were  at  Yi-lu.     The  troops  drew  rations 
from  the  second  line  transport,  which  did  not  fill  up  again  this 
day. 

Troops  halted.  As  there  was  a  quantity  of  figs  and  chickens  12th 
in  the  villages,  each  unit  bought  suflScient  to  amount  to  a 
half-day's  ration,  which  was  added  to  the  ordinary  issue.  In 
dealing  with  the  inhabitants  "  Catch,  kill,  and  pay  "  was  the 
rule.  The  second  line  transport  filled  up  at  Wang-chen-tunJ 
and  Pao-chia-lou-tzu  §  Making  a  journey  to  each  place  and 
back  again,  it  got  rations  for  the  12th  and  13th. 

Tliis  afternoon  the  Divisional  Heard-Quarters  were  at  Kn-  13th 
chia-tzu  (D  3  n.e.).     The  second   line   transport  supplied  the 
troops,  and  filled  up  from  the  supply  column  at  Shu-lin-tzu 
<D  3  S.E.). 

The  division  halted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.     The  l*th 
second  line  transport  supplied  the  troops  and  filled  up  from  the 
supply  column  at  Yao-shih-tun  (close  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (D  3  N.E.). 

The  division  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.     The  I5th 
second  line  transport  supplied  the  troops  and  filled  up  at  Yao- 
shih-tun  (close  to  Ku-chia-tzu). 

The  advanced  troops  arrived  at  Chung-ku.     It  was  a  long  ICth  ; 
march,  so  the  troops  had  to  use  the  rations  they  carried.     In 
the  morning  the  second  line  transport  had  been  at  Chen-chien- 
hu-tan.     From  there  it  went  and  filled  up  at  Yao-shih-tun.    It 
could  not,  therefore,  reach  the  division  this  day. 

•  £fe0di«gram,  p.  840. 

t  3)  miles  soatn  of  Kao-shih-ton. 

t  North  of  Shih-tai  (D  3  8.1.),  5  milae  east  of  Pa-ho. 

§  Soaih  of  8hih-tai,  on  the  Ha-shan-pu  road. 
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th 


Hh  Mar. 


The  first  orders  to  the  division  were  to  retam  to  TBoi-chezi-pir 
(E  2  S.E.  of  Tieh-ling),  but  the  second  line  transport  was  ahnead^ 
on  the  way  to  Tieh-ling  when  the  order  reached  it.  It  then 
turned  back,  but  later  received  another  order  that  the  division 
would  halt  at  Tieh-ling.  By  that  time  it  was  too  late«  so  the 
men  again  ate  the  rations  they  carried. 

The  division  marched  to  and  was  quartered  in  various  villages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fan  Ho.  Tsui-chen-pu  (the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  village)  was  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Tieh- 
ling.  The  regimental  (second  line)  transport  supplied  the 
troops. 


DISTRIBUTING 
STATION 


1 


Troops. 


Second  line  transport. 


Field  magasines,  under  chief  of 
intendance,  but  on  arrival  the 
line  of  communication  staff  takea 
them  over. 


'T^, 


columns 
lese  carts. 


(train).        IU> 


A 


s     Last  line  of  oommuniuation  post. 


Chinese  carts,  &o. 


Line  of  communication  post. 


From  the  Ist  until  the  7th  March  the  stations  of  the  columns 
were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Column  at  Hsiang-shan-tzu-tung-kou  (E  5  south). 

2nd  Column  at  Liwj-mu-yen-tzu.* 

3rd  and  4th  Columns  at  Mien-hua-pu-tzu  (D  6  K.E.). 

The  1st  Column  worked  between  Yin-chiang-pu-tzu  (D  6 
N.E.)  and  Hsiang-shan-tzu-tung-kou.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
Columns  between  the  last  line  of  communication  post  at  Ta-yao 
(S.E.  of  Yen-tai  Colliery :  D  6)  and   Yin-chiang-pu-tzu,  which 


*  Not  on  map ;  it  is  near  Hsi-tao-chieh  (D  6). 
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\  the  field  magazine.  Live  bullocks  and  vegetables  were  sent 
from  Pan-la-shan-tzu  (Army  Head-Quarters  and  two  miles  north 
of  Yen-tai  Colliery)  to  Yin-chiang-pu-tzu,  the  latter  by  Chinese 
carts. 

Movements  of  Supply  Columna, — The  following  is  a  diary  of 
the  movements  of  the  supply  columns  during  the  advance  of  the 
division  which  began  on  tiie  8th  March : — 

The  columns  moved  as  follow  : — Ist  Colupin  to   Lokaa,*  8tli  Xi 
2nd  Column  to  Shang-ping-tai-tzu  (D  5  S.E.),  3rd  Column  to 
Tien-chia-tzu  (half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu,  E  6 
N.W.),  4th  Column  to  Hsi-tao-chieh  (D  6  N.E.). 

The  1st  Column  transferred  rations  to  a  magazine  at  Ssu-  9th  Ma 
f&ng-tai  (D/E  4)  and  camped  at  Fun-chia-tai — a  neighbouring 
village  not  marked  on  map — for  the  night.  It  travelled  25  miles, 
a  dustHstorm  raging  most  of  the  time.  The  2nd  C!olumn  went 
to  Linshih-chai  (E  4  west)  and  halted.  The  3rd  Column  went 
to  Yang-chia-tsai  (not  marked  on  map ;  it  is  3}  miles  south  of 
Ssu-faj^-tai).  The  4th  Column  went  to  Tung-tai  (E  4  west) — a 
place  south  of  the  Mukden-Fashun  railway  and  Ssu-fang-tai 
From  Hsi-tao-chieh  (D  6)  to  Tung-tai  is  about  30  miles.  Next 
day  the  4th  Column  was  transferred  to  the  Awaibara  Brigade 
{which  had  become  Army  reserve)  and  the  division  henceforth 
worked  with  three  supply  columns  instead  of  four.  The 
composition  of  the  three  columns  was  not  altered. 

The  Ist  Column  went  to  Pai-shen-chai  (D  5  east),  which  10th  II 
village  the  last  line  of  communication  post  also  reached  this  day. 
Tt  filled  up  and  returned  to  Shang-Jou-tzu,  a  village  close  to 
Ta  Chang-wang-chai  (D  4  S.E.).  The  2nd  Column  supplied  the 
magazine  at  Sra-fang-tai  and  remained  at  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  (south- 
west of  Ssu-fang-tai)  for  the  night.  The  3rd  Column  going 
io  Ssu-fang-tai  and  handing  over  its  rations  there,  stayed  at 
9iang-lou-tzu  for  the  night. 

The  1st  Column  handing  over  its  rations  to  the  intermediate  11th  II 
despatch  magazine  at  Shang-lou-tzu,t  went  back  to  Pai-shen- 
chai,  and  filling  up  there,  returned  to  Shang-lou-tzu  for  the 
night.  The  2nd  Column  went  to  Shang-lou-tzu,  and  filling  up 
l^ere,  retmned  to  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  (D  4  east).  The  3rd  Column 
went  back  to  Pai-shen-chai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Shang- 
lou-tzu  for  the  night.  This  day  the  last  line  of  communication 
post  advanced  to  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  S.E.). 

The  Ist  Column  went  back  to  Chu-chia-tun,  filled  up,  and  12th  II 
went  to  Pao-chia-lou-tzu^  (north  of  the  Hun  Ho).    The  2nd 
Column  went  to  Waog-chen-tun^  and  handed  over  rations  to 

*  I  regnX  I  cannot  find  it  on  any  map.— J.  B.  J. 

t  Near  Ta  Cbang-wang-cliai  (D  4  8.x.).    %  North  of  Shih-tai  (D.  8  8.x.). 
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the  distributing  station  there.  It  stayed  at  Sfaih-tai  ihot 
night.  The  3rd  Column  went  to  PaiHsben-chai  (D  5  east),  filled 
up,  and  returned  to  Ta-wa-pu-tzu  (D  4  east)  for  the  night. 

The  1st  Column  went  to  Chu-chia-tun  (D  4  8.E.),  and  filling 
up  there,  returned  to  Shang-lon-tzu*  for  the  night.  Th»  2nd 
Column  going  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up  and  returned  to  Shih-tai 
for  the  night.  The  3rd  Column  went  to  Shn-lin-tzu  (D  3  east) 
and  handed  over  rations  to  the  field  magazine  there,  which 
opened  on  the  same  day.    There  it  stayed  for  the  night. 

h  Xar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Shu-lin-tzu  and  stayed  there — 
still  loaded.  The  2nd  Column  handed  over  its  rations  to  the 
magazine  at  Shu-lin-tzu  and  returned  to  Shih-tai.  Tbe  3rd 
Column  went  to  Ta  Wa-pu-tzu  and  stayed  there  empty.  The 
last  line  of  communication  post  advanced  to  Yao-shih-tun  (south 
of  Shu-lin-tzu  and  22J  miles  south-east  of  Tieh-ling).t 

^  Xar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Tao-shih-tun  and  handing  over 
rations  there,  returned  to  Shu-lin-tzu.  The  2nd  Column  went 
to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Shih-tai.  The  3rd 
Column  went  to  Ssu-fang^tai,  filled  up  there,  and  went  to 
Chu-chan  (right  bank  of  Uun  Ho)  for  the  night  The  last 
line  of  communication  post  advanced  to  Ssu-fang-tai. 

L  Mar.  The  1st  Column  went  to  Sau-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned 
to  Ta  Piao-tun  (6  miles  west  of  Ssu-fang-tai).  The  2nd  Column 
rested  at  Shih-tai.  The  3rd  Column  went  to  Yao-shih-tun, 
close  to  Ku-chia-tzu  (D  3  n.e).  Eu-chia-tzu  was  the  Divisional 
Head-Quarters  on  the  13th.  Arriving  at  Yao-shih-tun,  the  3rd 
Column  handed  over  rations  there  and  returned  to  Chu-chaa 
(D  4  eaat). 

.  Mar.  The  Ist  Cohimn  went  to  Shu-lin-tzu  (D  3  east)  and  stayed 

there  the  night.  The  2nd  Column  went  to  Yao-shih-tun  (near 
(Ku-chia-tzu)  and  stayed  there  for  tbe  night.  The  3rd  Column 
went  to  Ssu-fang-tai,  filled  up,  and  returned  to  Chu-chem  for 
the  night. 


(3) — RemarJcs  by  a  Medical  Officer,  12th  Division. 

After  the  battle,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  medical  officer 
of  the  12th  Division,  who  very  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
information: — "Two  pairs  of  socks  axe  a  neceesity  in  such 
"  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing,  but  they  must  not 
"  be  tight  in  the  boots,  i.e.,  the  boots  must  be  made  sufficiently 
"  large  to  admit  of  two  pairs,  otherwise  frost-bite  is  caused. 
"  Socks  wetted  by  melting  snow  cause  frost-bite.     To  obviate 

*  Near  Ta  Chnng-wang-cbai  (D  4  s.e.). 

t  It  must,  however,  be  hetween  Cha-chia-tnn  (D  4  s.£.)t  last  line  of 
communication  post  on  the  11th,  and  Ssu-fang-tai  (D/E  4),  the  last  line 
of  commonication  post,  on  the  15th. 
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"  this,  the  men,  in  addition  to  the  two  pairs  they  wore,  carried 
"  a  third  pair  for  change.  We  got  great  experience  at  Hei- 
'^  kou-tai  on  the  subject,  for  several  doctors  from  the  division 
"  went  out  to  the  %hting  to  study  the  question.  For  warmth 
"  for  the  feet  there  is  nothing  like  the  Chinese  shoe  with  grass 
"  in  it.  The  men  wear  it  sometimes,  and  at  first  feel  the  want 
"  of  heels,  especially  when  climbing,  but  tbey  soon  get 
"  accustomed  to  it  and  like  it  very  much.  The  fur  goatskin 
"  waistcoat  is  excellent.  During  fighting  the  overcoat  is  usually 
"  worn,  not  the  waistcoat,  which  is  carried.  To  wear  both 
"  together  is  inconvenient.  The  cloth  toe-caps  are  excellent, 
"  for  the  toe  is  as  a  rule  the  first  part  to  be  attacked  by  the 
"  frost-bite.  The  boots,  of  course,  myisi  be  roomy  enough  for 
"  them.  Mittens  are  useless  and  inconvenient.  I  think  a  pair 
'*  of  leather  gloves  with  the  fur  inside  would  be  best.  The 
"  fingers  must  be  separate.  Certainly  the  hood  is  most  useful  in 
*'  snowy  and  severe  weather.  We  used  it  in  the  Chino- Japanese 
"  war  ten  years  ago.  During  this  last  battle  not  one  woimded 
*'  soldier  of  the  division  sufiered  from  frost-bite.  There  were 
'*  only  two  cases  of  frost-bite.  It  was  otherwise  at  Hei-kou- 
"  tai.  Nor  had  we  any  case  of  pneumonia.  Dust,  so  far,  has 
"  only  very  slightly  affected  the  men's  eyes,  and  that  only 
"  temporarily.  * 

"In  my  opinion  the  stretcher  bearers  are  not  numerous 
"  enougL  For  two  hundred  wounded  in  an  action  I  should 
"  like  three  doctors  and  fourteen  assistants.  I  do  not  approve 
"  of  the  bearer  companies  not  being  under  the  immediate  com- 
**  mand  of  the  doctors.  I  think  the  British  system  is  the  best. 
"  I  would  mount  all  doctors.  At  the  battle  of  Mukden  our 
"  field  hospitals  were  established  three  times,  i.e.,  at  Huo-lien 
"  (D/E  6),  Shang  Shih-chiao-tzu  (E  6  N.w.)  and  Li^shih-chia 
"  (E  4  west).  1,300  men  were  treated  in  the  hospitals,  of  which 
"  some  were  sick  and  some  came  from  other  divisions.  Living 
"  underground  at  the  Sha  Ho  did  the  men  no  harm,  for  they 
*'  were  given  a  lot  of  exercise.  In  fact,  their  health  was  better 
"  than  it  was  during  the  halt  at  Feng-huang-cheng." 

(4) — Remarl'8  by  Infantry  Officers. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  remarks  made  by  brigadiers, 
regimental  and  battalion  commanders  of  infantry,  on  their  own 
branch  of  the  service  during  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  in  answer  to  my  questions.  It  was  remark- 
able, when  comparing  the  different  answers,  how  much  they 
agreed : — 

The  Infantry  Attack  by  Day. — A  major-general  remarked  : 
^  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  altering  our  infantry 
attack  regulations — ^they  allow  sufficient  latitude  already." 
This  is  the  answer  I  have  received  from  all  officers  I  have 
questioned.  Japanese  officers  were  all  agreed  that  in  normal 
dicumstances  fire  should  be  opened  at  1,000  metres  (1,1 00  yardi») 
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from  the  defences,  the  reason  given  being  that  opening  fire 
earlier  is  a  waste  of  time,  for  then  it  takes  longer  to  establish 
"fire  superiority."  The  majority  agree  that  when  attacking 
over  the  flat,  or  when  there  is  little  cover,  this  fire  snperiorily 
is  obtained  as  a  rule  between  600-400  metres  (660-440  yards) 
from  the  enemy,  supposing  that  the  latter  is  not  very  strongly 
entrenched.  A  colonel  commanding  a  raiment  which  has  seen 
as  much  fighting  as  any  in  the  First  Army  said,  "  In  attacking 
over  the  flat,  or  over  ground  where  little  cover  can  be  obtained, 
the  heaviest  casualties  occur  at  about  400  metres  (440  yards) 
as  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  we  inflict  at  that  time  great  loss 
on  the  enemy  also."  A  captain  who  has  been  fighting  since  the 
landing  of  the  troops  in  Korea  said,  ^'  Within  300  yajrds  of  the 
enemy  our  losses  are  comparatively  small"  He  was  not  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  cases  in  which  the  enemy  was  strongly 
entrenched.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that,  under  the 
above  circumstances,  more  men  are  lost  during  the  advance  when 
lying  down  and  firing  than  when  making  rushes.*  In  a  hilly 
'Country  they  say  the  contrary  is  the  case,  i.e.,  more  casualties 
occur  when  moving  from  point  to  point  than  when  lying  down 
and  firing.  According  to  the  regulations,  when  a  regiment  is 
-deployed  for  attack,  the  battalion  commanders  give  orders  for 
rushes.  When  a  battalion  is  deployed  for  attack,  company 
•commanders  may  give  orders,  but  if  practicable  the  battalion 
commanders  give  orders.t 

Night  Attacks. — Of  the  general  advisability  of  night  attacks 
all  approve,  and  most  agree  that  before  making  one  the  enemy's 
position  should  be  well  reconnoitred.  One  colonel  said  he  did 
not  think  that  they  were  advisable  with  large  forces :  a  large 
force  in  this  war  being  a  division  at  least.  As  a  means  of 
getting  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy's  line  they  were  most 
useful.  Frequent  night  attacks  are  inadvisable,  but  often  there 
are  positions  that  cannot  be  taken  by  day,  but  can  be  taken  by 
night.  As  in  a  night  attack  there  is  no  danger  from  the  enemy's 
artillery,  some  officers  think  that  losses  are  less  than  in  one  by 
day,  and  all  agree  that,  if  successful,  greater  loss  is  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  than  by  day,  for  he  loses  heavily  when  falling  back 
after  being  driven  from  his  line. 

Night  Attack  Formations, — These  vary  according  to  the 
enemy's  position  and  the  ground.  In  the  battle  of  Liao-yang, 
I  gave  a  short  account  J  of  the  night  fighting  at  Ta  Ta-lien-kou, 
and  the  formations  employed.  This  was  an  example  of  close 
formations  which  seem  to  be  generally  used  in  the  attack  on 

*  An  ordinary  rush  is  50  paces.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
commonly  the  rushes  at-e  made  by  at  least  a  company  at  a  time,  supposing 
that  the  attack  is  being  made  by  a  regiment  or  more. — J.  B.  J. 

t  No  better  example  of  an  attack  across  the  open,  up  to  date  in  this 
war,  can  be  found  than  that  of  the  Okasaki  Brigade  (2nd  Division)  at  the 
battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.— J.  B.  .T. 

J  See  Vol.  I.,  pages  42^7. 
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Pieo-niu-lu-pu  and  the  Bussian  trenches  north  of  it — the  for- 
mations were  line.  The  battalion  moving  againet  the  village 
had  three  companies  in  the  first  line  and  one  company  in  reserve. 
A  colonel  said,  "  Don't  fire  too  soon  is  our  motto,  and  it  has 
invariably  succeeded.  If  we  fire  prematurely,  the  enemy  marks 
our  position  and  further  advance  is  delayed.  After  all,  the 
bayonet  is  best.  Although  bayonets  are  always  fixed,  the  rifles 
of  all  troops  in  a  night  attack  (including  the  reserves)  are  loaded. 
Ordinary  foot-gear  is  used  by  the  men.  They  tread  lightly  (to 
this  they  are  trained)  and  do  not  crawl  or  stoop. 

Various  Remarks  on  Night  Attacks. — ^A  captain  who  has 
been  in  the  field  since  the  war  began  said,  "  Hand-to-hand 
fighting,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  lasts  generally  a  few 
minut^,  but  at  Ta  Ta-lien-kou  (mentioned  above)  we  fought 
hand-to-hand  for  ten  minutes — a  regular  rn/Ue  in  which  we 
were  very  much  crowded  together.  The  Bussian  bayonet,  as 
you  must  have  remarked,  has  no  edge,  so  in  the  case  of  the  two 
men  killed  with  my  sword,  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
bayonet  in  my  left  hand  ;  this  has  often  been  a  disadvantage  to 
the  BuRsian  infantry."  In  answer  to  a  further  question  he  said, 
"  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  revolver — you  have  no  time  to 
reload.  The  Bussian  officers  use  it  much  more  than  we  do." 
A  colonel  said,  "  The  reason  we  are  always  successful  in  night 
attacks  or  in  defence  by  night  is  that  the  enemy  always  fires 
too  soon  or  too  high.  However,  lately  (he  was  speaking  after 
the  battle  of  Mukden)  the  enemy  has  learned  to  do  better  and 
reserve  his  fire  moi'e. 

Defence  at  Night. — When  attacked  at  night  the  Japanese 
often  allow  the  enemy  to  get  within  from  one  hundred  to  fifty 
paces  before  individual  fire  is  opened  and  hand-grenades  are 
thrown.  One  colonel  (and  there  are  many  that  hold  the  same 
opinion)  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  when  attacked,  the 
best  plan  was  to  **  fire  as  soon  as  you  know  the  whereabouts 
of  your  enemy."  As  far  as  a  regiment  is  concerned,  the  rule  is 
to  put  the  reserve  in  one  place  and  not  to  distribute  it.  At 
night  all  bayonets  are  fixed  and  rifles  loaded.  The  posting  of 
sentries  at  night  depends  on  many  considerations.  When  the 
Japanese  line  is  on  a  ridge,  a  section  is  often  put  one  hundred 
yards  down  the  slope  with  sentries  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
it  again.  In  answer  to  a  question  re  the  employment  of  a  wire 
to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  rifle  at  night,  a  colonel  who 
was  in  the  severe  night  fighting  when  the  Japanese  defended 
Pen-hsi-hu  during  the  batUe  of  the  Sha  Ho,  said,  "  The  wire 
dodge  is,  like  many  other  things,  excellent  in  theory  but  useless 
in  real  war.  Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  in  defending  a  fort. 
In  peace  time,  by  way  of  impressing  upon  the  men  the  necessity 
of  firing  low,  it  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  to  practice." 

Remarks  on  the  holding  of  Ground  dose  to  the  Enemy's 
Trenches,  after  seizvng  it  in  a  Night  Attack. — ^A  colonel  said, 
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"  When  close  to  the  enemy  at  night  and  baited — that  is  to  say, 
when  occupying  such  a  position  as  Imamura  did  daring  the 
three  days  before  the  pursuit  began — we  do  not  put  sentries 
out  in  front,  but  keep  them  in  the  firing  line,  at  night. 
Usually  one  or  two  per  company."  This  is  not  the  invariable 
rule,  for  considerations  of  ground  and  proximity  to  the  enemy 
must  be  regarded ;  the  oolcmel  commanding  the  other  rc^ment 
of  the  Imamura  Brigade  said/' We  had  patrols  of  three  men 
each  out  fifty  paces  in  front  of  the  line.  On  the  approach  q£ 
the  enemy  they  fired  and  came  back  into  the  line."  On  such 
occasions,  the  food  is  cooked  under  cover  in  i*ear  and  sent 
forward  when  it  is  dark.  Halted  in  such  positions  the 
emergency  rations  are  often  a  necessity.  In  tbe  position  men- 
tioned above  the  nights  were  extremely  cold,  but  the  men  had 
only  greatcoats  (not  very  thick)  and  fur  goatskin  waistcoats. 
In  a  very  few  places  charcoal  could  be  used. 

Chrenadea. — I  have  already  given  a  description. of  their  use. 
All  officers  agree  as  to  their  utility  and  destructive  power. 

Ammunition. — A  regimental  commander  told  me  that  as 
the  war  went  on,  the  Japanese  had  discovered  that  the  men 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  good  deal  more  than  was  supposed 
at  first.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  each 
man  of  his  regiment  carried  500  roimds,  and  when  the  pursuit 
began  perhaps  some  as  much  as  600  rounds,  owing  to  casualties 
in  the  interval.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  with  every 
regiment,  e.g.f  in  another  regiment  of  the  12th  Division  each 
man  carried  250  rounds  at  the  commencement  of*  the  battle. 
The  men  like  carrying  as  much  as  possible.  Each  man  is  told 
that  when  wounded,  he  is,  if  possible,  to  hand  over  his  ammuni- 
tion to  an  unwounded  comrade.  The  rule  about  tbe  ammunition 
of  a  dead  soldier  is  that  if  it  is  found  by  the  stretcher-bearers, 
it  is  handed  over  to  the  division.  It  is  afterwards  reissued  to 
his  regiment. 

Machine  Guns. — All  officers  are  enthusiastic  about  them. 
All  agree  that  their  chief  rdle  is  defence,  even  at  night,  and 
that  they  are  extremely  useful  in  attack.  During  the  battle  of 
Mukden  machine  guns  were  used  very  much  in  the  attack  by 
the  Japanese,  but  it  seems  that  the  casualties  of  the  machine  gun 
detachments  were  very  heavy  indeed ;  one  commander  thought 
them  especially  useful  in  pursuit. 

The  Blue  Sack. — This  is  a  sort  of  long  cylindrical  cotton  bag, 
open  at  both  ends.*  It  is  carried  over  the  shoulder  across  the 
back,  and  its  ends  knotted  in  front  on  the  chest.  In  fact,  it  is 
worn  more  or  less  en  bandouliere.  When  the  knapsack  is 
temporarily  abandoned  on  going  into  action,  the  most  necessary 

*  It  is  elsewhere  described  as  :~6  feet  6  inches  long  with  both  ends 
open ;  it  is  8}  inohes  across  when  laid  fiat.  It  is  made  of  blae  drill, 
doubled,  and  is  sewn  down  the  centre  so  as  to  form  two  long  compart^ 
ments. 
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articles,  such  as  food,  ammunition,  shirt,  &c.,  are  transferred  to 
this  blae  sack.  It  is  worn  for  lightness  sake  in  lieu  of  the 
knapsack.  In  the  fighting  at  Hei-kou-tai,  some  regiments  kept 
their  knapsacks  and  foimd  them  a  great  impediment. 

Obstacles. — The  majority  of  officers  consider  barbed  wire  the 
best.  They  have  a  poor  opinion  of  military  pits  with  an 
entanglement  above  them,  for  they  say  that  a  certain  amount 
of  cover  can  be  obtained  in  them,  and  if  a  soldier  has  an  iron 
hook,  he  can  reach  up  and  tear  down  the  wire  fairly  easily. 

Officers  with  a  Company. — Most  commanders  would  like  the 
numbers  increased.  They  think  there  are  not  enough  to  control 
the  men  when  deployed. 

Boots, — The  men  of  the  12th  Division  who  landed  in  Korea 
are  now  wearing  their  fifth  pair  of  boots  or  shoes.  The  latter 
were  not  a  success,  and  as  regards  the  former,  improvement  is 
very  necessary. 

Other  Equipment. — The  putties  are  considered  excellent  in 
lieu  of  the  gaiters  originally  worn.  The  uniform  was  too  ti^t 
at. first.  The  haversack  is  most  useful.  The  men  do  very  well 
with  the  ordinary  cap,  covered  with  khaki  in  the  summer, 
although  it  is  not  suitable  as  a  summer  covering  for  the  head. 

Rifle  Barrels. — Up  to  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Mukden  there 
has  b^n  no  sign  of  deterioration  in  the  rifle  barrels.  The  oil 
gets  frozen  sometimes  and  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
lock. 

Emergency  Ration. — The  ration  is  used  by  order  of  regi- 
mental commanders,  but  the  fact  must  be  reported  to  Divisional 
Staff.  On  urgent  occasions,  surbordinates  may  order  its  use, 
and  report  having  done  so. 

The  Shooting  of  Uie  Rv^sian  Infantry. — The  majority  of  the 
officers  consider  that  it  is  not  good,  and  varies  a  great  deal 
according  to  the  regiment.  One  colonel  said,  "  I  think  they 
shoot  well  enough  at  extreme  ranges,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
opening  of  fire  too  early  is  a  bad  sign." 
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<14)  Port  Arthur.— Operations  in  the  Kuan-tong 
Peninsula  from  26th  May  to  31st  July  1904. 


Report  by  Capi  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry. 


Plate. 
Sketch  Map  of  the  Kuan-tong  Peninsula  -         -     Map  6S. 


Forces  Erhgaged. — The  Japanese  troops  which  actually  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan  consisted  of  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  4th 
Divisions  with  the  Ist  Independent  Field  Artillery  Brigade. 
The  Srd  Division  had  detached  the  34th  Regiment  towards  Pu- 
lan-tien  (Port  Adams)  before  the  battle.  This  regiment,  together 
with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  some  artiUery  belonging  to  the 
4th  Division,  were  placed  under  the  commander  of  the  5tb 
Division  and  &eed  north  during  the  battle,  being  opposed  by  a 
Russian  force  of  about  a  regiment  of  infantry  with  some  cavalry. 
Portions  of  the  6th  Japanese  Division  were  landing  about  this 
time — some  18  miles  away — and  their  11th  Division  was  close 
at  hand.  This  last  had  disembarked  at  Yen-tai  Wan,  where  the 
6th  Division  was  also  landing,  on  the  24th  May,  and  rested 
near  there  until  the  26th.  On  the  27th  it  reached  Chin-cfaou 
(Kinchau).* 

The  4th  Division  faced  north  after  Nan  Shan,  with  the  5th 
Division  on  its  ri^t  (east).  The  1st  and  3rd  Divisions  advanced 
south  after  the  battle,  the  latter  on  the  left.  It  was  a  detach- 
ment of  Nakamura's  Brigade  of  the  Ist  Division,  however,  which 
occupied  Liu-shu-tun  on  the  27th,  and  Dalny  on  the  29th  May. 
The  remainder  of  the  force  began  entrenching  itself  oa  the 
heights  east  of  Lake  Pei-pu-tzu>ya. 

On  the  29th  a  redistribution  of  units  took  place.  The  Srd 
DivisioQ  was  relieved  by  the  11th  and  marched  northwards  as 
the  right  wing  of  the  Second  (General  Oku's)  Army.  The 
newly  formed  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  had  meanwhile 
arrived  at  Chin-chou  and  assumed  direction  of  the  operations 
in  the  Kuan-tung  Peninsula. 

The  boldness  of  the  Japanese  in  attacking  the  strong  Nan 
Shan  position  without  (as  it  was  then  supposed)  leaving  any 
reserves  to  provide  against  a  reverse,  was  at  the  time  much 
commented  upon;  in  reality,  however,  their  strategy  here 
£ 1 

•  See  Map  08. 
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displayed  the  caution  that  characterized  it  throughout  the 
campaign. 

liarly  in  June  the  Third  Army  Head-Quarters  moved  from 
Cbin-chou  to  Lake  Pei-pu-tzu-ya ;  the  divisions  had  occupied 
the  line  An-tzu  Shan — ^Ta-tzu  Shan  on  the  30th  May.  The  11th 
Division  on  the  left  advanced  along  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  metalled  roads  -which  the  Russians  had  built  across  the 
Euan-tung  Peninsula  to  some  three  miles  west  of  Dalny,  where 
it  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  a  line  of  low  foot-hills.  The 
22nd  Brigade  of  this  division  had  one  regiment  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  the  43rd  to  the  north  of  it ;  this  regiment  had  one 
battalion  in  the  front  line  and  two  in  support ;  the  left  regiment 
— the  12th — had  all  three  battalions  in  the  front  line.  The  two 
mountain  batteries  with  this  brigade  were  placed — one  on  the 
western  of  two  knolls  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tzu  Shan  (point 
183),  the  other  on  a  knoll  immediately  north  of  the  main  road 
(south-east  of  point  272).  The  rest  of  the  divisional  artillery 
was  further  to  the  rear.  The  two  knolls  just  referred  to  ^ere 
provided  with  shelter  pits  and  splinterproof  cover.  Along  the 
hills  immediately  in  front  ran  shelter  trenches^  traced  so  as 
to  cover  the  approaches  from  the  valleys.  On  a  spur  of  the 
272-Metre  Height  was  a  closed  work,  and  the  position  was 
farther  strengthened  by  wire  entanglementR. 

The  trenches  were  well  placed  with  reference  to  the  ground, 
but  appeared  hardly  deep  enough  to  give  protection  against 
plunging  fire. 

The  10th  Brigade  (of  the  11th  Division)  was  directed  to 
march  on  Li-chia-tun,  and  occupied  the  heights  south-east  of 
that  place.  The  ground  on  the  northern  slope  of  this  range  was 
80  steep  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  troops  on  the  top 
became  a  source  of  great  difficulty ;  it  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand,  and  much  of  it  was  spilt  on  the  way. 

llie  positions  occupied  by  the  1st  Division  were  not  visited 
by  the  foreign  attaches. 

At  this  period  the  Russian  garrison  of  Port  Arthur  was 
known  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  forces  advancing  to  the 
investment.  The  Japanese,  therefore  observed  every  precaution 
against  counter-attacks  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  enemy.  From  some  captured  artillerymen 
they  ascertained  the  following  particulars : — 

The  enemy's  line  extended  from  Hou  Mu-kang-tzu  (on  the 
north)  through  Han-chia-tun  to  Ling-shui-ho-tzu.  The  section 
Hou  Mu-kang-tzu — Han-chia-tnn  was  held  by  the  4th  Division 
(General  Fock).  That  on  the  south  being  occupied  by  the  7th 
Division  (General  Eondratenko).  The  4th  Division  comprised 
the  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th  East  Siberian  Rifle  Begunents^ 
the  7th  Division,  the  25th,  26th,  27th  and  28th.  Each  of  the 
above  regiments  consisted  of  three  four-company  battalions. 

The  5th  East  Siberian  Sharpshooters— not  included  in  & 
divisional  cadre — also  formed  part  of  the  force.    After  Nan. 
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Shan  one  company  of  this  regiment  had  only  26  men  out  of  250 
left,  and  the  whole  regiment  had  lost  700  killed  and  300 
wounded.  The  high  proportion  of  killed  i9  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  wounded  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  bottom 
tiers  of  trenches  and  were  left  to  die,  being  hit  again  and  again 
in  some  cases. 

According  to  statements  by  officers  of  the  Third  Army 
Head-Quarter  Staff,  the  3rd  East  Siberian  Rifles  (1st  Division  L 
East  Siberian  Army  Coqis)  and  the  9th  and  12th  East  Siberian 
Rifles — both  belonging  to  the  3rd  Division  DX  East  Siberian 
Army  Corps  were  alsf)  in  the  fortress ;  the  last-named  division 
was  Genoxkl  Stessel's  proper  command. 

There  remained  in  Port  Arthur,  besides,  two  battalions  of 
fortress  infantiy,  about  two  cavalry  squadrons  and  three  dep6t 
battalions.  The  Japanese  did  not  know  of  the  presence  of 
these  fortress  battalions  until  the  prisoners  told  tiiem  of  it 
The  de|)dt  battalions  were  formed  in  Siberia  just  before  the 
war  from  men  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age ;  these 
were  absorbed  into  line  battalions  to  make  good  losses  as  tiie 
operations  progressed,  their  places  being  taken  by  all  the 
aole^bodied  men  in  Port  Arthur.  In  (Edition  the  garrison 
comprised  the  regular  complement  of  fortress  and  divisional 
artillery  and  some  five  hundred  volunteers ;  these  last — so  it 
was  reported  by  Russian  refugees  at  Chifu — ^were  allowed  to 
enlist,  regardless  of  nationality.  In  spite  of  these  reinforce- 
ments the  companies  in  the  fighting  units  did  not  usually 
exceed  150  to  180  men. 

Operations  of  iJie  2oth  and  2Qth  June  1904. — Towards  the 
end  of  June  the  Ist  Reserve  Brigade  arrived  from  Japan  and 
was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Ist  Divi- 
sion ;  a  Naval  Brigade  was  also  added  to  General  Nogi's  forces. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  Hsiao-ping-tao  (on  the 
south  coast)  and  the  heights  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it, 
and  also  to  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Chien  Shan  and  Wai-tou 
Shan.  From  the  peculiarly  shaped  rocky  summit  of  the  latter 
eminence,  their  observation  parties  could  see  everything  that 
was  passing  in  and  around  Dalny.  Hsiao-ping-tao  anchorage 
formed  a  convenient  torpedo  depdt,  and  not  only  was  it  desired 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  its  use,  but  also  to  provide  for  the 
Japanese  flotilla  a  base  as  near  as  possible  to  Port  Arthur. 

For  some  three  miles  v/est  of  Dalny,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  central  and  southern  main  roads  bifurcate,  the  country  is 
low-lying  and  partially  cultivated.  Then  comes  a  series  of  low 
ridges  which  increase  in  height  and  steepness  as  one  moves 
westward,  until  finally  one  finds  oneself  amongst  a  sea  of 
towering  heights  ranging  from  800  to  1,200  feet— with  salients 
running  out  from  3ienL  Between  these,  run  narrow  sandy 
valleys  in  which  nestle  groves  of  trees  and  Chinese  villages. 
In  July  and  August  (the  rainy  season)  numerous  streams  make 
their  way  through  these  valleys  to  the  sea. 
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The  steepness  of  the  slopes  usually  enabled  the  heights  to 
be  captured  without  much  loss,  but  for  the  same  reason  the 
enemy  suffered  comparatively  little  in  retreating,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  artillery  fire  to  bear  upon  them.  Moreover, 
the  endless  succession  of  positions  available,  greatly  retarded 
the  progress  of  offensive  operations. 

The  bulk  of  the  fighting  described  below  naturally  fell  upon 
the  Japanese  left,  the  1st  Division  on  the  right  merely  moving 
forward.  This  division  was  divided  into  two  columns,  of  which 
the  left  column  only  fought  a  few  insignificant  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy  round  Pan-tao. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  June  three  columns  were  formed 
from  the  11th  Division. 

The  right  column  was  directed  on  Lan-ni-chao. 
The  centre  column  was  directed  on   Ling-shui-ho-tzu  and 
Chu-chuang-tzu-kon. 

The  left  column  moved  along  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  main  roads. 

The  bulk  of  the  division  and  its  head-quarters  were  with 
the  centre  column. 

The  advanced  guards  of  each   column  struck  the  Bussian  26th  Jn 
outposts  before  sunrise  on  the  26th.     Marching  on  in  the  dark- 
ness they  drove  the  retreating  enemy  before  them  towards  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  in  the  south,  while  the  right  column  captured  the 
heights  last  of  Lan-ni-chcu)  after  a  slight  resistance. 

The  Russians  evacuated  Wai-tou  Shan,  and  between  9  and 
10  a.m.  the  commander  of  the  11th  Division  was  on  this  height. 
This  division  was  at  the  time  occupying  the  liue  Han-chia-tun — 
Shuang-ting  Shan,  and  the  left  of  the  1st  Division  moved  up 
to  join  hands  with  it.  The  main  hostile  forces  had  not  been 
encountered  so  far.  By  reconnaisances  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy  occupied  the  following  positions,  in  front  of  the 
11th  Division : — 

From  Lan-ni-chao  in  the  north  to  the  cross-roads  1,500  yards 
north  of  Chien  Shan  (marked  x  on  map),  thence  it  formed  a 
salient  round  Chien  Shan  peak,  and  continued  along  the  ridge 
south-south-west  of  it,  but  not  quite  to  Ta-shih-tung.  Here  it 
formed  a  deep  re-entering  angle,  the  extreme  right  being  bent 
forward  so  as  to  occupy  the  summit  of  Lao-tso  Shan. 

For  the  actual  attack  on  Chien  Shan  the  main  bodies  of 
the  different  columns  assembled  at  Chu-chuang-tzu-kou,  where 
three  attacking  columns  were  again  formed.  A  portion  of  the 
22Dd  Brigade,  with  part  of  the  divisional  artillery,  formed 
Hie  right  column,  which  was  to  advance  vi&  Lan-ni-chao,  the 
43rd  Begiment  and  one  battery  formed  the  centre,  aad  the 
12th  Begiment  with  the  re6t  of  the  artillery  was  on  the  left 
The  central  column  was  to  advance  on  the  peak,  and  the  left 
one  on  to  the  spur  of  Chien  Shan. 

The  Bussian  fleet  appeared  on  the  scene  at  this  juncture, 
as  it  had  done  on  sevend  previous  occasions,  and  bombarded 
the  Japanese  left.    The  rocky  sides  of  the  hills  about  here  are 
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abuiMiantly  pitted  with  shell  marks,  testifying  to  the  severity 
ut  thtf  bombardmenL  The  arrival  of  some  Japanese  warships, 
however,  quickly  caused  the  Bnssian  ships  to  withdraw.  The 
Kustoau  tield  guns  oontinaed  firing  from  positions  west  of  the 
Chiuu  Shau  ridge :  on  the  mountain  itself  they  had  placed  • 
machine  guus. 

About  12.30  pan.  the  43rd  Regiment  advanced,  with  nearly 
iUl  itei  men  in  the  tirst  ]ine.  Two  companies  struck  a  fongasse, 
but  no  one  was  iujured.  The  Russians  now  dragged  field  pieces 
uu  to  Chieu  Shan,  but  only  about  four  rounds  per  gun  had  been 
Wvwi  I'roiu  these  when  they  were  silenced.  The  commander  of 
I  he  uiouutaiu  battery  which  had  accompanied  the  advanced 
i^uard  of  the  centre  column,  had  by  a  clever  manoeuvre  got  his 
batterv  ou  to  a  knoll  some  3,000  yards  south-east  of  Chien 
Sliau  by  12.S0  p.m.,  and  thence  bombarded  the  enemy  on  the 
heights.*  Between  3  and  4  p.m.  two  batteries  belonging  to 
the  right  column  came  into  action  on  the  Lan-ni-cbao  heights 
t^^aiuat  Chien  Shan.  At  5.30  p.m.  the  peak  was  occupied.  In 
luldition  to  the  Russian  infantry,  two  hostile  batteries  and 
l\»ur  Q-^nx.  quick-firers  defended  the  crest.  The  two  last  were 
capture  J,  together  with  about  200  shells.  Some  40  Russian 
vleail  were  found  on  Chien  Shan.  The  Japanese  11th  Division 
!iki>t  iu  this  day's  tightin<c  about  150  men. 

Nt>ticettble  features  about  these  operations  were : — 

1)  The  weakness  of  the  apparently  formidable   Chien 
Shan  position.     When  the  peak  had  been  captured, 
an  enterprise  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the 
steep  zig-zag  approach  on  the  east,  the  strongly 
fortified  spur  running  south-west,   was  rendered 
untenable.     The  trenches  along  it  were  seen  into 
from  the  top  and  were  so  traced  that  the  occupants 
could  only  fire  to  their  immediate  front  (south- 
east), 
^2)  The  ettective  way  in  which  both  fleets  were  able  to 
intervene  in  the  land  operations,  as  they  had  done 
at  Nan  Shan. 
'I'ho  loft  v>f  the  Russians  only  retreated  a  very  short  distance 
iiiUr  this  fl^htiug,  but  on  their  right  they  had  receded  a  good 
Avii\  .  I  hi'  now  jHisition  on  this  wing  ran  along  the  heighte  of 
\n  (i.u  Liu^s  and  the  ridge  south  of  these  as  far  as  the  valley 
wrti-Mf    Th  .nhih  tung — thenceforward  it  almost  coincided  with 
ikiii     uci'm'itul    \iofoiv   the   26th   June,   the   extreme   right   on 
i.;io  t.ui  Shuu  Wix\^  now  practically  an  advanced  position. 

\ftvi  thi*  c^ijaure  of  Chien  Shan  the  Japanese  11th  Division 

^.uiiid  \ia\k  iii-clmi»   with  one  regiment  of  its  right  brigade, 

.!i<'^tliii    lo^immt  oiH^upying  Chien  Shan  itself.     Of  the  left 

•jji^iik   mu«.  Witiiliou,  increased  later  on  to  one  regiment,  held 

■iv  t)iii.»uc\    u»   tho  valley  at  Ta-shih-tung,   the   rest   of   the 

*    I  i.v  MUAiiiw>u  ul'  them)  guns  is  marked  Y  on  the  map. — C.  Y. 
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l>rigade  oocupying  ShUang-ting  Shan  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  12th  Regiment  on  the  i6th  after  a  slight  skirmish. 

Ruaaian  Cotrnter-attcLcka  Jrom  Srd  to  6th  Jvly  1904. —  3rd  July. 
Realizing  -too  late  the  supreme  importance  of  Chien  Shan 
the  Russian  commander  made  determined  efforts  to  retake  it. 
Between  1  and  2  p.m.  on  the  3rd  July  a  force  of  iDfantiy,  at 
least  two  hundred  strong,  supported  by  about  eight  guns, 
attacked  the  Japanese  positions  about  Chien  Shan;  it  w&s 
reinforced  about  4.30  p.m.  and  made  a  determined  assault, 
which  the  Japanese  repulsed  with  difficulty. 

At  5.20  p.m.  four  hostile  guns  took  up  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heights  west  of  Ta-shih-tung,  and  shelled 
the  J^Minese.  The  hostile  infantry  along  the  whole  line  retired 
about  7  p.m.,  but  the  guns  remained  in  position.  At  8.30  p.m. 
a  tixrod  of  about  a  battalion  advanced  with  bands  playing  from 
the  direction  of  Ta-po  Shan,  but  was  repulsed  by  a  Japanese 
counter-attack.  On  the  same  day,  at  5.30  &m.,  the  Japanese 
outpnats  on  Lao-tso  Shan  noticed  signs  of  the  enemy  advancing, 
and  after  a  fire-fight  which  continued  throughout  the  morning, 
the  Rusaians,  being  reinforced,  drove  in  the  Japanese  outposts. 
At  8.50  p.m.  two  Russian  columns  advanced  in  close  order  down 
the  valley  north  of  Lao-tso  Shan.  They  were  heavily  fired  on 
fay  Japanese  artillery  on  Sbuang-ting  Shan  (312-Metre  Height) 
and  retired  in  confusion.  At  6.30  p.m.  Russian  infantry 
appeared  on  the  south  of  Lao-tso  Shan,  and  at  6.45  p.m.  four 
guns  in  the  vaUey  north  of  the  above  height  poured  a  galling 
fire  on  to  the  Japanese  left.  Although  silenced  by  artillery 
fire,  ihey  retained  their  positions  throughout  the  night. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  4th  July  a  Russian  company  on  the  hills  4th  JiUj. 
1,100  yards  north  of  Cha-kou  fired  on  the  Japanese  recon- 
ndtoing  ]mtroI&  From  adjoining  heights,  bodies  of  Russians 
kept  np  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Japanese  position  on  the  hills 
iK^-east  of  ran-tao.  The  right  batteries  of  the  11th 
Divisional  Artillery,  compelled  the  enemy  in  this  part  of  the 
^Id  to  take  shelter. 

Skirmislung  took  place  on  the  same  day  between  the 
Japanese  and  weak  Russian  detachments,  supported  by  artillery, 
^nich  had  advanced  to  the  heights  east  of  Nan  Cha-kou. 

From  1  a.m.  until  7  a.m.  on  the  4th,  the  Russians  made 
^  Beriea  of  assaults  upon  Chien  Shan  and  the  spur  to  the  south 
^f  it,  with  bodies  of  ever-increasing  strength.  The  Japanese 
^led  up  their  reserves  to  oppose  these  forces,  which  by  noon 
were  estimated  at  seven  and  a  half  battalions  with  a  regiment 
"^leserre. 

The  hostile  guns  fired  heavily  cm  Chien  Shan,  and  the 
^>^y'8  riflemen  forced  two  Japanese  batteries  to  take  up 
Potions  further  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  again  attacked  at 
3.80  jun.,  and  his  warships,  appearing  in  the  offing,  caused 
c<>Qaiderable  annoyance  to  the  Japanese  left  On  this  flank, 
^1  the  Japanese  in&ntry  reserves  were  brooj^t  up,  and  the 
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newly-arrived  he&vy  artillery  took  up  posiidons  (a)  noBur  • 


three  batteries,  and  (6)  east  of  Hilang-ni-Bhan-tan^— two  batteries, 
r         '       Japafi^e  t)aVal  gans,  also  participated  in  the  engagemeat.  r, 

Another  attack  was  made  on  Chi^i  Shan  about.  11. p.in.  and 
repulsed. 

5th  July.  Early  on  thiB  5th;  the  enemy  opposite  the  Japinese  ligtit 

advanced  from  the  positions  where  he  had  sheltered  himseli  on 
the  previous  nishi— the  heights  north  of  Cha-kou.^  After 
advancing  to  wittiin  fifty  yia*as  of  the  Japanese  line,  be  began 
gradually  to  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  field,  'and  fimally 
dismpesj^  about  1  p.m. 

That  same  mommg  at  2.30,  the  fiercest  of  all  Che  attecks 
on  Chien  Shan  took  place,  the  fighting  being  hand-to-haiul. 
Attf.SO  a.iD.  the  enemy  began  to  retreat. 

On  the.l^  of  tl^  Japanese  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
mad6  by  their  outposts  to  recover  the  positions  fiom  whieh  tiiey 
had  retreated  on  the  previous  day^ 

The  Russian  vi^arships  again  shelled  for  a  time  the  Japanese 
positions  in  this  region,  but  no  serious  fightixig  took.plaoe. 

Generally  spealung,  as  tiie  result  of  the  above  operations,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  r^nained  unchanged.. 

The  Japanese  warmly  praise  the  manner  in*  whieh  the 
Russians  aavanoed  at  night.  The  men  wei*e  in  shirt^ileeves, 
and  despite  tbe  rugged  nature  of  the  hill  slopes,  they  advanoad 
so  stealthily  on  several  occasions  as  to  surprise  theJapaneae 
outposts.  .      =  .   ' 

The  battle  of  the  26th  to  the  28ih  July  1904;— Some  of  tin 
reinforcements  which  reached  Qeneral  Nogi  during.  July  haVe 
already  been  referred  to.     Thfey  comprised  altogether — 

(a)  The  4th  Reserve  Brigade  whieh  was  used  as  "  Aimy 
Troops." 

(6)  The  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  of  72  guna 

(c)  8*  9-inch  mortars,  4 '7- inch  howitzers- (eome  of  the  last 

took  part  in  the  battle  of  tbe  Ya^lu),  4*  7-inch  bronze 
guns,  and  more  naval  guns — a  few  of  these  wepe 
4*  7-inch,  but  these  were  mostly  12-pounder8. 

(d)  The  9th   Division^     The  rearmost  components  of.  this 

force  did  not  reach  the  front  until  the  28th  .and  29th 

July. 
Between  the  5th  and  26th,  only  minor  skiimishing  took 
place.     The  Japanese  placed  twelvef  S  *  42-inch  field  guns  taken 
at  Nan  Shan  in  position  east  of  Lan-ni-ohao  and  six  naval  guns 
at  a  point  some  1,650  yards  west  of  Chu-chuang-tzu-kou. 

On  the  12th  and  17th,  small  counter-attacks  were  made  by 
the  Russians  and  repulsed. 

26th  July.         On  the  26th   July,   the  operations   designed  fo  push   the 
Russians  back  behind  the  permanent  defences  of  Port  Arthur 

*  Flftoe  not  stated. 

t  This  is  according  to  the  official  reporlB.    The  Third  Army  ^U^ft 
informed  the  Attaches  that  they  were  ten.^0.  Y. 
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were  b^^.    At  ihia  time  the  Japanese  forces  wereidispQsed  as 
loUows : — 
.    Bight/Wing.— The  Ist  Division  with  the  2nd  Field  ArtiUwy 
.JB^gade. 
CerUre. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  9th.  Division  reinforced 
by  the  4th  Reserve  Brigade,  three  heavy  batteries  and 
the  captured  Russian  pieeea 
Left  Wing.-^The  11th  Division  eaid  two  heavy  battel  ies. 

As  a  general  reserve  behind  the  right  was  the  1st  Reserve 
Brigade  at  Wattg-chia-tun.  The  ground  on  this  flank  was 
open  and  a  counter-attack  on  a  large  scale  was  therefore  to  be 
apprehended. 

Below  are  given  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Army 
for  the  attack  and  the  objectives  assigned  to  them : — 

The  right  of  the  two  columns  into  which  the  1st  Division 
was  divided  was  to  advance  along  the  northern  main  road, 
Shih-shan-kou  (Height  178)  being  its  first  objective. 

The  left  column  was  to  move  against  the  same  line  of  heights 
from  a  more  southerly  direction. 

The  divisional  artillery  was  to  come  into  action  at  daybreak 
on  the  26th  July  to  the  east  of  Ying-cheng-tzu  to  support  the 
above  attack& 

d'  After  ihe  fitting  of  the  3rd-5th  July  the  Russian  left  wing 
^•srtendedfran.  Height  852  (Hsi  Shan*)  vi&  SSiuang-tai-koa  to 
the  aea  at  Ying-cheng-tm  Bay.  Before  that  they  had  held. the 
heights  1»100  yariB  north  of  Cha-kou  and  the  244-  and  178- 
Metee  Heighta  The  two  last-named  were  still  occupied  by 
them,  244  md  the  ridges  west  of  it  as  regular  advanced  tpositionj^, 
178  merely  as  a  wei^  outpost. 

•  Oa  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  position  dose  to  the 
northern  road  .  (2,000  yards  north  of  Chang-ling-tsro)  the 
enemy  had  dug  gun  pits  for  one  battery  (eigiii  pieces^  Round 
flhnang-tat-kog  was  a  very  well  constructed  infantry  trench. 
On  the  h^  hiHs  were  tiers  of  trenchesi  .the  top  one  very 
eonmiciiDiiBon:  tfae^eieBt  UDe:  The  106-Metre  Height  had  a 
Uindad  trradi  along  the  crest  line. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  positions  in  the  hills  was  every- 
where steep  except  to  the  northteast  of  the  196-Metre  Height, 
where  a  kmg  gently-sloping  spur  ends  in  a  col  over  whidi  a 
pa«h  paoMS. 

}•  The.*9tii  Division;  in  ihe  centre^  which  was  to  be  hurled 
JgaiMib  the  loftbst  ^heighte,  formed  three  attacking  columns, 
ihe  right  <me  (18th  Brigade)  was*  directed  on  a  seuient  west 
of  An-tsu  Ling,  the  oeni^  one^  consisting  of  the  4th  Beserve 
Bogpuk^oatoa  haU  with 'an -earthwork  termed. /'.^.Height 
^000  metres  north-east  of  An-tm  ling,"  the  left  (OtkBrigade) 
Oft  toa  low  hill  east  4d  An-tM  'Xibig.  The  0th  Divisianwas 
Uvotiaeked  round  LaB*Bi-ohaie  and. Pan-tao. 

— ■       ■     ■■   ..      .   I..     «■•  .■>  i ■■  ■  1  ■  n  ■ 

'   '*  *ae'jifiaaeBeapp6urtDliaTe«sUea  this  hill  OjikeL 
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The  nth  Division,  which  had  \)een  moved  southward  since 
the  9th  had  begun  to  arrive,  was  formed  in  two  columns ;  the 
right  one  waa  to  move  froro  the  southern  spurs  of  Chien  Shan 
across  ttie  valley  on  to  the  long  ridge  south  of  An-tzu  Ling. 
It  consisted  of  six  battalions  (the  w^hole  10th  Brigade) : — the 
44th  Regiment  being  on  the  right,  22nd  on  the  left.  With 
it  were  five  out  o£  the  yix  diviBionnl  mountain  batteries,  six 
4  •  7-inch  bronze  guns,  twelve  3 '  9 -inch  mortars  and  ten  naval 
guns.  The  mountain  batter ies  fired  from  a  narrow  ridge 
4,000  yards  east  of  Ta-shih-tung,  The  left  column  (fdur 
battalions  and  one  mountain  battery)  moved  on  to  an  under- 
feature  east-north-east  of  the  1 95-Metre  Height*  Two  battalions 
remained  in  reserve  and  to  observe  the  enemy's  extreme 
right 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  11th  Division  attacked  with- 
out packs,  leaving  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  hilh^  under  the 
charge  of  a  few  men.  One  such  fatigue  man  carried  four 
packs  on  a  pole  over  his  shoulder.  The  9th  Division,  which 
had  just  arjived,  made  no  such  arrangemeots  and  the  men 
fought  w^ith  their  valises  on*  At  the  outset  of  this  fighting 
each  s^oldier  carried  between  200  and  300  rounds  of  ammunitiou, 
his  pockets  and  liaversack  being  filled, 

At  7.30  a.m,  on  the  2tJth  July  the  attack  began,  but  the 
cnovement-s  of  the  force  were  greatly  impeded  by  a  thick  fog 
whicli  later  in  the  day  tunied  to  heavy  rain.  In  the  afternoon 
the  left  column  of  the  1st  Division  captured  the  weakly  held 
178-Metre  Height.  It  then  advanced  on  to  the  244-Metre 
Height  and  sul^quently  on  to  ''  K"  reaching  the  foot  of  this 
rocky  hill  in  the  evening.  To  support  this  attack  tour  howitzers 
and  six  mortars  were  placed  on  the  track  leading  north  from 
the  main  road  and  leaving  it  just  west  of  Pan*tao.  A 
mountain  battery  of  the  9th  Division  was  placed  on  the  south- 
east slopes  of  the  244-Metre  Height.  Throughout  the  cold 
rainy  night  the  men  of  the  1st  Division,  intermingled  with 
parties  of  the  9th,  were  crowded  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  slopes.  The  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  were  at 
Chien  Mu-kang-tzu. 

The  right  column  of  the  9th  Division  halted  on  the  ridge 
halfway  between  Lan-ni-chao  and  Hsi  Shan  ;  it  suffered  heavily 
from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  and  I  was  informed  that  a  single 
shrapnel  disabled  fifty  men.  The  other  column  on  the  right 
likewise  halted,  rain  and  fog  stopping  its  advance.  The  left 
column  of  the  9ch  Division  was  almost  up  to  the  hostile  works 
when  a  heavy  fusillade  caused  it  to  retreat. 

Throughout  the  26th,  the  Army  Commander  watched  the 
operations  on  the  right  and  centre  from  Height  300 — ^north  of 
Pan-tao.  The  mountain  batteries  of  the  11th  Division  from  \he 
ridge  east  of  Ta-shi-tung,  and  the  heavier  pieces  further  back, 
poured  a  tremendous  fire  on  to  the  Russian  trenches  along  the 
crest  of  Height  195.     The  guns  evidently  fired  both  shrapnel 
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and  high-explosive  shell  as  all  the  grass  on  the  slopes  was  burnt 
Guns  using  indirect  fire  also  aided  the  attacking  column  on  the 
extreme  left  No  decisive  infantry  movements,  however,  took 
place  on  this  flank  on  the  26th. 

Throughout  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  July,  the  9th 
Division  made  attacks  on  the  An-tzu  Ling  Heights,  but  the 
ground  was  too  bad  and  the  enemy  too  vigilant  for  it  to 
succeed. 

The  27th  broke  fine,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  western  27th  July. 
Nalient  of  An-tzu  Ling  and  all  the  heights  north  of  it  were 
heavily  shelled.  The  rocks — loosened  by  the  projectiles- 
fell  on  to  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  and  9th  Divisions  cowering  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  and  dpliged  them  to  retire  a  little. 
At  3  p.m,  the  infantry  in  this  part  of  the  field  gained  a 
partial  footing  on  the  west  salient  and  summit  of  An-tzu  Ling, 
but  a  heavy  flanking  fire  prevented  the  whole  position  from 
being  captured.  The  column  of  the  9th  Division  directed  on 
to  the  heights  north-east  of  An-tzu  Ling  participated  in  the 
capture.  Four  tiers  of  trenches  on  this  height  were  so  dis- 
posed that  the  capture  of  one  tier  rendered  no  portion  of  the 
others  untenable ;  but  the  summit  was  so  narrow  that  the 
enemy  could  only  put  two  companies  of  Sharpshooters,  one 
infantry  battalion,  two  Q.F.  mountain  guns,  and  six  machine 
guns  on  the  top  of  it  Two  of  these  pieces  were  put  out 
of  action  on  the  26th  and  two  more  on  the  27th.  At  the 
end  of  the  assault  just  described,  the  enemy  was  hurling 
boulders  on  to  the  Japanese  and  many  casualties  were 
caused  by  these. 

An  attack  on  the  195-Metre  Height  made  by  the  11th 
Division  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  was  unsuccessful  owing 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Russian  war-ships  which  appeared  off  Lung- 
wang-tnn.  A  night  attack  was  therefore  decided  upon  for  the 
night  of  the  27th/28th  July.  During  its  course  a  battalion 
commander  of  the  12th  Regiment  with  two  companies,  got  right 
round  the  enemy's  extreme  right;  and,  owing  to  the  retreat 
of  adjoining  portions  of  the  enemy's  line,  a  large  party  of 
Russians  on  this  wing  was  completely  cut  off.  But  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  it  sailed  away  in  junks»  and  the 
Japanese  when  they  entered  the  positions  at  5  a.m.  were  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  "  bird  had  flown." 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  July,  General  Nogi  ordered 
the  1st  Division,  supported  by  the  general  reserve,  to  make  a 
general  assault  the  next  day.  A  description  has  already  been 
•given  how  the  portions  of  the  1st  and  9th  Divisions  had 
captured,  respectively,  the  height  jwuth-west  of  Tin-liao-tzu, 
and  the  spur  west  of  An-tzu  lang.  Early  on  the  morning  of  28t]i  Julj. 
the  28th,  the  Ist  Division  moved  up  the  valley  towards  the 
north  of  Hsi  Sbm.  llie  9th  Division  and  part  of  the  Ist 
eaptored  this  heiglit  by  a  frontal  attack,  while  another  portion 
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of  the  Ist  entered  Shaaog-tai^koa,  meeting  with. -sligfat 
resistance.         ^  -  .  r  -    i    •  tji  «• ' 

The  Bnsaans  on  fisi  Shan,  called  abo  ^die  ts^le^peaked 
hill,"  finding  it  impossible  to  lire  oti  to  the  dop«:iiiiise^atel|' 
below  the  c^est,  drove  gaUeries  tfarongh  the  gTonod  just 
below,  and>;placed  men  inside  who  bajronetted  the' anailaais 
throng  loopholes  as  ^  the  latter  clambered  up.  **  Japaaese 
engineers  were  then  sent  up  to  throw  grenades  charged  wUh 
dynamite  througli  these  loopholes.  Besides  thia  \he  enemy 
"  lassooed  "  the  Japanese  as  they  climbed  irp  and  pulled  them 
off  their  legs.  Several  Japanese  officers  relate  how  one  Russia  n 
overbalancing  himself  whilst  attempting  this^  fell  over  and 
broke  his  ai*m. 

The  final  assault  on  Hai  Shan  was  aided  by  the  enfilade 
fire  of  several  guns  which  had  taken  up  a  position  io  the  plain 
to  the  right  At  9  a^m.  the  Japanese  had  captured  the  entire 
crest  Vine  of  the  central  heigh ta^  and  by  noon  the  enemy  was 
in  full  retreat  At  3  p.m.  tlie  Japanese  position  was  : — ^Chang- 
ling-tzii — Lung-wang-tun,  Thence  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Feng-huang  Shan  line  of  heights 
some  8,000  yards  further  bnck,  vvliich  had  been  hastily 
entrenched  beforehand. 

The  chief  pointn  to  be  noted  about  the  three  days'  fighting 
just  described  appear  to  be  :— 

(1)  The  verification  of  the  oft-repeated  dictum  that  com- 

raaading  positions  are  not  necessarily  strong  positions, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  The  sheer  heights  of  Aji-tzu 
Ling  and  Hsi   Shan  were  taken  by  infantry  aasaulte, 

j|m  but  the  195-Metre  Height,  approachable  by  a  gently 

eloping  spur,  was  never  stormed^  although  turned 
and  rendered  untenable  by  artillery  fire,  yet  so 
confident  were  the  Russians  as  to  the  impregnability 

.,^  of  the  two  fir,st -named  heights  that  they  nad  held 

them  with  only  a  few  companies,  whilst  (X^ncentrating 
a  considerable  force  in  the  low  ground  near  the  sea. 

(2)  The  Japanese   artillery  and  infantry  gave  a  sjdendid 

example  of  mutual  support. 

(3)  The    somewhat    crippled    Port    Arthur    squadron    by 

intervening  in  the  land  fighting  was  still  capable 
of  producing  some  eflfect,  even  if  it  were  only 
temporary. 

(4)  The  mistake  that  the  Russians  made  in  placing  their 

guns  in  positions  whence  they  could  not  easily  be 
withdrawn,  which  r^ulted  in  their  loss. 

29tlL  Jxdj.  The  fighimg  on  the  30th  July,— On  the  29th  July  the  Rus- 
sians held  the  line  Feng-huang  Shan— Chu-chia-tun — ^Ta  Ku 
Shan — Hsiao  Ku  Shan. 

On  the  hill  immediately  west  of  the  northern  road  where 
this  cuts  the  hill-ra&ge  between  Tu-dheng-tzu  and  Shui^shih- 
gring  were  ^  two  Iders  of  trendies,  one;  aa  ihe  crei^>  another 
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two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  On  the  northern  foot  hills  of  the 
Feng-buang  Shan  group  was  a  line  of  gun  epaulmex^ts,  and 
several  of  the  hills  to  the  south  had  ordinary  shelter  trenches 
running  round  them.  Close  to  Tu-cheng-tzu  add  about  a 
mile  in  frcmt  of  the  hill  range  had  been  dug  rows  of  shelter 
pita  The  level  extent  of  ground  which  the  Japanese  had  to 
cross  was  thickly  cultivated  with  millet,  intersected  by  the 
beds  of  several  streams  and  dotted  with  villages.  At  that 
time  the  crops  were  partly  cut,  the  streams  were  full  and  the 
soil  heavy. 

When  they  retreated  on  the  28th  the  Russians  took  most 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them. 

The  29th  July  was  a  day  of  rest  for  the  Japanese  forces. 
Ammunition  and  supplies  were  replenished,  field  hospitals 
cleared  and  the  whole  of  the  9th  Division  took  its  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  line. 

The  heavy  artillery  started  at  11  p.m.  that  night  and 
reached  Hsia-chia-tun,  a  village  on  the  Tu-cheng-tzu — ^Ta  Ku 
Shan  road,  at  2  a.m.  It  had  been  kept  under  tfa^  direct  orders 
of  (General  Nogi  The  1st  Reserve  Brigade  was  again  under 
the  officer  commanding  the  Ist  Division.  The  right  of  this 
division  moved  on  Ni-chia-tzu,  the  left  on  Tu-cheng-tzu ;  both 
ccdumns  starting  at  3  a.m.  The  rest  of  the  Army  left  its 
bivouacs  at  4  a.m. 

The  eoemy,  possibly  convinced  that  after  such  heavy 
figliting  another  period  of  inaction  would  follow,  was  completely 
surprised.  The  Japanese  found  the  arms  of  some  Russian  units 
pileid  and  captured  quantities  of  supplies  and  cooking  utensils. 

At  OtLin.  the  Ist  Division  had  taken  the  positions  opposite 
to  it,  bat  the  9th  Division  which  had  to  pass  over  op^n  ground 
after  crossing  the  railway,  advanced  more  slowly  and  sufiered 
some  loss. 

The  enemy  retiring  from  Feng-huang  Shan  on  to  Yu-ta  30th  Ji 
Shan  was  enfiladed  by  the  Japanese  artillery,  and  suffered 
heavily.  By  midday  the  whole  range  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  they  were  now  in  a  position  to  bombai-d  the 
town  and  harbour.  The  first  round  from  their  siege  batteries 
was  fired  on  the  7th  August,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  proper. 

It  only  remained  to  capture  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Eu 
Shan,  which  was  done  from  the  7th  to  9th  August* 

The  principal  medical  officer  at  the  Dalny  base  hospital 
gave  the  casualties  in  the  fighting  from  the  26th  July  to  the 
30th  July  at  2,500.  The  19th  Regiment  belonging  to  the  right 
brigade  of  Uie  9th  Division  suffered  most  severely. 

♦  fia«  Report  17.— O.Y. 
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(15)  Fort  Arthur.— Epitome  of  Operations  of  the 

Tbird   Japanese  Army  from  the  Battle  of 

Nan  Shan  on  26th  Kay  1904  to  the  end  of 

the  Siege. 


By  Cokmel  W.  Apslsy  Smith,  C.R,  Royal  Field  Artillery^ 
Tokio,  14th  February  1 906. 


Maps. 
Sketch  map  of  Kuan-tung  Peninsula       -  -     Map  69. 

Environsof  Port  Arthur  ^        -  -  -       ,,    69. 


1^1^  1.  After  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan^  the  1st  and  3rfl  Divi^ionsr 

k  of  the  Second  Army  advanced  soath-we3t,  and  the  remain  ing 
division— the  4th — ^was  sent  nortfi.  A  week  later  the  6th  and 
11th  Divisions  came  into  line  from  Yen-tai  Wan — their  landing 
placet ;  the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions  moved  north  to  complete  the 
Second  Army,  and  the  Third  ^nny — composed  of  the  1st  and 
lllh  Divisions — took  up  a  defensive  pomtion  some  four  miles 
west  of  the  Dalny  branch  railway.  Both  the  1st  Division  on 
the  north  and  the  11th  Division  on  thts  south  rested  their  outer 
flanks  on  the  sea. 

2.  The  Russians,  who  were  now  in  superior  numbers, 
established  themselves  five  to  six  miles  further  west  The 
Japanese  line  extended  from  north  to  south  for  over  nine  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  bad  the  Russians  made  a  serious  attack  on 
the  Tbird  Army  during  June  they  would  probably  have  broken 
its  front 

3.  All  the  country  between  Port  Arthur  aud  the  Japanese 
line,  south  of  tbe  main  Mancburian  railway,  is  extremely  broken 
and  mountainous,  precipitous  peaks  rising  to  heights  of  i  ,000  to 
1,200  feet,  with  rocky  ridges,  steep  underfeatures,  and  deep 
valleys.  The  main  watershed  runs  east  and  west,^  the  spurs 
generally  trend  north  and  south. 

4.  Towards  the  end  of  June  Dalny  had  been  sufficiently 
cleared  of  some  thousand  mines,  and  reinforcements  for  the 
Third  Army,  including  an  infantry  reserve  brigade,  began  to 
arrive  there. 

UiJnae  On   the   night  of  the   25th~26th   June  the    Third   Army 

Itk  Jii^.  advanced  in  echelon,  the  left  (11th  Division)  leading,  and   by 

the  27th-28th  June  the  line  of  Russian  field  works  had  been 

•  See  Map  68. 

t  A  bay  80  miles  east  of  Ghin-ohon.— W.  A.  S. 
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captured  after  two  or  three  somewhat  severe  engagements. 
This  both  rendered  Dalny  secure  and  gave  to  the  Third  Army 
an  excellent  position. 

5.  On  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  July  the  Russians  repeatedly 
attacked  the  captured  works,  both  by  da^  and  night;  the 
lighting  was  desperate,  and  in  many  cases  hand-to-hand  ;  the 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  The  Japanese,  however, 
maintained  their  position. 

6.  Eventually  the  Russians  took  up  a  second  prev  iously  pre-  6th  to  26tli 
pared  line  of  works,  four  to  six  miles  further  west,  with  their  J^^- 
right  somewhat  refused,  and  their  left  on  the  sea.     About  the 

23nl  July  the  9th  Division,  landing  at  Dalny,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  Japanese  line. 

7.  The  next  general  attack  took  place  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  20th  to 
28th  July.     The  fighting  was  very  severe — much  of  it  at  night,  ^®*^  ^^^" 
and  hand-to-hand ;  some  of  the  positions  were  almost  inacce^ 

eible,  and  at  points  there  were  as  many  as  four  tiers  of  trenches. 
As  a  result,  the  Russians  retired  to  the  line  of  heights  imme- 
diately opposite  to  and  some  4,500  yards  from  the  Port  Arthur 
enceinte. 

8.  On  the  night  of  the  30th-31st  July  these  heights  were 
carried  by  surprise,  and  the  investment  was  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  two  detached  hills — Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Eu 
Shan — a  mile  in  front  of  the  forts  on  the  extreme  Russian  right. 
These  hills  were  only  lightly  entrenched,  but  seriously  interfered 
witii  any  siege  operations  They  were  captured  by  the  11th 
Division  on  the  7th-8th  August,  and  the  siege  proper  of  Port 
Arthur  commenced. 

9.  Up  to  the  9th  August  the  approximate  losses  of  the 
Third  Anny  were  between  8,000  and  10,000  casualties,  and  at 
least  7,000  sick.     The  Russians  lost  quite  as  many. 

10.  The  besi^fing  army  in  August  consisted  of — 

(a)  Three  complete  divisions,  two  of  which — the  9th  and 
11th — had  six  mountain  batteries  apiece  and  the 
remaining  one — the  1st — six  field  batteries.  The 
1st  Division  alone  had  its  cavalr}^ 

(&)  The  Ist  Reserve  Brigade  and  an  independent  reserve 
brigade,  each  of  three  regiments  of  two  battalions. 

(c)  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade  of  72  field  guns. 

(d)  Twenty-eight  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  heavy  field  howitzers. 

(e)  Six  3*  4-inch  captured  Russian  field  guns. 

(/)  Eight  4*  7-inch  and  sixteen  12-pr.  naval  guns. 

(g)  Seven  battalions  of  siege  artillery  with  twenty-four 
9-cm.  (3*  5-inch)  mortars,  seventy-two  15-cnu 
(5-9-inch)  mortars, sixteen  15-cm.  howitzers,  thirty 
12-cm.  (4*  7-inch)  bronze  guns,  and  four  10*5-cm. 
(4'1-inoh)  guns  of  latest  construction. 
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Vei7  few  of  these  guns  could  have  much  effect  upoa 
pei*mai3ent  works  or  ag^ainst  really  heavy  guns* 

The  garrison  of  Port  Arthur,  exclusive  of  the  Navy^  was 
estimated  to  be  32  battalions  at  t!ie  conimeQcetnetit  of  operations 
(26th  May  1904),  and  the  heavy  armament  at  some  300  guns. 

11.  The  land  defences  of  Port  Arthur*  are  di\^ded  into  two 
distinct  sections,  separated  by  a  valley  a  mile  or  more  in  width, 
through  which  runs  a  road  and  river  and  the  railway*  The 
eastern  section  has  an  almost  continuous  enceinte,  with  forts  on 
hills  behind,  and  with  a  line  of  advanced  works  closely  con- 
nected with  the  enceinte.  The  western  section  consists  of 
isolated  forts,  affording  mutual  support,  and  covering  lines  of 
entrenchments  and  semi-permanent  works  on  every  spur  and 
knoll.  Both  flanks  re?!t  on  the  sea.  The  valley  is  covered  by 
.'  ,  eoveral  detached  works,  connected  by  shelter  trenches  and 
\.  -  *  - '  forming  a  salient  between  the  two  section?.  The  low  ground 
to  the  north  is  much  broken,  and  affords  in  miiny  places 
excellent  cover  from  view  and  even  from  plunging  fire.  At  a 
distance  varying  from  two  to  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
defences  runs  a  chain  of  heights  with  many  underfeatures 
towards  the  south,  giving  an  admirable  choice  of  positions  for 
siege  artillery.  Close  in  rear  of  the  north-east  portion  of  th^e 
heights  is  the  railhead,  three  hours  journey  from  Dalny,  a  place 
which  forms  an  unsurpassable  base  of  operations  for  an  army. 

.tol^th        12.  From  the  8th  to  the  19th  August  there  was  desultor}"^ 
h  cannonading,  chiefly   Russian,   whilst   the  Japanese    infantry 

entrenched  themselves  in  the  low  gix>und,  and  the    batteries 
built  their  emplacements  on  the  southern  spurs  of  the  heights* 

Mfaito  13.  On  the  19th  August  the  1st  Division  took  iem  isolated 

Lst  Aug.  spur  near  Hsiao  Tung-kou  on  the  extreme  Russian  left,  c^d  on 
the  night  of  the  19th/20th  the  9th  Division  captared  part 
of  the  most  northerly  detached  redoubt,  Fort  Kuropatkin,  in  tke 
Shui-shih-ying  valley,  but  only  to  be  driven  out  of  it  next  day ; 
this  work  covered  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Port  Arthur 
water  supply.  On  the  21st  August  there  was  heavy  firing,  both 
artillery  and  muskefary,  especially  about  the  right  centre  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  defences,  and  the  Japanese  infantry 
puslfe^  in  closer  at  this  point.  This  was  evidently  to  be  the 
point  of  attack,  and  it  was  now  certain  that  General  Baron 
Nogi  intended  to  try  and  take  this  eastern  section  hy  a  coup  de 
main.  Both  he  and  his  chief  of  the  staff  had  been  pn^ent  at 
thfe  successful  assault  on  Port  Arthur  in  November  1894,  and 
this  may  have  biassed  them.  Probably,  also,  the  Third  Army 
was  urgently  wanted  elsewhere. 

Indto  ^    14.  On  the  22nd  August  the  artillery  fire  was  heaVy  and 

(th  Aug.     universal ;  but  on  neither  side  could  much  system  be  detected^ 

or  much  attempt,  except  here  and  there  for  short  intervals,  at 

;•&•  Rile  «a**y  ,  atjif.il  .. 
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concentration.  The  Japiinese  artillery  preparation  w^,  in  fact, 
conspTcnous  by  its  absence.  The  9th  Division  captured  daring 
the  day,  two  adjoining  advanced  works,  East  and  West  Pan-lung 
Shan^  in  tiii»  right  centre  of  the  eastern  section,  and  close  to  the 
enceinte.  But  its  losses  were  very  severe,  some  battalions  losing 
70  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  strength.  One  of  the  above  works 
was  assaulted  three  times. 

15.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  the  Russians  made  a  very 
determined  counter-attack  against  the  two  captured  works,  East 
and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  and  to  the  east  and  west  of  them. 
They  were  repulsed  after  heavy  fighting,  and  the  Japanese, 
following  up,  at  one  time  penetrated  the  enceinte,  and  even 
reached  half-way  up  the  glacis  of  one  of  the  supporting  forts 
(Wang-tai  Forts)  behind. 

16.  The  net  results  of  the  above  fighting  were,  (i)  the 
retention  of  the  advanced  works.  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan ; 
(ii)  a  Japanese  casualty  roll  of  14,000;  (iii)  the  resolve  of 
General  Baron  Nogi  to  have  recourse  to  regular  siege  operations, 
obtaining  from  Japan  every  siege  gun  available  and  reinforce- 
ments to  ^complete  his  cadres. 

17.  During  thw  period,  except  for  a  heavy  but  unsuccessful  25th  Aug. 
counter-attack  on  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  August  against  the  g^5*^ 
two  captured  works,  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  nothing  of  ^^ 
primary  importance  took  place.     A  desultory  cannonade  con- 
tinued on  both  sides,  mainly,  perhaps,  Russian ;  at  times  intense 

— {e.g.,  if  naval  batteries  fired  on  the  ships  or  buildings,  the 

Bussian  batteries  would  shell  them  heavily) — at  other  times 

dying  away  to  nothing.    Also  outbursts  of  rifle  fire  against  saps 

and  trencher,  and  volleys  in  response.     A  few  very  minor  sortiea 

The   Russians  dng  varioos  entrenchments,  and   the  Japanese 

pushed  on  their  saps  and  parallels,  working  almost  entirely  at 

night,  and  suffering  considerable  damage  to  works  and  some  loss  ' 

in  men  from  shell  fire  during  the  day.     The  two  captured  works, 

East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  were  each  held  by  a  company^  and 

the  casualties  in  the  two  companies^  from  as  many  as  100  in 

twenty-four  hours>  dwindled  down  to  6  or  10,  as  they  gradually 

dng  themselves  in. 

The  following  additional  siege  guns  were  mounted: — Six 
28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers,  two  15-cm.  (6-inch)  naval  guns,  and 
two  12-cm.  (4*  7-inch)  naval  guns.  A  few  siege  guns  wore 
shifted  in  order  to  obtain  cross  or  enfilade  fire. 

18.  On  the  19th  September,  after  a  carefully  prearrianged  IdiliMpt. 
bombardment  of  some  five  hours  by  one-third  of  the  siege  guns, 
assisted  daring  the  last  half  of  the  time  by  field  and  mountain 
batteries,  the  9th  Division  partially  captured  the  redoubt  in  the 

valley.  Fort  Europatkin,  taken  anl  lost  on  ]9th/20th  August, 
and  the  1st  Division  attacked  two  semi-permanent  works 
(KaHMtko-yoma),  together  with  the  fort  south-west  of  and 
soppMriiDg  tbtm  (203-Metre  HiU)  on  the  extreme  Russian  leftn 
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Othto  19.  By  noon   next  day  the  9th  Divistou  and  part  of  the 

SndBept.  igt  Division  had  occupied  all  four  re^loubts  (17,  18,  19  mid  19a 
on  map),  in  the  low  ground  of  the  Shui-shih-yiug  valley  with 
their  supporting  trenches,  and  had  cut  the  source  of  water  aupply 
which  these  works  covered.  On  the  same  day,  and  daring*  the 
night  of  the  20th/2lst  September,  they  captured  the  two  semi- 
permanent  works  (Natoako-yama)  and  penetrated  one  comer  of 
the  permanent  fort  on  203-Metre  Hill,  only,  however,  to  be 
driven  out  of  this  corner  on  the  22nd.  Very  approximate 
Japanese  losses  in  above  attacks,  3,000 ;  to  which  the  1st  Division 
contributed  over  2,300  1 

The  result  was  appreciable  progress;  the  line  of  attack 
across  the  low  ground  in  the  Shui-shih-ying  valley  was 
straightened  out ;  the  close  attack  on  the  western  portion  of  tiie 
eastern  section  could  be  pushed,  and  from  the  Japanese  right 
oblique  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  eastern  sectuin, 
while  indirect  fire  upon  ships  in  harbour  and  upon  the  town 
could  be  more  accurately  observed  and  corrected. 

pt.  20-  Deiiiultory  firing  on  ship^  in  harbour,  forts  and  towns, 

mainly  on  ships.  Saps  against  the  centre  and  It-ft  of  the  eastern 
section  vigorously  pushed ;  more  heavy  guna  being  mounted.  On 
the  night  of  the  llth/12th  Octoljer  the  1st  Division  effected  a 
iodgment  on  the  north  face  of  the  more  w^terly  advanced  work 
(Sung-shu  Shan)  of  the  eastern  section  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
The  Russians  made  two  or  three  sorties  on  saps  and  parallels, 
but  did  not  press  them ;  they  were  thought  to  be  mounting 
some  naval  guns,  and  to  be  bringing  to  bear  on  the  land  fronf^ 
more  of  their  coast  guns.  Their  artillery  fire  was  heavy  at 
time^i  but  very  intennittent — ^they  used  more  smoky  powder 
than  ever,  and  a  great  number  of  their  shell  were  blind. 

MhOot.  21.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  preparation  by  fifty  siege 

guns,  carefully  selected  so  as  to  bring  an  oblique  and  cross  fire  on 
the  point  of  attack  and  supporting  works,  and  assisted  by  the 
shrapnel  of  eight  or  nine  field  batteries,  a  semi-permanent 
advanced  work  (Work  "Q")  just  west  of  the  works  taken  in 
August,  was  captured  with  ease  and  with  hardly  any  loss.  Ooe 
or  two  Russian  trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  advanced 
fort  (Erh-lung  Shan),  next  to  Work  "  G,"  attacked  on  the  west, 
were  also  occupied. 

7tkto  22*  Very  little  firing  except  occasionally  against  the  ships^ 

nil  Oct.  which  have  suffered  considerably  {e,g.  "  Peresviet "  has  been  hit 
27  times).  Since  the  19th  September^  two  more  6-inch  naval 
guns,  four  more  16-cm.  (6*  9-inch)  mortars,  and  twelve  more 
28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  have  been  mounted.  Some  gims  have 
suffered  so  much  from  erosion  that  it  is  intended  to  use  smoky 
powder  in  certain  batterioa     Saps  are  being  continued. 

28.  Approximate  Japanese  losses:  — In  August  16,500 
ci^oaltie9  and  lO^OOO  sick.    In  September  5,000  casualties  and 
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5,000  sick.  During  July,  August,  and  September,  out  of  some 
20,000  sick,  16,000  were  beri-beri  cases,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  typhoid  and  dy8ente^3^ 

24.  On  the   25th   October  a  general   attack   was  ordered  25th  Oct. 
against  the  centre  and  west  of  the  eastern   section,   after  a 
bombardment  that  was   to  commence   next  day,  and   to  last 

three  or  four  days.  The  troops  to  attack  to  be  the  9th  Division 
and  one  brigade  each  of  the  1st  and  11th  Divisions.  Remaining 
troops  to  demonstrate  and  repel  counter-attacks.  All  saps  to  be 
vigorously  pushed. 

25.  On  the  26th  October,  after  a  cannonade  of  six  hours,  26th  to 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity,  the  advanced  trenches  imme-  29th  Oct. 
diaiely  in  front  of  and  close  to  the  two  forts  (Sung-shu  Shan 

and  Erh-lung  Shan)  on  the  west  oi  the  eastern  section  were 
rushed  and  held  in  spite  of  four  counter-attacks  on  the  night  of 
the  26th/27th  October.  The  small  advanced  work,  "  G,"  just 
east  of  the  two  forts,  and  already  partly  seized,  was  wholly 
occupied ;  Japanese  losses,  500.  On  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
October  the  very  intermittent  but  occasional  heavy  bombardment 
was  continued,  mainly  by  the  heavier  siege  and  naval  guns  ;  it 
almost  ceased  at  night.  On  the  29th  October,  at  dawn,  the 
Russians  re-took  one  of  the  trenches  captured  on  the  26th,  but 
only  to  be  driven  out  four  hours  later. 

26.  On   the    30th   October,   for  some   four    hours   a   very  30th  Oct. 
concentrated  fire  from  every  siege  and  naval  gun  was  main- 
tained.    It  had  evidently  been  well  thought  out,  and  showed 

both  method  and  skill.  Not  a  fort  or  work  on  the  front 
attacked  escaped  continuous  attention ;  cross  and  oblique 
fire  was  used  a8  much  as  possible.  The  Russians  replied 
slackly. 

At  1  p.nL,  after  half-an-hour's  shrapnel  fire  from  field  and 
mountain  batteries  pushed  in  to  1,000  to  1,500  yards  range, 
accompanied  by  the  fire  of  wooden  grenade-mortars  from  the 
advanced  parallels,  the  infantry  attacked  seven  difierent  works 
(Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan,  "  P,"  the  North  Fort  of 
East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  Eobu-yama,  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  and 
**  Q  ")  simultaneously.  But  the  Russian  fire — rifle,  machine 
gun,  and  shrapnel — swept  the  storming  parties  both  in  front 
and  on  either  flank ;  the  ditches  proved  to  be  unexpectedly 
wide  and  deep,  and  in  at  least  two  works  (Sung-shu  Shan 
and  Erh-lung  Shan)  caponiers  rendered  the  ditches  impassable. 

Realizing  the  difficulties,  the  Japanese  did  not  vigorously 
support  the  attacks.  By  nightfaU,  however,  one  work  ("  P  ") 
had  been  partially  occupied,  and  the  crests  of  the  glacis  of  four 
others  (Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  the  North  Fort  of  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  and  Kobu-yama),  were  held  by  what  was  left 
of  ^e  storming  parties. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th/31st  October,  the  Russians  made  two 
determined  eoonter-attacks  on  the  partially-captured  work  "  P  *\ 
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bat  were  repulsed,  and  on  the  rebound  tlie  entire  work  waa 
seized  and  held. 

27.  The  result  ot  the  alxjve  fighting  was  that,  in  the  eastern 
--  section  of  the  Port  Arthur  defences,  in  addition  t^  the  two 
works  (East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan)  captured  on  the  19th /20th 
August,  the  Japanese  captured  three  other  smaller  advanced 
workti,  "  G/' ''  P/'  aod  Kobu-yama.  But  their  general  attack 
had  to  be  postponed  until  caponiers  and  counterscarps  could  b© 
luineil  and  ditches  filled  in. 

The  losses  from  26th  to  31st  October,  inclusive,  were  3^020. 

^  28.  JBetifreen  the  Ist  and  25th  NoveiiilMn-  there  waa  no 
' '  seriooB  infantry  liffbting.  In  the  eastern  section  M^paig  fEom 
the  captured  works  against  the  Chinese  enceinte  progressed 
steadily;  the  ditches  of  the  uncaptnred  works  were  atta(£ed  by 
minee  or  saps,  and  in  most  cases  the  flanking  defences  ioi-^the 
ditches,  counterscarp  galleries,  caponiers,  &c.,  were  bld#li  in 
and  more  or  less  destroyed.  -  ?• 

St  to  85t]i         29.  On  two  occasions  the  Buseian;?,  anticipating  a  general 
'<*'▼•  f^ttack,  opened  a  very  heavy  gun  and  rifle  fire ;  but,  as  &  rule 

they  have  confined  themselves  to  small  though  incessant  sorties, 
almost  invariably  at  night,  against  .sap-heads  and  mines. 

The  Russian  artillery  has  not,  on  most  days,  fired  much,  fbd 
a  fireat  number  of  their  shells  have  been  blind. 

,,  80.>  Jn  tfee^SbuMJuhrying  valley,  ^d,  in  the  eadterniSdciioD^ 
the  Jarpimese  field  and«  mountain  Battc^ied,  tog^efr  .wii^Uitse 
field  homt45er  batteries, .  six  naval  12-prs.  mi  fpur  :  4,' 7-inch 
naval,guns,  have  been  pushed  in  to  within  1,5()()  t9  2,O0Q,3^ards 
of  the  forts  i^ttackod ;  one  mountain  battery  is  within  450^aids, 
and  single'  guns  or  pairs  of  guns  are  within  800  yards  /  of 
pflkrtipnlar,  Forksi  the  object  being  to  gain  direct  d^tructive 
effeot* fi^vto  ensure  accumcy.  ,^  /  „., 

:'  Tiie  heaviest  Japanese  guns,  especially  the  11-iDcfa  (28k»i.) 
hewitzers  a^nd  the  6-inch  naval  guns,  have  j)retty  constantly 
bombarded  forts,  ships,  and  town ;  five  steamersihave  been;^ank, 
and  battleships: .  hit ;  there  r  have  been  six  to  eight  heavy 
explosions  and  large  fires  in  Port  Arthur.  a      ,      .• 

31.  About  the  ICth  November  the  7th  Pivision  begai^.  to 
reach  Balny  from  Japikn,  and  by  the  2JSth:  November Jt  bad  t^kten 
up,  its  p98ition  in  Beeond^^e^  It  brought  no  cav^^^,  aod  its 
artilleLryieoBsist?  of  two  fiield  and  two  nK>uiitain  bfttteriea,:  Con- 
siderable reinforcements  have  also  reached  tl^e  lat^  9th  and  114h 
Piyisioiiisi,  e.^.^  the  9th  has  receiyed  3,000  men;  three  cw2|ianie6 
of  engineers  from  the  Manchurian  armies,  and  two  resejrye 
companies  of  engineers  from  Japan  hayejoinc>4l  There.  hMbcKH 
little  sickness,  and  comparatively  few  ca^u4jtie9.r  Qner^ment 
of  the '2ud.  Artillery  Brigi^de  and:lth)9  }i^  .B|yi£ii(>n,.jC!6ivalry 
Regiment— less  one  squadron — ^have  b^ieja  p^nt  tQ_^iieii|^Qir^:jt>:. 
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82.*  On  tbe  25th  November  an  attack  was  ordered  to  take  26th  Vor. 
place  at  1  p.m.  next  day,  using  the  same  troops  and  with  the 
same  objective  as  on  the  80th  October  (vide  para.  26,  ei  seq.)  — 
attaclk  to  be  preceded  by  some  four  hours*  *'  fairly  vigorous " 
bombardment. 

The  bombardment,  however,  seemed  as  severe  as  any  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  the  Russians  replied  freely. 

At  1  p.nL  a  large  mine  was  exploded  in  the  ditch  of  a  (tlie 
North)  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  section,  and  was  evidently  the  signal  for  assault  on  the 
five  remaining  advanced  works  (Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung 
Shan,  the  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  "  Q,"  and  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan)  in  this  section. 

The  storming  parties  appeared  to  enter  the  works  without 
excessive  difficulty,  but  to  be  unable  to  make  good  their  foothold. 
Grenade  throwing  was  incessant,  there  was  some  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire,  and  the  bayonet  was  imed  in  places.  Some 
men  ran  back  :  a  few  held  on  ;  but  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the 
strenuous  defence  from  successive  lines  of  parapets,  no  work 
was  occupied  for  any  length  of  time.  At  4  p.m.  a  fresh  attempt 
to  carry  Erh-lung  Shan  failed,  and  during  the  night  a  determined 
attack  on  an  auxiliary  work  flanking  Sung-shu  Shan  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  losa  '  r . , 

A  few  of  the  newly-arrived  troops  assisted  on  the  Japanese 
left,  otherwise  the  fresh  troops  were  not  used. 

33.  Foiled  in  the  eastern  section,  the  Jcapanese  determined 
to  take  the  fort  on  their  extreme  right,  i.e,,  203-Metre  Hill^ — one 
comer  of  which  they  had  taken  and  lost  on  the  20th /22hd 
S^)tember.  This  fort  completely  dominated  both  harbours  and 
the  new  town,  and  aflbrded  a  good  view  of  the  interior  of  many 
of  the  forts  in  the  second  line  of  defences. 

On  the  28th  November  both  the  work  itself  and  a  knoll  to 
the  north-east  of  it  were  fiercely  attacked  by  a  brigade  of  the 
1st  Division  and  three  reserve  companies.  Though  at  fir»t 
partially  successful,  the  troops  could  not  maintain  the  ground 
won,  and  at  nightfall  a  vigorous  counter-attack  drove  them 
back  to  their  trenchea 

On  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  November,  the  Japanese 
again  nearly  got  both  the  work  and  the  knoll,  but  could  not 
bold  them. 

On  the  30th  November  the  Russians  attempted,  without 
success,  to  turn  the  Japanese  out  of  the  sandbag  enclosure  close 
io  the  knoU ;  that  afternoon  another  fieroe  attack  was  made 
upon  the  work  by  a  brigade  of  the  7tb  Division,  lately  arrived  ^  r  > 
&(un  Japan,  and  quite  fresh.  The  formation  adopted  was  four  '^v^ 
lines  of  half-battalions  in  eloee  order  and  in  two  ranks ;  one 
battalion  being  held  in  reserve.  The  loss  was  very  heavy,  and 
the  <mly  result  was  that  a  lodgment  was  effected  below  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  work.    During  the.  night  of  the  30th 
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November/lst  December,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  knoll — ^bat 
only  to  lose  it  again. 

Between  the  1st  and  5th  December  the  approaches  agaioai 
both  the  south-w68t  and  tiorth-east  corners  were  extended 
and  parallels  made.  By  the  6th  December  the  Japanese  had 
established  themselves  in  the  south-west  comer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5  th  Dect-mber  a  iiual  and  successfal 
effort  was  made  ;  the  troops  of  tbe  7th  Divbion  employed  being 
trickled  np  as  required  in  extended  order,  wljile  six  field  batteries 
swept  the  reverse  slopes  and  stopped  the  RuBsian  attempts  to 
xeiniorcd.  By  evening  the  Japanese  held  the  entire  work,  and 
daring  the  night  both  the  knoll  and  the  long  lineB  of  trencher 
between  the  iHtpanese  position  and  the  second  Uoe  of  the  main 
Russian  defences  on  the  west  and  eouth-we&t  were  evacuated  by 
the  Russians. 

34.  Between  the  26th  November  and  the  6th  December  the 
Japanese  casualties  were  over  14,000,  and  the  Russians  were 
stated  to  have  lost  6,000.  The  latter  figure  is  said  to  have 
been  verified ;  how  it  could  have  been  veritied  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  remaining  Russian  effectives  were  also  estinmted  at  7,000 
or  8,000. 

bhto  asth        35.  After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  two  4-7inch  guns, 
•®'  three  naval  12'pi'8,,    two  (i-iuch  naval  guns  and  four  15-CJii. 

(5'94nch)  howitzci's,  were  mounted  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  capture,  what  remained  of  the 
BussiaD  fleets  with  thft  exception  of  the  "Sevastopol"  and  of  a 
few  torpt  do- boats,  was  put  absolutely  hora  de  comhat  No 
^^hip3,  except  hngpital  .ships,  remained  afloat  in  either  harbour. 
On  the  iC)th  Deep t 111 ^or  the  ''Sevastopol,"  which  had  taken 
refuge  just  outside  the  Tiger's  Tail,  was  torpedoed,  and  a  few 
days  later  she  was  sunk  by  her  commander. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th/17th  December  the  Japanese 
occupied  a  low  ridge  south  of  203-Metre  Hill.  On  the  18th 
December  the  mines  against  the  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  section  were  blown  up,  and 
by  11  p.m.,  after  some  difliculty,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  troops  to  face  the  machine  gun  fire  from  the  interior  of 
the  fort,  the  entire  work  was  occupied.  Japanese  losses  400 ; 
Russian  losses  250,  out  of  a  garrison  of  300.  The  Russians 
made  no  attempt  to  retake  the  fort. 

Elsewhere  mines  and  saps  were  vigorously  pushed,  and  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  Chinese  enceinte  north  of  Wang-tai. 

8th  3>6c.  36.  On  the  28th  December  the  mines  against  Fort  Erh-lung 

>  end  of  Shan,  on  the  west  of  the  eastern  section,  were  exploded  at 
10  siefe.  jQ  ^^^  ^^^  l^y  nightfall  the  fort  was  occupied  with  a  loss  of 
960  men.  The  close  and  admirably  timed  support  of  the 
attack  by  the  field  and  mountain  artillery  was  very  noticeable 
on  this  occasion.  Two  new  6-inch  naval  guns  were  mounted 
near  174-Metre  Hill. 
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On  the  31st  December  three  mines  in  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan 
immediately  west  of  the  fort  last  taken  were  fired ;  the  explo- 
sions caused  the  Russian  magazines  in  the  fort  to  blow  up,  and 
the  fort  was  occupied  with  little  difficulty. 

On  the  Ist  January  the  supporting  works,  the  Wang-tai 
fortSy  south-east  of  the  two  works  just  captured,  together  with 
some  minor  batteries  in  their  vicinity^  were  seized ;  and  on  that 
night  the  Russians  blew  up  one  of  the  remaining  works  in  the 
eastern  section. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  January  General  Stessel  offered 
to  surrender,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  January  the  capitu- 
lation of  Port  Arthur  was  signed.  25,0-iO  men  of  all  ranks  laid 
down  their  arms,  exclusive  of  about  15,000  sick  and  wounded, 
and  of  about  2,000  volunteers  and  civilians.  There  was  plenty 
of  food  left,  and  ammunition  for  at  least  another  month. 

37.  The  defence,  until  almost  the  end,  was  most  gallant, 
and  most  obstinate;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  surrender  was 
premature,  and,  more  or  less,  discreditable. 


E    JUm4.  A.  L 
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ae)  Fort  Arthur.— Diarj  of  the  OfEtcers  attached 
to  the  Third  Japanese  Army  firom  a9th  July 
1904  to  the  Fall  of  the  Fortress. 


Cuiii{ttled  by  Ifigor  C.  M.  Ca^wroBD,  6th  Gnrkhaa 
Port  Arthur,  llih  July  1904  to  24ih  January  1906. 


Environs  of  Port  Arthur,  2  mcfaes  to  1  mile*    -    Map  69. 


The  third  group  of  foreign  military  attaches  embiuked 
at  Shimonoseki  at  2,30  p.m.  on  the  Nippon  Yuiien  Kaisha 
S,s.  ''  Suminoye  Mam,''  en  route  for  Dalny  to  join  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Third  Japanese  Army  before  i'orfc  Arthur, 

(2)  The  following  British  officers  accompanied  the  party : — 
Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  aB.,Iloyal  Field  Artilleiy. 
Major  CM.  Crawford,  5th  Qurkhas  (Indian  Army), 
Captain  C<  A  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 

Infantry). 
Captain  Sir  A  Bannerman,  Bart,  Royal  Engineera 

*  The  following  table  giyee  the  si^piifioation  of  Bome  of  the  plaoe 
nanaeB.    The  Japanese  names  are  given  in  brackets ; — 
Akasaka-yama  =  Akasaka  (proper  name)  Hill. 
An-tzn  Shan  (Anshi-san)  =  Saddle  Hill. 
Ohi-knan  Shan  (Keikwan-san)  =  Cockscomb  Hill. 
The  Japanese  called— 

East  Chi-knan  Shan.f  Higashi  Keikwan-san. 

North  Fort,  Kitahodai. 

South-east  Chi-knan  Shan,  Tonan. 
Erh-lnng  Shan  (Nirin-san)  =  Donble  Dragon  Hill. 
Hsiao  Kn  Shan  (Shoko-san)  ==  Little  Lone  Hill. 
Huang-shin  Shan  (Hakugin-san)  =  Yellow  Metal  Hill. 
Pan-lung  Shan  (Banrin-san)  =  Grouching  Dragon  Hill. 
I-tzn  Shan  (Isn-san)  =  Obair  Hill. 
Suxig-shn  Shan  (Shoju-san)  =  Pine  Tree  Hill. 
Ta  Ku  Shan  (Taiko-san)  =  Oreat  Lone  HiU. 
Yn  Ta  Shan  (Udai-san)  =  Beautiful  Mountain. 
Hsiao-tnng-kou  (Shotoko)  =  Little  East  Ravine. 
Kao-chia-tnn  (Hokaton)  =  High  House  Tillage. 
Liu-ohia-ton  (Biokaton)  =  Willow  House  Yulage  (or  Liu  Family 

Village). 
Kabu-yama  =  Carbuncle  Hill. 
Namako-yama  =  Sea-sing  Hill. 
Pa-li-chuang  (Hachirisho)  =  Eight  Sfile  Farm. 
Shui-shih-yingJSuisei)  =  Sailor's  Camp. 
Ssu-chia-tun  (Yokaton)  =  Four  House  village. 
Tuan-shan-tsn  (Danjanshi)  =  Bound  JTop  Yiilage. 
Wang-tai  (Bodai)  =  Salvation. 
Wu-chia-fang  (Gokabo)  =  Five  House  Hamlet. 

t  Called  East  Chi-knan  Shan  to  distiuguish  it  from  another  hill  of  the 
tame  name  on  the  Tiger's  Tail. 
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(8)  The  foUowing  foreign  military  attach^  were  indoded 
in  the  fpnmp : — 

Coloned  Sdbur,  Chilian  Army. 

Captain  Don  J.  Herrera,  Spaniah  Army. 

Lieut.  Fortescue,  United  States  Cavalry. 

Lieut.  Qraf  Wolffskeel  von  Reichenberg,  German  Army. 

(4)  In^  nnder-mentioned  officers  and  interpreters  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  accompanied  the  party : — 
Cokmel  C.  Ikeda,  Japanese  Imperial  Infantry. 
CaptMn  EL  Shimaoutsi,  Japanese  Imperial  Artillery. 
2nd-Lient.  L  Ishikata,  Japanese  Imperial  Infantry. 
Interpreter  H.  Hayashi. 
Interpreter  K.  Enmagal 

•  •  • 

Disembarked  at  Dalny  at  8.30  a.ro.  Dalny  was  in  the  hands  Srd  Aug. 
of  the  Chinese  population  for  forty-eight  hours,  between  the 
Russian  evacuation  and  the  Japanese  occupation,  and  all  the 
European  houses  were  systematically  stripped  of  furniture  and 
other  valuables,  which  were  taken  away  in  junka  Now 
perfect  order  prevails.  The  town  is  a  large  and  promising 
one,  excellently  planned,  and  laid  out  with  very  good  roads, 
wharves,  and  docks;  deep  water  right  up  to  the  wharf  for 
oeean  steamers. 

The  Russians  before  leaving  burnt  the  Government  buildings 
and  sank  a  steamer  directly  in  front  of  the  dock  ^ates  (whidi 
were  destroyed).  They  also  destroyed  the  railway  line  and  the 
bridges  as  much  as  they  could,  and  laid  laige  mines  along  the 
wharf  at  intervals  of  about  one  hundred  and  iSfty  yards.  Their 
evacuation  of  the  town  was  so  hurried,  however,  that  they  either 
fon;Qt  or  were  unable  to  fire  more  than  one  of  these  mines,  which 
did  considerable  damage. 

l%e  Japanese  have  altered  the  gauge  of  the  raflway  line  to 
rait  their  own  rolling  stock. 

•  •  • 

Heavy  firing  finom  Port  Arthur  heard  all  day.  By  permission  4ih  Aug. 
of  the  Commandant,  we  visited  the  base  supply  depdt  of  the 
Third  Army,  a  #  #  ^y^  supply  are  always  kept  in  baud 
for  each  of  the  divisions.  EbLcellent  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  ftesh  fish  to  the  front  The  fish  are  kept  alive  in  tanks  or 
junks  nniil  re<|uired,  when  they  are  killed,  slightly  salted,  and 
sent  up,  jMuiodically,  firesh.  We  saw  large  quantities  of  rice, 
wheat,  imso  (a  kind  of  Japanese  pickle),  compressed  forage, 
^^  ^&S^  preserved  in  lime. 

As  a  base  for  the  Third  Army,  Dalny  could  not  be 
improved  on. 

All  the  military  attach^  left  by  rail  at  6.20  ajn.  for  the  MhAvg/ 
head-quarteiB  of  the  Third  Army,  and  were  presoited  to  Qendral 
Count  Nogi,  the  Commander  of  the  Third  Army.    Count  Nogi 
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faiformed  ns  that  he  had  given  orders  for  as  to  see  evoytbuig, 
and  that  a  staff  officer  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  who 
would  take  us  over  all  the  battlefields,  commeneing  with  that 
of  Nan  Shan,  and  explain  all  the  operations  as  they  occurred. 


Mh  Aug.  We  all  left  at  2  p.m.   in  a  steam  launch  for  Liu^hu-tun,* 

en  route  for  Chin-chou.  In  the  evening  we  inspected  the 
site  of  the  old  Chinese  batten ee  overlooking  Ta-lien  Bay. 
These  are  now  in  ruins.  Liu-sha-tun  is  the  ba^e  of  the  Second 
Army, 

ythAvg.  Yisited  the  field  of  Nan  Shan.     Unfortunately,  there  was  no 

Japanese  officer  present  to  explain  the  actual  details  of  the 
battle^  so  we  had  to  content  ourselves  vdtli  examining  the 
ground  carefully.  The  position  was  undoubtedly  a  very  strong 
one,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  tlie  Japanese  managed  to  take  it 
with  so  little  loss. 


Left  Chin-chou  and  returned  to  Dalny. 

9th  Aug.  An  officer  of  the  Intelligence  Branch  Third  Army  Staff, 

delivered  a  moBt  interesting  lecture  to  us  for  six  hours  on  the 

operations  of  the  Third  Army, 


jLAthAug.  Visited  Japanese    entrenched   position  near  Pei-pu-tzu-ya 

Lake,  held  by  the  22  rid  Brigade  and  two  batteries  of  the 
11th  Division  from  the  30th  May  to  the  26th  June  1904,  but 
never  attacked  by  the  Russians.  Trace  of  trenches  good,  but 
profile  bad,  being  much  too  wide.  No  attempt  at  concealment. 
Good  facilities  for  counter-attack  and  for  flank  defence.  Three 
advanced  works  (lunettes)  were  well  placed.  Good  field  of 
fire.  Flanks  secured  by  sea  on  left  and  inaccessible  heights 
on  right. 

12th  AiCg.  Left  Dalny  at  8.20  a.m.  and  proceeded  to  the  summit  of 

Chien  Shan,  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Ghien  Shan  was  the 
key  of  the  Russian  position,  and  was  stormed  on  26th  June 
with  trifling  loss.  On  the  3rd,  4th;  and  5th  July  the  Russians 
made  desperate  efibrts  to  retake  it,  but  without  success.  The 
position  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  formidable  one, 
but  is  not  so  in  reality,  by  reason  of  its  steepness,  and  the 
consequent  large  amount  of  dead  ground  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  position.  We  obtained  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  positions  from  the  26th  June  to  7th  August,  and 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  Port  Arthur. 

*  £fa6Map68. 
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Bode  aloDg  the  second  Russian  line  of  defence,*  carried  on  13th  Aug. 
27th   and  28th   July,   from   tbeir   right  flank   as   far  as   the  - 
southern   salient,   An-tzu   Ling.      The  ground  over  which  the 
Japanese  attacked  is  exceedingly  rugged,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
cover  and   dead  ground,   while   the   guns   could   support  the 
infantry  up  to  nearly  the  last  moment. 

The  Russian  batteries  and  shelter  trenches  were  all  very 
badly  placed,  and  offered  an  ideal  target  for  guns.  From  the 
Russian  position  south-west  of  An-tzu  Ling  we  could  plainly 
see  some  of  the  forts  of  Port  Arthur,  and  also  the  Japanese 
shelters  on  the  western  and  northern  slopes  of  Ta  Ku  Shan, 
carried  on  the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th  August. 

The  officer  who  was  deputed  to  accompany  us  over  the 
battleflelds,  informed  us  that  during  the  operations  in  this 
mountainous  country  the  Japanese  infantry  always  carried  200, 
and  often  300  rounds  per  man  on  their  persons,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  distribute  reserve  ammunition  during  an  action. 
He  a]so  stated  that  many  regiments  discarded  their  knapsacks, 
&c,  before  attacking  An-tzu  Ling  and  other  hill  positions. 

Visited  the  left  flank  of  the  second  Russian  line  of  defence.  ISth  Aug. 
Here  again  the  positions  were  difficult  of  access  but  favourabJe 
for  attack,  and  the  Russian  trenches  were  placed  on  the  actual 
crest     Li  all  these  operations  the  Japanese  guns  seem .  to  have 
supported  the  infantry  most  admirably. 

Marched  to  camp,  6  miles  distant,  visiting   Army  Head-  18th  Aug. 
Quarters  en  rotUe.    Ajscended  high  hill  to  west  of  camp  and 
about   8,000  yards  from    the   Russian   works.      A   desultory 
cannonade  was  being  carried  on. 

Ascended  heifi^ts  called  Feng-huang  Shan,  about  2^  miles  10th  Aug. 
off,  overlooking  the  line  of  Russian  works.  A  Japanese  batteiy 
of  four  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  field  howitzers  was  firing  indirect 
immediately  below  us ;  twelve  field  guns  were  in  action  about 
2,500  yards  to  our  right  About  10.30  a.m.  heavy  artillery  fire 
was  heard  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  we 
were  able  through  our  glasses  to  see  an  attack  by  what 
appeared  to  be  three  battalions  of  the  1st  Division  against  an 
isolated  spur  (called  Height  south-east  of  Hsiao- tung-kou  (A  3 
on  mapt)  jutting  out  from  the  Russian  left.  The  ground  was 
quite  open,  but  there  were  depressions  and  hollows  in  which 
the  infantry  could  take  cover  and  re-form.  The  advances  were 
made  by  rushes,  in  fairly  wide  and  extended  formation,  and 
were  well  covered  by  a  battery  of  field  guns  immediately  in 
rear. 

When  we  left  the  hill,  about  6.30  p.m.,  the  infantry  were 
lying  down  under  cover  behind  the  north-east  slope  of  the  hill, 
i^ut  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Russian  trenches,  appareatly 

*  Held  by  the  BuBsians  from  87th  Jnna  to  77th  July.— O.M.C. 
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unable  to  advance  any  nearer.    During  the  afclaclc  tbe  Badu^ns 
-  fired  on  tlie  Japanese  infantry  from  three  heavy  Ejrapp  gnna  on 
I-tzu  Shan,  soath-eaat  of  attack,  also  from  a  hatteryof  Q.F. 
gans  in  the  valley  to  the  east,  about  8,500  yards  distant 

Proceeded  to  the  Naval  Observatory  <D  l)m  a  hill  some 
one  thousand  yards  in  advance  of  Feng-huang  Shan  (where  we 
had  been  on  the  previous  day).  We  were  allowed  to  remain  by 
the  courtesy  of  tne  naval  dSoer  in  charge,  provided  we  did  not 
show  ourselves.  From  this  position  the  fire  of  twenty  aaval 
guns  is  directed  by  telephone,  viz.  :-^ 

(a)  Four4'7-ioch  gune  on  the  right,  about  150  feet  below 

and  500  yards  distant. 
(6)  Fourteen  naval  12-pound€r8  on  the  right  of  and  600 

yards  from  the  four  4  *  7-inch  guns, 
(c)  Two  4'7-ineh  guns  about   600   yards  in   rear  of  the 

12-prs.,     protected    by    Inrge    sheU  proof    caaematee 

formed  of  l^rge  sandbags  and  earth. 

There  is  also  a  separate  obeervaiioa  st^ition  on  this  hill, 
which  is  in  direct  telephonic  coinraunicjition  with  the  general 
eommanding  the  artUlery,  and  from  which  the  fire  of  viarioii8 
batteries  is  directed  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  con^^istmg 
of  a  plane  table  with  tnap  marked  ia  equares  and  a  powertal 
double  hyposcopio  telescope,  enabling  the  oheerver  to  dii^ect  the 
fire  without  expoBii^g  hitneelf. 

During  the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th  August  tho  Jap^^ese 
had  eaptttred  jpart  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3),  a  small  detilched 
infantry  redoubt  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian  Une,  and 
about  2,600  yards  from  where  we  stood.  At  3  p.m.  the  garrison 
of  this  redoubt  (about  200  strong)  was  heavily  attacked  by  a 
strong  party  of  Kuasian  infantry  supported  by  Q.F.  guns,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  some  four  hundred  yards  to  their  advanced 
trenches.  Their  retreat  was  excellently  covered  by  most 
accurate  shrapnel  fire  from  the  Japanese  field  batteries. 

21st  Aug.  We  ascended  the  hill  at  4.30  a.m.,  as  it  was  half  expected 

that  an  attack  would  1>e  made.  The  Russians  were  searching 
the  valley  in  front  of  them  incessantly  and  carefully  with  two 
electric  searchlights  and  frequent  star  shells.  Heavy  firing, 
artillery  and  musketry,  going  ou  along  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Russian  line  of  works. 

22Bd  Aug.  Changed  our  camp  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  just  below  ihe 

observation  station. 

At  10.30  am.  very  heavy  rifle  and  Maxim  fire  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  an  advanced  Russian  redoubt  (East  Pan-hmg 
Shan  (D  3)  )  about  4,000  yards  to  our  left  front  Through  our 
glasses  we  clearly  saw  the  head  of  a  Japanese  assaulting  column 
about  800  strong  start  out  from  the  head  of  a  ravine  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  thick  belt  of  wire  entangle- 
ment that  siurrounded  the  redoubt.    The  advama  of  this  ^lumn 
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was  supported  by  a  furious  and  concentrated  fire  finom  fifty  or 
sixty  Japanese  si^e  and  field  guns  which  poured  an  incessant 
hail  of  tugh-exploedre  shells  and  shrapnel  on  the  redoubt  itself, 
the  forts  on  its  immediate  right  and  left,  and  the  conneoiing 
line  of  infaotey  entreuchmenta  The  Russian  artillery  and  rifle 
fire  was  also  eontinaoos  and  heavy. 

The  assaulting  oolumn,  preceded  by  a  small  party  of  engineers, 
advanoed  with  the  utmost  gallantry  to  the  wire  entanglement, 
cot  its  way  through  it,  and  rushed  up,  losing  heavily,  to  some 
dead  ground  below  the  glads^  where  it  stopped* 

Beinforeements  reached  it  in  batches  from  the  ravine,  and 
about  noon  a  party  headed  by  an  officer  with  a  flag  rushed 
for  the  parapet  and  planted  the  flag  thereon.  It  was  struck 
down,  and  the  men  alsa  Shortly  afterwards  the  Russians  made 
a  counter-attack,  but  were  driven  back  fighting  hand-to-hand. 
SventnaUy  the  Japanese  eskablidied  themselves  in  the  ditch  of 
the  work  and  along  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet 

At  4  p.m.  it  was  noticed  that  a  fairly  latve  body  of  Japanese 
hifaiitiy  had  eoUeeted  on  the  north-east  skipe  of  the  redoubt 
known  as  West  Pan-lung  Shan  (D  3).  At  6  p.m.  the  assBultiiig 
column  advanced  (some  500  strong)  in  a  broad  deep  mas& 
There  were  apparency  no  wire  entanglements  to  out  through. 
This  attack,  like  that  on  East  Fan-lun|g  Shan  (D  8X  was 
admirably  snppOTted  by  artillery  fire.  The  Japanese  reached 
the  dead  ground  jnsl  bdow  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and,  when 
rnnforeed,  rushed  aeross^  banoers  flying,  to  the  parapet^  where 
they  formed  op. 

We  have  since  been  informed  by  a  staff  officer  of  the  11th 
Division  that  the  attacks  on  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan 
(D  3)  were  delivered  by  the  three  b^taliona  of  the  7th  R^;iment, 
which  lost  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  their  strength :  only 
4  officers  in  the  regiment  were  unwounded. 

The  Russians  tried  to  recapture  East  and  West  Fw-lung  24th  Aug. 
Shan  (D  8)  during  the  n^ht  of  23rd/24th' August,  but*wer& 
repulsed  with  loss.    The  Japanese  have  now  placed  four  machine 
guns  in  eadi  of  these  forts. 

About  5.30  p.m.  we  observed  two  Russian  destroyers  outside 
the  harbour,  east  of  Qolden  HUl  (C/D  5),  apparently  searching 
for  mine&  One  of  them  preeentty  struck  a  mine  and  threw  out 
a  great  doud  of  steam,  showing  tiiat  she  had  burst  her  boilers. 
She  had  a  very  decided  list^  sod  appeared  to  be  smking,  but 
continued  to  drift  about  in  a  helpless  manner.  The  other  destroyer 
then  went  to  her  asfdstanee^  took  off  most  of,  if  not  all,  her  crew, 
and  turned  to  go  back  to  harbour.  Whea  she  had  proceeded 
about  three  hundred  yards  she  fikewise  encomiterpd  a  mine,  and 
(from  the  dense  brown  smoke  thrown  out)  evidently  exploded 
her  niagaztne.  Be  that  ss  it  may,  she  went  down,  stem  fore- 
most»  in  three  minutes.  Her  decks  were  blaok  with  men,  very 
few  of  whom  are  likely  to  have  been  reecusd  hy  the  steam 
laoneh  that  appeared  on  tbe  scene  some  ten  minutes  later. 
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The  24ftli  August  marks  the  termination  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  first  phase  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The 
desperate  reaistanee  encountered  and  the  heavy  losses  incurred 
at  the  assaulta  on  Fort**  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  Generfld  Nogi  and  the  Head -Quarters  StaS" 
that  tlie  Port  Arthur  of  1904  was  a  very  different  problem  to 
the  Port  Arthur  of  1 894,  and  that  it  way  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  yield  to  a  cou-p  de  vutin,  even  if  pushed  with  all  the  fiery 
dash  and  dogged  determination  that  characterizes  the  Japanese 
soldier.  From  this  time  foi^wrard  slower  but  surer  methods  were 
adopted  :  heavy  siege  guns  were  brought  over  from  Japan,  rein- 
forcements arrived  to  bring  the  depleted  ranks  up  to  war  strength, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  conduct  the  siege  according  to 
the  rules  and  principles  of  scientific  wai^are. 

11^  A  On  the  night  of  the  28th/29th  August  the  BusgdIaqs  made  a 

list  Aug.     second  counter-attack  against  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan, 

but  were   again  repulseid.      With  this  exception,  nothing  of 

importance  occurred  during  the  period  other  than  a  desultory 

cannonade  at  long  ranges. 

qpt-  Visited  head-quarters  of  the  Ist  Division,  and  were  most 

cordially  received  by  Lieut-General  Matsumara  and  his  staff. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  above  the  camp  we  obtained 
an  excellent  view  of  the  advanced  Russian  works.  A  staff  officer 
gave  us  an  interesting  lecture  on  tlie  battle  of  Nan  Shan,  and 
also  on  the  operations  on  the  Japanese  right,  from  the  13th 
August  to  the  present  date. 

The  Japanese  losses  from  the  19th  August  to  the  24(th  August 
are  officially  stated  to  have  been  14,000  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

th  8#pt.  ^Q  ^gjg  taken  over  some  of  the  naval  batteries  by  the  naval 

officer  in  charge.  We  saw  six  4 '7-inch  guns  and  eight  12-prs. 
The  4*7  guns  are  made  in  Japan,  and  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Elswick  pattern.  They  were  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  excessively  eroded,  considering  they  have 
all  fired  900,  and  some  of  them  2,000  rounds  since  this  siege 
commenced.    The  ammunition  is  of  three  kinds : — 

(a)  High-explosive  armonr-piercing ;  bursting  charge  1  •  942 
kilogrammes  (about  4  lbs.). 

(6)  Semi-armour-piercing  high-explosive  ;  bursting  charge 
-860  kilogrammes  (about  2  lbs.). 

(c)  Common  shell  with  ordinary  powder. 

We  were  informed  that  the  ordinary  range  at  which  these 
4'7-inch  guns  have  been  firing  has  been  from  9,000  yards  to 
10,000  yards,  but  that  the  two  guns  in  casemates  have  occasionally 
fired  up  to  13,000  yards. 
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The  losses  in  this  one  battery  of  four  guns  up  to  date  have 
been  one  officer,  one  warrant  officer  and  14  men  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  total  of  80— just  20  per  cent. 

From  the  four-gun  4 •7-inch  battery  we  visited  the  naval 
12-prs.  some  400  yards  to  the  west.  There  was  nothing  much 
to  note  here  beyond  that  they  seem  to  be  in  a  very  exposed 
situation,  and  this  made  us  realize  how  plucky  it  was  of  them 
to  stand  up — as  they  did  a  few  days  ago — against  the  heavy 
Russian  naval  guns.  These  12-prs.  are  also  of  Elswick  pattern, 
made  in  Japan. 

From  the  12-prs.  we  went  to  the  two  4 '7-inch  guns  in  shell- 
proof  covered  emplacements,  some  600  yards  in  rear.  These 
guns  are  absolutely  protected  against  anything  but  a  shell 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  embrasure.  Overhead  there  is  firstly 
a  row  of  steel  rails,  a  layer  of  timber  baulks  six  inches  thick, 
five  layers  of  bags  about  fifteen  inches  thick,  packed  with  earth, 
and,  lastly,  some  three  feet  of  loose  earth  on  the  top  of  all. 

The  walls  of  the  emplacement  are  very  solidly  constructed 
of  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  bags  filled  with  earth,  and  loose 
earth  outside  these  again.  1'he  mouth  of  the  embrasure  is  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  the  gun  being  slewed  round  to  an  angle  of 
20  degrees  right  or  left  of  the  central  line. 

Visited  the  head-quarters  of  the  11th  Division  on  the  extreme  8th  Sept. 
left  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  heard  a  lecture  by  a  staff  captain 
on  the  capture  of  the  two  hills,  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan 
on  the  6th  and  8th  August  1904.* 

A  staff  officer,  of  the  Army  Head-Quarters  Staff,  gave  us  a  lOih  8«pt. 
lecture  on  the  operations  of  the  Thiitl  Ai*my  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan.  He  informed  us 
that  the  Japanese  Head-Quarters  Staff  have  obtained  possession 
of  some  Qarrison  Orders  by  General  Stessel,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Russian  strength  in  Port  Arthur,  on  or  about 
the  18th  August  1904,  was  only  about  17,000. 

He  gave  the  following  details  of  Japanese  guns  now  in  front 
of  Port  Arthur : — 

108  7-cni.  (2*  75-inch)  field  guns  belonging  to  the  three 
divisions. 
72  7-cm.  field  guns  belonging  to  the  Artillery  Brigade. 

2  6-inch  naval  guns. 
10  4*  7-inch  naved  guns. 
20  12-pr.  naval  guns. 

28  12-cnL  (4 •7-inch)  field  howitzers  (horsed). 
124  siege  guns  and  mortars. 

Total  -    364 

•  Bee  page  416. 
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The  foilowinfl^  is  an  official  r^m^  of  events  robtaqwiit  to 
the  capture  of  Ta  Ka  SHian  and  Hsiao  Ka  Shan,  and  vrp^  to 

10th  September  >- 

"After  the  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  (E/F  4)  and  Hsiao  Ku 
Bhan  (E/F  4),  the  Japanese  line  wna  poshed  forward  to  the 
general  line  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  3)"PA-Ii-chuang  (C/D  3),  foUowing 
the  valley.  The  railhead  was  now  advanced  to  Chang-ling- tzu 
(some  2  Mi  lies  north  of  Army  Head-Quaiters  (F  1));  thia  has 
been  imposed ble  before,  as  )t  would  have  been  under  fire  from 
Ta  Ku  Rhan, 

'*  Our  right  flank  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  protect 
onr  siL^ge  operatioDs  it  became  necessary  to  capture  Yn  Ta  ShaTi 
(B/C  2),  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  15th  August 
by  the  Ist  Division,  plus  2nd  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (72  guns), 
three  batteries  (1*2  gun.s)  of  field  howitzers,  and  one  reaen^e 
infantry  brigadci  the  whole  under  the  orders  of  the  general 
oommanding  the  1  at  Division. 

**  About  this  period  trench  toamwarys  were  laid  down  hy  men 
of  the  tf»ttes»  artillery  from  the  railhead  in  Tarions  dirseMons 
to  the  dififorent  siege  batteries. 

''On  the  18th  August  our  preparations  for  the  assault  were 
completed,  and  on  tliis  date  the  Height  south-east  of  Hsiaa-tin^ 
kou  (A  3)  was  carried  by  the  let  Division  after  a  stubborn 
resistance. 

''On  the  19&  August  the  siege  batteries  opened  fire»  and  in 
ilie  evening  our  infantry  attack^  Fort  Europatkin  (D  3)  and 
took  a  portion  of  it^  bat  owing  to  the  stubborn  Russian  defence 
and  the  concentrated  artillery  fire^  it  was  farced  to  retire  on  the 
20th  August,  after  losing  heavily. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Ai^^ust  the  Hh  Division 
occupied  the  line  Pa-li-chuang  (C/D  3)-Wu-chia-fang  (D/E  3), 
and  the  11th  Division  the  line  Wu-ehia-fang  (D/E  3)  to  the  sea. 

"  At  4  a.m.  on  the  21st  August  a  force  £rom  the  9th  Division 
moved  against  East  Fan-lung  Shan  (D  8). 

"  About  8.30  a.m.  troops  of  the  11th  Division  seized  a  small 
entrenchment,  Kobu-yama  (D/E  4),  but  at  9.30  a.m.  wefe  obliged 
to  abandon  it. 

^'  The  11th  Division  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  Kussian  works  at  East  Pan-lung  Shan^  but  could  not 
advance  further. 

"During  the  night  of  the  22nd/23rd  August:^  the  11th 
Division,  reinforced  by  the  4tii  Reserve  Infantry  Brigade,  made 
repeated  but  unsuccessful  attacks  on  East  Pan-lung  Shan.  By 
noon  on  the  22nd  August  the  greater  part  of  the  fort  was  in  our 
hands,  and  considerable  loss  was  experienced  by  a  £anking  fire 
from  West  Pan-lung  Shnn.  Seeing  this,  two  reserve  companies 
that  had  been  sent  up  as  reinforcements  to  East  Pan-hing  Shan 
attacked  West  Pan  dung  Shan  on  the  initiative  of  a  captain,  and 
carried  it. 
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**  Dturing  the  night  of  the  23rcl/24th  August  one  brigade  of 
the  11th  Division  attacked  Wang-tai  (D  4),  and  Hocoeeded  in 
reaching  a  point  half-way  up  to  the  summit,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  under  the  heavy  fii-e  it  encountered. 

**  On  the  24th  August  General  Nogi  clearly  saw  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  carry  Fort  Arthur  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  stand  fast,  holding  the  two  works  we 
had  already  taken.  Sapping  operations  were  at  once  commenced 
against  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  8)  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4), 
atoo  against  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  8)  and  the  forts  (17,  18,  and 
19  on  map)  north  of  Shui-shih-ying  (C  3).  The  enemy  Hres  on 
these  incessantly  by  day  and  attacks  them  frequently  at  night." 

Reinforcements  are  now  fast  arriving,  and  active  develop- 
ments may  shortly  be  expected. 

Visited  the  head-quarters  of  the  11th  Division  in  the  centre 
of  the  line.  This  division  has  borne  the  bi-unt  of  nearly  all  the 
fighting  since  the  tdeee  began,  and  its  losses  have  been  very 
heavy  indeed  The  division  is  now,  however,  up  to  its  full 
strength.  Its  commander,  lieut-General  H.  Oshima,  informed 
us  that  the  Russians  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance  to  the 
anaalt  on  East  and  West  Fan-lung  Shau,  and  were  mostly  all 
killed  at  their  posts. 

Visited  the  general  commanding,  the  artillery,  who  gave  us  16th  8«pt. 
details  regarding  the  artillery  dispositions. 

Visited  the  engineer  park  in  the  morning.  The  Japanese  18th  Sept. 
have  devised  a  portable  head-cover  for  iufantry  in  the  trenches. 
It  consists  of  two  slabs  of  wood  1^  inches  thick,  fastened 
together  at  an  onffle  of  about  45^  and  covered  with  three 
thicknesses  of  steel  J-ioch  thick.  An  aperture  for  firing, 
8  inches  by  4  inches,  is  made  near  the  right-hand  top  corner ; 
the  weight  is  about  30  lbs. 
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This* head-cover  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  afford  efficient 
protection,  and  it  is  a  olumsy  tiling  to  carry  about.  We  were 
also  shown  some  iron  shields  ^ineh  thick  to  protect  men 
working  at  the  bead  of  the  sap.  The  weight  of  these  is  at  least 
90  Iba,  and  they  do  not  strike  one  as  being  really  practical 
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We  wer^  infornied  that  it  was  proposed  od  the  followmg 
day  to  assault  the  advanced  Russiau  works  in  the  valley  (the 
redoubts  south  of  Sliui-shib-ying  (C  3)  and  Fort  Ruropatkm 
(D  3) ),  and  also  to  attempt  the  fort  Naiaako-yania  (B  3),  on  the 
extreme  right  opposite  the  1st  Division,  The  naval  gunB  would 
open  fire  at  9  ft*ni„  and  the  remainder  at  1  p,iii, ;  the  works 
wouli]  probably  be  assaulted  at  4  p.m.  With  the  Ist  Divisioa 
there  would  be  ninety  field  and  twenty -six  siege  guns,  twenty- 
four  machine  guns,  and  eiglit  4'74ijch  Q.F,  guns.  Against  the 
redoubts  in  the  valley  there  would  be  forty  siege,  thirty -six 
mountain  guns,  twenty-four  machine  guns,  and  tour  CJ.R  guns  of 
4 '  7  inches*  The  y th  Division  would  attack  these  forts,  and  the 
11th  Division  on  the  left  would  make  a  demonstration  only. 

MhSfpt.  Colonel  Apsley  Stnith  took  up  his  position  with  the  general 

commanding,  the  artillery,  Captain  Yate  with  the  1st  Division, 
Captain  Sii*.  A.  Banner  man  and  I  at  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Up  to  noon  the  U'sual  duel  went  on  between  the  naval  guns  and 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3),  evidently  in  order  to  let  the  Russians 
think  that  no  attack  was  intended.  Between  noon  and  1  p.m. 
firing  ceased  altogether,  but  about  4  p.ni.  it  greatly  increased  in 
intensity,  and  was  entirely  concentrated  on  the  two  advanced 
redoubts  in  the  valley  (Fort  Kuropatkin^  and  17  on  map),  the 
practice  being  excellent*  The  Russians  replied  with  tht-ir  heavy 
guns,  and  also  made  some  very  pretty  shooting  with  shrapnel 
against  the  Jap^uiese  advanced  parallels  Shortly  after  4  30  p,m, 
the  Japanese  reserves  moved  up  into  the  parallels,  and  at  5.20  p-m. 
two  Japanese  soldiera  carrying  shields  issued  from  the  trenches 
and  proceeded  up  the  slope  towards  Fort  Kuropatkin,the  nearest 
and  largest  of  the  Russian  redoubts,  evidently  to  look  for  wires 
of  mines.  One  of  these  was  shot  almost  at  once,  the  other  a  few 
minutes  afterwards. 

At  5.40  p.m.  an  assaulting  column  about  one  hundred  strong 
leapt  out  of  the  trenches  and  rushed  for  the  redoubt,  headed  by 
officers  with  flags.  They  reached  the  ditch  with  little  or  no 
loas^  but  there  they  stopped,  and  we  saw  the  flags  waving  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet  while  the  men  were  down  in 
the  ditch. 

About  6.55  p.m.  a  reinforcement  some  three  hundred  strong 
rushed  up  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  third  party  about 
one  hundred .  strong.  All  of  these  men  disappeared  into  the 
ditch,  and  we  could  see  them  trying  to  run  round  in  rear  of  the 
work.  Frequent  explosions  took  place  in  the  ditch,  seemingly 
of  dynamite  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  which  we  had  been  told 
were  being  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  caponiers  and 
counterscarp  galleries. 

Matters  continued  like  this  until  6.20  p.m.,  when  a  party 
of  about  two  hundred  men  emerged  from  the  ditch  and  doubled 
back  to  their  trenches,  followed  in  live  or  ten  minutes  by  a 
second  party  about  one  hundred  strong.  They  retired  quite 
steadily,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  panic  or  disorder.     A  small 
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party  of  men  still  held  on  in  the  ditch — ^to  judge  at  least  from 
the  Japanese  flag,  which  still  continued  to  wave,  just  showing 
over  the  ditch.  This  is  how  affairs  were  when  we  left  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  7  p.m.  A  detailed  report  of  this  attack 
follows.* 

As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  other  redoubt  north  of  Shui- 
shih-ying  (17  on  map)  was  never  assaulted  at  all  up  to  the  time 
we  left. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Ist  Division,  Captain 
Yate  reports  as  follows  : — 

"  The  heavy  artillery  was  directed  to  open  fire  at  1.30  p.m., 
the  field  artillery  at  2  p.m.  Fire  directed  principally  on 
Namako-yama  (advanced  Russian  pocrition,  B  3  on  map)  and 
203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  the  high  fort  in  rear  of  Namako-yama. 

"  The  6eld  artillery  actually  opened  at  2.40  p.m.  There 
appeared  to  be  ten  field  batteries  in  action,  three  howitzer 
batteries,  some  Hotchkiss  and  machine  guns,  and  all  the  naval 
guns  witii  the  1st  Division,  i.e.,  five  12-pr.  and  two  4 •7-inch. 

"The  4* 7-inch  naval  guns  directed  their  fire  partly  on 
the  redoubts  in  the  low  ground  near  Shui-shih-ying.  The 
remainder  shelled  Namako-yama  and  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4) 
only.  The  Russians  replied  intermittently  with  artillery  fire 
from  these  hilla  About  6  p.m.  infantry  advanced  against  the 
south  and  south-west  slopes  of  the  two  last-named  heights. 

"  No  decisive  results  had  been  obtained  by  the  time  dark- 
ness set  in.  The  movements  of  the  infantry  were  almost 
entirely  concealed  from  the  hill  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
1st  Division  were  posted.'' 

It  seems  in  the  assault  yesterday  on  Fort  Kuropatkin  (D  3)  20t]i  Be; 
that  by  6  p.m.  the  Japanese  held  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
work,  while  the  Russians  still  clung  to  the  south  and  west  sidea 
The  fort  was  completely  captured  at  2  a.m.  to-day.     A  number 
of  naval  mines  were  found  inside  the  work. 

Redoubt  17  was  attacked  at  7  p.m.  yesterday,  but  was  not 
captured  until  9  a.m.  to-day.  Between  9  a.m.  and  noon  to-day 
tiie  Japanese  also  captured  works  18,  19,  and  the  old  Chinese 
Fort  (C  3). 

The  loss  of  the  above  chain  of  works  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  Russians,  as  it  protected  the  springs  and  reservoir 
which  provided  the  main  water  supply  of  Port  Arthur;  the 
Japanese  have  now  cut  the  pipes  and  diverted  the  water  for 
their  own  use. 

At  5.30  p.m.  we  witnessed  the  attack  and  capture  of  Nama- 
ko-yama (B  3)  from  the  position  of  the  general  commanding  the 
artillery. 

All  the  Japanese  field  batteries  with  the  1st  Division  (sixty 
guns)   concentrated  their   fire    on  the    Russian   position    and 

*  Bee  page  426. 
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smothered  it  with  shrapnel.  The  two  4*  7-inch  guns  attlu^ed 
to  the  division  played  on  the  crest  with  high-explosive  shell 

The  Russian  fire  on  the  attacking  force  from  artillery  and 
machine  guns  was  very  heavy,  both  from  203-Metre  Hill 
(A/B  4)  and  also  from  a  horse-shoe  shaped  fort  (B  3)  below 
Namako-yama,  on  the  east. 

At  G.IO  p.m.  the  Japanese  flag  waved  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  the  Japanese  batteries  swept  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
position  with  shrapnel.  By  6.30  p.m.  the  firing  on  both  sides 
had  practically  ceased. 

The  Japanese  have  made  real  and  substantial  progress  to- 
day. During  the  night  of  the  20th/21st  the  Japanese  captured 
a  {lortion  of  the  Russian  position  at  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  but 
on  the  22nd  September  they  were  forced  to  retire. 

An  officer  of  the  Naval  Brigade  showed  us  two  6-inch  naval 

funs  to-day.  They  are  of  Elswick  pattern,  manufactured  in 
apan,  and  are  on  central-pivot  naval  mountings  secured  to 
specially  prepared  platforms  of  timber  and  cement,  7  metres 
(22-9  feet)  long  by  6  metres  (19-6  feet)  broad. 


Section  of  6'inch  Oun  Platform. 
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The  guns  were  in  open  emplacements  with  fairly  good  cover 
for  the  gun  crews  and  ammunition,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
ahell-proof  from  a  heavy  naval  gun. 

Little  or  no  firing  took  place  to*day. 

15th  and  There  has  practically  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities  during 

tath  Bopt.    the  la.st  three  days. 

On  the  26th  we  inspected  two  of  the  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress 
howitzers.  These  guns  are  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and  weigh 
something  over  10  tons  (10,370  kilos.)  each.  The  carriage 
weigbs  5 '2  tons  (5,310  kilos.)  and  the  platform  8*2  tons 
(89444  kilos.).  The  breech  mechanism  is  of  the  ordinary 
EngKsh  pattern.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  an  iron  carriage, 
garrison  standing  pattern,. this  latter  being  on  a  dwarf  traversing 
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platfomL  It  is  central  pivoted,  on  a  cast-iron  plate  let  into 
a  bed  of  cement  The  rear  trucks  are  on  an  all-round  circular 
racer.  This  is  by  far  the  heaviest  piece  of  artillery  that  the 
Japanese  have  placed  in  the  field  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
shell  weighs  485  lbs.  (220  kilos.)  and  has  a  bursting  charge  of 
16*75  Ib^  (7*  (5  kilos.).  200  rounds  per  gun  are  kept  with  the 
battery.    The  magazines  are  very  well  protected. 

We  also  inspected  a  4-gun  battery  of  10*5-cm.  (4*1 -inch) 
siege  guns,  Krupp  1901,  firing  fixed  ammunition,  and  a  6-gun 
battery  of  12-cnL  bronze  guns  made  in  Japan. 

Desultory  firing  by  the  naval  4*  7-inch  and  6-inch  guns  at  27th  to 
the  warships  in  harbour.     One  of  them  is  claimed  to  have  been  SOth  Sept. 
set  on  fire  on  the  28th. 

There  were  local  and  unimportant  attacks  against  the  sap-head 
in  front  of  Erh-lung  Shan  (D  3),  on  the  29th  September  at 
2  am.,  and  on  the  night  of  29th/30th  September.  Both  of  the 
above  were  without  any  result. 

On  the  27th  September  we  inspected  the  Japanese  war 
balloon.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  inspected  a  reserve 
battalion  encamped  dose  by.  We  were  shown  one  company 
practising  the  attack  and  another  manoeuvring  in  close  order. 
In  the  former  the  men  were  extended  to  one  place  interval  only  ; 
the  Japanese  do  not  favour  widely-extended  formations  when  it 
is  intended  to  push  the  attack  home. 

llie  company  drill  called  for  no  special  comment ;  the  men 
were  very  steady,  and  manoeuvred  smartly  and  with  precision. 

I  noticed  that  no  use  was  made  of  signals  or  of  the  whistle, 
dther  in  the  attack  or  in  the  company  drill. 

We  afterwards  saw  some  men's  field  service  order  kits ;  these 
weigh  just  over  42  lbs.,  including  ammunition,  but  exclusive  of 
rifle  and  bayonet,  whicli  weigh  9  lbs.  8^  ozs. 

We  received  intelligence  from  an  officer  of  the  Head-Qoarters  1st  Oet. 
Staff  that  28-cm.  (11-ineh)  howitzers  would  open  fire  on  some  of 
the  forts.    We  witnessed  the  practice,  which  was  accurate ; 
apparently,  however,  ordinary  shell,  and  not  high-explosive,  was 
used.    The  fire  went  on  during  the  day  in  a  dc^tory  manner. 

A  party  of  us  visited  the  camps  about  1}  miles  beyond  the  2nd  Oct. 
naval  batteries.  There  were  three  4-gun  field  howitzer  batteries 
down  in  the  hollow,  and  further  on  an  engineer  company  of  the 
reserve  brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  Here  we  were  shown  a 
torpedo  that  was  found  inside  Fort  208-Metre  Hill  and  also  a 
number  of  Russian  hand-grenade&  The  employment  of  these 
somewhat  antiquated  instruments  of  war  has  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  various  works  round 
Port  Arthur.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  have  made  up  laig^ 
numbers  of  them,  and  their  moral  effect  is  said  to  be  very  great. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the 
Japanese  bombs,  but  the  Russians  are  of  two  kinds— one 
w^ghing  about  10  lbs.  (globular),  the  other  weighing  about  7  Iba^ 
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in  the  form  of  a  sinall  shell  Both  of  them  have  a  length  oE 
ordinary  Bicklord  fnze  (about  8  mches)  attached  through  an 
aperture  in  the  ahelL  We  met  here  a  German-speaking  soldier 
of  the  engineer  company,  who  told  us  that  the  men  of  the 
corapany  were  on  duty  at  the  s&p-heod  every  other  night,  and 
that  eveiy  night  four  or  five  men  were  hit- 
After  the  engineer  park,  we  visited  a  mountain  battery  about 
400  yards  north-east  of  Fort  Kuropatkin,  very  cunningly 
concealed  behind  artificially  planted  millet  stalkn. 

ThiB  gun  is  the  same  calibre  as  the  Arisaka  field  gun 
(2*95  inches),  but  is  considerably  shorter  (the  length  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  4  feet  4  inches).  It  can  either  be  carried  or 
drawn  by  ponies.  In  the  former  case  the  gun  (228  lbs.)  goes 
on  one  pony,  the  carriage  divides  in  two  and  each  half  goes  on 
a  pony  (weight  of  each  load  about  200  lbs.)»  while  the  wheels  are 
carried  by  a  fourth  pony  (weight  of  load  about  200  lbs.).  The 
breech  action  is  the  single  interrupted  screw.  For  wheel  trans- 
port a  pair  of  shafts  are  attached  to  the  point  of  the  trail 

Two  kinds  of  ammunition  are  carried — ^shrapnel  and  high- 
explosive  percussion  shell  The  former  can  be  used  up  to 
3,700  yards,  the  latter  up  to  4,300  yards, 

rd  Oot,  Inspected  the  bi  vouac  of  the  8th  Reserve  Regiment,  encamped 

in  the  vicinity.  Shelters  have  been  constructed  to  accommodate 
a  section  of  1 8  to  20  men  each,  by  digging  a  circular  pit  about 
d  f eet  6  inches  in  depth  and  21  feet  in  diameter  A  pole  9  feet 
hij^Ii  is  erected  in  the  centrej  and  the  men's  sections  of  tents  are 
fastened  over  in  the  shape  of  a  roof. 

We  also  inspected  the  men's  rations  and  field  kitchens.  The 
field  oven  is  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  iftbout  2  feet  6  inches  high  and 
the  same  in  diameter,  an  opening  in  front  and  a  vent  hole  on 
each  side.     It  cooks  enough  food  for  40  to  50  men  at  a  time. 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment  informed  ns  that  the  men's  daily 
ration  was  6  go  (about  three-fifths  of  a  quart,  or  1*06  lbs.)  of 
uncooked  rice  and  40  morn/me  (one  third  of  a  lb.)  of  either  fish 
or  meat,  half  ounce  of  salt,  vegetables  as  procurable,  (abundant 
here),  and  compressed  Japanese  tea ;  each  man  gets  three  meals 
a  day.    There  wa&  no  firing  to-day  on  either  side. 

th  Oct.  Ascended  hill    occupied  by  the  general  commanding   the 

artillery.  An  officer  of  his  staff  showed  us  the  positions  of  the 
saps  to  the  six  different  points  of  attack.  He  stated  that  every 
night  from  15  to  20  yards  of  sap — 4  feet  deep  in  the  clear — ^were 
dug,  or  about  100  yards  of  parallel  An  officer  of  the  Head- 
Quarters  Staff*  called  at  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  and  gave 
us  an  account  of  an  interview  he  had  recently  had  with  an 
American  correspondent  and  a  French  painter  who  succeeded  in 
entering  Port  Arthur  from  Chif u  on  the  28th  September  in  a 
Chinese  junk,  but  were  ordered  to  leave  by  the  Russians  on  the 
following  day,  and  were  picked  up  by  a  Japanese  destroyer  and 
taken  to  Dalny. 
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According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  American,  the  garrison 
of  Port  Arthur  is  IMng  on  horseflesh  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  no  vegetables,  while  the  ammunition  is  running  short. 

G^eral  Stessel  had  apparently  not  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Liao-yang,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Baltic 
squadron  had  started  some  time  ago  ;  he  was  undeceived  on 
both  these  points.  With  regard  to  the  military  situation 
generally,  the  officer  had  not  much  to  tell  us  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  warships  have  anchored  under  cover  of  the 
Tiger^s  Tail  (C  5),  and  will  shortly  be  bombarded. 

No  firing  of  any  sort  to-day — high  wind  blowing. 

The  28-cm.  (11-inch)  guns,  about  two  miles  east  of  this  camp,  5th  Oct. 
opened  fire  this  morning  on  the  warships.     The  Russians  replied 
vigorously,  and  made  very  good  practice. 

The  Japanese  28-cm.  guns  bombarded  the  town  and  shipping  6th  to  81 
intermittently — not  without  effect  apparently,  to  judge  from  the  Oct. 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  that  arose  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  n^ht  of  the  7th/8th  the  Russians  attacked  and 
captured  the  Japanese  sap-head  in  front  of  a  small  infantry 
work  "  G  "  (D  3),  200  or  300  yards  east  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Japanese  recaptured  the  portion  of  9th  to  1^ 
sap  lost  by  them  on  the  night  of  the  7th/8th  October.    The  ©ct- 
Russians  shelled  the  naval  4 '7-inch  guns  with  mortars  and  some 
of  the  heavy  guns  on  Golden  Hill  and  Tiger's  Tail  forts  (C  5). 

Went  with  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  to  Dalny.  We  noticed  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions,  and 
general  cleanb'ness  of  the  place  since  we  visited  it  in  August  last. 
The  commandant  and  his  staff  officer  were  most  courteous  to  us, 
placed  an  interpreter  at  our  disposal,  and  allowed  us  to  do 
anything  we  asked.  Dalny  is  now  being  converted  ioto  an 
enormous  base  supply  dep6t,  not  only  for  tiie  Third  Army,  but 
also  for  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Armies  in  the  north. 
Large  supply  sheds — each  with  a  storage  capacity  of  70,000  cubic 
feet — have  been  already  built,  and  several  others  are  in  process 
of  construction.  Large  quantities  of  building  material  are  also 
being  sent  over  from  Japan,  and  the  roofless  houses  are  being 
repaired  and  made  capable  of  accommodating  troops.  The 
Japanese  are  now  employing  in  Dalny  for  various  purposes  no 
fewer  than  500  Chinese  carts  (each  capable  of  carrying  half 
a  tan),  6,000  Chinese  coolies,  2,000  Japanese  artisans  (carpenters, 
masona,  mechanics,  &c.),  and  3,000  men  of  the  Military  Tiuin 
Reserve  (specially  called  out  for  this  war,  some  of  whom  have 
received  a  month  or  six  weeks'  elementary  training).  The 
Chinese  carters  receive  3  yen  (68.)  per  diem ;  the  Chinese  coolies 
50  sen  (Is,).  The  Japanese  artisans  receive  50  sen  per  diem, 
plus  free  rations  and  lodgings. 

The  Japanese  arrangements  for  private  cnnteens  in  the  field 
seem  worthy  of  note.    The  proprietors  are  private  individuals  of 
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known  probity  and  good  antecedents.  The  Jiq[Mne8e  Govenn- 
ment  giv^es  these  men,  their  assistants,  and  their  goods  free 
passage  by  sea  and  rail,  but  not  any  cart  or  pack  transport. 

In  Dalny  at  the  present  moment  there  are  five  or  six 
canteens,  witii  small  branches  along  the  line  of  rail,  and  in  the 
villages  dose  1)ehind  the  line  of  batteries.  They  are  not, 
however,  allowed  to  wssl  fat  by  placing  exorbitant  prices  on 
the  artides  they  sell.  These  are  all  fixed  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missariat Officer,  and  allow  for  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  cost  of  tiie  artide  in  Japan.  All  kinds  of  things  are 
sola — ^beer^  cigarettes,  aakS,  note  paper,  tinned  fruit,  &c.  The 
daily  sale  of  eadi  artide  is  limited ;  for  instance,  cmly  one  tsask 
of  saJd  may  be  expended  in  one  day  at  any  one  canteen.  A 
non-commissioned  officer  is  specially  detailed  to  each  canteen 
to  see  that  the  regulations  are  adhered  to.  "We  paid  interesting 
visits  to  the  hospital  ships — ^the  ^'RohiUa  Maru''  and  the 
**  HAkuai  Mara."  On  the  former  were  three  wounded  Russian 
officers,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  they  were  very  well 
treated,  and  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  water  supply  of  Dalny  is  now  working  well,  as  is  also 
the  electric  light  The  Chinese  population  is  well  controlled, 
while  the  orderly  and  sober  behaviour  of  the  Japanese  troops  is 
beyond  praise ;  the  streets  at  nighi  were  perfectly  quiet,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  drunken  man  is  hardly  ever  seen,  which 
coinpares  favourably  with  what  was  frequently  seen  on  the 
Taku  road  at  Tientsin,  in  1900-1901. 

On  the  14th  October  w^  returned  to  our  camp  in  front  of 
Port  Arthur,  wheu  Captain  Tate  placed  the  following  notes  at 
my  disposal  regarding  events  that  had  occurred  during  our 
absence  at  Dalny. 

Oth  Oct.  "^^^  Japanese  28 -cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  bombarded  one  of 

the  KusHian  forts,  and  made  very  accurate  practice.  The  Russians 
fired  heavily  on  the  road  leading  from  the  9th  Division  head- 
quarters past  Tuan-shan-tzu  (E  3)  Hill,  and  also  at  the  12-cm. 
guns  and  howitzers  situated  immediately  west  of  this. 

2th  Oct.  Very  heavy  firing  all  night.     Heard   following  day   that 

troops  from  1st  Division  had  crossed  the  railway  and  attacked 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3)  from  the  west,  capturing  an  earthwork 
just  above  the  railway,  and  penetrating  some  one  hundred  yards 
beyond  it.  In  the  afternoon  visited  Fort  Europatkin  (D  3). 
Ditch  of  fort  some  8  to  10  feet  deep.  Flank  defence  of  ditch, 
in  the  shape  of  escarp  caponiers,  so  damaged  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nizable. Inside  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  even  after  three  weeks  is 
still  smouldering.  Fort  admirably  traced  from  Russian  point 
of  view ;  long  side  enfiladed,  and  others  partly  so,  from  Fort 
Elrh-lung  Shan. 

3th  Oct.  Went  to  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  4)  (hill  on  extreme  left  of 

Japanese  line).     The  colonel  of  the  43rd  Regiment  had  been 
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present  at  the  attack  on  this  hill  from  the  7th  August  to  the 
9th.  His  regiment  advanced  with  two  battalions  in  the  front 
line  and  one  in  reserve,  over  1,200  yards  of  open  ground,  now 
dry,  except  for  stream  some  fifty  yards  broad,  but  at  that  time 
a  swamp,  which  greatly  delayed  tbe  attackers,  whose  left  flank, 
moreover,  was  harassed  by  the  fire  of  the  Russian  gunboats. 
The  43rd  Regiment  lost  540  killed  and  wounded  in  taking  this 
hill  (as  nearly  as  possible  20  per  cent.).  In  the  two  l^ing 
battalioQS  every  officer  was  hora  de  combat 

An  officer  of  a  Reserve  Regiment  dined  with  us  to-day,  15th  Oct. 
and  informed  us  that  at  the  assault  on  the  Pan-lung  Shan 
Forts  on  the  22nd  August  the  losses  of  his  regiment  were 
13  officers  killed,  24  officers  wounded,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  We  received  an  intimation 
at  9  p.m.  from  the  Army  Head-Quarters  Stafi*  that  the  infantry 
work  east  of  Erh-Iung  Shan  (D  3)  would  be  assaulted  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

At  noon  ascended  hill  close  to  the  position  of  the  general  IMh  Oot. 
commanding  the  artillery.    The  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  were 
shelling  '*Q*'  work   (D   3)  in   a   leisurely  manner,  evidently 
ranging. 

The  Russians  replied  at  intervals  from  mortars  (firing  smoky 
powder)  beyond  West  Pan-lung-shan  (D  3)  and  also  from  a 
large  fort,  Ta  Shan  (D  4  S.E.),  between  Erh-lung  Shan  and  the 
Tiger's  TidL     Nearly  all  the  shells  from  the  former  were  blind. 

Precisely  at  3  p.m.  a  very  heavy  concentrated  fire  was 
opened  on  the  "  Q**  work  (D  3),  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  und  Fort 
Sung-shu  Shan,  from  the  thirty-six  mountain  guns  of  the 
9th  Division,  two  or  three  field  batteries  of  the  Artillery 
Brigade,  and  the  following  siege  pieces : — 

Six  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress  howitzers. 
Thirty-four  12-cm.  (4 '7-inch)' gum*. 
Four  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  howitzers. 
Four  10*5  cm.  (4*  1-inch)  Krupp  guns. 
Two  12-pr.  naval  gun& 

The  total  number  of  guns  in  action  must  have  been  between 
98  and  104. 

The  practice  was  decidedly  good.  Many  of  the  large  shells 
burst  actually  in  the  trenches  of  "  G  "  work,  while  the  field  and 
mountain  guns  fired  most  accurate  shrapnel,  not  only  at ''  G  " 
work,  but  also  at  the  flanking  trenches  of  Erh-lung  Shan.  This 
terrific  bombardment  continued  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  at 
4.30  p.m.  a  company  of  infantry  (200  men)  leapt  out  of  the 
advanced  parallel,  dashed  over  the  one  hundred  yards  of  open 
ground  and  into  "  G  "  work.  They  suffered  very  little  loss  (only 
six  casualties  according  to  some  statements),  and  met  with 
hardly  any  opposition.  The  defenders  had  evidently  vacated 
tiie  trenches  or  had  been  nearly  all  killed  by  the  bombardment. 
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Ten  minutes  or  so  af  terwardis  an  advanced  Russian  trench  below 
Erh-lung  Shan  was  also  easily  rushed  and  captured. 

At  5  p.m.  the  Japanese  were  lying  down  under  cover 
immediately  north  of  "  Q  "  work,  and  they  also  held  the  Russian 
advanced  trench  and  the  north-west  crest  of  an  underfeature 
north  of  the  glacis  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  total  Japanese  losses  in  this  affair  were  only  150,  and 
no  damage  was  caused  to  the  material  of  their  batteries.  It 
was  an  c^mirable  example  of  an  attack  conducted  according  to 
scientific  principles,  an  overpoweringly  heavy  oblique  artillery 
fire,  with  definite  objective  for  each  group  of  guns,  and  the 
infantry  pushed  close  up  to  the  point  of  assault.  The  RuasiaQ 
shrapnel  practice  was  fair,  but  their  heavy  guns  did  not  take 
any  great  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Russians  made  a  half- 
hearted attempt  to  recapture  ''  G  "  work  during  the  night,  but 
without  result. 

17th  Oct.  The  Japanese  are  now  strongly  entrenched  in  "  Q  "  work, 

the  advanced  treuch  below  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  also  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  underfeature  below  it. 

A  staff  oflicer  to  the  general  commanding  the  artillery 
informed  us  to-day  that  since  the  19th  September  the  following 
additioual  siege  pieces  have  been  brought  up : — 

Twelve  28-cm.  (11-inch)  fortress  howitzers. 

Two  15-cm.  (5*  9-inch  naval  guns  (of  50  calibres). 

Four  15-cm.  (5 '9-inch)  mortara 

The  28-cm.  howitzers  have  not  yet  been  mounted. 

There  are  consequently  now  before  Port  Arthur  254  siege 
pieces  and  180  field  and  mountain  guns.  The  six  87-mm. 
(3 •4-inch)  captured  Russian  guns  have  been  withdrawn,  as 
ammunition  ran  short. 

The  officer  also  imparted  the  following  items  of  infor- 
mation : — 

{a)  The  Japanese  propose  to  try  smoky  powder  for  some 
of  the  less  exposed  siege  guns,  on  account  of  the 
erosion  caused  by  smokeless  powder. 
(6)  The  following  hits  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
have  been  obtained  by  the  28-cm.  howitzers  on  the 
Russian  warships  in  harbour  : — 

"Bayan"   five   hits,   "Poltava"  four  hits,   "  Ret- 

visan  "  six  hits,  "  Peres\'iet  "17  hits. 
The  above  were  observed  from  an  observation  post 
at  Namako-yama  (B  3)  on  the  extreme  right. 
(c)  The  28-cm.  howitzers  have  not  as  yet  fired  high-explosive 
shells ;  these  are  on  their  way  up. 

18th  Oct.  We  received  news  to-day  of  an  important  Japanese  victory 

on  the  Sha  Ho. 

Hardly  any  tiring  at  all  to-day. 
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Visited    the    artillery   siege    park    at    advanced    railhead  19th  Oct. 
Ta-fang-tzu  (F  1),  where  all  siege  pieces  and  their  ammunition 
are  sent. 

Paid  a  visit  to  the  Ist  Division  head-quarters.  From  the  20th  Oot. 
observation  station  we  could  clearly  see  the  Japanese  parallels 
rannin/;  up  to  about  three  hundred  yards  from  Erh-lung  Shan, 
and  400  yards  from  Sung-shu  Shan,  also  working  parties  con- 
stmctiDg  fflD.  emplacements  on  slope  of  hills  some  one  thousand 
two  hundred  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  west  of  where 
we  stood. 

The  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  1st  Division  gave  us  the 
following  details  regarding  the  attack  on  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4) 
on  the  19th  and  20th  September.  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  is 
double-headed  with  a  connecting  coL  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  casemated  trench.  The  head-cover  is  exceedingly  strong. 
consisting  of  steel  plates,  timber  baulks,  and  tour  or  nve  feet  of 
earth  on  the  top  of  alL  The  fort  is  traversed  longitudinally 
and  transversely  by  underground  passages.*  On  the  19th 
September  one  company  of  the  1st  Brigade  effected  an  entrance 
at  one  comer  of  the  ditch,  but  any  f  urUier  advance  was  abso- 
lutely impossible,  as  the  passages  were  swept  by  fire  of  machine 
guna  The  company  held  its  ground  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
for  two  days,  when  the  Russians  brought  up  field  guns  to  shell 
them  from  the  south- west,  and  the  few  survivors  were  compelled 
to  retire. 

No  firing  to-day  from  either  sida 

Ascended  high  hill  about  1^  miles  to  the  east.     From  there  SSndOot. 
we  noticed  two  saps  within  30  yards  of  the  ditch  of  the  North 
Fort  (D  3/4). 

Practically  no  firing  to-day. 

Hardly  any  firing.     One  of  the  28-cm.  howitzers  was  dragged  23vd  and 
past  our  camp  to-day.      It  was   lashed  to  four   large  drugs,  24th  Oct. 
and  was  hauled  by  a  party  of  at  least  150  men  on  two  stout 
hawsers.     The  rate  of  progress  (over  an  indifferent  road)  was 
about  1^  miles  an  hour. 

The  four  6-inch  naval  guns  north-north-west  of  Shui-shih-  25th  Oct. 
7^g  (C  3)  carried  on  a  sharp  duel  during  the  afternoon  with 
Fort  Sung-shu  Shan.  Visited  the  general  commanding  the 
field  Artillery  Brigade.  His  batteries  are  at  present  in  line 
east  and  west  of  Tu  Ta  Shan  (B/C  2),  but  will  be  pushed 
forward  to-night,  the  right  wing  to  1,300  yards  from  Sung- 
shu  Shan,  the  centre  and  left  up  to  2,000  yards  from  Snng-shu 
Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan. 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  visited  the  camp 
to-day.     He  came  to  announce  an  attack  for  the  26th  instant^ 

*  This  itstomeat  has  sinoe  been  ascertained  to  be  incorrect.— O.M.C.« 
2U2.1904. 
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and  communicated  to  as  the  following  sabfltaace  of  orders 
issued  to-day  from  Head-Quarters : — 

After  a  heavy  bombardment  along  the  whole  line,  the 
enemy's  defences  from  Sung-shu  Shan  to  East  Chi-kuan 
(E  4)  will  be  attacked,  and  afber  their  capture  a  circular 
position  will  be  taken  up  on  the  high  ground  within  the 
line  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4),  the  height  occupied  by 
the  old  Chinese  camp  (D  4)  and  a  hiU  (C7d  4)  south-west 
of  Sung-shu  Shan  on  the  Japanese  right  flank. 

The  objectives  for  each  division  will  be  as  follows : — 

let  Division :  The  brigade  on  the  left  to  attack  Sung-ahu 
Shan  and  the  heightis  in  rear.  The  right  brigade  to  be  in 
reserve  to  meet  a  possible  counter-attack. 

11th  Division:  The  right  brigade  to  attack  the  North  Fort 
(D  3/4),  "  Q  "  work,  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4),  after- 
wards the  heights  in  rear.  The  left  brigade  to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  right,  and  if  necessary 
repel  counter-attacks. 

At  5  p.m.  to-morrow  (the  26th  October)  the  1st  and  9th 
Divisions  wiU  attack  the  in&ntry  trenches  in  front  of 
Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan.  This  attack  will  be 
support^  by  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  and  every 
available  siege  piece. 

Under  cover  of  the  general  bombardment  all  the  saps  wOl 
be  pushed  forward  as  much  as  possible. 

Firing  will  be  continued  during  the  night  by  the  28-cm. 
howitzers. 

The  officer  also  informed  us  that,  according  to  statements  by 
Russian  bluejackets  who  have  lately  deserted,  the  fire  of  the 
28-cm.  howitzers  has  been  very  effective  against  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  harbour.  The  "Bayan"  is  reported  to  be 
quite  hora  de  combat,  and  the  "  Peresviet "  to  have  been  struck 
27  times. 

From  information  received,  it  would  appear  that  the  forts  of 
Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  are  to 
all  intents  €md  purposes  permanent  works.  The  ditches  are 
reported  to  be  20  feet  deep  and  from  18  to  21  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  caponiers  with  two  tiers  of  fire ;  the  works  themselves  are 
covered  in  with  cement  head-cover. 

25th  Oct.  A  desultory  fire  commenced  about  11  a.m.,  chiefly  from  the 

naval  guns.     The  Russians  hardly  replied  at  all. 

At  1  p.m.  the  28-cm.  howitzers  on  the  Japanese  left  began 
to  shell  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  and  South  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  (E  4). 

About  3.30  p.m.  the  firing  on  the  Japanese  right  incre€tsed 
considerably  in  intensity.  The  foH  of  Erh-lung  Shan  was 
heavily  poimded  by  all  the  naval  guns  and  the  28-cm.  howitzers 
on  the  right  flank,  in  addition  to  several  batteries  of  field 
howitzers. 
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At  4.30  P.IIL  the  fire  on  Erh-lung  Shan  was  terrific,  shrapnel 
as  well  as  high-explosive  shell. 

At  5  p.m.  to  the  minute  an  assaulting  column  about  two 
hundred  strong  left  the  advanced  parallel  and  rushed  up  in  a 
deep  mass  against  the  infantry  trenches  in  front  of  Erh-lung 
Shan,  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  second  column  of  equ^ 
strength  a  little  further  away  to  the  right. 

Both  columns  reached  the  trench  with  trifling  loss,  and  at 
once  entered  it.  Two  or  three  Japanese  shells  fell  among  them, 
notwithstanding  that  there  were  two  flags  being  vigorously 
waved. 

Three  more  colunms  of  about  two  hundred  men  each  left 
the  parallel  during  the  next  twenty  minutes  and  established 
themselves  under  cover  beneath  the  crest  of  the  trench. 

At  5.20  p.m.  the  Russians  fired  a  large  mine  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  trench ;  the  explosion  was  tremendous. 

Meanwhile  the  men  beneath  the  crest. of  the  parapet  had 
commenced  to  construct  three  covered  appi-oaches  from  the 
parallel  to  the  trench ;  they  worked  admirably,  and  when  we 
left  the  hill  at  6  p.m.  had  nearly  completed  their  task. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  attack  was  the  large  use  made 
by  the  Japanese  of  bombs  fired  from  the  advanced  parallels  out 
of  specially  constructed  wooden  grenade  mortars.  The  pro- 
jectile is  simply  a  tin  cylinder  6  inches  in  length  and  5  inches 
in  diameter  filled  with  some  sort  of  explosive.  There  is  a  piece 
of  fuze  (4^  inches  long)  attached  to  the  cylinder,  one  inch  of 
which  is  exposed,  and  is  lighted  when  the  gun  is  fired.  A  few 
shrapnel  bullets  are  packed  into  the  cylinder  to  fill  up  interstices 
and  give  the  requisite  weight.  The  whole  projectile  weighs 
4f  lbs.  The  propelling  charge  is  ordinary  black  powder  made 
up  in  five  difierent  charges,  according  to  range.  The  extreme 
range  is  400  yards ;  the  most  favourable  one  300  yards.  The 
practice  made  with  these  bombs  seemed  somewhat  erratic,  but 
they  exploded  with  very  great  violence,  and  their  moral  efiect 
must  be  considerable,  wMle  their  manufacture  is  cheap  and 
easy. 

The  Russian  advanced  trench  in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan 
was  rushed  a  few  minutes  before  that  of  Erh-lung  Shan; 
fitting  was  still  going  on  at  nightfalL 

Paid  a  second  visit  to  the  general  commanding  the  Field  27th  Oct. 
Artillery  Brigade.     He  was  good  enough  to  give  us  the  following 
notes :  During  the  night  of  the  26th/27th  October  the  Russians 
made  four  attempts  to  recapture  the  advanced  trench  of  Sung- 
shu  Shan ;  all  of  these  were  unsuccessful 

The  Japanese  losses  at  Sung-shu  Shan,  including  these 
ooonter-attacks,  were  140  killed  and  wounded;  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  they  amounted  to  300,  most  of  which  were  caused  by 
Boasian  indirect  artillery  fire  after  the  trenches  had  been 
occupied. 
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The  Japanese  profited  by  the  bombardment  on  the  26th  io 
seize  the  whole  of"  G  "  work  (D  3))  they  were  only  in  possession 
of  the  northern  portion  of  it  previously),  and  also  to  drive  the 
Russians  away  from  the  railway  bridge.  They  met  with  great 
resistance  at  this  point,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
something  important  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  the 
Russians  wish  to  defend — ^a  water  supply  in  all  probability. 

The  mine  that  exploded  in  the  advanced  trench  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  during  the  attack  on  the  26th  was  probably  fired  in  order 
to  blow  in  a  subterranean  passage  connecting  the  trench  with 
the  fort  itself. 

Visited  a  field  howitzer  battery  in  action.  It  was  admirably 
placed,  and  had  not  so  far  received  a  single  shell,  as  the  Russians 
fired  entirely  on  the  emplacements  vacated  on  the  night  of  the 
25th/26th  October,  when  the  field  guns  were  pushed  forward. 

8th  Oot.  Intermittent   fire   from   the   naval   guns   and   the   28-Gin. 

howitzers ;  the  Russians  hardly  replied. 

9th  Oot.  Very  little  firing  during  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon 

it  grew  a  little  brisker.  At  6  a.m.  to-day  the  Russians  attacked 
the  Japanese  advanced  parallels  in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan, 
and  by  9  a.m.  had  driven  the  defenders  back  to  where  they 
were  on  the  26th  October.  Between  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  attacked  and  recaptured  the  advanced 
trenches.  The  Head-Quarters  Staff  have  announced^  that  & 
general  attack  will  take  place  to-morrow  along  the  line  Sung- 
shu  Shan-East  Chi-kuan  Shan. 

0th  Oct.  Our  party  divided  as  follows  to  witness  the  attack :  Captain 

Yate  to  the  11th  Division  on  the  left,  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman 
near  Tuan-shan-tzu  (E  3)  in  centre,  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  and  I 
to  €m  observatory  on  the  right,  about  half-way  between  the  naval 
guns  and  Shui-shih-ying  village,  and  about  2,300  yards  from 
Sung-shu  Shan.  Firing  from  the  naval  guns  and  the  28-can. 
howitzers  commenced  about  9  a.m. 

About  11  a.m.  a  heavy  concentrated  fire  from  every  siege 
and  naval  gun  wfiis  opened  on  Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan, 
*'?"  (D  8  S.E.),  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  "Q"  (D  4  n.e.),  and  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  also  on  all  the  works  immediately  in  rear  of 
this  line.  The  fire  was  very  accurate  and  rapid,  and  objectives 
had  evidently  been  carefully  assigned  to  the  different  groups 
of  guns. 

At  12.30  p.m.  the  field  and  mountain  guns  commenced 
shrapnel  fire,  exceedingly  heavy  on  the  section  of  the  line  "  P  *' 
to  "  Q,"  moderately  heavy  on  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu 
Shan. 

The  Russian  reply  to  all  this  artillery  fire  was  feeble  in  the 
extreme. 

A  few  minutes  after  1  p.m.  all  the  different  points  of  attack 
were  assaulted  simultaneously  by  infantry  columns. 


CominfiT  from  the  right,  a  column  about  two  hundred  strong 
left  the  ad^ranced  parauel  about  two  hundred  yards  in  froDt  of 
Sung-shu  Shan  and  dashed  up  against  the  work  through  a 
somewhat  narrow  passage  in  the  wire  entanglement.  Directly  the 
men  left  the  cover  of  the  trenches  they  came  under  a  heavy  fire^ 
and  they  sustained  some  30  casualties  before  reaching  the  ditch, 
into  which  they  descended.  ^Che  party  had  three  scaling  ladders 
with  it,T)ut  none  of  these  were  usckI  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
This  first  column  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second  one  of  about 
equal  strength,  which  lost  some  25  men  en  route;  half-an-hour 
later  a  third  small  column,  eighty  to  one  hundred  strong,  followed, 
and  had  15  or  20  casualties.  Both  the  second  and  third  colunms 
followed  the  first  column  into  the  ditch  of  the  work.  Altogether 
there  must  have  been  70  to  80  bodies  lying  on  the  slope  between 
the  advanced  parallel  and  the  ditch  work.  This  loss  was  not 
excessive,  as  a  heavy  fire  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  attacking 
column  from  Sung-shu  Sh€m  itself,  from  a  small  auxiliary  infantry 
work  (D  4  N.w.)  flanking  the  western  face  of  the  work,  and  also 
from  a  long  line  of  entrenchment  connecting  Sung-shu  Shan  and 
Erh-lung  Shan  and  enfilading  the  Japanese  left  flank. 

At  3.30  p.m.  a  large  mine  exploded  at  the  salient  angle  of 
Sung-shu  Shan,  and  at  4  p.m.  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place 
inside  the  "work,  followed  by  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which 
continued  to  pour  out  in  undiminished  quantity  for  more  than 
an  hour.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  a  sharp  musketry 
combat  was  carried  on  between  the  Japanese  in  their  advanced 
parallel  and  the  Russians  in  the  trenches  between  Sung-shu 
Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan.  Some  of  the  latter  were  distinctly 
obeerved  to  be  firing  on  the  dead  and  wounded  lying  about 
in  front  of  Sung-shu  Shan«  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
columns  in  the  ditch ;  occasionally  a  man  was  sent  back  to  the 
parallel,  but  nearly  ajl  of  these  were  shot  down.  A  few  men 
tried  to  mount  the  parapet  of  the  work,  but  were  at  once  killed. 

Erh-lung  Shan  was  not  assaulted  at  all  from  the  direct  front 
— a  few  men  attacked  the  western  face,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  actual  strength  of  the  column  or  columns.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  a  party  of  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
ditch. 

With  regard  to  occurrences  on  the  centre  and  left.  Captains 
Yate  and  Sir  A.  Bannerman  report  in  substance  as  follows : — 

At  1.15  p.m.  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (E  4),  a  small  knoll  to  the 
west,  since  called  Kobu-yama  by  the  Japanese  (D/E  4),  "  Q  "  (D  4 
N.£.)  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  and  "  P  **  (D  3,  S.E.),  were  simultaneously 
attacked.  At  'East  Chi-kuan  Shan  and  at  "  Q "  the  Japanese 
were  definitely  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss.  They  succeeded 
eventually  in  establishing  themselves  close  to  Eobu-yama,  "  Q," 
and  **  P."  The  Russian  shrapnel  and  machine  gun  fire  were 
murderously  effective. 

Daring  the  night  of  the  30th/31st  October  the  Russians  :31st  Oot* 
made  two  determined  coonter-attacks  on.  the   Japanese  just 
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outaid^  *  P/'  The  dr»i  of  these  w»s  repalsecL  the  deoond  dio^e 
ihe  Ja{>aut>:»^  buck  to  thnr  adraneed  parmlleL  The  latter  then 
brought  up  i>9iiifoc««aiMit9L  and  noC  ooiv  recaptured  their  fcxmo' 
pc«dtk>ii>  but  aeiaod  the  work  itself,  where  they  are  now  finalfy 
ecoabUdhed. 

Nofih  Foti  (D  3  4)  was  agaia  attacked  to^y  at  5  {un.  by 
a  mail  P^^xV  ^>UBMler  eoTw  cf  SS-eni.  (ll-inch)  howitzer  and 
ahrmifd)  &NV  but  was  aasoeeeasfiiL 

Th»  nihianr  Alua&>Bi  »  now  as  foOows :  The  Japaaeae  hold 
Kohu-yaw^  ^>."  fi^t  aai  Weet  Fai^laog  SiaiL  and  '"G"; 
wbuig:  opevatfeons  are  m  wogreea  against  Erh-Inng^  Shaa  and 
Saiig  Aa  Shan :  saps  are  being  poshed  amnsc  S03-Mecre  Itill 
(A.  B  -IX  and  abo  against  the  enoetnfie  tnxn  East  and  West 
n«ehuig  Shan  and  ^  U" 

Th^  Japandee  k^desare  stated  odksal^  tt>  beasfioQaws: — 
VD  OkkdW  3rd  October.--- 

x/HBcers         -.-.«,•         33 
Sank  and  lite  -    I,MI 


Kb)  Ttom  36th  tK>  Slat  Octt^ber,  both  dafs  imbadynt : — 

Odfe«]»        -  -  -  -        51 

Bteikandziltt  -    L970 


Toial         <  ^    i,aa 

T^mo  enomtous  expiosions  ^^ecfirred  m  For  Jxtfamr 
OMffiaii^  in  the  victnitv  of  the  oid  ti)wn :  die  dnft  mi[iiMin  to 
have  been  2W!ekIen€ai,  t>be  seeond  was  caosed  by  the  &a  «j£  cfae 
Japanese  naval  gnns^:  boih  ai>t  sapposed  On  be  aid  Cfaiiane 
powder  xnegazintidL 

To-Jay  bein^  the  biLnhd^  <>£  His  InipenaL  Sa^assy  titt 
BknperiHT  of  Japan,  nhs  naval  baitecxM-  tued  a  iairna  o£  lOI  sfai^Is 
afi  Fbrta  &h-Iiiii^  Shan  and  Sungssha  Shan.  With  thia 
tjMra  was  no  imn|^. 


The  Japanese  oiBMr  in  ohacg»  of  xi»  third  greop  oi  lailiiAnr 
Idtl   this  laortiing  to   caks   up  .ia    appoinsnattiii    in 


The  milttacy  sitnafiiMk  is^  now  as  fioilowS': — 

The  1b4  Division  is^  pushinn^  '^'^H'^  a|{auis(  JOSr-Meire  Ftill 
( A^  B  44  frosBL  the  doniib-wes^. 

At  Sonic-HUiu  Shan  and  Brb-Lnni^  Shan  miiaai  ;ue  bains: 
driven  to  blow  :a  the  capunioRf  o£  the  counnuseacp  and  oU  np 
the  ditches^ 

A  tzeneh  has  been  made  between  *  Q  '^  iD  3)  juhI  Qrh^nx^s: 
bahiiai  whieh  troops  can  aeieaible  t»  carry  by  -vin^inifc  the 
i  of  the  ObiaaM  wall  oonwwitMg.  these  two  worksL 
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From  flast  and  West  Pan-long  Shan  saps  are  being  pushed 
against  the  portion  of  the  Chinese  wall  immediately  opposite  to 
them.  A  mine  is  being  driven  against  the  parapet  of  the  North 
Fort  (D  3/4).  On  the  extreme  right  the  Japanese  have 
advanced  their  right  flank  and  have  expelled  the  Russians  from 
the  village  of  l^io-chia-tun  (A  4/5).  Their  outposts  extend 
from  the  village  to  Pigeon  Bay.* 

The  following  artillery  dispositions  were  made  yesterday  : — 

Two  9-cm.  (3*  5-inch)  mortars  have  been  placed  west  of 
Shui-shih-ying  (C  3),  to  fire  on  the  road  in  rear  of 
EIrh-lung  Shan. 

Eight  batteries  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  plus  six 
naval  12-pr.  guns,  have  been  pushed  up  in  line  with  two 
astride  of  Shui-shih-ying.  On  the  east  of  this  village 
are  four  field  batteries  and  two  12-pr.  naval  guns ; 
west  of  it  are  four  field  batteries  and  four  12-pr.  naval 
guns.  From  the  field  batteries  west  of  Shui-shih-ying, 
three  sections  have  been  still  further  advanced  to  some 
rising  ground  only  1,300  yards  from  Sung-shu  Shan,  in 
order,  so  I  am  infoiined,  to  get  a  really  accurate  fire  on 
the  loopholes  and  demolish  head-cover. 

Very  little  firing.     Steady  progress  made  with  mining  and  5th  to  Stli 
sapping  operations  described  in  diary  for  4th  November.  Hov. 

To-day  being  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  the  Eang,  Field-  9th  Vov. 
Marshal  Count  Nogi  sent  a  most  cordial  letter  of  congratulation 
to  the  British  attach^  with  this  group,  together  with  a  case  of 
champagne.  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  three  other  officers  of 
Head-Quarters  Staff  lunched  at  the  attach^'  mess,  and  His 
Majesty's  health  was  drunk  with  full  honours. 

Very  little  firing  to-day. 

Heavy  ran  and  rifle  fire  about  4  a.m.,  continued  for  about  lOthVor. 
twenty    mmute&      The    Russians    apparently    mistook     the 
relieving  trench  guards  for  an  assaulting  column,  and  opened 
fire  on  Siem.    The  following  further  artillery  dispositions  are  in 
progress. 

Two  batteries  (eight  guns)  of  12-cm.  (4*  7-inch)  howitzers 
are  to  be  pushed  forward  between  Shui-shih-ying  and  Pa-li- 
chuang  (C/D  3) ;  a  third  battery  of  three  guns  will  be  advanced 
to  a  position  east  of  Ssu-chia-tun  (D  3). 

Four  12-cm.  naval  guns  will  be  brought  up  to  a  position 
some  600  yards  west  of  the  Field  Artillery  Observatory  (C  2). 

Emplacements  for  all  the  above  were  commenced  on  the 
7th  instant 

The  Russian  warships  in  the  harbour  are  regularly  shelled 
by  the  28-cm.  howitzers. 

The  Russian  guns  in  Sung-shu  Shan  have  now  been 
practically  silenced. 

*  For  Pigeon  Bay  hb  soath-wesi  corner  of  Map  68. 
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Sapping  and  mining  operations  continue  to  make  progress 
in  1st  and  9th  Divisions. 

In  the  11th  Division  the  straggle  in  the  counterscarp 
galleries  o£  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  continues.  Captains  Yate 
and  Sir  A.  Bannerman  visited  East  Pan-lung  Shan  to-day. 

tth  !tfov.  Started  at  10  a.m.  with  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  for  the  head- 

quarters of  the  9th  Division,  whence  we  were  taken  by  an 
orderly  officer  to  East  Pan-lung  Shan,  where  we  were  shown  into 
the  advanced  trenches,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  fortified  Chinese  wall  now  held  by  the  Russians.  We  had 
with  us  a  pair  of  hyposcopic  glasses,  so  were  able  to  obtain  a 
good  view  without  exposing  ourselves.  The  Chinese  wall  is 
a  fairly  strong  line  of  defence  about  twelve  feet  in  height 
without  ditch,  a  loophole  to  every  yard,  good  cover  in  trench, 
and  traverses  at  frequent  intervals. 

From  East  Pan-long  Shan  we  went  to  "P  "  work  (D  3  S.B.), 
from  the  east  face  of  which  we  obtained  a  most  excellent  view 
of  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  and  its  masonry,  counterscarp 
galleries,  and  loopholed  gorge.  This  fort  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  damaged  by  the  Japanese  artillery  fire. 

<<  P  "  work  and  East  Pan-lung  Shan  were  held  by  the  35th 
Regiment,  the  garrison  of  each  being  two  companies. 

From  **?,"  we  visited  West  Pan-lung  Shan,  held  by  a 
detachment  (two  companies  of  the  7th  Regiment) ;  got  a  good 
view  of  ditch  of  Erh-Iung  Shan.  All  the  sie^  trenches  that  we 
saw  were  most  admirably  constructed ;  the  depth  varies  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet,  with  about  6  feet  of  earth  or  large  sandbags  on 
the  top. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  cover  from  view  at 
exposed  places  by  placing  three  or  four  planks  across  the  top  of 
the  trench,  and  piling  up  sandbags  or  earth  thereon.  Considering 
the  large  number  of  corpses  that  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
vicinity,  there  was  very  little  smell,  while  the  cleanliness  of 
the  trenches  and  the  excellence  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
came  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  We  particularly  noticed  the  well- 
fed,  cheerful  look  of  the  men,  who  seem  very  comfortable.  The 
chief  source  of  discomfort  is  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  has  to 
be  brought  up  from  a  ravine  by  hand  for  nearly  two  miles. 
The  garrisons  of  the  fort  are  relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  days. 

tth  Vov.  ^e  were  informed  to-day  that  the  7th  Division  is  on  its 

way  from  Japan  to  join  the  Third  Army. 

The  losses  in  the  engineer  battalions  of  the  various  divisions 
of  this  Army  have  been  so  great  that  three  companies  of  engi- 
neers have  been  sent  down  from  the  northern  Armies,  and  one 
company  will  be  attached  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  now  here. 

^  to  Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred ;  sapping  and  mining 

(th  Vov.    operations  continue ;  small  local  counter-attacks  made  nightly 
by  Russians  at  different  places. 


i 
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Most  of  tlie  1st  Cavalry  Regiment  and  tbe  l7th  Artillery 
Regiment  of  the  Field  Artillery  Brigade  have  left  for  the  north. 

A  staff  captain  from  Head-Quarters  informed  us  that  at  17t]i  ITov. 
2  p.m.  to-day  the  mines  at  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  s.w.). would 
be  exploded.  Witnessed  the  explosion  from  the  Field  Artillery 
Observatory  (C  2).  There  was  one  very  large  explosion  and 
four  minor  ones.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  the  former 
was  caused  by  four  mines  at  the  salient  angle  exploding 
simultaneously,  thereby  blowing  in  part  of  the  Japanese  trench. 

A  party  of  us  visited  the  Ist  Brigade  of  the  Ist  Division  on  18th  JXov. 
the  right  flank.  This  brigade  consists  of  the  1st  and  15th 
Regiments,  in  all  six  battalions,  and  is  holding  Namako-yama 
(B^  3),  and  attacking  203-Metre  Hill  (k/B  4).  From  the 
former  place  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  harbour  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  saw  several  sunk  merchants  steamers,  also  the  masts 
of  a  battleship.  From  Namako-yama  we  were  taken  to  the 
sap-heads  before  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4).  There  are  three 
altogether,  two  on  south-west  and  one  on  the  north-east.  An 
officer  of  the  Ist  Raiment,  informed  me  that  the  Russians 
attacked  them  regularly  every  night,  but  never  in  8ti*ength. 
The  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill  appears  to  be  a  difficult  problem. 

A  most  regrettable  incident  occurred  to-day.  Two  British  20th  Vov. 
attache.  Captains  Tate  and  Sir  A.  Bapnennan,  and  the  German 
attache,  2nd-L]eutenant  Graf  Wolffskeel  von  Roichenberg, 
visited  the  Japanese  advanced  trenches  in  front  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 
They  were  accompanied  by  2nd-Lieutenant  Ishihata,  one  of  the 
Japanese  officers  attached  to  the  group  of  attach^,  and  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  adjutants  of  Uie  9th  Division,  and  an 
engineer  officer.  After  \nsiting  the  sap-head  and  mine  shafts 
they  were  sitting  in  the  trenches  preparatory  to  returning  when 
a  large  Russian  shell — probably  12  or  15-cm. — fell  in  their 
midst  and  exploded  with  great  violence,  killing  Lieutenant 
Uiihata  on  the  spot  and  slightly  wounding  the  adjutant;  the 
remaining  members  of  the  party  were  covered  wiih  dust  and 
stones,  bat  were  not  otherwise  damaged,  which  under  the 
circumstances  seems  almost  miraculous. 

Three  mines  were  fired  at  Erh-lung  Shan  this  morning,  two 
of  which  were  very  saccessfuL  Captain  Tate  reports  that  the 
depth  of  the  ditch  of  this  work  is  from  14  to  18  feet ;  it  is  now 
half  filled  up  with  dibria  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  mines. 
As  the  caponiers  at  the  end  of  the  main  fort  (west)  have  been 
previously  destroyed,  tbe  ditch  is  practically  safe;  engineers 
found  and  cut  enemy's  mine  wires  a  few  days  ago. 

The  engineer  reinforcements  from  the  north  for  tbe  Third 
Army  are  as  follows : — 

1  Guard    Division    engineer    company     attached     to    1st 

Division. 
1  6th  Division  engineer  company  attached  to  9th  Division. 
1  8th         „  ^  „  „  11th 
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As  an  engineer  battalion  consists  of  three  oompaxiieB  the 
arrangement  only  leaves  two  companies  of  sappers  with  the 
Guard,  6th  and  8th  Divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  let  and  12th  Beserve  Engineer 
CJompanies  have  joined  the  Port  Arthur  investing  force. 

The  7th  Division*  landed  at  Dalny  on  the  18th  instant,  and 
is  marching  up;  its  position  in  the  investing  line  is  not  yet 
iixed.  This  division  has  its  head-quarters  at  Asahikawa  in 
Hokkaido,  but  draws  its  recruits  from  various  parts  of  Japan, 
as  the  population  of  Hokkaido  is  insufficient. 

A  very  heavy  fire  of  siege  and  field  guns,  Maxims  and  rifles, 
commenced  at  4  p.m.,  and  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Apropos  of  the  7th  Division,  we  are  informed  that  six 
mounted  men  are  attached  to  each  infantry  company ;  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  mounted  infantry  in  the  Japanese  army. 

The  divisional  artillery  of  the  7th  Division  is  half  field  and 
half  mountain ;  this  was  formerly  the  organization  for  all  the 
divisions,  but  is  now  only  retained  by  the  7th.  There  is  no 
cavalry  with  this  division. 

An  officer  informed  Captain  Yate  that  of  the  twelve  battalion 
commanders  with  the  9th  Division  only  one  has  remained 
unwounded  up  to  date.  The  four  regimental  commanders  and 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  divisional  engineer 
battalion  have  all  been  killed  or  wounded — mostly  killed.  In 
one  particular  company  there  are  only  two  soldiers  who  have 
been  through  the  campaign  from  the  commencement. 

Another  officer  informed  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
that  in  the  engineer  battalion  of  the  1st  Division  only  60  men 
remained  out  of  the  original  effective  of  600  rank  and  file. 
These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  severity  of  the  fighting. 

list  Vov.  Sapping  and  mining  operations  progress.     The  following  is 

the  official  account  of  the  heavy  firing  at  4  p.m.  yesterday : — 
The  Japanese  commander  in  the  trendies  in  front  of  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3)  sent  a  reconnoitring  patrol  of  one  non-commissioned 
officer  and  two  men  over  the  parapet  to  gather  information. 
They  found  the  outer  line  vacated  by  the  enemy,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  in  the  inner  fort  (it  seems  that  there  are  two 
parapets  behind  the  outer  one,  the  innermost  of  all  for  artillery, 
the  next  one  for  infantry).  A  larger  patrol  of  one  officer  and 
twenty  men  followed  the  reconnoitring  patrol ;  the  Russians  took 
this  patrol  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  assault,  so  hastily  sent  up 
reinforcements.  The  Japanese  guns  opened  fire  on  these,  the 
heavy  artillery  on  both  sides  joined  in,  also  the  machine  guns 
and  infantry. 

12nd  and  Saps  and  mining  at  the  various  forts  continued — also  against 

I8rd  Nov.     the  Chinese  wall.     The  ditch  of  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  is  being 

traversed   and  a  trench   dug  at   sap-head  for   assembly   of  a 

storming  party. 

•  Vide  diary  of  13th  November C.M.C. 
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Visited  Hsiao  En  Shan  (E/F  5)  on  extreme  Japanese  left,  28rd  Vor 
and  was  able  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  the  attack  on  this  position  on  the  8th  August  1904. 
(Detailed  report  foUowa)* 

Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  6)  was  held  by  one  Russian  battalion, 
two  field  guns,  and  one  maichine  gun.  The  Japanese  attacking 
force  consisted  of  three  battalions  (43rd  Regiment)  strongly 
supported  by  mountain  guns,  12-cm.  (4 •7-inch)  field  howitzers, 
and  3' 6-inch  light  mortars  (twenty-four  guns,  mortars,  &c.,  in 
all).  The  ground  for  1,500  yards  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
the  position  is  absolutely  flat,  and  quite  devoid  of  all  cover. 
There  was  also  a  stream  (forty  to  fifty  yards  in  width)  running 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Russians  had  dammed  this 
stream  so  as  to  make  a  deep  inundation,  which  proved  a  very 
serious  obstacle,  and  cost  the  lives  of  several  men. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  concentrated  and  accurate  fire 
of  the  artillery,  'which  bore  down  all  opposition,  the  Japanese 
infantry  were  eventually  able  to  carry  the  position  with  a  loss 
of  30  to  35  per  cent.,  which  under  the  circumstances  cannot  be 
regarded  as  excessive. 

The  capture  of  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  (E/F  5)  exemplifies  the  truth 
of  Zieten's  saying :  "  Nothing  is  impossible ;  only  some  things 
are  more  difficult  than  others." 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  called  in  the  afternoon  2fith  Vo^ 
and  announced  that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  to-morrow 
at  1  p.m.  on  Forts  Sung-shu  Shan,  Erh-limg  Shan,  the  North 
Fort,  Work  "  Q,"  and    East  Chi-kuan  Shan  inclusive.      Work 
"  P  "  has  been  handed  over  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  Division. 

The  26th  Regiment  of  the  7th  Division  is  being  pushed  up 
to  the  front — also  a  field  hospital. 

Went   with    Colonel  Apsley   Smith  to  the   Field   Artillery  aOthVoi 
Observatory  (C  2).     Captain  Yate  and  Sir  A.  Bannerman   to 
position  in  vicinity  of  Tuan-shan-tzu  (E  3). 

From  noon  a  heavy  concentrated  artillery  fire  commenced 
against  all  the  forts  selected  for  attack,  particularly  Sung-shu 
Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan,  and  the  North  Fort,  also,  to  a  somewhat 
less  extent,  on  Work  'Q,"  Work  "H"  (D  3  S.E.),  Wang-tai 
(D  4  N.E.),  and  the  Chinese  wall.  At  1 2.50  p.m.  there  was  a 
very  large  explosion  in  the  ditch  of  the  North  Fort.  This  was 
evidently  the  preconcerted  signal  for  attack,  as  all  the  assaulting 
oolomns  left  the  advanced  parallels  siniultaneously. 

At  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan  the  storming  parties 
reached  the  works  under  heavy  gun  and  rifle  tire,  but  apparently 
without  very  heavy  loss.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  Japanese  from 
Sung-shu  Shan  were  seen  running  bac||^  in  considerable  panic, 
and  were  severely  punished  by  the  Russian  guns  while  doing 
80.  At  Erh-lung  Shan  the  storming  party  remained  in  the 
work.    At  2  pjn.  the  Japanese  and  Russian  artillery  fire  had 
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almost  entirely  ceased,  but  re-opened  at  4  p.m.,  when  a  large 
column  entered  Fort  Erh-lung  Sban,  llie  Japanese  also 
captured  portion  of  the  Chinese  wall  between  "  G "  and  West 
Pan-lung  Shan ;  their  reserves  were  plainly  visible  on  the 
slope  north  of  the  latter  fort. 

With  r^ard  to  events  in  the  more  eastern  section  of  the 
line,  Captain  Yate  reports  as  follows : — 

The  assault  on  the  North  Fort,  Work  "  Q,"  and  East  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  was  preceded  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  mainlj'  from 
the  28-cm.  howitssers.  On  a  large  mine  e£(^oding  at  the  North 
Fort  the  infantry  attacked  all  three  places  simultaneously.  At 
the  North  Fort  the  total  attacking  force  was  probably  a 
battalion,  the  leading  assaulting  column  being  about  one  com- 
pany. The  enfilading  fire  from  South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  was 
extremely  accurate,  and  caused  many  casualties.  The  Russian 
grenades  also  seemed  to  be  very  efiective. 

At  Work  "  Q  "  the  Japanese  losses  were  heavy,  but  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  was  reached  and  some  men  climbed  over.  Grenade 
throwing  then  commenced,  and  the  bayonet  was  also  used  on 
those  who  entered  the  work ;  none  returned. 

At  the  North  Fort  a  few  men  reached  the  parapet,  but  the 
majority  of  the  assaulting  column  took  cover  in  the  crater 
formed  by  the  mine  explosion.  A  small  party  climbed  up  from 
the  western  side,  but  were  stopped  by  wire  entanglements,  and 
had  to  retire  with  some  loss. 

Forts  An-tzu  Shan  and  I-tzu  Shan  were  heavily  shelled 
to-d«y  by  the  naval  6-inch  and  4*  7-inch  gims. 

Heavy  gun  and  rifle  fire  was  heard  at  intei'vals  during  the 
night,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  s.w.). 

I7tli  Nov.  Visited  the  Naval  Observatory  (D  1)  in  the  afternoon  and 

met  an  oflScer  who  appeared  somewhat  depressed  about  yester- 
day's attack.  He  informed  me  that  an  attack  was  made  during 
the  night  on  the  auxiliary  work  (D  4)  of  Sung-shu  Shan,  cind 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter.  He  also  stated  that 
203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  would  be  attacked  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  26th  Regiment  of  the  7th  Division  passed  our  village 
to-day  about  6  p.m.  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  right  fia^ 
previous  to  the  attack  on  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  The  men 
looked,  I  thought,  depressed  and  fagged,  and  not  in  good 
fighting  fettle,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  been  kept  standing 
about  most  of  the  day  in  a  piercing  north  wind  may  possibly 
account  for  this. 

A  tolerable  amount  of  filing  went  on  during  the  night. 

18th  Nov.  Fighting  began  in  the  direction  of  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4)  at 

8.30  a.m.     All  along  the  eaatem  section  everything  is  perfectly 
.  quiet. 

The  Japanese  dea<l  lie  very  thick  just  outside  the  auxiliary 
fort  of  Sung-shu  Shan — at  least  400  of  them. 
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The  Japanese  evidenily  intend  now  to  make  a  determined 
attempt  to  captare  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4),  having  failed  m 
their  attacks  on  the  works  in  the  eastern  section  of  uie  Bnsdan 
line. 

208rMetre  Hill  (A/B  4)  is  a  point  of  great  importance  for 
the  Japanese,  as  it  entirely  commands  the  east  and  west 
harboora,  aud  also  the  Bussian  shell  factory  and  the  new  town. 
From  this  spot  the  fire  of  the  6 -inch  naval  guns  and  28-cm. 
howitzers  can  be  accurately  directed  against  the  Russian 
battleships  and  cruisers. 

A  rough  eye  sketch  of  the  operations  at  203-Metre  Hill  is 
given  .below  :  — 

Bough  Eye  Sketch  of  Operations  at  20S-Metre  Hill,  2Sth  Novem- 
ber  to  5th  December  1904  (from  hHJL  174-1600  yards  to 
Tiorthrweety* 

AknaskarjtanA.    Tiger's  TaiL  Height  208.  Height  210. 


A.  Sandhag  bieaitwork  to  oorer  head  of  approach  made  daring  night 

of  aOtb  November  to  Irt  December  1904. 

B.  Approaches  made  90tii  November  to  Ist  December. 
0.  Japanese  sandbag  endosnre. 

-.    D.  Bussian  trenches.  '  ''^ 

£.  Japanese   advanced  parallel  (from  which  attack  was   made  on 

5th  December  1904). 
F.  Japanese  trenches. 
O.  and  H.  Bussian  trenches. 
K.  Qoarrv. 
L.  rast  Japanese  parallel. 

203-Metre  Hill  was  attacked  at  8.30  a.iii.  as  follows : — 
Two  battalions  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy's  positions  at 
Height  210 ;  one  battalion  attacked  Height  203  from  L.  At 
the  same  time  the  knoll  known  as  Akasaka-yama  (vide  sketch) 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  three  companies  of  the  Sisth  Beaerve 
Regiment    At  10.30  ajn.  the  Japanese  troops  were  holding  on 
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wire  entanglement  below  H  trench.  Tbis  latter  had  evidently 
been  partially  evacuated  by  the  Russians. 

At  4  p.m  a  half-hearted  demonstration  was  made  against 
Height  203  from  L;  this  made  no  progress  whatever.  Such 
was  the  situation  at  nightfall. 

The  attack  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  7th  Divisioo,  which  had  quite  recently  joined  the 
army. 

The  Russian  guns  took  no  great  part  in  this  fight  owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  ground ;  the  rifle  fire  was  very  heavy. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th  November/lst  December  the  Ist  Bee. 
Japanese  again  occupied  the  Russian  trenches  at  Akasaka-yama, 
but  for  the  second  time  were  turned  out. 

An  approach  was  made  up  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
203-Metre  Hill  (A  in  sketch),  and  the  head  of  it  covered  by  a 
strong  breastwork  of  sandbags.  Two  approached  have  also 
been  made  up  the  left  side  of  the  hill  towards  HiBight  203 
(marked  B  in  sketch).  The  Russians  have  evidently  evacuated 
trench  H. 

Situation  at  203-Metre  Hill  the  same  in  every  respect  as  2nd  I>6c. 
yesterday. 

Lieut-General  Sir  W.  Q.  Nicholson  arrived  from  Dalny  to  3rd  Bao. 
pay  a  visit  on  his  way  up  to  the  north. 

It  has    been  decided   to  attack   the   Russian  position   at  4ith  Deo. 
203-Metre  Hill  to-morrow,  and  to  carry  it  at  all  costs. 

To  mil  174  (A  3).    At  11  a.m.  the  situation  was  as  follows :  5t]i  Dec. 
The  Japanese  were  in  possession  of  Height  210  (see  sketch)* 
but  had  been  driven  off  Height  203.     The  position  of  "  H  "  trenc^ 
immediately  below  Height  203  was  held  by  a  small  party  or 
Russians. 

The  Japanese  gans  were  playing  on  Height  203  and  on  the 
ground  between  203  and  210. 

At  Akasaka-yama  there  was  no  change  in  the  situation. 

An  excellent  advanced  parallel  (E)  luui  been  constructed  to 
enable  troops  to  assemble  for  the  attack. 

By  1.30  p.m.  this  parallel  and  the  approach  to  it  were  quite 
full  of  infantry  with  nxed  bayonets.  At  1.45  p.m.  one  company 
trickled  out  by  twos  and  threes,  re-formed  under  cover  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  lay  down  at  "  G  "  trench,  just  to  the  ri^ht 
of  "  EJ*  In  a  few  minutes  this  company  advanced  in  extended 
order  and  worked  its  way  up  to  Height  203,  seemingly  with 
little  or  no  loss — the  Russians  in  "  H  "  trench  had  withdrawn. 

Reinforcements  in  the  parallel  at  *'  £"  were  now  trickled  up, 
company  by  company.  Each  re-formed  under  cover  and  then 
advanced  to  the  summit  By  .2.30  p.m.  the  whole  crest  line 
from  Height  203  to  210  was  occupied  by  two  battalions ;  the 
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toen  could  be  seen  throwing  stones  and  grenades  at  the  Russians 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

During  this  time  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  hill  were  con- 
tinuously  swept  by  the  fire  of  thirty-six  Japanese  field  guns, 
eighteen  of  which  fired  shrapnel  at  3,300  yanls  range  and  the 
remainder  fired  high-explosive  common  shell  at  6,000  yards. 

Owing  to  the  very  effective  fire  of  these  guns,  the  Buasians 
were  unable  to  send  up  reinforcements,  though  they  twice 
attempted  to  do  so.  By  4.30  p.m.  firing  had  practically  ceased, 
and  the  whole  position  was  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  estimated  losses  during  the  day  are : — 

Japanese  -    700  killed  and  wounded. 

Russians  -        -     1^000  to  1,100  killed  and  wounded 
(chiefly  from  artillery  fire). 

This  attack  was  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  30th 
November. 

Othtoiath        Having  captured    203-Metre    Hill,    the  Japanese  lost  no 
^'^•®'  time  in  establishing  thereon  several  observation  stations  in 

telephonic  communication  with  the  various  naval  and  siege 
batteries.  Prom  the  summit  of  203-Metre  Hill  the  whole  of 
the  harbour,  docks,  arsenals,  and  the  old  and  new  towns  are 
clearly  visible,  and  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  can  be  accurately 
directed.  The  result  of  having  obtained  this  important  position 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Russian  naval  squadron  in 
Port  Arthur,  with  the  exception  of  the  battleships  "  Sevastopol," 
the  gunboat  ''  Otvajni/'  and  some  six  destroyers,  which  have 
taken  refuge  outside  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  Man-tou  Shan — 
a  high  hill  on  the  Tiger's  Tail  Peninsula. 

The  following  are  the  warships  that  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  hora  de  coTobat : — 

''  Pobieda,"  "  Retvizan,"  "  Poltava,"  and  "  Peresviet" 
Cruisers  "  Pallada  "  and  "  Bayan." 

The  Japanese  are  now  considerably  strengthening  their 
artillery  force  on  the  extreme  right.  On  the  10th  December 
two  4-7*inch  naval  guns  were  placed  on  the  col  between 
203-Metre  Hill  and  Akasaka-yama,  and  on  the  following  day 
three  naval  12-prs.  on  the  crest  of  Akasaka-yama  itself.  Two 
naval  6-inch  guns  will  also  be  shortly  moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Namako-yama  (B  8),  and  four  6-inch  howitzers  near  203-Metre 
Hill. 

The  Russians  are  now  actively  engaged  in  constructing 
defeoces  in  the  valley  between  An-tzu  Shan  (C  4)  and  I-tzu 
Shan  (B/0  4) ;  they  evacuated  Akasaka-yama  and  Horse  Shoe 
Sjioll  (B  3)  on  the  5th  December. 

The  Japanese  mining  operations  at  Sung-shu  Shan,  £rh-lung 
Shan,  and  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  continue  to  make  good  progress ; 
the  mines  at  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 
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On  the  11th  December  I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  staff  oflScer;  he  stated  that  the  actoal  garrison  of 
203-Metre  Hill  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  5th  December 
was  at  most  400  men.  The  Russians  twice  tried  to  send  up 
reinforcements — estimated  at  1,500  in  all — bnt  were  unable  to 
do  so  owing  to  the  severe  losses  caused  by  the  Japanese  sirtillery 
fire  (vide  uiary,  5th  December  1904). 

The  Bussians  left  400  dead  on  203-Metre  Hill  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  their  total  casualties  at  this  spot  on  the 
5tii  December  may  be  safely  put  down  at  from  1,100  to  1,200 
kiUed  and  wounded. 

The  officer  further  stated  that  operations  would  shortly 
commence  in  the  region  south  of  203-Metre  HiU,  with  the  view 
of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  communications  between  Port 
Arthur  and  the  high  promontory  of  Lao-tieh  Shan.*  He  was 
confident  that  General  Stessel  would  resist  to  the  last. 

One  6-inch  howitzer  has  been  placed  in  Work  P  (D  S  SJB.) 
to  breach  the  gorge  of  North  Fort  (D  3/4),  about  850  yards 
distant. 

The  Russians  have  made  no  attempt  to  recapture  208-Metre 
soil,  which  is  significant 

Visited  208-Metre  Hill,  which  is  now  held  by  troops  of  the  leth 
7th  Division.  The  former  Russian  trenches  were  so  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  the  28-CQi.  howitzers  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable  ; 
the  Japanese  have  now  constructed  sandbsg  defences,  which, 
however,  afford  no  cover  worth  mentioning.  The  whole  position 
was  remarkably  dean,  and  all  the  corpses  had  been  buried. 

An  excellent  view  wss  obtained  of  the  harbour,  town,  and 
shipping.  All  the  men-of-war  have  a  most  battered  and  helpless 
sppearance,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  evidently  sunk  in 
shallow  water,  and  have  their  keels  resting  on  the  harbour 
bottom.  The  new  town  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  bombardment 

I  had  an  interview  with  a  staff  officer  of  the  7th  Division, 
who  confirmed  the  estimate  of  the  Russian  losses  in  the  Diary 
for  the  5th  December,  and  also  volunteered  the  stetement  that 
the  total  Russian  casualties  from  the  26th  November  to  the 
6th  December  were  between  5,000  and  6,000 ;  he  stated  that  he 
had  excellent  authority  for  his  figures. 

The  *'  Sevastopol "  was  attacked  last  night  by  torpedo  boate 
and  severely  damaged. 

Tisited  a  new  field  artillery  observatory  on  a  hiU  about  ITtli 
1,600  yards  south-east  of  Yu  Ta  Shan  (B/C  2>— in  company 
with  an  officer  of  thecorps  artiUery.  He  steted  that  the  Russian 
losses  from  26th  November  to  6th  December  had  been  "*  verified  " 
as  6,000,  also  that  the  Japanese  losses  during  the  same  period 
exceeded  20^000.  The  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  at 
Third  Army  Head-Quarters,  puts  the  numbers  at  **  over  10,000." 

•  For  l4KHti#h  Shall,  Mioalh-westqoniarot.Map  68.   . 
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From  the  hospital  returns,  and  from  what  I  have  been  told 
by  other  officers,  I  calcnlate  that  15,000  will  be  nearer  the 
correct  figures  than  either  20,000  or  10,000. 

One  officer  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Russians 
could  have  more  than  6,000  men  now  fit  for  duty,  and  that  many 
of  the  guns  in  the  various  f orta  cannot  be  used  owing  to  the 
lack  of  trained  gunners. 

The  BussianB  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  16th  instant, 
bearing  a  letter  from  General  Stessel  in  which  he  complained 
that  the  Japanese  were  firing  on  Bed  Cross  buildings ;  this  was 
emphatically  denied  by  General  Nogi.  General  Stessel,  in  a 
second  letter,  asked  to  have  certain  areas  excluded  from  bom- 
bardment. General  Nogi  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  but 
desired  the  Russian  commander  to  send  a  map  with  the  positions 
of  hospitals  marked  on  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th-l7th  December  the  Japanese 
occupied — ^with  little  or  no  resistance — ^a  low  ridge  (called  "  Hill 
1,000  Metres  "  east  of  Liu-chia-tuti  on  map)  soutib.  of  203-Metie 
Hill.  They  have  now  commenced  two  saps  against  I-tzn  Shan 
(B/C4). 

A  Russian  torpedo  boat  was  sunk  in  the  harbour  to-day  by 
a  4*  7-inch  shelL 

The  mines  at  the  North  Fort  (D  3/4)  will  be  exploded 
to-morrow,  and  the  work  carried  by  assault  if  practicable. 

IBtOk  Dee.  I  went  to  the  Naval  Observatory  (D  1)  to  witness  the  attack 

on  the  North  Fort  At  2.30  p.m.  the  mines  were  exploded,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  infantry  (about  one  battalion) 
attacked,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on  the  parapet, 
but  was  unable  to  advance  further,  owing  to  the  fire  of  two 
Russian  machine  guns.  Both  sides  made  copious  use  of  hand- 
grenades.  The  shrapnel  fire  of  the  Japanese  on  the  gorge  of  the 
work  and  the  ground  immediately  in  reiir  was  heavy  and 
accurate ;  their  heavy  guns  engaged  Forts  East  Chi-kuan  Shan, 
"  Q  "  (D  4  N.E.),  "  H  "  (D  3  south),  and  Wang-tai.  The  Russian 
shrapnel  was  moderate  only — ^both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity — while  their  heavy  guns  were  conspicuous  by  their 
silence. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Japanese  infantry 
in  the  front  line  to  charge  the  Russian  machine  guns  and  clear 
the  redoubt  with  the  bayonet,  but  without  avail.  Eventually, 
at  7  p.m.,  the  general  commanding  the  division  personally 
brought  up  half  a  battalion  and  flung  them  into  the  work.  It 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  machine  guns,  and  by  11  p.m:  the 
whole  fort  was  in  Japanese  hands. 

This  is  the  only  occasion  during  this  siege — that  I  know  of 
— that  the  commander  of  a  division  has  personally  assimied 
command  of  an  assaulting  column.  The  Japanese  losses  in 
this  affair  were  only  400 ;  those  of  the  Russians  were  250,  out 
of  aganison  of  300.  The  Russians  left  in  the  fort  five  8*7-cm. 
(^*  4-inch)  Q.F.  guns,  two  3*7-cm.  (l-ll-inch)  Hotchkiss  guns, 
and  BIX  macbiiie  guns,  also  large  quantities  of  ammunition. 
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Nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred  during  this  period.  19th  to 
Four  28-cm.  howitzers  have  been  moved  from  the  left  flank  up  26tli  Bee. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Namako-yama  (B  3).     The ''  Sevastopol  ** 
has  again  been  torpedoed,  and  is  now  quite  unfit  for  any  active 
operations. 

A  staff  officer  informed  Colonel  Apsley  Smith  on  the  24th 
instant  that  Forts  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lung  Shan  would 
probably  be  blown  up  and  assaulted  about  the  28th  or  29th  of 
this  mouth,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  January  an  att^empt 
would  be  made  to  push  the  enemy  in  the  centre ;  meanwhile  the 
operations  on  the  Japanese  right  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
demoDBtration  to  deceive  the  Russians.  This  hardly  accounts 
for  the  recent  increase  in  siege  artillery  on  the  right 

On  the  28rd  December  a  height  1,200  yards  south-east  of 
20S-Metre  Hill  was  occupied  by  troops  of  the  7tb  Division  and 
is  now  entrenched. 

'    Colonel  Apsley  Smith  left  for  Tokio.  aeth  Dee. 

A  very  lai-ge  fire  commenced  in  Port  Arthur  to-day  about 
2  p.m.,  and  continued  till  nightfall;  it  appeared  to  be  near  the 
dockyard 

The  6-inch  howitzer  in  position  at  Work  "  P  "  made  a  twenty- 
yard  breach  in  the  Chinese  wall  in  front  of  Wang-tai. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Russians  have  not  only  made  a7th  Dee. 
no  attack  on  the  North  Fort  (D  8/4)  since  its  capture  on  the 
18th  instant,  but  have  refrainea  from  shelling  it  from  Fort«  Elast 
Chi-kuan  Shan,  "H"  and  Wang-tai.  This  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  the  officer  of  the  corps  artilleiy 
regarding  the  lack  of  trained  gunners  with  the  Russians  {vide 
diary  for  17th  December  1904). 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3)  to-morrow. 

The  mines  at  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  (D  8)  were  exploded  at  asth  I>6c. 
10  a.m.,  and  the  infantry  assaulted  immediately  afterwards. 
The  Japanese  field  and. mountain  artillery  were  pushed  right 
forward  and  were  very  active.  One  battery  of  the  latter  was 
on  the  western  slope  of  West  Pan-lung  Shan — evidentlv  in 
order  to  fire  point-bUnk  at  the  Russian  loopholes  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  (D  3).  The  Japanese  had  no  6-inch  naval  guns  in  action, 
and  very  few  28-cm.  howitseers.  Fire  from  other  guns  w^  well 
distributed  against  An-tzu  Shan  (C  4),  I-tzu  Shan  (B/C  4), 
Sung-shu  Shan  (D  3  s  w.),  ''  H ''  (D  3  south)  and  Wan^-tai 
(D  4  north),  and  an  old  Chinese  fort  south-east  of  I-tzu  Shan, 
which  contains  a  few  Russian  Q.F.  guns. 

The  infantry  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  the  work 
about  6  p.nL  The  fire  from  the  inner  line  of  defence  was  so 
severe  that  the  Japanese  had  to  bring  up  two  mountain  guns  to 
fire  point-blank  from  the  outer  parapet. 

Th«  Japanese  loeses  at  tiie  capture  of  Fort  Brii-luag  Shan  ^ 

mn  900,  the  Bnasian  losses  abont  80a 
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Two  new  oO-calibre  6-iiich  uTal  gncs  hmve  been  placed  in 
the  valley  between  174-Metre  HiU  (A  3)  and  a  ridge  wbout 
1,000  ymzds  XKnrth-weat  of  203-Metre  HiU  (A/B  4X 

An  officer  (rf  the  eorpe  artillerjr,  informed  me  to-daj  tfant 
the  estimated  Rnwdatn  loeaes  from  the  18th  instant  (when  the 
North  Fort  was  captured)  to  the  present  date  are  1,000. 
He  wmt  on  to  say  thst  Fort  Song-ahn  Shan  would  be  attacked 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  next  objectiyes  woold  be  "  D  *  East 
Od-koan  Shan,  **  H  "  and  Wang-taL 

The  aaps  in  front  of  I-tzn  Shan  (B/C  4)  are  pn^reasing. 

Witnessed  attack  cm  Fort  Snog-shn  Shan.  At  10  ajoo.  all 
three  mines  were  exploded,  and  the  iniaotry  at  once  attad:ed. 
Three  or  foor  miantes  afterwards  a  second  terrific  expkjeioa 
took  place  well  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  after  whidi  the 
Japanese  in&ntry  entered  the  work  appar^ttly  anopposed. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  large  white  flag  was  hoified  near  the 
gorge.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  what  actoally  occurred 
was  as  follows : — 

Bough  Han  of  Fort  Sungshu  Shan, 


W\*  Japanese  mines  in  parapet. 

A  Ditch  of  work. 

B.  Sabierranean  passage  Ifading  throagli  work. 

G.C.  BnsBiaa  magazmes. 

D.D.  Bnasiaii  bombproof  casemates. 

S.  Gorge  of  work. 

F  J.  Bonte  of  Japanese  infimtry. 

The  explosion  of  tiie  three  mines  in  the  parapet  caosed  the 

Hsiaa  magazines  to  blow  ap»  and  blocked  the  sabterranean 

paoBBge.  In  the  meantime  parties  of  Japanese  infiuitry  had 
made  their  way  roand  to  the  gorge  of  the  work,  thus  catting 
oflT  the  retreat  of  the  garrison,  which  was  consequently  forced 
to  snrroid^.  It  nmnbered  3  offices  and  156  rank  and  file. 
From  200  to  250  more  were  entombed  in  the  debris  of  the  two 
explosions. 

The  Japanese  losses  only  amonnted  to  120  killed  and 
wounded. 

Heavy  firing  was  heard  dnring  the  night 

New  Tear's  day  dawned  in  a  propitioos  manner  for  the 
Japanese  arms*    Ewly  in  the  morning  the  general  eomi 
the  6th  Brigade  rf  the  9th  Division  pwhed  £ori^^ 
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Wang-tiai  (D  4  north),  and  also  a  sma]l  infantry  work  soutli  of 
and  between  East  and  West  Fan-lung  Shan.  He  then  advanced 
a  portion  of  the  36ih  Bes^ent  of  his  brigade  to  attack  Work 
•*  H.**  This  work  was  also  attacked  from  the  east  by  two 
companies  from  a  regiment  of  the  llth  Division. 

During  the  forenoon  the  attack  made  steady  progress,  and 
at  8  p.m.  the  battery  was  captured.  Directly  after  the  Japanese 
had  entered  the  work  a  very  large  mine  exploded — evidently 
fired  by  the  Russians  when  evacuating.  Battery  '^Q"  and 
another  smaller  one  south-east  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  are 
likewise  in  Japanese  hands^ 

The  artillery  fire  of  the  Russians,  and,  in  fact,  their  defence 
generally,  was  exceedingly  weak,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  end 
were  near. 

The  chief  Japanese  artillery  fire  came  from  twelve  4*  7-inch 
htanze  siege  guns  in  emplacements  north  of  Fort  Kuropatkin 
(D  8). 

There  was  a  tremendous  explosion  in  the  Russian  lines 
during  the  night. 

The  explosion  during  the  night  was  caused  by  the  Russians  2nd  Jan. 
blowing  up  Fort  East  Chi-kuan  Shan.     This  was  occufued  by 
the  Japanese  troops  at  7  a.nL 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  wrote  this  morning  to 
inform  us  that  Qeneral  Stessel  had  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
a  letter,  proposing  a  conference  to-day,  to  discuss  terms  of 
surrender,  and  that  the  meeting  would  take  place  this  afternoon 
in  Shui-ehih-ying. 

Four  torpedo  boats  and  one  small  transport  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  harbour  during  the  night,  and  evading  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  They  have  proceeded  to  Chih-fu,  and  have  on 
board  four  Russian,  French,  and  German  war  correspondents* 

The  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur  was  signed  to-day. 

Visited  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan.  Both  8rd  Jan. 
have  been  so  much  damaged  by  mine  explosions  and  artillery 
foe  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  Erh-lung  Shan  there  were 
heaps  of  mangled  bo^es  and  human  limbs,  and  there  are  still 
some  200  Russian  dead  buried  under  the  cUbris.  T  talked  with 
mvenX  Russian  soldiera  They  had  a  well-fed  appearance,  and 
were  fraternizing  freely  with  the  Japanese. 

ITisited  the  North  Fort,  Forts  ''D  "  and  East  and  South-East  4t]i  Jan. 
Chi-kuan  Shan.    The  North  Fort  is  a  permanent  work  with  a 
deep  ditch,  flanked  by  concrete  counterscarp  galleries.    It  was, 
however,  only  intended  for  defence  by  infimtry,  the  only  guns 
in  it  being  a  few  Hotchkiss  and  field  pieces. 

An  officer  of  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  was  sent  to-day  t6 
Port  Arthur  to  communicate  to  Qeneral  Stessel  the  message 
tram  the  Emperor  of .  Ji^mui,  that  the  garrison  would  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  ccminderation,  and  to  inform  him  that  Qeneral 
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Nogi'^poeed  a  meeting  on  the  following  day.  General  Stetsel 
expt^ssed  himself  very  happy  to  meet  General  Nogi,  and  the 
following  conversation  then  took  place  :^— 

General  Stessel  inquired  as  to  Europatkin's  whereabouts, 
and  when  informed  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Makden 
declined  to  believe  it  The  oflScer  thereupon  produced  the  map, 
and' showed  him  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  near  the  Sha  Ha 
Stessel  then  said  that  he  last  heard  from  Kuropatkin  on  the 
6th  October,  stating  that  he  was  advancing  to  his  relie£  His 
Chinese  spies,  moreover,  had  reported  that  Kuropatkin  was  at 
Chin-chou,  20  miles  north  of  Dalny^  General  Stessel  inquired 
where  the  Baltic  Fleet  was,  and  on  being  informed,  remarked 
that  its  coming  was  now  uselesa 

All  Russian  horses  and  arms  were  handed  over  to-day  to  the 
Japanese ;  the  prisoners  will  begin  to  arrive  to*morrow.  The 
officers  will  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords,  and  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Russia  on  parole ; 
everyone  else  will  be  sent  to  Japan. 

Ml  Jan.  Lieutenant-Ck)lonel  Hume  and  two  Swiss  military  attaches 

-  arrived  to-day  from  the  First  and  Second  Armies  en  route  for 
Dalny. 

I^irge  numbers  of  Russian  prisoners — officers  and  men — 
marched  by  to-day  on  their  way  to  the  railhead.  They  all 
looked  extremely  healthy. 

rthtolltli  Re- visited  Forts  Sung-shu  Shan  and  Erh-lnng  Shan,  also 
ran.  «  H,'^  Wang-tai,  and  a  battery  of  four  10-inch  howitzers  just 

below  Wang-tai.  The  howitzers  are  in  a  very  exposed  position 
almost  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  had  consequently  suffered 
severely.  Two  of  them  were  quite  destroyed,  and  a  third  had 
its  carriage  damaged.  One  gun  had  evidently  been  hit  just 
as  it  was  being  loaded,  and  practically  the  whole  of  the  gun 
detachment  were  killed. 

A  foreign  military  attach^  gave  me  the  following  information 
that  he  obtained  to-day  from  a  Russian  officer. 

After  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Kuan-tung  Peninsula  numbered  35,000  (exclusive  of  the  Navy 
— about  10,000  men).  There  are  now  in  Port  Arthur  hospitals 
15,000  sick  and  wounded  ;  about  10,000  men  have  surrendered. 
The  Russian  losses  during  the  siege  were  about  16,000  killed 
and  wounded. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  have  been 
actually  killed  —  including  two  generals;  only  twenty-eight 
officers  passed  through  the  siege  unhurt 

Food  had  latterly  run  short,  also  ammunition — especially  for 
the  heavy  guns.  Neverthekss,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  resisted  for  some  time  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fire  of  the  Japanese  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers,  which  wrecked 
all  the  provision  depdts  and  workshops,  and  blew  up  some 
ammunitioit  magazines. 
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A  cordial  meeting  took  place  on  the  5th  instant  between 
Qenerals  Stessel  and  NogL  The  two  generals  with  their 
respectiye  staffs  lunched  together  and  parted  on  excellent 
terma 

The  following  information  regarding  the  garrison  of  Port  12t]i  JTa; 
Arthur  was  officially  given  out  to-day  by  the  Head-Quartors 
Staff  of  the  Third  Army  :— 

The  following  are  the  correct  numbers  of  Russian  officers 
and  men  who  have  surrendered  These  figures  do  not  include 
about  18^000  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  at  Fort 
Arthur: — 

(a)  Going  to  Japan  as  prisoners — 

Officers        .  -  .  -878 

Bank  and  file  -  -  -        -    23,491 


Total       .  -    24,869 

Among  the  above  are  the  following  generals  and  admirals : 
lieut-Oeneral  Smimov  (Chief  of  the  Fortifications). 
lieut-CJeneral  Fock  (commanding  4th  Division). 
Hajor-Oeneral  Nikitin. 
Byeli 
n  Qorbatovski. 

,^  Slmann. 

Admiral  Wiren. 

(6)  Officers  proceeding  to  Russia,  441. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  some  280  soldier  servants. 
The  following  generals  and  admirals  have  accepted  parole : 
General  StesseL 

Major-General  Reiss  (Chief  of  the  Staff). 
„  Nadin. 

„  Kostenka 

Admiral  Prince  Ukhtomski 
M       Ghrigorovidi. 
„        Romchensld. 
Chief  Naval  Engineer  lindbeig  (ranking  as  Admiral^. 

Total  number  of  those  who  have  surrendered — 
Offioera        ....      1,819 
Rank  and  file-  -  -        -    28J21 


Total      .  -    25,040 

There  are  also  some  2,000  volunteers,  civile  postal,  and 
tel^raph  officials  and  labourers,  which  brings  the  total  numbers 
in  Fort  Arthur  up  to  about  55,000^— exdusiTe  of  the  (Thinese 
population. 

*  It  is  not  elear  how  lids  figve  is  arrived  at. 
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3th  Jan.  The  official  entry  into  Port  Arthur  took  place  to-day,  and 

was  of  the  most  unostentatious  nature.  In  addition  to  the 
Head-Quarters  Staff  the  parade  was  attended  by  the  commanders 
of  divisions  and  brigades  with  their  respective  sta£&,  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  rank  and  tile  from  each  in  Pantry  regiment, 
a  proportionate  number  from  the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers, 
naval  brigade,  and  departments,  and  by  every  officei"  nojt 
employed  on  duty  elsewhere. 

The  Head-Quarters  Staff — preceded  by  a  band— moved  off  at 
10.30  a.m.,  the  foreign  military  attach^  followed  immediately  in 
rear. 

The  route  selected  was  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sung-shu 
Shan  through  the  old  town,  along  the  quay  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  town,  where  there  is  a  small  parade  ground. 
Here  General  Nogi  and  his  staff  took  up  their  positions,  and  the 
defile  past  in  column  of  route  commenced ;  some  seven  thousand 
men  passed  the  saluting  post.  The  troops  presented  a  very  fine 
appearance,  and  their  marching  was  excellent. 

The  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  large  numbers  of  Russians, 
both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

After  the  parade  we  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  a  large 
house  lately  occupied  by  General  Smimov,  and  the  health  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was  enthusiastically 
drunk. 

General  Nogi's  health  was  afterwards  proposed  in  a  most 
suitable  speech  by  the  senior  foreign  military  attache.  Colonel 
Pertev  Bey,  of  the  Ottoman  Army. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  towns  of  Port  Arthur  are  very 
little  damaged,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  well-fed, 
well-di*essed,  and  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  whom  I  met  in  the  streets ;  there  was  no 
sign  anywhere  of  famine  or  distress. 

One  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  over  the  Russian ' 
munitions  of  war,  &c.,  informs  me  that  there  are  ample  supplies 
of  ammunition  of  all  kinds — ^gun  and  rifle. 

lih  Jan.  All  the  attaches  attended  a  memorial  service  for  the  officers 

and  men  killed  during  the  siege. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  a  simple  but  most  impressive  one, 
took  place  on  some  rising  ground  north  of  Shui-shih-ying,  and 
was  attended  by  some  ten  thousand  troops,  representing  the 
various  corps  and  departments. 

6tli  Jan.  A  steam  laimch  was  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  to  visit  the 

Russian  warships.  We  went  on  board  the  "Retvisan"  and 
"  Poltava,"  both  of  which  are  riddled  with  shell  holea  The 
Japanese  naval  officers  are  confident,  however,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  repair  all  the  men-of-war  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  ''Sevastopor'  and  the  gunboat  "Otvajni"  lie  at  the 
foot  of  Man-tao  Shan  (on  Tiger's  Tail  Peninsula)  in  25  fathoms 
of  water. 
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I  am  informed  that  medicines  were  very  scarce  in  the  Port 
Arthur  hospitals  when  the  Japanese  entered. 

Scurvy  appears  to  have  been  prevalent,  owing  to  the  lack  of 


All  the  foreign  militcury  attaches  with  the  First  and  Second  19th  Jai 
Armies  arrived  to-day  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Port  Arthur. 

The    following  is   the    official   statement   of   the  principal  23xd  Jaa 
Russian  war  material   taken   over  by   the   Japanese  in   Port 
Arthur : — 

Owns: — 

Heavy  (12-inch,  10-inch,  and  6-inch)  54 

Medium  (4*  7-inch  to  3-inch)    -         -  149 

Light  (Maxim  and  Hotchkiss)           -  343 

Total         -     546 

Shell  (of  different  sizes)   -         -         82,670 
Gunpowder       -  -  -         30,000  lbs. 

Rifles       ....         35,252 

Rifle  ammunition  -  -  2,266,800  rounds. 

Horses  -  -  -  1,920 

General  Nogi  and  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  of  the  Third  24th  Jai 
Army  left  to-day  for  Liao-yang.  Orders  have  been  issued  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Army  in  the  north.  The  2nd  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  has  already  marched,  the  siege  artillery  follows 
between  the  20th  and  end  of  January,  organized  in  one  brigade 
as  under : — 

(a)  12-centimetre  field  howitzers — 6  batteries  (24  guns). 
(6)  15-centimetre  field  howitzers — 4  batteries  (24  guns). 

(c)  10 '5-centimetre  Krupp  guns — 1  battery  (4  guns). 

(d)  12-centimetre  bronze  guns — 5  batteries  (30  guns). 

As  regards  the  infantry,  the  Ist  Division  marched  to-day,  the 
7th  Division  on  the  29th  instant,  and  the  9th  Division  on  or 
about  the  12th  of  February. 

The  11th  Division  will  shortly  embark  at  Dalny  and  proceed 
to  the  Ya-lu  river  to  join  the  newly  formed  Fifth  Army, 
operating  in  Korea. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  siege  of  Port  Arthur  lasted  148  days,  i,e.,  from  the 
7  th  August  1904,  when  the  first  siege  gun  opened  fire,  to  the 
2nd  January  1905,  when  the  capitulation  was  signed. 

Japanese  Estimate  of  Port  Arthur. — ^There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Japanese  Head-Quarters  Staff  entered  upon  this  siege  with 
a  light  heart,  and  that  they  altogether  under-estimated  the 
difficulties  that  lay  before  them.  In  support  of  this  statement 
it  may  be  noted  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  August  1904  the  only 
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siege  guns  with  the  Third  Army  were  six  4-7-inch  naval  guns, 
thirty  obsolete  Japanese  bronze  guns  of  12-cm,  (4-7-inch),  and 
four  new  Krupp  guns  of  10'5-cm.  (4*1 -inch). 

Before  the  attacks  of  the  East  and  West  Pan-lung  Shan 
Forts,  the  Japanese  were  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
their  superb  infantry  would  be  able  to  cany  the  line  of  works 
with  a  rush — as  they  did  in  1894  against  the  Chinese. 

When  it  had  been  forcibly  brought  home  to  them  that 
regular  siege  operations  would  be  necessary,  they  set  to  work 
with  characteristic  energy  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  by  the 
middle  of  September  had  established  a  formidable  siege  ti^ain  of 
162  pieces  of  ordnance — including  eighteen  28-cm.  (11-inch) 
fortress  howitzers,  sixteen  15-cm.  (5*9  inch)  siege  howitzers,  and 
four  6-inch  naval  gims.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  these — especially 
to  the  28-cm.  howitzers — that  their  ultimate  success  is  largely 
due. 

Features  of  Country  round  Port  AHhv/r. — With  regard  to 
the  general  features  of  the  country  near  Port  Arthur,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  line  fortified  by  the  Russians  was  by  nature  well 
suited  for  defence,  affording  as  it  did  a  clear  field  of  fire,  good 
command,  and  excellent  mutual  support  between  the  different 
salients  on  which  the  various  batteries  and  forts  were  placed. 
There  were  several  points  suitable  for  observation  stations, 
while  the  reverse  slopes  of  the  hills  offered  many  ideal  positions 
for  batteries  of  howitzers  and  mortars. 

The  weak  point  of  the  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  line  was  even  more  suitable  for  attack  than  was  the 
Russian  for  defence.  A  line  of  high  hills  parallel  to  and  some 
4,000  yards  from  the  outer  Russian  forts  gave  excellent 
facilities  for  observation  and  at  the  same  time  good  cover  for 
ammunition  and  supply  depdts,  while  the  reverse  slopes  of  these 
hilLs  and  the  numerous  underfeatures  and  folds  of  ground  jn 
front  offered  suitable  artillery  positions.  Moreover,  the  numerous 
ravines  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Russian  line  allowed  of 
troops  being  brought  up  under  cover  with  comparatively  little 
labour,  close  to  the  points  selected  for  attack,  while  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  separating 
the  hostile  forces  permitted  of  the  reserves  being  massed  within 
easy  supporting  distance  of  their  comrades  in  the  advanced 
trenches. 

Russian  Artillery  Dispositions,  —  The  Russian  artillery 
positions  were  in  general  badly  chosen.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  utilize  the  reverse  slopes  or  small  vaUeys  for  batteries  of 
howitzers  and  mortars,  but  these  were  placed  almost  on  the 
crest  line.  Heavy  guns  were  in  many  cases  posted  in  most 
exposed  positions  in  forts  or  on  the  summits  of  hills,  without  a 
vestige  of  cover  of  any  sort,  and  no  trouble  was  taken  to  prepare 
alternative  positions  for  the  wheeled  artillery. 

The  large  number  of  corpses^  damaged  guns,  and  artillery 
material  of  all  kinds  that  Uttered  the  ground  between  Forte 
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SuDg-shu  Shan  and  South  East  Cbikuan  Shan,  bore  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  faultiness  of  the  Russian  arrangements  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  opponents'  fire.      - 

Japanese  ArtUlery  Diepoaiticma.— The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  admirable  use  of  accidents  of  ground,  millet 
crops,  dummy  guns,  and  emplacements  to  conceal  their  batteries 
and  deceive  the  enemy.  Their  losses  in  men  and  material  were 
consequently  small. 

Japanese  Engineers  and  Infantry,  —  Of  the  Japanese 
engineers  and  infantry  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ; 
their  indomitable  courage,  their  endurance,  and  their  devotion 
to  duty  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  capture  of  Port  Arthur  had  become— like  that  of 
Badajoz  a  century  previous— a  point  of  personal  honour  to 
officers  and  men  alike,  and  they  were  prepared  to  face  any 
bloodshed  and  to  endure  any  hardships  rather  than  fail  in  the 
task  entrusted  to  them  by  their  Emperor. 

Japanese  Losses  in  the  Campaign, — ^With  regard  to  the 
losses  in  this  campaign,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  from  information  which  I  have  collected  from 
various  sources  it  would  seem  that  the  casualties  from  1st  June 
1904  to  8th  August  1904  were  from  8,000  to  10,000,  and  from 
the  latter  date  to  the  2nd  January  1905  about  52,000.  From 
60,000  to  62,000  men  killed  and  wounded  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  the  price  that  the  Japanese  nation  has  paid — and 
ungrudgingly  paid — ^for  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur. 

Addendum. 

Official  statement  of  the  exact  quantities  of  foodstuffii  anc} 
clothing  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  militiuy  authorities  in 
Port  Arthur. 


Flonr 

-  1.360.260  lbs. 

Barley   - 

■        -         3.360   „ 

Crushed  wheat 

-     132,000  „ 

Indian  com 

-        -       23.100   „ 

Rice   -            - 

2.230   ,. 

Army  biscuit 

-       99.000   „ 

Corned  beef    - 

-       58.000   ,. 

Salt        - 

-     580.000   .. 

Sugar- 

-       33,000   „ 

Beans     - 

-        -  1.031,250   .. 

Trousers 

3.200  pairs. 

Overcoats 

2,700 

Clo'th  for  overcoats 

40,000  yards. 

Black  cloth 

8,666     „ 
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(17)    Port  Arthur.— The  Attack    and   Capture  of 

Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  by  the  Utb 

Japanese  Divison ;  the  7th  and  the 

8th  August  1904. 


Report  by  Major  C.  M.  Crawford,  5th  Oorkhaa     Port  Arthur, 
20th  February  1905. 


Plate. 

The  operations  of  the  11th  Japanese  Division 

against  Ta  Eu  Shan  and  Hsiao  Eu  Shan     -     Map  70. 


Ta  Eu  Shan  and  Hsiao  Eu  Shan*  are  two  isolated  and 
precipitous  hills,  betvireen  600  and  700  feet  in  height,  forming 
advanced  posts  in  front  of  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  main 
line  of  defence.  Their  capture  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  they 
commanded  the  Japanese  siege  works  and  interfered  greatly 
with  the  lines  of  communication  and  the  establishment  of  the 
railhead  at  Chang-ling-tzu. 

Wx  Aug.  On  the  6th  August  1904  the  llth  Division  occupied  the  line 

Tuan*<shan-tzu-^Kao-ehia-tun,  the  point  of  division  of  its  two 
brigades  (the  10th  and  22Dd)  being  the  height  (marked  A  on 
the  map)  north  6{  Ta  Eu  Shan. 

The  ground  opposite  the  Japanese  right  was  undulating,  and 
afforded  Cover  for  an  attacking  force.  There  were  good  artillery 
positions  at  A,  B,  and  Wang-chia-tun. 

On  the  left,  low  ranges  of  hills— varying  from  6,000  to  2,000 
yards  from  the  points  to  be  attacked— offered  excellent  positions 
for  guns.  Between  the  nearest  of  these  ranges,  however,  and 
Hsiao  Eu  Shan  (a  distance  of  some  1,500  yards),  the  ground 
WHS  absolately  flat  and  open,  with  no  cover  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
The  Russians  hkd,  moreover,  danmied  the  stream  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  had  thus  made  a  wide  and  deep  inundation  that 
proved  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  attackers. 

In  addition  t6  the  six  divisional  mountain  batteries,  two 
four-gun  battened  of  4 '6-inch  field  howitzers  and  twenty-four 
light  3*  6-inch  mc»rtars  (intended  for  use  in  the  mountains)  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  llth  Division. 

•  Bee  Map  70.  The  meanioff  of  Ta  Ku~Shan  is  Great  Lone  Hill,  and 
of  Hiiiao  Ku  Shan  Little  Lone  BilL 
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Of  these,  the  field  howitzers  were  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  the 
hills  at  C,  twelve  of  the  light  mortars  were  at  San-<diien-lung, 
and  the  remainder  at  B  and  Wang-chia-tun. 

The  divisional  artillery  was  between  A  and  San-chien-lung. 

The  Russian  force  on  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan 
consisted  of  about  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  twelve  field 
gons,  of  which  one  battalion  and  two  guns  were  posted  on 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  the  remainder  on  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  the  ground 
between  this  hill  and  East  Pa-li-chuang. 

For  the  attack  on  the  7th  August,  the  10th  Brigade  (22nd 
and  44th  B^;iments,  each  of  three  battalions)  was  detailed  to 
attack  the  line  East  Pa-li-chuang — ^Ta  Ku  Shan ;  to  the  22nd 
Brigade  (12th  and  43rd  R^ments)  was  allotted  the  section 
Ta  Ku  Shan-Hsiao  Ku  Shan  inclusive.  The  12th  Regiment 
attacked  the  former  and  the  43rd  Regiment  the  latter  hiU. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  these  two  attacks  the  whole  of  the  Tth  Aii( 
Japanese  artillery  opened  fire  at  4.30  p.m.  on  the  7th  August 
The  Russian  guns — not  only  from  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao 
Ku  Shau,  but  also  from  the  neighbouring  works  in  the  main 
line  of  defence — ^responded  vigorously,  concentrating  their  fire 
principally  on  the  mountain  guns,  which  consequently  sufiered 
considerable  loss. 

About  7.30  p.m.,  the  artillery  preparation  being  considered 
sufiident,  the  infantry  was  ordered  to  advance.  The  10th 
Brigade,  on  the  right,  drove  back  the  enemy  opposed  to  it,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  determined  resistance. 

On  the  left,  however,  matters  were  difierent ;  owing  to  the 
darkness  and  heavy  rain  the  Japanese  guns  were  unable  to 
efiectively  support  tiie  infantry,  nor  could  the  commander  of  the 
division  see  how  events  were  progressing  at  Ta  Ku  Shan  and 
Hsiao  Ku  Shan.  However,  the  infantry  at  both  places  succeeded 
(in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  and  heavy  losses)  in  establishing  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs^  where  they  passed  the  night. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  8th  August,  after  a  thorough  8th  An 
and  effective  preparation  from  every  available  gun. 

About  noon  some  Russian  gun-boats  and  destroyers  issued 
from  Port  Arthur  and  op^ied  a  reverse  fire  from  the  bay  west 
of  Yen-chang  on  the  12th  and  43rd  Regiments,  which  never- 
theless dung  tenadously  to  their  ground  and  gradually  worked 
their  way  up  the  slopes.  By  8  p.nL  the  Russians  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Japanese  artillery  fire  to  retire  behind  the  crests 
of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan ;  the  Japanese  infantry 
advanced,  and  after  a  stubborn  contest  captured  both  hills. 

The  Japanese  losses  during  these  operations  amounted  to 
1,460  killed  and  wounded,  the  majority  of  which  occurred  in  the 
22nd  Brigade.  The  43rd  Regiment  alone  had  540  casualties, 
and  in  its  two  leading  battalions  every  single  officer  was  hora 
de  combat  The  Busaiaa  loases  are  not  accuratdy  known  but 
they  were  certainly  severe,  and  all  their  guns  were  captured. 
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The  capture  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan  was  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  and  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  loyal  and  eiScient  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
artillery,  which  proved  itself  (here  as  elsewhere)  lo  be  the  back- 
bone and  marrow  of  the  battle.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the 
Russians  did  not  set  a  higher  value  on  the  retention  of  these 
two  hills,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  powerful  bastion  on  the 
right  flank  of  their  line,  and  were  efficiently  flanked  by  the  fire 
of  the  works  in  rear. 

Had  Ta  Eu  Shan  and  Hsiao  Eu  Shan  been  really  scientifically 
fortified  and  strongly  held,  their  capture  would  have  been  well 
nigh  impossible,  and^  until  they  were  taken,  the  Japanese  could 
not  have  commenced  serious  siege  operations. 
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(18)  Port  Arthur.— Operations  of  the  1st  Japanese 

Division  from  the  13th  to  the  22nd 

August  1904. 


Repobt  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry),  before  Port  Arthur,  11th  September  1904. 


Plate. 
Qenend  Map  of  Port  Arthur  and  neighbourhood         -     MLap  71- 


On  the  13th  August  the  1st  Division  occupied  the  line 
Tsing-chia-tun — Hua-shih-lung  (the  latter  on  main  road  to  Fort 
Arthur).  The  Reserve  Brigade  (1st,  15tb,  and  16th  Reserve 
Re^ments)  on  the  right.  The  1st  Brigade  (Ist  and  15th  Regi- 
ments) in  the  centre.  The  2nd  Brigade  (2nd  and  3rd  Regiments) 
on  the  left. 

At  9  p.m.  on  that  day  a  general  advance  was  made.  The 
Reserve  Brigade  occupied  a  height  east  of  Chin-chia-kou  on  its 
right  and  the  height  north-east  of  Hsiao-tao-kou  on  its  left. 
The  Ist  Brigade  sent  one  regiment  (the  15th)  to  seize  the 
height  '*  1,200  metres  south-west  of  Tien-pan-kou,"  south  of 
1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill.  The  1st  Regiment  was  to 
seize  the  height  of  Yu  Ta  Shan.  The  2nd  (left)  Brigade  was  to 
retain  its  position. 

The  men  of  the  15th  Regiment  captured  the  height  south- 
west of  Tien-pan-kou  at  midnight  13th/14th  August  in  pouring 
rain.  Having  captured  it,  they  found  only  a  hostile  advanced 
post,  the  main  defensive  line  being  on  the  present  1st  Division 
Head-Quarters  HilL  The  thick  weather  prevented  their  dis- 
covering this  beforehand ;  when  the  sky  cleared  at  midnight, 
they  saw  this  hill  to  the  south  of  them.  They  established  them- 
selves at  its  foot  and  cut  the  wires  of  the  entanglements  during 
the  darkness. 

The  six  divisional  batteries  1st  Division,  plus  eight  Army 
batteries  (fourteen  in  all)/  all  7 '5-centimetre  field  guns, 
were  ordered  to  take  up  positions  on  the  line  Han-chia-tun — 
Tsing-chia-tuD,  and  open  fire  at  daylight  on  the  I4th  August. 
The  heavy  rain  on  that  day  prevented  an  effective  artillery 
bombardment,  and  the  attack  was  therefore  postponed  till  the 
15th  August 

^  The  2iid  Artillery  Bri^p^de  having    two    fooiwlMUeiy  regimenti 
instead  of  two  six-battery  regunaala^— 0.  Y. 
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At  10  a.m.  on  that  day  the  "  Height  131  "  north-east  of 
Hsiao-tao-kou  was  capturecL  Ttie  troops  remained  on  these 
heights  till  the  19th  Augost 

On  the  18th  Angost  the  left  brigade  advanced  to  Tu  Ta 
Shan  facing  Shui-shih-ying.  The  eight  batteries  of  the  2nd 
Artillery  Brigade  moved  to  the  east  of  Tu  Ta  Shan. 

On  the  19th  the  centre  brigade  remained  stationary.  The 
divisional  artillery  (Han-ehia-tnn — Tsing-chia-tun  heights)  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the  heists  north-east 
of  Tai-ping'kon  (Height  174,  on  the  Japanese  statf  map).  The 
1st  and  ISih  Bederve  Regiments  reached  the  bottom  of  this  height 
and  cat  the  wires  daring  the  night  19th/20th  Aagast.  On  the 
20th  they  reached  and  took  the  first  of  three  defensive  lines 
at  10.30  a.m.,  the  second  at  12.30  p.m.  The  third  coald  not 
be  taken  from  iu  front.  A  few  soldiers  parsed  roond  and 
entered  it  from  the  rear.  This  height  having  fallen,  the  Rassian 
trenches  ranning  north  and  soath  between  Tai-ping-kou  and 
203-Metre  Hill  were  rendered  untenable  by  enfilade  fire. 

The  Height  101,  1,200  yards  west  of  Shui-shih-ying,  was 
captured  on  the  19th  August.  The  spurs  running  towards  the 
soath-west  of  Shui-shih-ying  were  captured  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  August 

On  the  21st  the  north-east  spur  of  Namako-yama  was 
takeiL  The  losses  during  all  the  above  operations  were  about 
2,000. 
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(19)  Port  Arthur.    Operations  of  the  9th  Japanese 
Division,  the  19th  to  the  31st  August  1904. 


Rkport  by  CaptaiD  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry),  23rd  September  1904,  and  partially  re- 
written 7th  February  1905. 


Plate. 
Operations  daring  November  and  December  1904       -     Map  72. 


IntrodnjLCtioTi. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  first  general  assault  on  Port 
Arthur,  which  lasted  from  the  13th  to  the  24th  August,  was 
as  follows : — The  1st  Division  was  to  capture  the  hostile  posi- 
tions on  the  range  of  hills  lying  north-west  of  the  town  and  in 
front  of  the  permanent  forts  forming  the  western  defences. 
The  9th  and  1 1th  Divisions  were  to  attack  the  line  of  forts  and 
batteries  forming  the  eastern  sector  of  the  land  defences 

The  operations  of  the  1st  Division  have  been  described  in 
a  separate  report*  The  11th  Division  attacked  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  fort  and  the  batteries  lying  south-east  of  it.  These 
operations,  which  were  attended  by  great  loss  and  were  com- 
pletely unsuccessinl,  were  not  witnessed  by  any  foreign  attach^ 
This  report  will  therefore .  be  confined  to  those  of  the  9th 
Division. 

The  6th  Brigade  of  this  division  (7th  and  35th  Regiments) 
were  to  attack  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  batteries,  the  18th 
Brigade  (19th  and  36th  Regiments)  were  to  move  against  the 
outlying  fort,  termed  Fort  Kuropatkin,  or  the  fort  north  of 
Lung-yen. 

Ths  Attack  on  Fort  Kv/ropathm. 

On  the  19th  August,  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  fire  all  19th  Aa| 
along  the  front,  the  Russians  barely  responding.  Ihe  naval 
guns  fired  principally  on  Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  six  mountain 
batteries  of  the  9th  Divisicm  (thirty-six  pieces)  and  a  four- 
gun  12-cm.  howitzer  battery  in  the  valley  north  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  directed  their  fire  on  the  same  objective.  The 
15-cm.  howitzers  and  12-cm.  siege  guns  further  east  fired  on  the 
Pan-lung  Shan  worka 

•  Page  419, 
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At  about  5  p.m.  a  party  of  aboat  tbe  atrength  of  a  weak 
battalion  advanced  against  Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  men  moved 
over  the  open  ground  north  of  the  fort  in  successively  extended 
lines,  about  a  section  (80  men)  abreast,  and  at  about  three  paces 
interval. 

A  halt  was  made  in  a  trench  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  work.  Thence  mdependent  fire  was  delivered.  On 
advancing  once  more  they  were  met  by  a  heavy  rifle  fire,  but 
nevertheless  reached  the  ditch  of  the  work,  where  they  were 
checked. 

The  front  company  during  this  advance  is  reported  to  have 
sustained  150  casualties  out  of  a  strength  of  180. 

sMk  Aug.  On  the  20th  August  the  Russians  entirely  recaptured  the 

work  after  some  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Unseen  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  fort,  they  brought  up  infantry  and  machine  guns  to  the 
railway  bridge,  where  a  party  of  the  attackers  had  effected  a 
lodgment  over  night.  Aided  by  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
shrapnel  fire,  they  overwhelmed  the  Japanese,  the  latter 
evacuating  the  fort  at  about  3  p.m.  The  Japanese  artillery 
effectively  supported  the  infantry,  the  shrapnel  fire  being  very 
accurate. 

The  retreat  was  a  flight,  some  of  the  men  leaving  their  rifles 
behind.  It  was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  trenches  whence 
the  final  attack  had  started  overnight. 

Fort  Kuropatkin  protects  the  main  road  from  Chin-chou  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  also  the  waterworks  at  Lung-yen.  It  was 
therefore  a  point  of  prime  importance  for  the  Russians.  A  net- 
work of  trenches  flanks  the  approach  to  it,  and  a  deep  trench 
leads  to  the  southern  Lung-yen  fort.  Tbe  parapet  is  almost 
entirely  blinded  along  the  face  and  has  loopholes  through  steel 
plates.     A  very  steep  ditch  surrounds  it. 

The  Attack  on  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Works, 

On  the  20th  August  the  bombardment  was  continued.  In 
the  evening  the  9th  Division  occupied  a  line  from  Pa-li-chuang 
on  the  right  to  Wu-chia-fang  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  hostile  position,  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
reconnoitre  the  defensive  arrangements  minutely.  During  the 
night  of  the  21st/22nd  August  the  Russians  fitted  up  electric 
alfikrm  wires  in  the  entanglements  in  front  of  their  works.  The 
Japanese,  discovering  this,  thought  they  would  require  special 
non-conducting  wire  cutters,  and  an  engineer  colonel  who  was 
subsequently  killed,  utilized  bicycle  tyres  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Japanese  should  have  thought  that 
the  current  would  be  powerful  enough  to  be  injurious,  con- 
sidering the  well-known  difficulty  of  inducing  such  a  current. 

list  Aug.  At  4  a.m.  on  the  21st  August  the  9th  Division  began  to 

move  against  Eaat  Pan-lung  Shan  work. 
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Daring  the  morning  of  that  day  portions  of  this  division 
advanced  over  the  open  glacis-like  slopes  leading  firom  the 
railway  to  the  east  section  of  the  Russian  defencea  They 
advanced  by  small  parties  extended  to  from  three  to  five  paces. 
Great  skill  was  shown  in  avoiding  places  where  shells  burst, 
in  doubling  over  open  ground,  and  in  utilizing  cover.  Strong 
reserves  were  visible  in  the  railway  cutting  and  in  the  water- 
courses close  by. 

A  reserve  brigade  was  placed  under  the  commander  of  the 
9th  Division  during  the  night  of  the  21st/22nd  August.  On 
this  night  Fort  East  Pan-lung  Shan  was  hotly  attacked,  one 
portion  being  assaulted  five  times.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  the  Russians  still  retained  possession. 

At  about  10  a.ro.  that  day  a  battalion  had  crept  up  to  the  22nd  , 
bead  of  a  watercourse  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  glacis  of  the  work. 

Some  men  dashed  up  to  the  entanglement  and  cut  the  wire 
entanglements,  which  consisted  of  plain  wires. 

The  Japanese  artillery,  especially  its  field  guns,  swept  the 
crest  and  rear  of  the  work  with  shrapnel  and  high-explosive 
shells,  the  former  being  very  accurate,  though  they  appeared 
to  hit  a  few  of  the  Japanese  infantry.  The  latter  carried  flags, 
which  the  men  raised  to  indicate  their  position  to  their  own 
artillery.  Russian  guns  and  riflemen  from  the  forts  on  the 
flanks  and  in  rear  played  upon  the  Japanese,  as  did  also  two 
MaximH  whose  positions  could  not  be  located. 

At  about  12  noon  a  portion  of  the  force  which  had  con- 
gr^;ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  work,  probably  finding  some 
cover  in  shell  craters,  was  seized  with  a  momentary  panic  and 
fled  to  the  head  of  the  watercourse,  where  it  was  rallied  and 
led  forward  again.  The  Japanese  advanced  along  the  ditch  of 
the  outer  parapet,  but  the  Russians  held  most  of  the  interior  of 
the  work.  At  about  1  p.m.  they  made  a  counter-attack,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  Japanese  back  beyond  the  salient 
of  the  glacis.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  hand-grenades 
of  a  special  pattern  were  thrown  by  the  Japanese  and  similar 
ones  by  the  Russians.  One  of  the  Russian  guns  inside  the  fort 
continued  firing  even  at  this  moment 

The  attack  on  this  work  was  carried  out  by  small  bodies 
of  men  rushing  forward  in  succession  from  the  watercourse. 

Two  battalions  of  the  7th  Raiment  attacked  this  fort, 
one  being  in  reserve.  Out  of  the  1,800  men  composmg  these 
two  battalions,  only  200  could  be  coUected  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fighting. 

The  9th  Reserve  Regiment  of  the  4th  Reserve  Brigade, 
which  was  detailed  to  support  the  above  troops,  showed  great 
hesitation,  and  was  in  consequence  relegated  to  line  of  com- 
munication duty,  being  afterwards  sent  to  the  forces  in  the 


*  Properly  speaking  the  Pan-limg  Shan  work  are  batterie8.~G.  Ify 
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wrii/>j  t/y  tf-fc  '/AHt.  7'fj<:  two  Pfci*-liiiig  Sbttc  '•rrirfe  -wrert  bda  "hr 
iji*»i  4h^jia^!h^,  «.JtL'^*^;^L  two  Kuwiaxt  compaziSeF  acmallT  peiK- 
U-fcited  ^>7'^i<4  tli^i..  Tliie  Japaoee^*  DeTer  xaesied  these  ^ozk^ 
i/i  nf/itc  '/f  tiiAr  l/^iiMH!  cftuw/]  b}'  tLe  cozzcizxiiciDf  £i29Eaii  sbell 
Mi4;  fr^yi/j  all  ti><;  &d/>JxiJJUg  wotrkb,  »b  well  ae  from  tbe  farts  in 
rtcMs.  h^riufn  thm  e$uiuiffr  \iimfA  of  tbe  oeeopatioci  the  losses  in 
tktmm  iwv  |^<4ivU  *y«r«ged  KX>  daily. 

O^iAi^riiily  M{>^kuig,  tfi«r«  wa«  a  want  of  method  in  the 
^a|Aii4s«M3  MiiWHiy  |;r«Mraiioij.  It  waa  too  short  and  not  con* 
liijiji-'i  hfU^  •tWfUf^h  when  Uii;  infantry  aitacka  took  place. 

TIm)  inHi4tti/.'i«.'iifiy  of  iluf  artillery,  Uith  aa  regards  calibre  and 
uuuhSi^ir  'it'  gunN  hliowH  how  Utile  the  Japanese  then  realized 
ihfj  muViHH  niiiiirH  of  th«  task  l/eforri  them ;  4'7-inch  naval  guns 
an«l  lA  Kin  (h'ihihnU)  h/»wii/^rs  r/instituted  their  most  powerful 
onliiiini!ii 

liifsiih  V  hU\i\iniiM  wttfft  too  far  hack.  General  Nogi  tried  to 
iliai'm  thn  ihifiiniiuM  hy  i«  nr/u^  r/r  T^iain,  and  received  a  distinct 


; 
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repulse.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  Japanese  maintained 
their  hold  of  the  Pan-lung  Shan  works  merits  the  greatest 
admiration,  and  proved  of  great  service  subsequently. 

The  Russian  searchlights  and  star  shells  proved  of  some  value  ; 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  found  tbeir  two  searchlights 
of  little  use  and  sent  them  northward  not  long  afterwards. 

The  total  Japanese  losses  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  August, 
were  14,000,  amongst  which  were  3,500  dead.  After  the  latter 
date  the  Japanese  tactics  changed  considerably,  and  a  more  or 
less  regular  siege  commenced. 

The  garrison  of  each  of  the  Fan-lung  Shan  works  amounts 
to  about  one  company  with  four  machine  guna 
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Deseripium  of  F<yrt  KwropaikitL, 

On  the  19th  September  1904,  dnriiig  the  attack  qq  Fort 
JCsrofM^kin,  the  work  was  verj  aererelj  "*  hamzoared."^  After 
Ha  emf^are  the  Japanese,  baring  nothing  to  ^ain  by  its 
oeeopatioD,  destroyed  what  remaimed  of  its  bombprDG&^  and 
aa  a  eonaeqnenee  it  was  diflBenlt  to  get  exact  dimeDskms^ 

The  jJan  coald  HtiH  be  eaaily  reeognized,  but  for  aections  it 
waa  neeeasary  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  the  Japanese  Sta£ 
These  sections  had  to  be  modified  considerably  aft^  two  Tisits 
to  the  redoubt 

The  work  was  constructed  round  a  coffin-shaped  hummoek, 
caused  by  the  protrusion  of  a  Tein  of  rock  from  the  surrounding 
red  soiL  The  ditch  apparently  followed  the  line  where  the 
rock  bttnn  to  rise  steeply,  thus  accounting  for  the  peculiar 
timce.  Tbia  brings  the  terreplein  some  5  feet  above  the  crest  of 
the  j^aeis,  and  loddng  from  the  glacis,  producea  the  iqppearancc 
of  an  encTUMXis  parapet 

The  ditch  must  hare  entailed  immense  labour,  being  cut  out 
of  rock,  part  of  which  must  have  needed  Uasting.  •  It  was 
flanked,  at  the  gorge  and  at  angle  ''6,''^  by  breastwinrks  of 
barrels  filled  wiUi  stones,  with  sandbags  on  the  top.  Machine 
gun  fire  could  be  heard  whilst  the  stormers  were  in  ihe  ditch ; 
probably  it  came  from  behind  the  Inreastworks.     The  trenches 

•  i^Map73,]ig.2. 
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at  angles  "  3  "  and  "  6  "  were  weU  placed  for  flank  fire  over  the 
glacis;  they  were  deep,  with  sandbag  loopholes. 

The  parapet  was  provided  with  sandbag  loopholes  all  round, 
except  for  a  few  feet  at  the  entrance,  where  it  was  too  high. 
It  was  traversed  at  short  intervals,  15  or  20  feet.  Both 
traverses  and  loopholes  were  much  "  knocked  about."  The 
breach  through  wluch  the  stormers  entered  the  work  was  made 
in  the  face  1-2.  Here  overhead  cover  had  been  provided  for 
the  infantry,  a  doubtful  advantage,  as  this  face  invited  attack 
and  received  a  concentrated  artillery  fire.  After  the  assault 
there  were  4  feet  of  cUbria  in  the  ditch  near  the  breach,  and  it 
was  easy  to  walk  up  into  the  work. 

The  bombproofs  were  much  wrecked  by  artillery  fire; 
4*  7-inch  hovritzers  and  4*  7-inch  naval  guns  were  the  heaviest 
ordnance  used.  Possibly  the  Russian  15-  and  22-centimetre 
(say  6-  and  8*  5-inch)  howitzers,  turned  on  to  the  work  after  its 
capture,  may  have  contributed  to  the  damage. 

The  timber  was  entirely  destroyed  or  removed,  but  appears 
to  have  been  heavy,  10  to  12  inches  square  lor  posts  and 
joists,  and  10  or  11  inches  overhead.  Li  another  Russian 
redoubt,  forming  part  of  the  same  line  of  works,  the  overhead 
timber  was  formed  of  10-inch  by  2-inch  plankis,  set  on  edge, 
touching  one  another. 

Those  bombproofs  furnished  with  an  iron  plate  between 
earth  and  timber  escaped  without  serious  damage.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  except  for  this  }-inch  iron,  the  others  were 
equally  well  protected.  On  the  evidence  of  Japanese  officers 
who  entered  the  work  when  it  was  taken,  the  difference  was 
most  marked  between  those  casemates  with  an  iron  plate  and 
those  without.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  the  iron  plate  apart  from  its  strength,  which 
cannot  be  great  Only  the  smaller  bombproofs  were  provided 
with  plates,  and  possibly  their  small  size  may  account  for  their 
immunity. 

A  deep  trench  led  up  to  the  entrance,  where  no  great 
provision  against  attack  was  made.  Some  barbed  wire  was 
left  about  the  entrance,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  any  great 
fire  could  be  concentrated  there — rather  the  reverse.  Reliance 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  breastworks  flanking  the 
ditch.  Cover  for  supports  was  provided  in  the  ditch  just 
beside  the  entrance. 

A  mine  was  pushed  a  short  distance  to  the  front,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  any  underground  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese. 

Except  for  a  small  Hotchkiss  gun  mounted  at  the  eastern 
salient,  the  work  relied  for  its  defence  entirely  on  infantry, 
machine  guns  and  hand-grenades.  A  few  land  mines  were  laid 
in  the  ditch  but  none  seem  to  have  exploded. 
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Attack  and  Captwre  of  (he  Fort,^ 

When  the  Japcmese,  on  the  30th  July  1904,  drove  the 
Russians  from  the  heights  some  6,000  yards  to  the  north  of 
Port  Arthur,  they  found  a  line  of  trenches  and  redoobte, 
passing  just  in  rear  of  Shui-shih-jring,  still  interposed  between 
themselves  and  the  central  position  of  the  main  defences. 

The  flanks  of  this  line  were  thrown  back  to  rest  on  the 
main  line  of  forts,  and  Fort  Europatkin  stood  out,  a  prominent 
salient,  on  the  highest  points  within  one  tbonsand  yards,  some 
250  feet  above  sea  level.  There  was  nothing  onnsoal  in  its 
appearance.  Owing  to  its  irregular  shape,  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  difficult  to  determine.  The  majority  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  lunette,  and  even  after  the  Japanese  had 
entered  it  and  been  driven  out  again,  it  appeared  on  a  map  as  a 
rectangular  redoubt. 

Accustomed  to  victory,  the  Japanese  had  great  hopes  that 
they  could  take  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  Accordingly,  whilst  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  storm  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  forts, 
and  after  a  desultory  bombardment  from  four  4  *  7-indi  howitzers, 
two  or  three  4*  7-inch  naval  guns,  half  a  dozen  naval  12-pr8., 
and  a  few  field  guns  firing  an  occasional  shrapnel,  the  Japanese 

L  Aug.  infantry,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 9th  August,  ei9fected  a  lodgrment 
in  the  north  salient  of  the  work,  with  a  loss  of  360  men.  It  is 
not  dear  whether  the  advanced  Russian  trench  was  evacuated 

,  Aug.  or  taken  by  assault.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August, 
the  Japanese  were  firmly  entrenched  at  the  point  **  X,"*  the 
entanglement  on  the  glacis  of  the  redoubt  was  destroyed,  and  a 
party  of,  at  most,  200  men  was  holding  on  to  the  north  salient, 
with  three  hundred  yards  of  absolutely  open  ground  between 
them  and  the  nearest  support.  When,  at  2  p.m.,  a  determined 
counter-attack  was  made  by  the  Russians  upon  the  troops  in 
the  salient,  these  came  back  to  their  trenches  with  heavy  loss. 
The  bodies  of  those  that  fell  in  the  retirement  remained  unburied 
until  the  redoubt  was  finally  captured  in  September. 

Aug.  The  morning  of  the  21st  August  found  the  Russians  in  full 

possession  of  the  redoubt,  the  damage  to  the  parapet  repaired, 
and  only  the  wire  entanglement  not  replaced.  The  Japanese 
held  some  two  hundred  yards  of  trench  at  the  point  *'  X,"  with 
secure  communication  to  their  rear. 

Before  any  further  attempt  could  be  made  on  Fort  Kuro- 
patkin,  the  very  heavy  loss  incurred  in  the  barren  capture  of  the 
two  Pan-lung  Shan  forts,  and  the  repulse  of  the  assault  on 
Wang-tai  Battery,  during  the  night  of  the  23rd/24th  August, 
had  warned  the  Japanese  that  Port  Arthur  was  not  to  bo  taken 
except  by  a  regular  siege. 


•  See  Map  73.  Fig.  1.  t  See  Map  73,  Figs.  1  and  5. 
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have  been  shot  down  as  fast  as  they  went  in.  The  caponiers 
proved  to  be  non-existent,  but  two  flanking  walls  of  sandbags 
checked  attempts  to  work  round  to  the  gorge. 

Huddled  together  in  the  cramped  space,  with  hand-grenades 

lling  continuously  amongst  them,  and  only  partial  cover  from 

defenders'  artillery,  the  attackers  held  on  till  6.30  p.m.,  when 

250  men  left  the  ditch  and  ran  back  into  the  advanced 

es,  losing   many  on  the  way.     There  were,  however,  no 

f  panic. 

"tain  numl)er  remained  in  the  dith  waving  a  Japanese 
e  the  crest  of   the   glacis  to  call   attention   to  their 

lation  was  unchanged  when  darkness  fell. 

•  he  night  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  at  2  a.m.  a  30th  Be 
i  Lj  luese  succeeded  in  driving  the  defenders  from  the 
V. .  .vk.     i  in- 1  Homing  of  the  2()tJi  September  saw  Fort  Kuropatkin 
empty  and  burning  fiercely,  and  the  trenches  both  to  south-east 
and  south-west  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  casualties  incurred  in  their  capture  are  unknown, 
the  returns  including  those  at  other  places,  but  they  are 
approximately  500  to  600. 

South  Lung-yen  Redoubt  fell  without  fighting. 

Though  in  itself  useless  to  the  Ja]mnese,  Fort  Kuropatkin 
protected  one  of  the  main  water  supplies  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
source  of  which  was  immediately  destroye<L  Its  fall  further 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  commence  siege  operations  against  Forts 
Erh-Iong  Shan  and  Sung-sliu  Shan,  and  to  push  mountain 
artillery  into  the  low  ground  south  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  with 
a  view  to  enfilading  many  of  the  defences. 
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th  tiapt.  At  1  p.m.  on  the  19ch  September,  fire  was  opened  from 
practically  the  same  pieces  as  were  used  in  the  previous  attack, 
but  in  this  instance  the  bombardment  was  carefully  regulated. 
Beginning  with  an  occasional  shot  to  find  the  range,  it  grew 
gradually  in  intensity  till  a  steady  stream  of  shells  was  falling 
into  the  work.  The  howitzers  appeared  to  be  directed  against 
the  bombproofs  inside  the  redoubt,  whilst  the  naval  guns 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  north  salient.  By  3  p.m.  timber 
was  sticking  up  from  the  parapet  near  this  salient,  large 
quantities  of  debris  were  sliding  into  the  ditch,  and  the  sandbag 
loopholes  showed  signs  of  damage  all  along  the  crest.  The 
Japanese  field  artillery  on  the  right  enfiladed  with  shrapnel  the 
northern  faces  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  Russian  trenches  to  the 
south-east.  About  4  p.m.  the  Russians  began  firing  very  large 
shrapnel  at  the  advanced  parallels,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wang-tai,  taking  the  trenches  at  rather  a  dangerous  angle, 
and  making  excellent  practice.  'Although  the  parallels  had  no 
traverses  or  flank  protection,  casualties  were  few.  This  immunity 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assaulting  party  and 
supports  were  not  sent  into  the  advanced  parallels  until  the 
moment  had  almost  arrived  for  the  attack. 

At  5  p.m.  two  ground-scouts,  their  heads  and  bodies  protected 
by  steel  shields,  left  the  third  pc^rallel  and  started  towards  the 
north  salient  The  fire  directed  on  them  was  not  heavy,  but 
both  fell. 

At  5.15  p.m.  the  assaulting  party  could  be  seen  making  its 
way  up  to  the  advanced  trenchea 

At  5.40  p.m.  the  stormers  left  the  trenches  and  advanced  at 
a  steady  run  towards  the  north  salient.  They  got  into  the 
ditch  without  loss,  and  were  followed  by  the  supports,  about 
400  men  in  aU.  Intermittent  rifle  fire  and  occasional  short 
bursts  from  a  machine  gun  could  be  heard  as  the  last  men 
crossed  the  open,  but  casualties  were  few.  A  demonstration 
against  the  trenches  to  the  south-east,  had  drawn  ofi  the 
attention  of  the  defenders  of  those  trenches,  and  fire  was  only 
directed  on  the  attacking  force  at  the  redoubt  from  the  northern 
face  and  the  short  trench  to  the  west.  Parties  worked  their 
way  along  the  nullah  from  the  third  parallel  and  engaged  the 
defenders  of  the  south-western  trenches.  Japanese  shrapnel  also 
kept  down  the  fire.  From  the  ditch,  however,  the  attackers 
were  unable  to  make  their  way  into  the  redoubt  From  the 
general  map,^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ditch  is  flanked,  round 
the  point  attacked,  by  one  or  other  of  the  main  forts,  except  for 
the  northern  face,  where  a  little  cover  can  be  found.  Artillery 
fire  of  every  description  swept  the  ditch. 

Although  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made  by  the  artillery, 
only  a  few  small  parties  made  their  way  up  to  it.  Men  could 
only  enter  the  work  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to 

^^  •flf«eMap78,Fig.l. 
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have  been  shot  down  as  fast  as  they  went  in.  The  caponiers 
proved  to  be  non-existent,  but  two  flanking  walls  of  sandbags 
checked  attempts  to  work  round  to  the  gorge. 

Huddled  together  in  the  cramped  space,  with  hand-grenades 
falling  continuously  amongst  them,  and  only  partial  cover  from 
the  defenders'  artillery,  the  attackers  held  on  till  6.30  p.m.,  when 
som6  250  men  left  the  ditch  and  ran  back  into  the  advanced 
trenches,  losing  many  on  the  way.  There  were,  however,  no 
signs  of  panic. 

A  certain  number  remained  in  the  ditch  waving  a  Japanese 
flag  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis  to  call  attention  to  their 
presence. 

The  situation  was  unchanged  when  darkness  fell. 

During  the  night  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  at  2  a.m.  a  30th  1 
parfy  of  Japanese  succeeded  in  driving  the  defenders  from  the 
work.    The  morning  of  the  20th  September  saw  Fort  Europatkin 
empty  and  burning  fiercely,  and  the  trenches  both  to  south-east 
and  south-west  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  casualties  incurred  in  their  capture  are  unknown, 
the  returns  including  those  at  other  places,  but  they  are 
approximately  500  to  600. 

South  Lung-yen  Redoubt  fell  without  fighting. 

Though  in  itself  useless  to  the  Japanese,  Fort  Europatkin 
protected  one  of  the  main  water  supplies  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
source  of  which  was  immediately  destroyed.  Its  fall  further 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  commence  siege  operations  against  Forts 
Erh-Iung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  to  push  mountain 
artillery  into  the  low  ground  south  of  Fort  Europatkin  with 
a  view  to  enfilading  many  of  the  defencea 
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th  Aept.  At  1  p.m.  on  the  19ch  September,  fire  was  opened  from 
practically  the  same  pieces  as  were  used  in  the  previous  attack, 
but  in  this  instance  the  bombardment  was  carefully  regulated. 
Beginning  with  an  occasional  shot  to  find  the  range,  it  grew 
gradually  in  intensity  till  a  stesidy  stream  of  shells  was  falling 
into  the  work.  The  howitzers  appeared  to  be  directed  against 
the  bombproofs  inside  the  redoubt,  whilst  the  naval  guns 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  north  salient  By  3  p.m.  timber 
was  sticking  up  from  the  parapet  near  this  salient,  large 
quantities  of  cUbria  were  sliding  into  the  ditch,  and  the  sandbag 
loopholes  showed  signs  of  damage  all  along  the  crest.  The 
Japanese  field  artillery  on  the  right  enfiladed  with  shrapnel  the 
northern  faces  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  Russian  trenches  to  the 
south-east.  About  4  p.m.  the  Russians  began  firing  very  large 
shrapnel  at  the  advanced  parallels,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wang-tai,  taking  the  trenches  at  rather  a  dangerous  angle, 
and  making  excellent  practice.  Although  the  parallels  had  no 
traverses  or  flank  protection,  casualties  were  few.  This  immunity 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assaulting  party  and 
supports  were  not  sent  into  the  advanced  parallels  until  the 
moment  had  almost  arrived  for  the  attack. 

At  5  p.m.  two  ground-scouts,  their  heads  and  bodies  protected 
by  steel  shields,  left  the  third  pG^rallel  and  started  towards  the 
north  salient.  The  fire  directed  on  them  was  not  heavy,  but 
both  fell. 

At  5.15  p.m.  the  assaulting  party  could  be  seen  making  its 
way  up  to  the  advanced  trenchea 

At  5.40  pjn.  the  stormers  left  the  trenches  and  advanced  at 
a  steady  run  towards  the  north  salient  They  got  into  the 
ditch  without  loss,  and  were  followed  by  the  supports,  about 
400  men  in  alL  Intermittent  rifle  fire  and  occasional  short 
bursts  from  a  machine  gun  could  be  heard  as  the  last  men 
crossed  the  open,  but  casualties  were  few.  A  demonstration 
against  the  trenches  to  the  south-east,  had  drawn  ofi  the 
attention  of  the  defenders  of  those  trenches,  and  fire  was  only 
directed  on  the  attacking  force  at  the  redoubt  from  the  northern 
face  and  the  short  trench  to  the  west.  Parties  worked  their 
way  along  the  nullah  from  the  third  parallel  and  engaged  the 
defenders  of  the  south-western  trenches.  Japanese  shrapnel  also 
kept  down  the  fira  From  the  ditch,  however,  the  attackers 
were  unable  to  make  their  way  into  the  redoubt  From  the 
general  map,^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ditch  is  flanked,  round 
the  point  attacked,  by  one  or  other  of  the  main  forts,  except  for 
the  northern  face,  where  a  little  cover  can  be  found  Artillery 
fire  of  every  description  swept  the  ditch. 

Although  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made  by  the  artillery, 
only  a  few  small  parties  made  their  way  up  to  it  Men  could 
only  enter  the  work  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to 

*  fif«e  Map  78,  Fig.  1. 
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have  been  shot  down  as  fast  as  they  went  in.  The  caponiers 
proved  to  be  non -existent,  but  two  flanking  walls  of  sandbags 
checked  attempts  to  work  round  to  the  gorge. 

Huddled  together  in  the  cramped  space,  with  hand-grenades 
falling  continuously  amongst  them,  and  only  partial  cover  from 
the  defenders'  artillery,  the  attackers  held  on  till  6.30  p.m.,  when 
som^  250  men  left  tiie  ditch  and  ran  back  into  the  advanced 
trenches,  losing  many  on  the  way.  There  were,  however,  no 
signs  of  panic. 

A  certain  number  remained  in  the  ditch  waving  a  Japanese 
flag  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis  to  call  attention  to  their 
presence. 

The  situation  was  unchanged  when  darkness  fell 

During  the  night  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  at  2  a.m.  a  30th 
party  of  Japanese  succeeded  in  driving  the  defenders  from  the 
work.     The  morning  of  the  20th  September  saw  Fort  Europatkin 
empty  and  burning  fiercely,  and  the  trenches  both  to  south-east 
and  south-west  in  Japanese  possession. 

The  casualties  incurred  in  their  capture  are  unknown, 
the  returns  including  those  at  other  places,  but  they  are 
approximately  500  to  600. 

South  Lung-yen  Redoubt  fell  without  fighting. 

Though  in  itself  useless  to  the  Japanese,  Fort  Europatkin 
protected  one  of  the  main  water  supplies  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
source  of  which  was  immediately  destroyed.  Its  fall  further 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  commence  siege  operations  against  Forts 
Erh-iung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  to  push  mountain 
artillery  into  the  low  ground  south  of  Fort  Europatkin  with 
a  view  to  enfilading  many  of  the  defences. 
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(21)  Port  Arthur.— Japanese  Operations  on  their 
right  winx  and  in  centre,  the  19th  to 
the  22nd  September  1904. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry),  before  Port  Arthur,  28th  October  1904,  and 
partly  re- written  in  Tokio,  8th  February  1905. 


Plates. 

Operations,  19th  to  22nd  September  1904  -    Map  74. 

Plan  of  works  to  the  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  -     Map  75. 

Proffle  sketch  of  NamaJco-yama  -  -Ip^norama  9. 

„  „  (203-Metre  Hill)     -  -  "J 


After  the  fighting  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Japanese  began 
sapping  against  Fort  Kuropatkin.*  The  approaches  were  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  September.  Chi  the  19th  of  that 
month  the  9th  Division  was  to  make  a  renewed  attack  on  it, 
whilst  the  Ist  Division  was  to  advance  against  the  fortiGed 
hills  in  front  of  the  positions  it  then  occupied.  As  I  was 
specially  detailed  to  watchf  these  operations,  and  was  the  only 
foreign  attach^  present,  this  report  will  be  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  operations  on  that  side. 

The  \8t  (Right)  Division  Operations. — ^The  operations  of  the 
1st  Division  comprised  three  distinct  attacks  on  the  following 
points} : — 

(a)  Namako-yama  Hill. 

(b)  Four  small  works  lying  south  of  Shui-shih-ying. 

(c)  The  203-Metre  Hill,  termed  Royasan  by  the  Japanese 

and  High  Hill  by  the  Russians. 
A  brigade  was  detailed  for  each  of  these  three  attacks,  which 
will  be  separately  described  in  the  order  given  above. 

Positions  of  its  2Voop8.— Since  the  fighting  of  the  13th  to 
the  21st  August  the  Reserve  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  had 
been  camped  at  Tai-ping-kou  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  ridge 
**  Y."     Its  outposts  extended  over  the  low  ground  westward  and 


*  The  report  on  the  details  of  Fort  Koropatkin  with  plan  and  profiles 
should  be  rMkd  in  conneotion  with  this  report. — C.  Y.    (Page  426.) 
t  From  let  Divisioxi  Head-Quarters  Hill.— 0.  Y. 
X  See  Map  74. 
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thence  over  the  line  of  hills  running  north  and   south  from 
Louisa  Bay  to  Pigeon  Bay. 

The  1st  Brigade  in  the  centre  had  some  of  its  troops  camped 
on  tiie  northern  slopes  of  1st  Division  Head -Quarters  Hill, 
others  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  the  131-Metre  and  174-Metre 
Heights  (a  battalion  on  the  latter),  and  finally  one  battalion  of 
the  1st  Raiment  on  the  north-east  spur  of  Namako-yama,  this 
position  having  been  captured  on  the  2 1st  August* 

The  2nd  (left)  Brigade  occupied  the  ridge  running  out  from 
Head-Quarters  Hill  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Shui-shih- 
ying.  The  3rd  Regiment  of  this  brigade  held  Shui-shih-ying 
itself. 

Diapoaitions  of  the  Infantry  for  the  Fightimg. — The  dis- 
positions of  the  troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  fighting  are 
shown,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  accompanying  plate.f  They 
were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Infantry,  1st  Regiment  of  Ist  Brigade  to  attack  Namako- 
yama.  One  bistttalion  15th  Regiment  formed  a  reserve  to  the 
Ist,  its  sister  regiment ;  its  other  two  battalions  were  detached 
as  a  divisional  reserve,  to  the  col  east  of  Tai-ping-kou.  The 
2nd  Brigade  (less  one  battalion  of  the  2nd  Regiment  retained  at 
divisional  head-quarters)  was  drawn  up  in  the  hollows  between 
the  heights  and  Shui-shih-ying  village.  The  Reserve  Brigade, 
comprising  the  1st,  15th  and  16th  Regiments  (each  of  the  two 
battalions)  was  concentrated  round  Tai-ping-kou,  a  portion, 
however,  forming  a  right  flank  guard  to  meet  any  hostile 
movements  from  the  direction  of  Pigeon  Bay. 

The  divisional  commander  and  his  statf  were  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  Head-Quarters  Hill^  as  was  also  the  senior  of 
the  two  Intelligence  officers  on  the  Third  Army  Head-Quarters 
Staff. 

DiepasUian  of  the  Artillery. — ^The  number  of  guns  employed 
was  as  under : — 

(1)  Sixty  field  guns,  thirty-six  of  the  Ist  Divisional  Artillery 

and  twenty-four  of  the  17th  Regiment,  which  was 
a  four-battery  one  belonging  to  the  2nd  Artillery 
Brigade,  and  temporarily  juaced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commander  of  the  1st  Division. 

(2)  Twenty-six  heavy  guns. 
(8)  Twenty-four  machine  guns. 
(4)  Eight  47-mm.  Hotchkiss  guns. 

The  disposition  of  the  above  guns  was  as  follows : — 

(i)  At    Hsiao    Ebm-chia-tun,    five    naval     12-prs.    (not 
included  in  above). 

■ 

•  Se§  report  on  tbeee  operaiioni,  page  419.  f  See  Map  74. 

^  •    60994,  E  £ 
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Field.     Heavy. 


(ii.)  At  the  west  of  Hsiao  Han-chia-tun,  two 

field  batteries  17th  Regiment     .         -     12         — 

(iii.)  At  the  west  of  Tsui-chia-tun,  three  field 

batteries  Ist  Regiment  -  -  -  18  — 
Each  of  the  batteries  at  (iii.)  advanced 
a  section;  they  were  placed  at  the 
following  three  places: — (a)  Wang- 
chia-tien-tzu ;  (6)  the  col  east  of 
Tai-ping-kou ;  (c)  the  third  peak  west 
of  Height  174. 

(iv.)  Four  field  batteries  (three  1st  Regiment 
and  one  17th  Regiment)  at  the  west 
of  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill     -     24         — 

(v.)  At  point  101  (height  west  of  Shui-shih- 
ying)  for  reverse  fire  on  203-Metre 
Hill,  one  battery  l7th  Regiment         -       6         — 

(vi.)  South  of  Hsiao-tung-kou,  twelve  9-cm. 

mortars    ------     —         12 

(vii.)  North   of  Tien-pan-kou,  twelve   12-cm. 

howitzers,  or  3  batteries    -        -        -     —        12 
(viii.)  At  Tien-pan-kou,  two    naval    4 •7-inch 
guns  under  orders  of  the  Q.0.0.  Siege 
Artillery —  2 

Total  field  guns  -  -     60        — 

„    heavy  guns  -        -    —         26 

The  above  list  was  furnished  to  the  foreign  attach^  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Third  Army. 

Machine  Ouna. — The  machine  guns  were  attached  to  infantry 
units. 

Hotchkiaa  Ov/ns. — Of  the  eight  Hotchkiss  guns  employed, 
two  were  in  Sbui-shih-ying,  two  with  the  Namako-yama  column, 
and  two  with  the  troops  attacking  the  2Q3-Metre  HilL  The 
position  of  the  others  is  not  known,  but  some  guns  of  this  class 
appeared  to  be  firing  from  the  174-Metre  Height. 

Poa/Uions  of  Qv/as  not  under  ©.0.(7.  Ist  Division, — ^The 
16th  and  18th  Field  Artillery  Regiments  of  the  2nd  Artillery 
Brigade,  each  detached  a  few  ffuns  to  the  height  north-west  of 
Yu  Ta  Shan  to  fire  on  the  hills  to  be  attacked.  The  rest  of 
the  2nd  Artillery  Brigade,  and  the  naval  guns  near  the  Tu- 
cheng-tzu-Port  Arthur  road,  fired  mostly  on  the  works  south  of 
Shui-shih-ying. 

Captv/re  ofNamako-yama. 

DeBcriptum  of  ike  Position, — Namako-yama  is  a  long, 
ahaiply  indented  hill  with  two  peaks  at  either  end  of  the  ridge 
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forming  its  summit  A  road  leads  along  the  valley  which  skirts 
its  western  slope.  The  spur  which  the  Japanese  captured  in 
August  is  separated  from  the  main  hill  by  a  low  col.  The  sides 
of  the  hill  are  precipitous  and  very  rocky  towards  the  top.  A 
short  distance  below  the  summit  the  Russians  had  constructed  a 
long  treoch,  with  blindages,*  and  a  shorter  one  a  little  lower 
down. 

Its  0a/rriso7U — ^The  following  Russian  troops  defended  it  on 
the  19th  September : — 

Detachments  of  the  5th  Siberian  Sharpshooters. 
27th  East  Siberian  Rifles. 
„  „         Sailors. 

The  whole  amounting  to  the  strength  of  about  five  companies. 

The  Prdimvnary  Bombiirdment. — All  the  artillery  under  the 
commander  of  the  1st  Division  directed  their  fire  on  this  hill  and 
on  203-Metre  HiU,  the  heavy  guns  opening  at  2  p.m.,  and  the 
rest  at  about  2.40  pjn.  The  ground  round  Shui-shih-ying  had 
been  shelled  during  the  forenoon  by  the  naval  guna  The 
Russians  replied  with  moderate  energy  from  their  main  forts. 
A  gun  in  a  very  exposed  position  on  Namako-yamaf  was  very 
pluckUy  served. 

The  Infantry  Attack. — ^The  infantry  attack  on  Namako-yama  19th  I 
began  about  6  p.m.  on  the  19th  September.  The  two  battalions 
of  the  1st  Regiment  at  "  a  "-"  a  "t  advanced  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  spur  on  which  they  had  been  stationed  to  a  position  on 
the  main  hill  below  the  Russian  trench,  where  the  steep  ground 
and  rocks  afforded  some  shelter.  They  were  supported  by 
machine  guns  which  were  immediately  brought  up  the  spur  and 
fired  thence  at  the  Russian  trenches  on  the  main  hilL  The 
infantry  remained  on  this  slope  during  the  night. 

The  afternoon  of  the  19th  September  and  the  following 
night  were  piercingly  cold  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing.  At 
11  p.nL  the  Japanese  captured  the  lower  trench.  During  the 
night  the  troops  entrenched  themselves  in  their  positions,  and 
the  space  being  insufficient,  a  portion  of  the  force  came  down 
the  lull  again.  The  rest  remained  in  position  until  4  p.m.  on 
the  following  day.  They  suffered  somewhat  from  their  own 
artillery's  shrapnel  during  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  September,  aoth 
the  neual  waving  of  flags  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  warn  the 
gunners.  The  15th  Regiment,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ridge  east  of  Tai-ping-kou^  attempted  an  attack  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Namako-yama|  dorinjz  the  forenoon.  They 
suffered  heavy  losses  owing  to  ulc  fire  mm  the  203-Metre  Hill 
and  from  the  under-feature  north-east  of  it.  Between  3  and 
4  p.m.  a  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  in  very  dose  formation 
rushed  up  the  hill,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which 

*  This  trench  was  nerer  visitad  hj  me,  but  the  doods  of  smoke  whioh 
•rose  after  its  eaptore  denoted  the  pretence  of  woodwork.— 0.  T. 
t  i9ee  Fanoraina 9  ra).         t£f««Map74.         %  BmTmDonmA9  (jb). 
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hand-grenades  were  freely  used,  captured  the  north-east  portion 
of  tlie  hill,  the  enemy  s  trench  being  set  fire  to.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  another  bsittaliou  of  the  1st  Re^^iment  moved  round 
the  north-east  spur  and  thence  up  the  valley,  climbing  the  hill 
at  its  south-western  end  and  successfully  gaining  the  summit. 
The  two  assaults  were  made  within  twenty  minutes  of  one 
another  (see  lines  and  arrowheads  on  Plate).*  Ihe  guns  in  the 
work  had  been  dismounted  before  capture. 

The  casualties  sustained  by  the  Japanese  during  these 
attacks  were  not  large. 

Capture  of  the  Works  sovih  of  Shui^kth-ying^'f 

One  of  the  four  small  open  works  lying  south  of  Shui-shih- 
yingt ;  the  north-western  one,  termed  "  B,"  was  the  strongest. 
The  enemy  had  been  strengthening  this  during  the  preceding 
fortnight.  *'D,"  the  north -eastern  work,  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  others. 

After  four  hours'  bombardment  by  the  naval  guns  and 
2nd  Artillery  Brigade,  a  part  of  the  3rd  Regiment  advanced 
to  the  attack  at  6  p.m.  Two  men  ¥rith  metal  shields,  reaching 
as  far  down  as  the  legs,  strapped  in  front  of  their  bodies, 
moved  forward  a  few  minutes  before  the  assaulting  party  to 
cut  the  wires.  Both  fell  after  a  few  minutes.  The  Russians 
defended  the  work  so  stoutly  that,  although  the  assailants 
reached  the  ditch,  they  could  not  get  up  the  escarp. 

After  darkness  had  set  in  the  Japanese  made  several  attacks, 
but  could  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  effective  fire  of  machine 
guns  inside  the  work. 

During  the  night,  about  2  a.m.,  the  troops  in  the  ditch  were 
recalled  to  the  sheltered  ground,  whence  the  attack  had  been 
launched. 
.st  8#pt.  At  daybreak  the  artillery  bombarded  the  works  afresh,  and 
at  9  a.m.  the  troops  moved  forward  again.  At  9.40  a.m.  the 
work  was  captured.  Without  halting,  the  Japanese  attacked 
"A"  (the  south-western)  and  "C"  (the  southeastern)  work. 
**  D  **  (the  north-eastern)  work  had  been  captured  during  the 
night  by  portions  of  the  9th  Division,  which  had  advanced  from 
Fort  Kuropatkin.  The  defenders  of  "D"  work  had  fled  to 
"  C."  The  defenders  of  "  B  "  and  "  A  "  likewise  fled  to  "  C,"  a 
watercourse  connecting  the  last  three  works. 

The  casualties  in  these  attacks  amounted  to  about  300  men. 
The  enemy's  strength  and  casualties  are  not  known. 

The  gorges  of  these  works  are  defended  by  a  network  of 
trenches,  very  narrow  and  with  frequent  traverses.  The  depth 
averages  5  feet,  and  the  shaly  soil  enables  the  sides  to  be  almost 
perpendicular.  Emplacements  for  machine  guns  were  made  at 
intervals.  The  parapets  of  the  works  are  very  low  and  blinded 
by  sandbags  and  timber,  with  earth  over  the  top.    The  ditches 

*  Se$  Panorama  9  {a).  t  See  ICap  75. 
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are  about  8  feet  and  double  that  width.  The  inside  is  a 
labyrinth  of  bombproof  shelters,  partly  below  the  ground  level. 
These  were  used  as  bairacks  and  magazines.  Machine  guns 
from  the  interior  swept  the  parapets.  Three  of  these  were 
captured  in  *'  B  "  work,  and  several  in  the  others. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Europatkin  will  here  be  briefly  referred 
to,  in  order  to  maintain  the  sequence  of  the  narrative.*  It  was 
carried  out  by  the  36th  Regiment  and  one  battalion  of  the 
19th  Regiment,  all  belonging  to  the  18th  Brigade.  The  fort 
was  bombarded  during  the  19th  September  by  the  naval  guns 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Naval  Observatoiy,  and  by  those 
near  the  main  road.  The  infantry  were  massed  in  the 
approachea  These  were  the  first  sapping  works  undertaken  by 
the  Japanese.  Artillery  fire  had  forced  the  defenders  to  evacuate 
it,  but  they  remained  in  the  flanking  trenches.  After  fighting 
from  5  p.m.  on  the  19th  to  4  a.m.  on  the  20th  September,  the 
Japanese  captured  it  It  was  subsequently  abandoned,  being 
too  much  exposed  to  artillery  fire. 

The  Attack  on  203'Metre  Hia.f 

203-Metre  Hill  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the  SOtli  I 
20th  September  by  a  portion  of  the  1st  Reserve  Brigade  (under 
the  commander  of  the  1st  Division);  two  companies  of  the 
Ist  Reserve  Regiment,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Reserve  Regiments  took  part  in  it.  The  attackers 
advanced  over  the  180-Metre  ridge),  termed  ridge  "  Y  "  on  the 
Panorama,^  and  moving  along  a  "  nek  '^  attacked  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  hill.  They  reached  the  wire  entanglement 
surrounding  it,  and  a  small  party  even  penetrated  beyond. 
Rocks  and  grenades  thrown  by  the  defenders,  even  more  than 
rifle  fire,  brought  the  attack  to  a  standstill.  But  the  great 
obstacle  was  the  flank  fibre  of  machine  guns  in  casemates  made 
of  stout  circular  beams,  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  sup- 
porting a  roof  of  rails,  sleepers,  and  earth,  and  having  steel 
plates  with  loopholes  for  flanking  fire.  These  dark  casemates 
no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  idea — which  was  generally  credited 
for  a  long  time,  even  by  the  Japanese  General  Stafi*— that  the 
Russians  had  constructed  tunnels  from  one  side  of  the  hill  to 
the  other. 

The  troops  could  profipress  no  further,  and  after  remaining  88»* 
for  two  days  in  the  souUi-westem  portion  of  the  lower  trench, 
they  were  withdrawn — about  2  p.m.  on  the  22nd  September. 
The  party  which  originaUy  penetrated  beyond  the  wire  entangle- 
ments was  annihilated.  The  position  was  principally  rendered 
untenable  by  the  fire  of  field  guns  from  near  Pigeon  Bay  t  and 
of  heavy  guns  from  the  permanent  forts  lying  soutL  Shell  fire 
caused  alx>ut  50  per  cent,  of  the  casualties,  which  amounted  to 
between  2,000  and  3,000  men. 

*  For  further  acooont,  m*  page  426.  t  See  Map  74. 
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Since  the  above  operations  the  Russians  have  been  still 
further  strengthening  their  positions.  The  Japanese  have 
entrenched  themselves  along  the  whole  ridge  180  (''Y"  on  the 
Panorama*),  and  are  constructing  three  saps  against  the 
203.Metre  HilL 

od  Oct.  On  the  2nd  October  the  Russians  were  again  driven  off  an 

eminence  situated  south-west  of  the  180-Metre  ridge,  and  which 
they  had  re-occupied  after  the  22nd  September.  For  present 
positions  (October),  eee  the  Map.t 

The  strength  of  the  defenders  of  203-Metre  Hill  daring  the 
above  fighting  was  estimated  at  two  battalions — portions  of 
the  5th  Siberian  Sharpshooters  and  some  sailors  being  amongst 
them. 

Considerable  annoyance  was  caused  to  the  troops  on  Namako- 
yama  by  Russian  sharpshooters.  A  few  days  i^r  the  above 
fighting,  Major-Qeneral  Yamamoto,  commanding  1st  Brigade, 
was  shot  whilst  reconnoitring — the  first  casualty  among  the 
general  officers  of  the  Third  Army. 

Authorities  for  Statements. 

The  operations  round  Namako-yama  and  also  the  attack  on 
"  B  "  work  were  witnessed  by  me  on  the  19th,  and  the  attacks  on 
the  works  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  on  the  20th.  The  positions 
of  troops  were  taken  ofi*  a  map  belonging  to  a  Japanese  officer. 
The  gun  positions  were  subsequently  corroborated  by  an  officer 
on  the  stafi"  of  the  Ist  Division,  who  also  gave  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  fighting.  The  sketch  of  Namako-yama  was  made 
on  1st  Division  Head-Quarters  Hill  ("  A  "  on  the  Map),f  that  of 
203-Metre  Hill  on  the  second  peak  west  of  Height  174  ("  B  "  on 
the  Map).  The  works  south  of  Shui-shih-ying  were  personally 
visited. 

<^  See  Panorama  9  (h).  t  Bee  Map  74. 
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(22)  Port  Arthur.— The  Employment  of  the  Artillery 
in  the  Centre  Attack  on  19th  September  1904. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  Apsley  Smith,  C.B.,  Royal  Field 
Artillery.    Before  Port  Arthur,  18th  November  1904. 


JPlate. 
Environs  of  Port  Arthur      ...    Map  69. 


1.  This  was  the  first  serious  attack  made,  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempted  assault  of  19th/24th  August. 

2.  The  objective  was  two-fold : — 

(i)  llie  Japanese  right  to  gain  ground  on  the  extreme 
west,  sei^ng  Namako-yama  (B  3)  and,  if  possible, 
carrying  by  assault  203-Metre  Hill  (A/B  4).  As 
to  this  see  report  by  Captain  Yate.* 
(ii)  The  Japanese  centre  to  straighten  out  the  line  of 
attack  across  the  Shui-shih-ying  valley  (C  3), 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
Russian  defences.  The  defences  (Fort  Europatkin 
(D  3)  and  Redoubts  17>  18,  19,  19a)  across  this 
valley  formed  a  strongly  marked  salient  jutting 
out  into  the  Japanese  lines.  They  covered  one  <S 
the  main  sources  of  the  Port  Arthur  water  supply, 
and,  until  they  were  captured,  no  dose  attack 
by  trenches  and  saps  on  the  centre  of  the  main 
Russian  line  was  possible. 
The  Japanese  left  was  ordered  to  demonstrate  only. 

3.  The  Russian  works  in  the  above  salient  consisted  of  Fort 
Kuropatkin  at  the  apex  (already  half  taken  and  lost  on 
19th/20th  August),  and  four  smaller  redoubts  (Nos.  17,  18,  19, 
and  19a)  to  the  south  and  south-west,  with  numerous  supporting 
trenches.  The  Japanese  trenches  were  from  seventy  to  on:e 
hundred  yards  from  Fort  Kuropstkin. 

4.  For  the  main  attack  on  Fort  Europatkin  (D  8),  the  com- 
mander of  the  9th  Division  used  his  right  brigade,  the  ISth, 
supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  thirty-six  mountain  gtms 
firing  at  1,600  to  1,800  yards  rangea  He  also  had  twenty-four 
machine  guns  and  four  1*  8-inch  Q.F.  Hotcbkiss.  To  prepare 
and  sup^nrt  the  attack,  the  general  commanding  the  siege 
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artillery  used  forty  siege  and  naval  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
forty-eight  field  guns  belonging  to  the  2nd  Independent  ArCillery 
Brigade. 

The  attack  on  the  subsidiary  redoabts  (Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and 
19a)  to  the  south-west  was  left  to  the  commander  of  the 
Ist  Division,  for  which  see  Captain  Yate  s  report* 

5.  I  was  with  the  general  commanding  the  siege  artillery, 
from  9  a.m.  until  dark,  in  his  observation  trench  some  2,000 
yards  from  Fort  Europatkin.  A  colonel  of  artillery  was  there, 
and  occasionally  an  adjutant  or  an  orderly  crept  up  to  receive 
or  deliver  messages.  Ten  yards  from  us  were  the  blindages 
for  the  telephones  and  hyposcopic  telescope ;  half  a  mile  behind, 
on  another  hill,  was  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  of  the  Third  Army. 

6.  From  9  a.m.  till  noon  the  usual  desultory  cannonade  went 
on^  the  idea  being  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  guessing  that 
anything  was  brewing.  The  Russians  replied  at  intervals  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Practice  on  both  sides  indifferent. 
From  noon  till  1  p.m.  the  Japanese  ceased  fire  "by  order," 
and  the  Russians  conformed — presumably  both  sides  ate  their 
luncheons. 

7.  At  1  p.m.,  slow  fire  began  from  the  Japanese  left^  and  was 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  centre  and  naval  guns.  The  fire 
was  mainly  perhaps  against  Fort  Kuropatkin  and  its  auxiliaries 
(Nos.  17,  18,  19,  and  19a),  but  the  main  Russian  forts  in  rear 
were  not  ignored.  At  1.30  p.m.  the  Russians  began  to  reply, 
and  at  1.50  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  siege  artillery 
ordered  "  Fire  rather  quicker." 

8.  The  divisional  mountain  batteries  had  been  ordered  to 
open  at  2  p.m.  They  did  not  do  so  and  towards  2.30  p.m.,  the 
general  commanding  the  artillery  telephoned  to  the  commander 
of  the  9th  Division  to  aak  the  reason.  I  could  not  discover 
the  reason,  but  ut  2.50  p.m.  they  began  to  shoot. 

9.  From  2  to  5  p.m.,  the  tfapanese  artillery  fire  gradually 
increased  in  intensity,  and  was  more  visibly  concentrated  on  the 
actual  point  to  be  attacked.  The  Russians  replied  with  vigour, 
and  must,  I  think,  have  latterly  realized  what  was  intended. 
At  5  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  artillery  asked  the 
commander  of  the  9th  Division  if  he  was  ready  to  assault. 
Then  occurred  the  one  temporary  break  in  the  telephone ; 
however,  at  5.30  p.m.,  the  reply  came  back  that  ''^l  was 
ready/'  and  this  was  telephoned  round  to  batteries. 

10.  At  5.40  p.m.,  the  infantry  assaulted  Fort  Europatkin, 
and  disappeared  into  the  ditch,  after  sustaining  some  loss  from 
the  gun  and  rifle  fire  with  which  the  Russians  swept  the  glacis. 
The  Japanese  artillery  maintained  an  incessant  and  accurate 
fire  of  shrapnel  upon  the  supporting  redoubts  and  trenches,  and 
their  heavier  ordnance  shelled  the  main  forts  in  rear. 

11.  Infantry  fire  went  on,  and  grenades  continued  to  burst 
n  and  round  the  fort,  and  at  6.20  p.m.  two  successive  lota  of 
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Japanese  left  the  work.  The  general  commanding  the  artillery 
then  telephoned  to  ask  the  commander  of  the  9th  Division  if 
he  should  re-open  fire  upon  it,  and  was  told  "  No." 

12.  Just  atter  7  p.m.  the  general  commanding  the  artillery- 
told  me  that  they  had  taken  most  of  Fort  Europatkin  and 
that  he  thought  the  Ist  Division  had  taken  a  redoubt  (No.  17) 
to  the  south-west  He  proved  to  be  right  as  to  the  fort,  and 
wrong  as  to  the  redoubt,  the  attack  on  which  had  been  repulsed. 
However,  during  that  night  the  whole  of  the  fort  was  captured, 
and  during  the  next  forenoon  the  four  redoubts  (Nos.  17,  18, 
19,  and  19a)  and  practically  all  the  supporting  trenches  in  the 
vidley  salient  were  carried. 

13.  In  the  above  attack,  the  general  commanding  the  siege 
artilleiy  told  me  that  he  only  used  seven  of  his  twenty-eight 
companies  of  siege  artillery  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  siege 
ordnance.  Some  guns,  no  doubt,  could  not  be  brought  to  bear ; 
others,  I  think,  he  did  not  wish  to  unmask« 

14.  The  artillery  command  seemed  to  work  smoothly  and 
well ;  there  was  no  fuss ;  very  few  orders  were  given ;  every- 
thing appeared  to  be  carefully  prearranged,  except  the  actual 
time  for  the  assault,  the  psychological  moment  for  this  being 
left  to  the  joint  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the  9th  Division 
and  the  general  commanding  the  artillery.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  Head-Quarters  Staff  did  not,  in  any  way,  interfere. 

15.  The  direction  and  communication  were  entirely  by 
telephone.  In  spite  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  of  the  din  of  the 
guns,  only  one  temporary  breakdown,  as  already  mentioned, 
occurred. 

16.  The  artillery  preparation  was  systematic,  and  the  fire 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  was  accurate,  and  sufficiently,  though  not 
unduly  concentrated.  I  thought  that  the  fire,  however,  might 
have  been  more  crossed,  as  the  batteries  were  on  a  wide  front. 
The  shrapnel  burst  well,  but  the  cover  was  too  good  for  it  to 
have  had  much  effect,  and  this  the  general  commanding  the 
artillery  fully  realized.  Everything  was  a  marked  contrast  to 
what  I  saw  of  the  artillery  work  in  the  attacks  of  the  19th/24th 
August. 

There  was  no  naval  co-operation ;  in  fact,  since  the  siege 
commenced  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  Japanese  fleet  firing 
a  shot  against  the  land  forts. 

17.  The  Russian  artillery  fire  struck  me  as  intermittent  and 
without  system.  Some  of  the  Japanese  batteries  were  ignored ; 
others,  and  especially  the  naval  guns,  were  heavily  and 
accurately  shelled  at  intervals.  A  good  many  Russian  shell 
were  blind  ;  some  of  the  few  shrapnel  they  fired  burst  very 
short  and  high.  A  number  of  their  guns  fired  smoky  powder. 
The  casualties  in  the  Japanese  batteries  were  very  few,  and 
there  was  said  to  be  no  material  damaged. 
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(28)  Port  Arthur.— The  Operations  in  October 
1904 :   the  Attack  on  the  Chi-knan  Shan  Works. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L.  Yate,  King's  Own  (Torkahixe 
light  Inlantry).    Before  Port  Arthur,  11th  January  1906. 


Maps  and  Sketches. 


Sketch  Map  to  illustrate  Operations 

Bough  Plan  of  Bussian  and  Japanese  Trenches 

and  Approaches  ... 

Plan  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan   (Higashi  Eeik- 

wanzan)  Battery  Defences     .  -  - 

Profile  Sketch  to  illustrate  Fighting  of  the  9th 

and  16th  October 
Profile  Sketch  showing  View  of  East  Chi-kuan 

Shan  from  the  Norm-East    -  -  • 


Map  72. 
Map  76. 
Map  77. 
-    Panorama  10. 


AppeTidices. 

Objectives  allotted  to  Japanese  Artillery  during 

the  fighting,  26th  to  31st  October,  1904         -     Appendix  1. 

Order  of  battle,  Third  Japanese  Army,  daring 

October  1904  ....    Appendix  2. 
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Fighting  on  the  9th  October. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Kuropatkin  on  the  night  of  the 
19th/ 20th  September,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  connecting 
trench  which  had  been  built  by  the  Bussians  between  the  above 
work  and  the  South  Lung-yen  work,  the  enemy  having 
evacuated  both  work  and  trench  after  being  driven  out  of  Fort 
Kuropatkin.  From  the  railway  the  Japanese  pushed  saps 
towards  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  under  cover  of  the  steep  slopes  and 
deep  watercourses  south  of  the  railway. 

On  the  night  of  the  7tb/8th  October  the  enemy  seized  the 
Japanese  parallel  situated  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
below  the  Bussian  advanced  trench  on  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  eastern  end  of  this  parallel,  led  into  the  watercourse 
separating  the  two  heights  on  which  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan  and 
"Q"  work  respectively  stand.* 

*  896  Map  72  and  Panorama  10  (a). 
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The  Japanese  determiDed  io  retake  this  parallel  on  the  £ 
October.     At  3  p.m.  on  that  day  all  the  guns  that  could 
brought  to  bear  bombarded  the  following  objectives : — 

(1)  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

(2)  The  northern  slopes  of  Erh-lung  Shan. 

(3)  The  valley  between  Erh-lung  Shan  and  "  Q  "  hill. 

The  fire  was  very  accurate,  especially  the   shrapnel   of 
moimtain  batteiy  which  had  been   advanced   to   the  west 
Lung-yen  village. 

As  the  gans  opened,  two  parties  of  Japanese  infantry,  ea 
about  fifty  to  eighty  strong,  charged  in  swarm  formation.*  0 
party  rushed  at  the  centre,  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  parall 
The  left  party  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Maxim  guns  situai 
behind  the  Chinese  Wall  and  trained  to  fire  down  the  wat< 
course.  None  of  the  enemy  were  observed  leaving  the  parall 
but  they  probably  ran  out  on  the  west  side,  which  leads  intc 
deep  watercourse. 

This  attack  was  smartly  carried  out,  and  afforded  a  go 
example  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  artille 
and  infantry. 

The  Japanese  losses  were  insignificant 


Fighting  on  the  16th  October  1904. 

On  this  day  the  Japanese  proposed  to  occupy — 

(1)  "G"work.t 

(2)  The  Russian  advanced  trench  on  Erh-lung  Shan  glai 

some  fifty  yards  south  of  the   parallel  which  1 
Japanese  had  recaptured  on  the  9th  October.it 

(3)  An  underfeature  some  three  hundred  yards  north-w 

of  the  glacis  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan.* 

Description  of  Podtions  attacked.— {!)  "Q"  work  and  i 
agzag  connecting  it  with  the  Chinese  Wall  had  been  construe 
within  the  preceding  six  weeks.  A  blinded  trench,  of  wh 
the  agzag  is  a  continuation,  runs  round  the  hill  some  fifteen 
twenty  yards  below  the  crest.  This  is  connected  with  anotl 
blindea  trench  running  round  the  top.  The  bare,  gradua 
riang  hill  slopes  present  an  excellent  field  of  fire  to  the  defends 
A  stroi^  entanglement  of  ordinary  steel  wire  runs  along  i 
froni  The  raUway  cutting  to  the  north-east  is  per^ 
enfiladed  firom  it. 

S^yping  had  been  carried  on  against  this  work  from  W 
Paa-lmaff  Shan  Fort  for  a  month  part. 

(2)The  Bussian  advanced  trench*  is  some  5  feet  deep^  wi 
frequent  earth  and  sandbag  traverses  and  sandbag  loopholes. 

*  Sm  Pftnorania  10  (a). 

t  This  atteek  is  marked  "  No.  1.  Aitook  "  on  Panorama  ]0(a) 

X  TIm  atlMkon  this  is  marked  *'  No.  U."  on  Panorama  10  (a). 
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DeacTvpiion  of  Fighting.  —  At  1.40  p.m.  the  Japanese 
artillery  opened,  firing  slowly  at  first.  The  following  pieces 
were  used  (for  positions,  see  the  Map*) : — 

(1)  Thirty-six  mountain  gun. 

(2)  Two  or  three  batteries  2nd  Artillery  Brigade. 

(3)  Two  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  naval  guns  (marked  "  B  *'  on  the 

Map). 

(4)  Two  12-cro.  (4-7-inch)  naval  guns  (marked  "I"  on  the 

Map). 

(5)  Four  12-cm.  (4-7-inch)  howitzers  (marked  "L"  on  the 

Map). 

(6)  Four  28-cm.  (11-inch)  howitzers  (marked  "P"  on  the 

Map). 

(7)  Four  10-5-cm.  Krupp  guns  (marked  "  Q  "  on  the  Map. 

(8)  Two  28-cm.  (11 -inch)  howitzers  (marked  "R"on  the 

Map). 

(9)  Six  12-cm.  bronze  guns  (marked  "  S  "  on  the  Map). 
(10)  Twenty-four  12-cm.  bronze  guns.     Two  naval  12-pr. 

guns  (marked  "  N  "  on  the  Map) 

The  guns  at  "  N "  fired  very  little.  ITie  28-cm.  howitzers 
and  medium  siege  guns  were  the  only  ones  that  fired  until 
3  p.m.     The  28-cm.  shells  did  great  damage  to  the  blindages. 

At  3  p.m.  the  fire  became  more  intense,  all  the  batteries 
noted  above  joining  in.  A  mountain  battery  fired  from  the 
low  ground  near  the  railway,  one  or  two  of  its  guos  being 
placed  south  of  the  embankment. 

It  was  the  best  effort  at  methodical  bombardment  with 
oblique  fire  and  a  definite  object  for  each  group  yet  witnessed. 
The  Russians  replied  feebly,  firing  at  intervals  with  howitzers 
from  "  I "  Battery  (using  smoky  powder)  and  from  Pai-yu  Shan 
Fort  (just  east  of  railway,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  top  of 
margin  of  the  map*). 

At  4.30  p.m.  one  company  of  the  Both  Regiment  dashed  out 
of  the  parallel  on  to  the  Russian  trench  at  "  G,"  a  distance  of 
barely  100  yards.  They  reached  it  without  loss,  and  captured 
the  first  zigzag  beyond.  The  enemy  appeared  to  have  evacuated 
the  trench.  The  Japanese,  after  entering,  sufiered  somewhat 
from  artillery  and  infantry  fire — the  latter  from  the  Chinese 
Wall.  Three  separate  parties  followed  the  original  assaulting 
column  at  short  intervals. 

Five  minutes  later  the  attack  against  the  Russian .  trench 
took  place  (marked  "  No.  II."  on  the  Panorama!) .  The  Japanese 
advanced  parallel  was  some  fifty  yards  below  this.  Tlie  force 
attacking  here  appeared  to  number  about  one  hundred  men. 
The  fifty  or  sixty  Russians  holding  the  trench  fled  without 
awaiting  the  Japanese  onset.  They  attempted  to  retire  direct 
on  the  fort  in  a  south-westerly  direction  (see  chain  dotted  line 
and  arrowhead!).  Finding  themselves  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 

*  Map  72.  t  Panorama  10  (a). 
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Comrades  in  the  fort  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
rushed  down  to  the  dip  and  thence  across  the  ridge  to  the 
western  face  of  the  hill.  They  were  fired  on  by  Japanese 
shrapnel,  and  left  several  dead.  The  Japanese  artillery  during 
this  attack  continued  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  trench  until  their 
own  infantry  wei*e  almost  into  it.  Two  men  of  the  assaulting 
party  were  knocked  over  by  shells  from  their  own  guns^  these 
being  the  only  casualties  olmerv^  during  this  advance. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  second  attack  the  north-western 
ridge  of  Erh-lung  Shan  was  occupied,  the  troops  advancing 
from  the  railway  {see  "No.  III."  on  the  Panorama*).  The 
enemy  was  not  holding  this  ridge.  The  attackers  went  up  in 
three  separate  parties,  each  party  running  up  in  extended  files 
and  spreading  out  along  the  top.  No  sooner  arrived  there, 
they  came  under  rifle  fire  from  several  directions,  and  under 
artUlery  fire  from  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan.  The  troops  here 
appeared  somewhat  unsteady.  A  considerable  number  came 
down  again,  probably  to  fetch  entrenching  toojs.  *  A  tren:cfa  {see 
the  Panorama*)  had  been  begun  before  darkness  fell,  and  four 
casemates  for  motmtain  guns  (built  of  iron  rails,  baulks,  earth, 
and  sleepers)  were  subsequently  censtructed  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge  to  fire  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  and  Battery. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  possession  of  all  the  points 
occupied,  their  total  loss  amounting  to  some  150  men  (all  arms). 
Some  400  men  of  the  7th  Regiment  are  estimated  to  have  taken 
part  in  these  attacks.  The  Russian  shrapnel  fire  from  Suncr-shu 
Shan  was  good,  but  their  heavy  batteries  fired  many  blind 
shells. 

Operations  from  the  26th  to  the  Slst  October. 

On  the. 26th  October  a  series  of  concerted  attacks  began 
against  the  main  line  of  the  Russian  defences  on  the  eastern 
section. 

The  plan  of  the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  was  briefly 
as  follows : — 

To  occupy  the  line  East  Chi-kuan  Shan — ^Chinese  Wall — 
Song-sfau  Shan.t  To  effect  this  he  intended,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment,  to  assault  the  following  points : — 

1.  Fort  Sung-shu  Shan. 

2.  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

3.  "P"work. 

4.  The  North  Fort  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  (a  permanent 

fort). 

5.  -Q"  work. 

6.  Small  work  on  a  knob  immediately  east  of  the  last,  called 

by  the  Japanese  Eobu-yama. 

7.  The  East  Chi-kaan  Shan*  Battery. 

The  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Forts,  taken  in  August,  and  the 
recently  captured  "  G  "I  work  formed  a  wedge,  so  to  speak,  driven 

•  Panorama  10  (a).  f  £f«0lUp  72.  t  See pages442-4. 
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into  the  enemy's  line.  From  this  line  of  works  subsequent 
operations  were  to  be  carried  on  against  the  Chinese  Wall  and 
the  line  of  heights  to  the  south  of  it. 

By  the  26th  the  Japanese  had  advanced  their  sape*  to 
within  thirty  to  fifty  yards  from  the  Russian  advanced  trenches 
on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  heights,  and 
from  the  glacis  trench  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  objectives  allotted  to  tho  several  divisions  for  the  forth* 
coming  fighting  were  as  follows  : — 

let  Division, — Sung-shu  Shan  and  the  heights  south  and 
south-east  of  it. 

9ih  Dimsion.— Fort  Brh-lung  Shan  and  «  P  "  work. 
11^  Dimsum, — ^The  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  works. 

The  distribution  of  units  for  the  different  attacks  (aee 
Appendix  2,  Order  of  Battle),  was  as  follows : — 

^^  TV.-  •  •         *  No.  of 

Ist  Dwision : —  Battalions. 

(1)  Against    the  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort — 2nd 

Regiment  -  -  -  -3 

(2)  To  advance  over  the  low  ground  south- 

west of  Shui  -  shih  -  ying  against  the 
fortified  heights  south  of  the  fort — 
3rd  Regiment       -  -  .        .      3 

9th  Division : — 

(1)  Against  the  right  (west)  of  Fort  Erh-lung 

Shan — 36th  Regiment  -  -  -       3 

(2)  Against  the  left  (east)  of  the  same  fort — a 

battalion  of  7th  Regiment  -         .       i 

(3)  To  hold  West  Pan-lung  Shan " 

Fort — 3  companies  7th  Regi- 
ment -  -  - 

To  hold  East  Pan-lung  Shan 
Fort — 3  companies  7th  Regi- 
ment -  -  -        -_ 

In  the  saps  against  Chinese  Wall 
and  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort  of 
the  7  th  Regiment       -  -  2  cos. 


>6  cos. 


Total      -            -        -  8  COS.,  or  2 

(4)  To  attack  "P"   work— 1   battaUon  35th 

Regiment  -            -            -            -        -  1 

Carried  forward    -            -            -            -  13 


*  See  Map  76,  giving  rongb  plan  of  the  saps  against  the  works  of  the 
east  sector. 
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No.  of 
Battalions. 

Brought  forward  -  -  -  -     13 

11^  Division : — 

(1)  Against  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort 

—22nd  Begiment  -  -  -        -       3 

(2)  Partly  against  the  above  fort  and  partly 

to  attack  "  Q  "  work  and  Kobu-yama — 
44th  Regiment  -  -  -  -      3 

(3)  Against  East  Chi-kuan   Shan  Battery— 

12th  B^iment  •  ...      3 

Total  number  of  battalions  employed 
in  the  attacks  -  -        -     22 

Bemaining  over  on  the  extreme  Japanese  right : — 

No.  of 
.  ,  7..   .  .  BattalionB. 

The  1st  Beserve  Brigade  -  *  -  -      6 

The  1st  Brigade  -  -  .        .      6 

9th  Division : — 

Two  battalions  of  the  85th  Begiment  at  Divi- 
sional Head-Quarters  -  -  -      2 

The  8th  and  38th  Begiments,  4th  Beserve 
Brigade  (less  a  battalion  8th  Begiment  at 
Dalny)  -  -  -  .        .      3 

11th  Ditnaion: — 
The  43rd  Begiment     -  -  -  -      3 

Total     -  -  -  -        -    20 

Distribution  of  the  Artillery. — ^For  positions  of  the  batteries, 
see  the  Plate.*  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade  placed  two  of  its 
twelve  batteries  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of  the  11th 
Division,  whose  artillery  consisted  entirely  of  mountain  batteries. 
Two  batteries  of  the  brigade  remained  under  the  commander 
of  the  1st  Division.  The  remaining  eight  took  up  more 
advanced  positions*  on  the  ni^t  25tb/26th  October.  In  this 
new  distribution,  a  complete  mixing  up  of  tactical  units  took 
place. 

The  Fighting  on  the  26th  O€tober.'--0n  the  afternoon  of  the  9eth  Oa 
26th  October  the  1st  Division  attacked  the  advanced  trench  on 
the  slope  of  Sung-shu  Shan,  and  the  19th  Division  the  glacis 
trench  of  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan.  These  trenches  were  not  blinded, 
but  had  earth  or  sandb«g  traverses  at  short  intervals  and  sand- 
bag loopholes.  The  Japanese  advanced  parallels  were  in  each 
case  some  thirty  or  (ortj  yards  below  the  olgective. 

•iStolfspTa. 
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The  Japanese  infantry  on  this  day  wore  khaki  coats  over 
their  doth  uniforms,  no  doubt  to  enable  their  artillery  to 
distinguish  them  more  easily. 

During  the  morning  and  until  3  p.m.,  the  naval  guns  only 
fired  against  the  fort&     The  Russians  scarcely  replied. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  Japanese  fire  became  more  intense.* 
The  guns  mentioned  in  Appendix  1  opened  fire,  and  also  a 
12-cm.  hovritzer  battery  just  below  the  east  slope  of  Tu  Ta  Shan, 
coucentratetl  their  fire  on  the  two  forts,  principally  on  Erh-lung 
Shan. 

The  field  batteries  of  the  artillery  brigade  fired  shrapnel  on 
the  Russian  trenches  situated  on  the  slopes  in  front  of  the  forta 
The  2nd  R^ment  had  two  battalions  in  the  front  parallels  of 
Sung-shu  Shan  Fort,  and  one  battalion  in  reserve. 

At  5  p.m.  a  company  rushed  at  the  Sung-shu  Shan  trench, 
and  entered  it  at  the  north-east  salient,  losing  hardly  any  men 
during  the  advance.  The  Russians  held  on  to  the  trench  to  the 
right  south-west  of  them,  and  had  not  been  dislodged  by  6  p.m. 

A  few  instants  later  a  company  belonging  to  the  18th  Brigade, 
9th  Division,  moved  on  that  portion  of  the  Erh-lung  Shan  glacis 
trench  which  is  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the. face.  (The  18th 
Brigade  had  three  battalions  detailed  to  attack  the  fort)  It 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  another  column  of  similar 
strength  moving  a  little  further  to  the  right.  Here  too  very 
few  men  fell  whilst  advancing  against  the  trench.  They  appeared 
to  meet  with  some  resistance  after  entering,  and  three  more 
parties,  each  about  a  company  strong,  followed  close  on  their 
heels.  Two  or  three  Japanese  shells  lell  amongst  them  despite 
the  fact  that  they  vigorously  waved  the  white  flags  with  red 
circle  in  the  centre,  wliich  are  supplied  for  this  purpose.  The 
reinforcements  did  not  enter  the  trench,  but  entrenched  them- 
selves below  it.  A  few  skirmishers  only  crossed  the  glacis  trench 
and  threw  up  breastworks  on  the  artificial  glacis  between  it  and 
the  ditch. 

The  two  flanks  of  the  trench  could  not  be  occupied  owing  to 
enfilade  fire  from  the  rear,  apparently  from  a  machine  gun.  ( jne 
Maxim  was  found  after  the  surrender  behind  the  Chinese  Wall, 
which  enfiladed  the  glacis,  glacis  trench  and  eastern  slope. 

At  6.15  p.m.  two  small  explosions  occurred  in  the  centre  of 
the  trench,  and  a  big  one  at  5.20  p.m.  in  the  portion  opposite  the 
west  of  the  face.  No  great  losses  seem  to  have  been  caused 
by  them.  When  the  skirmishers  had  completed  the  breast- 
works, and  were  enabled  to  keep  the  enemy's  fire  down,  some 
more  Japanese  infantry — probably  two  or  three  companies — 
went  up  and  began  digging  two  approaches  between  the  advanced 
parallel  and  the  glacis  trench.  These  were  completed  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  enemy's  fire  being  only  desultory. 

*  See  Appendix  1,  page  454^  giving  details  as  to  artillery  targets. 
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I  At  thecbmlneneement  of  the  fighting  the  Buseians  still  held 
the  west  side  of  "  Q  "  work  and  the  viSley  to  the  south  of  the 
railwaif  bridge  between  Erh-long  Shan  and  Sangnshn  Shto  hills. 
The  enemy  defended  this  bridge  obstinately.  It  is'  supposed 
that  there  was  a  source  of  water  up  the  valley.  At  this  point 
the  Japanese  gained  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  grotind. 
The  Russians  made  four  counter-attacks  on  the  Sung-ehu  Shan 
trench  during  the  night,  but  did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the 
Japanese. 

The  Ist  Division  in  this  fighting  lost  140,  including  38  killed. 

The  9th  Division  at  Erh-lung  Shan  lost  some  300 — chiefly 
caused  by  Bussian  indirect  artillery  fire  after  the  trenches  had 
been  occupied. 

The  Fighting  on  the  ZOih  and  Slet  October.— On  the  28th  28th  Oo 
October  the  two  28-cm.  howitzers  north  of  Tuan-shan-tzu  hill 
kept  up  a  persistent  and  accurate  fire  on  the  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  group  of  works.    It  was  proposed  to  assault  these  oi^  the 
30th. 

Description  of  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. — On  the  left 
(south-east)  of  this  section  of  works  is  the  South  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  Battery,  some  40  feet  higher  than  the  remainder  of  the 
group.*.  Its  armament  consisted  of — 

Two  6-inch  field  howitzers. 

Seven  heavy  3*  42-inch  field  guns. 

One  light  2  •  95-inch  field  gun. 

Four  2  •  95-inch  naval  Q.F.  guns. 

One  4*  7-inch  naval  gun. 

The  front  slope  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery  is  perfectly 
enfiladed' by  three  of  these  pieces.t 

Some  two  hundred  yards  below  the  crest  of  the  East  Chi- 
kuan  Shan  Battery  a  deep  trench  runs  round  the  hilL  It  is 
blinded  by  strong  beams  with  sandbags  or  earth  on  the  top, 
and  cut  into  short  lengths,  partly  by  sharp  bends  in  the  contour 
of  the  hill,  and  partly  by  traverses  of  sandbags  or  natural  soil. 

It  had,  theref(»*e,  to  be  captured  step  by  step,  its  small 
width — barely  three  feet  behind  the  banquette — rendering  this 
a  very  difficult  matter.  Under  tlie  banquette  are  bombproofs 
some  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide.  In  these  the  garrison 
eovdd  dwell  in  comparative  security,  whilst  able  to  ^ke  up 
its  post  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  trench  is  well  flanked  by 
South  Eaat  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  the  Chinese  Wall,  and  the 
**  8angar."t  The  last  evidently  contained  a  Maxim  or  small 
ealibre  gun.  Dips  in  the  ground  and  comniuiucating  trenches 
afforded  covered  lines  of  retreat.  Above  the  trench,  the  ground 
rises  at  a  slope  of  some  30  degrees,  and  is  covered  with  loose 
stones.  Some  twenty  yards  below  the  top  is  another  blinded 
trench.  Inside  the  work  were  mounted  four  7  ''S-cm.  (2  •  95-inch) 
and  four  12-cm.  (4 '7-inch)  guns,  besides  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

*  Bee  Kaps  72  and  77  and  Panorama  10  (h).  f  Bee  Kap  77. 
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This  work  was  a  most  fortDidable  one,  the  lower  trench 
forming  its  chief  defence. 

Eobu-yama*  is  a  small  pimple-shaped  knob  (as  its  Japanese 
name  indicates)  with  a  trench  running  round  just  below  me  top 
and  another  trench  with  blindages  on  the  summit. 

"  Q,"  a  recently  constructed  work,  consists  of  a  blinded 
circular  trench  with  a  very  steep  slope  in  front  formed  partly 
by  excavated  earth.  A  straight  line  of  trench  runs  some  fifty 
yards  in  rear.  The  gorge  is  open  but  shot  into  from  the 
Chinese  Wall  in  rear,  as  well  as  from  "  N  "  and  **  R  "  works.  A 
few  field  guns  were  placed  in  it,  including  a  muzzle  loader. 

East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort  is  a  permanent  fort  of 
irregular  hexagonal  trace.  It  is  provided  with  concrete  counter- 
scarp and  gorge  galleries. 

"  R "  work  is  a  battery  with  two  6-inch  naval  guns  on 
pivot  mountings  behind  shields,  besides  a  few  smaller  pieces  in 
rear. 

"N  "  work  has  one  10*5-cm.  gun  on  the  road  in  rear  of  its 
crest,  one  similar  piece  on  the  top,  and  one  heavy  3 '42-inch 
field  ran. 

"  M  "  work  has  one  6-inch  naval  gun  on  pivot  mounting,  one 
10 '  5-cm.  gan  on  an  overbank  carriage,  and  two  6  *  5-cm.  field  guns. 

"P"  work*  was  formed  by  two  tiers  of  trenches,  with 
others  at  right  angles  running  back  along  the  contour  of  the 
spur  on  which  it  stood.  It  contained  at  least  one  3*  42-inch 
field  piece  and  one  or  more  machine  guns. 

Distribution  of  Troops  on  the  SOth  October. — ^For  the  attacks 
on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  works,  the  infantry  of  the  11th 
Division  was  disposed  as  follows : — 

Three   companies   each   of  the  43rd  and    44th   Regiments 
remained  at  Head-Quarters  (Ta  Eu  Shan):t  ^  &  divisional 
reserve.      The  remainder  of  the  44th  Regiment  were  in 
the   saps  in  front  of  "Q"  and  Kobu-yama.     The    12th 
Regiment  were  to  attack  East  Cbi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  the 
22nd  Regiment  the  North  Fort. 
The  remainder  of  the  43rd  Regiment  were  placed  behind 
breastworks  some   1,500  yards  north  of   the   line    East 
Chi-kuan  Shan — South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan.     From  there 
they  fired  volleys  at  intervals. 
The  divisional   mountain   batteries  were   placed   east   and 
north-east  of  Ta   Ku  Shan.      One    battery    of   II./18    Field 
Artillery   Regiment   (Arniy    Artillery    Brigade)    was    on  the 
north-west  spur  of  Ta  Ku  Shan. 

The  9th  Division  detailed  III./35th  Regiment  to  attack 
"  P  "  work. 

bh  Oct.  Tlie  Fighting  on  the  SOth  October. — On  the  30th  October  the 

line  of  works  between  Sung-shu  Shan  and  South  East  Chi-kuan 

*  See  Panorama  10  (&).  t  Bee  Map  72. 

X  Soath-east  comer  of  Map  72. 
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Shan  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  every  piece  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  being  employed. 

The  fire  oa  Forte  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  was 
somewhat  less  heavy  than  on  the  works  further  east.  The 
siege  guns  opened  about  9  a.m.,  fire  became  general  and  much 
heavier  at  11  a.m.  Between  12.30  p.m.  and  1  p.m.  a  perfect 
tornado  of  shells  was  poured  upon  the  forts.  The  recently  con- 
structed Japanese  bomb  mortars,  made  of  bamboo,  fired  vigor- 
ously from  the  advanced  parallels  into  the  enemy's  trencher. 

Attack  on"  Q''  Work, — At  1.5  p.m.  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  infantry  fire,  and  directly  afterwards  a  force  of  about  a 
battalion  attacked  **  Q."  The  remaining  works  of  the  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan  group  were  simultaneously  attacked  a  few 
minutes  later. 

Aboat  one  b  ittalion  took  part  in  the  first  rush  against  East 
Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery;  the  parties  against  Kobu-yama  and 
the  North  Fort  were  slightly  smaller.  The  men  on  the  slopes 
of  "Q"  were  in  thick  swarms,  and  fell  fast.  When  almost  at 
the  top  they  swerved  to  the  right,  and  came  under  a  heavy  rifle 
fire  from  the  Cliinese  Wall  The  attack  came  to  a  complete 
standstill  Men  formed  bunches  or  lay  scattered  about  in  the 
shell  craters.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  threw  hand- 
gr^[iades,  squirted  oil,  &c.  The  enemy's  rifle  fire  and  hand- 
grenades  caused  many  casualties.  Men  attempting  to  retire  to 
the  sap-head  were  almost  invariably  shot.  The  slopes  were 
evacuated  by  the  Japanese  after  nightfall. 

Attack  on  the  North  Fort — At  the  North  Fort  a  small  party 
got  up  the  parapet  at  1.30  p.m.  It  could  not  get  over,  however, 
although  the  supports  lined  the  crest  of  the  glacis  and  fired. 
All  the  men  on  the  parapet  were  hit  in  a  short  time. 

Atta^ck  on  Kobu-t/ama. — On  Kobu-yama  the  Japanese  cap- 
tured the  trench  running  round  the  hill  near  the  summit,  but 
the  Russians  remained  on  the  top. 

The  heaviest  loss  was  incurred  in  front  of  East  Chi-kuan 
Shan  Battery.  A  large  party  of  Japanese  rushed  straight  at 
the  trench,  and  attempted  to  work  along  it  to  the  flanks.  At 
1.15  p.m.  a  considerable  portion  of  these  left  the  trench  and 
made  for  the  top  of  the  work.  They  were  met  by  a  terrific 
enfilade  fire  of  shrapnel  and  by  fire  from  the  Russian  trenches 
and  parapet.  One  single  shrapnel  brought  down  the  officer 
earryin$i^  the  regimental  colour  and  some  dozen  men  besides. 
The  hillside  between  the  lower  trench  and  the  top  was  strewn 
with  corpses.  Nevertheless  a  small  party,  perhaps  twenty 
strong,  got  right  among  the  guns  on  the  parapet.  Some  thirty 
minutes  later  they  ran  down  singly,  only  one  man  reaching  the 
sap-head.  The  men  in  the  lower  trench  threw  grenades  and 
tried  to  retain  possession,  but  at  3.15  pm.  the  Russians  had 
regained  the  whole  trench.  This  day*8  fighting  cost  the  11th 
Division  15  officers  and  633  men.  By  far  the  greater  |)art  fell 
in  front  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery. 

FF  2 
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Attack  onT"  Forifc.— The  9th  Divisibn  seized  the  trench 
just  below  the  crest  of  "P"  after  a  short  fight.  At  aboat 
3.30  p.m.  a  panic  occurred^  and  the  troops  in  the  trench  mshed 
back.  They  were  tamed  back  by  reserves  which  came  on,  met 
the  fugitives  at  the  wire  entanglement,  and  retook  the  trench. 

Att(icJc  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Di^k— Simultaneously  with  the 
above  attacks,  a  column  about  two  hundred  strong  left  the 
advanced  parallel  some  two  hundred  yards  north  of  SungHshn 
Shan,  and  dashed  against  the  fort  through  a  narrow  opening^ 
in  the  wire  entanglement  on  the  glaci&  They  at  once  came 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  sustained  some  thirty  casualties  before 
reaching  the  ditch.  This  column  was  followed  by  a  second 
one  of  about  equal  strength,  and  by  a  third  one  some  eighty 
to  one  hundred  strong.  These  all  reached  the  ditch  with 
about  the  ecune  proportion  of  casualties.  A  large  mine 
exploded  at  3.30  p.m.  near  the  face,  and  another  explosion 
occurred  at  4  p.nL  inside  the  fort.  The  Japanese  in  the 
advanced  parallel,  and  the  Russians  on  the  parapet,  kept  up  a 
sharp  musketry  fire.  A  few  Japanese  who  tried  to  mount  the 
parapet  were  instantly  killed. 

0t  Oet.  Recapture  of  '*  P"  by  Russians  and  s^ahsequ^nt  Recapture 

by  Japanese. — On  the  night  30th/31st  October  the  RosaianB 
made  two  determined  counter-attacks  on  the  Japanese  in  the 
lower  trench  of  **P."  The  second  one  was  successful,  the 
Japanese  being  driven  back  to  their  advanced  parallel.  Major* 
General  Ichinoye,  commanding  the  6th  Brigade  (9th  Division), 
who  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  the 
Pan-lung  Shan  Forts  in  August,  led  forward  his  reserves,  and 
not  only  recaptured  the  trench,  but  took  the  entire  work,  which 
was  thenceforward  called  after  him. 

Capture  of  Kohu-yama. — Kobu-yama  was  also  completely 
captured  by  the  11th  Division  troops  after  nightfall. 

Fighting  on  tlie  Slst  October.— On  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  October,  about  two  companies  of  the  11th  Division  again 
attacked  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort.  This  attack  was 
preceded  by  a  vigorous  bombardment,  the  shrapnel  fire  from 
the  battery  on  the  north-west  slope  of  Ta  Ku  Shan  being 
especially  accurate. 

Attack  on  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort. — At  3.26  all 
the  Japanese  troops  left  the  saphead  and  a  terrific  explosion 
occurred,  another  taking  place  at  4.20  p.m.  Directly  after  this 
the  Japanese  infantry  advanced.  A  small  party  reached  the 
parapet,  but  could  not  get  over,  although  it  was  under  flanking 
lire,  probably  from  "  P  "  work.  The  Russians  poured  a  heavy 
niachine  gun  fire  on  the  assailants,  which  caused  great  loss. 
The  Japanese,  however,  established  a  firm  footing  on  the  glacis. 

Losses. — The  total  losses  from  the  26th  to  the  3Ist  October, 
both  days  inclusive,  were  51  officers  and  1,970  men. 
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Remarks  on  the  Operations. 

The  net  result  was  that  the  Japanese  had  captured  two 
small  works,  which  are  little  more  than  a  network  of  trenches, 
and  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  edges  of  the  counterscarps 
of  the  three  permanent  forts  of  the  eastern  section.  From 
Uiese  positions  they  were  enabled  to  undertake  mining  operations, 
against  the  defences  of  the  ditches.  These  results  were  in  no 
way  commensurate  with  the  losses  incurred,  and  no  doubt  fell 
far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Japanese  Head-Quarters. 
The  operations  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  repulse. 

Several  faults  were  noticeable  in  the  execution  of  the 
attacks  described  above. 

(1)  There  was  evidently  a  want  of  previous  reconnaissance.* 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery 

and  the  North  Fort.  In  the  former  instance  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  advanced  trench  was  evidently  unsuspected  by  the 
Japanese,  although  they  had  suffered  heavily  when  attacking 
the  same  work  in  August.  It  was  hardly  shelled  at  all,  the 
artillery  firing  principally  at  the  pampet  and  the  batteries  in 

rearf**R,""M,""N"). 

Tne  difficulty  of  a  frontal  attack  up  the  slope  was  obvious, 
owing  to  its  exposure  to  cross  and  enfilade  fire.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  worked  up  to  it  from  the  direction  >  of"  Q." 
It  was  thus  attacked  when  it  finally  fell. 

(2)  The  Japanese  artillery,  whilst  shelling  the  points  of 
attack  so  long  that  they  caused  casualties  amongst  their  own 
infantry  in  nearly  every  case,  quite  neglected  to  turn  their  fire 
on  to  hostile  guns  which  played  on  the  storming  columns.  The 
enormous  losses  caused  by  shrapnel  fire  on  the  30th  October 
bore  striking  testimony  to  the  cflBcacy  of  this  projectile  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

(3)  The  Japanese  infantry  did  not  display  the  same  dash 
as  during  the  earlier  operations,  the  12th  Regiment,  opposite 
East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  forming  an  honourable  exception. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  siege  warfare  was  beginning  to  tell. 

The  efficacy  of  bombs,t  whether  shot  out  of  a  gun  or  thrown 
by  hand,  was  amply  demonstrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  and  glacis  trenches  of  the 
works,  with  the  exception  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  a 
special  case,  proved,  if  anything,  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
defenders.  Their  troops  were  easily  driven  out  and  the  trenches 
afforded  valuable  points  dappui  to  the  enemy.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  fight  well  in  advanced  and  semi-isolated 
positions  was  very  apparent.  Flanking  fire  from  other  works 
would  seem,  generally  speaking,  to  be  a  more  efficacious  way 
of  defending  the  slopes  in  front  of  works. 

^  I  endorae  this ;  bat  reconnaissance  was  most  difficnlt. — Apsley 
Smith,  Colonel,  14.2.05. 

t  The  moral  effect;  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  physical  off eot .^Apsley 
Smith,  GoloneU  U.2.05. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


ObjecUves  of  Japanese  Artillery  as  allotted  duHvg  the  Fightivg 
of  the  26(Jk  to  ike  Slet  October  1904* 

OniheSeihOetober:— t 
The  four  28-giil  howitssers  at  "  P  **  fired  on  Erh-limg  Shaa 

Fort* 
The  howitzers  and  mortars  in  Tung-ho-kou  valley.  "  K  '^ 

and  "  L/'  fired  on  Erh-^lnng  Shan  and  Snng-ehu  Shan 

forts. 
The  gnns  at  "  N ''  and  howitzers  at  "  M  "  divided  their  fire 

between  the  two  above  forts. 
All  the  naval  gnns  fired  on  Sungnshn  Shan  Fort. 

On  the  80th  October:— 
The  gnns  at  "N"  and  howitzers  at  "M"  fired  on  ''H*^ 

Battery,  Wang-tai,  and  Pan-Inng  Shan  new  Battery. 
The  pieces  at  «  Q,"  "  S,"  "  V,"  and  «  W  "  distributed  their 

fire  over  the  eronnd    between  Wang-tai    and   East 

Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort. 
The  16-cm.  mortars  at  ^'X **  fired  en  «  Q"  work  and  East 

Chi-knan  Shan  Battery. 
The  indirect  fire  pieces  in  the  Tong-ho-kou  valley  (**  K  " 

and  **  L  '*),  the  four  28-cm.  howitirers  near  Tit* n-pan-koa 

('^  A  "),  naval  guns,  and  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  fired  on 

Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung-shu  Shan  Forta 

On  Slst  October:— 
The  following  fired  on  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort : — 
Mortars  from  "K,"  howitzers  and  mortars  from  "W/* 
"  V,"  and  "  P." 

*  Thii  YS9M  the  distribution  at  the  beginning  of  the  daT'e  operations. 
Targets  were,  of  coarse,  changed  as  the  situation  demanded.--  Cf.  Y. 
t  89e  Map  72. 
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CLOSING  OPERATIONS.  457 

(24)  Port  Arthur.— The  Siege  Operations  trorxx  the 
end  of  October  to  the  Fall  of  the  Fortress. 


Report  by  Captain  C.  A.  L,  Yatb,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry).    Tokio,  26th  February,  1905.* 


Plates. 

(1)  General  map  of  Port  Arthur  and  neigh- 

bourhood            -            -            -        -  Map  71 

(2)  Sketch  map  to  illustrate  operations         -  „     72 

(3)  Bough  plan  of  East  Chi-kuan  North  Fort-  „     78 

(4)  Bough  plan  of  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort         -  „     79 

(5)  9,       sketches  of  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  •<  „     80 

(6)  „  „         „  203-Metre  Hill    -  Panorama  13 


Ohangea  in  the  Disposition  of  the  Artillery  daring  November 

a/nd  December. 

The  moves  of  guns  are  shown  in  detail  on  the  map,f  the 
dates  being  written  alongside  the  dotted  lines  drawn  between 
the  former — and  the  Dew  positions  of  the  pieces. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  in  explanation  and 
addition: — Early  in  November  some  of  the  naval  guns  ("  F " 
and  **  O  '*  on  map),  and  some  direct-fire  siege  pieces  ("  N  "  and . 
"  S  '^  on  map),  were  pushed  forward  from  1,00*0  to  2,000  yards, 
to  shell  the  works  more  effectively.  The  2nd  Artillery  Brigade 
had.  been  advanced  late  in  October.^  The  departure  for  the 
north,  between  the  14tli  and  the  18th  Noveraber,§  of  the 
17th  Field  Artillery  Begiment,  had  reduced  its  strength  by  four 
6 -gun  batteries.  As  a  result,  some  oi  the  eminences  east  and 
wtttt  of  3.hui-shih-ying  were  occupied  by  two  or  four  guns 
instead  of  by  ocunplete  batteries.  Oontiuual  changes  took  place 
in  the  dispositions  of  these  guns  which  it  is  impossible  to- 
follow.  The  positions  occupied  are  marked  "  Field  "  on  the  map, 
the  dates  of  takiog  them  up  being  given  where  possible. 

All  the  mountoin  artiuery  of  the  9th  Divisipn,  and  some 
of  the  11th  Division  were  advanced  to  the  south  of  th^  railwi^y 

*  This  report  ihoald  be  read  with  the  Diary  for  the  correeponding 
period  (Beport  16).— 0.  Y. 
t»eelup72. 

i  Bee  report  on  Ooiober  opentioiie,  page  447. — 0.  Y. 
§  Compare  Diary,  pege  a97.^G«  Y. 
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embankment,  in  many  cases  to  the  glacis  of  the  forts  and  even 
into  the  ditches.*  These  guns  were  more  usually  employed 
singly,  or  in  pairs,  than  by  ^tteries. 

After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  two  28-cm.  howitzers 
(from  "T"  on  map),  and  six  15-cm.  howitzers  (from  "M"  on 
map),  were  sent  thither  to  shell  the  harbour  and  new  town, 
as  were  also  two  16-cm.  naval  guns  ("  E  "  on  map),  three  naval 
12-pounders  ("D"  on  map),  and  two  naval  12-cnL  guna'^B" 
and  "  C "  on  map),  were  sent  respectively  to  Akasaka-yama, 
and  the  col  between  it  and  the  203- Metre  Hill. 

During  December  the  15-cm.  mortars  were  advanced  as 
follows : — 

(a)  One,  and  later  two,  pieces,  to  "  P  "  Work,  to  batter  the 

North  Fort  gorge  defences. 
(6)  One  in  each  of  the  two  Pan-lung  Shan  Works  to  batter 

the  Chinese  WalL 
(c)  One  to  *'G"  Work,  and  one  to  the  slopes  of  Sung-sbu 

Shan,  to  batter  Fort  Erh-lung  Shan. 

The  rest  of  the  11th  Divisional  Mountain  Artillery  was 
placed  on  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  on  the  slopes  of  Ta  Ku  Shw,  and 
on  the  low  ground  south-east  of  these  two  heights. 


Chcmgea  in  the  Composition  and  Distribution  of  the  Besieging 
Army  during  the  same  Period. 

The  following  changes  took  place  after  the  1st  November 
in  the  Order  of  Battle,  already  submitted  (Appendix  2,  October 
operations!)  : — 

1.  The  seven  12- cm.  field  howitzer  batteries  (twenty-eight 
pieces)  were  reconstituted  into  six  of  four  pieces  each.  This 
owing  to  some  of  the  howitzers  having  become  unserviceable. 

2.  The  Field  Artillery  Brigade  \>as  reduced  hy  one 
regiment  J 

3.  Two  out  of  tlie  three  squadrons  of  the  1st  Divisional 
Cavalry  Regiment  left  for  the  norths  entraining  on  the  8th 
November. 

4.  Three  companies  of  engineers  reinforced  the  Army,  one 
going  to  each  division.  The  first  (Guard)  company  arrived  on 
the  8th  November, 

5.  The  4th  Reserve  Brigade,  head-qunrters  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,§ 
sent  one  battalion  38th  Reserve  Regiment  to  the  174-Metre 
Height,  where  it  came  under  the  command  of  the  general 
commanding  the  1st  Division. 

*  Compare  account  of  operations  against  East  Chi-knan  Shan,  North 
Fort,  jpage  452.— 0.  Y. 

t  See  page  465.  J  See  page  397. 

§  Markea  on  Map  71,  bnt  not  on  Map  72. 
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6.  C)ne  battalion  8th  Reserve  Regiment  was  detached  to 
Dalny.*  The  brigade  commander  was  therefore  left  with  only 
two  battalions  at  his  disposal.f 

7.  The  7th  Division  was  added  to  the  Port  Arthur  be- 
sieging army,  its  last  troops  disembarking  at  Dalny  on  the 
205i  November  and  moving  forward  by  route  march  on  the 
following  day.  This  division  consists  of  the  13th  Brigade 
(25th  and  26th  Regiments)  and  the  14th  Brigade  (27th  and 
28ih  Regiments).  It  has  a  composite  artillery  regiment  of  four 
6-gun  lotteries,  two  field  and  two  mountain.  The  divisional 
cavalry  regiment  did  not  accompany  it,  but  the  six  mounted 
infantry  men  per  company,  which  form  another  unique  feature 
of  its  organization,  did.^ 

8.  During  the  fighting  for  the  203-Metre  Hill,  the  17th 
Raiment  of  the  8th  Division  was  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Third  Army  and  quartered  one  mile  west  of  IHen-pan-kou 
village.  One  of  its  three  battalions  was  placed  in  immediate 
reserve  to  the  troops  attacking  203-Metre  Hill  during  a  part 
of  the  time.  It  was  not  engaged,  Iiowever,  and  the  regiment 
returned  northward  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fighting. 

The  Operations  against  the  Permanent  Forts,  Eastern  Sector. 

The  mining,  sapping,  and  other  operations  undertaken  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  ditch  defences  and  parapets  of  the 
three  permament  forts  on  the  eastern  section  : — 

(1)  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort, 

(2)  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort, 

(3)  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort, 

were  begun  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  forts  were  respectively  taken  on  the  18th,  28th,  and 
Slst  December,  in  the  order  given  above. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  entire  narrative  of  these 
operations  is  embodied  in  this  section. 

East  (Jhi'kuan  Shan  North  Fort.^ — Towards  the  end  of 
October  the  Japanese,  having  brought  their  saps  up  to  the 
6ih  parallel,  43  yards  from  the  glacis  crest^  began  tannelling 
into  the  precipito^y  steep  slope  of  the  glacis. 

The  Russians  drove  ont  a  countermine  from  "  A  "  hoping  to 
get  xmdesr  the  Japanese  gallery.  They  misjudged  the  direction , 
however. 

On  the  23rd  October  they  fired  their  mine  and  created  a  28rd  Oet» 
breadi  in  their  own  gallery  by  which  the  Japanese  entered. 

The  face  counterscarp  gallery  is  divided  into  several  rooms  S4th  Oct* 
with   concrete  partitions,  ||   a  passage  running  in   rear.     The 

*  Tliis,  or  a  portion  of  it,  went  earlier  in  the  siege. — 0.  Y. 

t  The  9th  Beaerve  Begtmont  having  gone  north  m  Octoher. — 0.  Y. 

t  OomjMHra  Diary  for  Norember  lMm«  paffo  S98. 

S  Sm  ifap  78.  II  8€e  aaction  Map  78. 
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Japanese  brought  up  a  maohine  gun  to  fire  along  this.  Uifeder 
cover  of  its  fire,  single  men,  carrying  sandbags,  entered  the 
gallery  and,  throwing  themselves  flat  down,  pushed  the  sand- 
bags with  their  heads,  thus  gradually  forming  a.  breastwork. 
Some  were  shot  whilst  doing  this,  but  by  this  process  the 
Japanese  gradi^ally  advanced  along  the  passage  and  gained 
possession  of  the  rooms.  Their  progress  is  shown  by  chain* 
dotted  lines,  with  dates  opposite  to  them  on  the  sketch. 

th  Hov.  On  the  6th  November  a  sharp  fight  took  place  in  the  counter- 

scarp gallery.  Steel  plates  as  well  as  sandbags  protected  the 
Japanese  working  parties.  A  mountain  gun  was  brought  up 
by  the  attackers  to  smash  down  the  obstacles  in  the  gallery*  ' 

On  this  day  the  Russians,  by  throwing  explosives,  set  fire 
to  a  covered  passa^  across  the  ditch  which  the  Japanese  had 
begun  on  the  1st  Isovember  and  nearly  completed;  iJie  fire  was 
put  out  with  a  hose. 

7th  VoT.  The  Russians,  imagining  that  the  Japanese  were  sapping 

up  to  the  east  comer,  drove  a  mine  towards  "  B,"  exploded  it, 
and  created  another  breach.  By  this  time  the  Japanese  had 
penetrated  sufficiently  towards  the  east  of  the  face  gallery  to 
enable  them  to  fire  down  the  eastern  fiank  ditch  and  gallery. 
They  brought  up  three  machine  guns  to  fire  down  this  ditch. 
The  Russians  had  constructed  a  temporary  caponier  of  earth  and 
barrels  at  the  south  end.  The  gallery  was  unfinished  and 
stopped  some  twenty  yards  short  of  the  southern  end  oF  the 
flank.  This  gallery  formed  one  continuous  passage  inside,  but 
the  Russians  had  built  sandbag  partitions  (as  at "  X  "  in  the 
sketch). 

The  Japanese,  advancing  a  mountain  gun  to  the  north  end 
of  the  gallery,  battered  these  down  also. 

One  night  about  this  period  two  parties  of  engineers  (five 
men  each)  moved  along  the  ditch  and  gallery  (dotted  lines  in 
sketch).  The  ditch  party  blew  a  breach  in  the  gallery  wall 
at  "  Y."  Sandbags  had  previously  been  dropped  from  the  top 
by  the  Japanese  to  protect  the  working  party.  This  cleared  the 
enemy  out  of  the  northern  half. 

ind  VoT.  The  two  galleries  in  the  parapet  which  had  been  begun  after 

the  completion  of  the  covered  way  across  the  ditch  had  advanced 
4  to  9  feet.  By  this  date  the  whole  eastern  gallery  was  in 
Japanese  hands.  The  Russians  blew  in  the  end  at  "  D  "  when 
evacuating  it. 

eoamber.  Early  in  December,  one,  and  later  two,  15 -cm.  mortars  were 

put  into  "  P "  Work  to  batter  the  concrete  gorge  galleries  at 
a  distance  of  400  yards. 

Bth  Bee.  The  two  mine  galleries  with  several  branches  had   been 

completed  and  six  powder  chambers  prepared. 

On  this  date  General  Eondratenko,  a  colonel  of  engineers, 
and  seven  other  officers  were  killed  by  a  28-cai,  shell  whilst 
holding  a  consultation  in  the  gorge  gallery. 
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At    2.20  p.m.   the   mines   under    the   parapet  were    fired.  18th  Deo. 
Three  big  explosions  practically  divided  the  parapet  into  two. 

The  Russian  machine  guns,  firing  on  the  gaps,  kept  the 
attacking  infantry  at  bay,  and  when  these  tried  to  extend  along 
the  parapet,  flank  fire  from  the  same  guns  obliged  th,em  to 
retire.  The  Japanese  captured  the  fort  at  11.50  p.m.*  The 
spoils  were : — 

Two  47-mm.  Hotchkiss  (one  undamaged) ; 
Two  2  •  4-cm.  guns  (Nordenf eldts  ?)  ; 
Four  Maxims ; 

11,500  rounds  machine  gun  ammunition  ; 
80  hand-grenades. 

The  attacking  force  consisted  of : — 

The  22nd  Regiment; 

Two  or  three  companies  43rd  Regiment ; 

A  battalion  38th  Reserve  Regiment     This  last  effected  the 
entrance  into  the  fort. 
For  action  of  the  artillery,  see  Appendix.f 

Erh'lung  Shan  Fort.X — Three  shafts  were  sunk  at  Erh-lung 
Shan  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp  wall — one  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  face  and  one  near  each  comer.     On  the  8rd  November  3rd  Vot. 
the  central  shaft  had  reached  13  feet  and  each  of  the  flank  ones 
half  tiiat  distance  below  the  ground  level.     The  following  day,  4th  Hot. 
tiie  desired  depth  had  been  attained  in  the  centre,  but  the  work 
cm   the  outer  shafts  was  seriously  delayed   by  rock,  the  sites 
having  to  be  changed.     By  the  8  th,  four  shafts  had  reached  8th  Nov. 
a  depth  of  12  to  13  feet.    After  this  they  were  only  deepened  13th  Hot. 
8  to  12  inches  daily,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rock. 

At  3.30  a.m.,  sixty  Russians  attacked  the  Japanese  advanced  i^th  Hot. 
trenches  from  two  directions,  but  fell  back  after  fifteen  minutes' 
fighting,  leaving  ten  dead. 

On    the   night    of  the    16th/17th    two   Japanese  soldiers  lOth/lTtlt 
descended  from    the    upper    storey    of    the   eastern    caponier  Hot. 
{**  1  *'  in  sketch),  which  had  been  captured  and  smashed,  into 
the  ditch,  cut  the  telephone  wires,  and  tested  the  stability  of 
the  escarp  soil    The  entire  western  caponier  ("2"  in  sketch) 
had  previously  been  destroyed. 

About  9  a.m.  on  the  20th  the  mines  against  the  counterscarp  20th.HoT» 
were  fired  and  brought  down  the  wall  in  three  places  (the  left 
one  is  shown  in  the  sketch).  The  biggest  explosion  was  the 
left  one ;  here  the  cUbris  reduced  the  depth  of  the  ditch  from 
about  30  feet  to  some  14  to  18  feei§  The  Japanese  subsequently 
made  an  approach  across  the  ditch  to  the  parapet  through  the 
dffni8. 


•  Compare  Diary,  page  406  (December  18th).— C.  Y. 
t  8^0  page  478.  X  Sm  Map  79. 

§  Compare  Diarj,  pase  897.    1  looked  down  on  the  debrii  through  a 
loofliole,  and  did  not  reiuiae  ill  height  above  diteh  lereL^C.  Y. 
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SOth/Slst 


nth  nee. 
16th  Dee. 

aSadDee. 
23rd  Dec. 

26th  Dec. 
asthDee. 


On  the  previous  night  19th/20th  November  the  enemy  tried 
hard  to  hinder  the  works  by  rifle  fire  and  by  throwing  explosives. 
The  Japanese  employed  rectangnlar  wooden  frames  about  7  feet 
by  4  feet  with  stout  wire  netting  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  grenades.  Bundles  of  hay  had  also  been  piled  up  near  the 
sap-heads  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  ditcb.  These  were  never 
used.  A  reconnaissance  of  the  parapet,  made  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  caused  a  great  outburst  of  artillery  fire,  the  Kussians 
imagining  it  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  assault. 

On  the  following  night  a  covered  way  was  made  across  the 
ditch  with  sandbags  and  a  roof  of  steel  plates,  and  ramps  were 
made  in  the  escarp  and  counterscarp.  The  enemy  opposed  these 
works  energetically,  especially  duiing  the  night  22nd/23rd 
November.  They  were,  however,  completed  before  the  general 
attack  on  the  26th  November. 

On  that  day  the  parapet  was  partially  occupied  by  5  p.m. 
but  the  assailants  were  ejected  again  by  midnight. 

Five  galleries  were  constructed  in  the  parapet,  one  opposite 
the  eastern  caponier  comer,  then  two  together  further  west, 
then  one  dose  to  the  communicating  gallery  (see  sketch),^  and 
lastly,  one  still  further  west. 

These  galleries  had  been  driven  from  17  to  36  feet  under 
the  parapet,  and  powder  chambers  were  being  prepared.  By 
the  28th  December  some  galleries  had  attained  a  length  of  over 
40  feet. 

On  this  day  the  enemy  burnt  33  feet  of  one  gallery  by 
throwing  combustible  materials  into  the  entrance.  On  the 
following  day  he  began  countermining  between  the  central  and 
eastern  galleries. 

On  the  25th  this  work  ceased,  and  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  against  the  right  gallery. 

At  10  a.m.  on  the  28th  the  mines  were  fired  with  very  good 
effect.  Three  storming  parties  immediately  crossed  the  ditcL 
Fire  from  machine,  mountain  and  light  field  guns,  as  well  as 
a  shower  of  grenades  thrown  by  the  enemy  ou  the  cavalier, 
kept  the  attackers  at  bay  for  hours.  They  lay  in  crowds  on 
the  slopes  at  "  3  "  and  "  4  "  (see  sketch),*  exposed  to  enfilade 
artillery  fire  from  An-tzu  Shan  and  I-tzu  Shan  Fortst  which, 
however,  fired  little.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
Japanese  dug  two  emplacements  (see  sketch*)  and  placed 
mountain  guns  in  them  to  combat  the  enemy's  pieces  inside  the 
work. 

At  4.30  p.m.  the  infantry,  of  whom  some  one  thousand  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  were  lying  on  the  exterior  slopes, 
rushed  across  the  parapet. 

By  7.30  p.m.  they  had  captured  the  work,  although  some 
fifty  Russians  in  the  gorge  resisted  till  3  a.m.  on  the  29th. 


•  Bee  Map  79. 


t  See  Map  71. 
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Some  of  the  defenders  hid  in  the  casemate  in  rear  of  the  face 
parapet.  The  Japanese  trained  a  machine  gun  on  to  the 
entrance  and  prevented  their  escape. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  I./26th  East  Siberian  Rifles— 
-500  strong — and  some  sailors.  Nearly  250  of  them  were  buried 
in  the  d^ria. 

The  Japanese  had  1,000  casualties. 
They  captured : — 

Four  15-cm.  guns  on  siege  carriages. 

Eight  "small  calibre"  (3-42-inch)  field  guns. 

Thirty  37-mm.  Hotchkiss  guns. 

One  2  •  9-incli  mountain  gun. 

One  muzzle-loading  gun. 

Several  Maxim  guns. 

The  18th  Brigade  (19th  and  36th  Regiments)  attacked  the 
fort,  each  regiment  having  two  battalions  in  reserve.  The  19th 
Regiment  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

Sungshu  Shan  Fort* — On  the  glacis  crest  of  Sung-shu  Shan  SOtli Oct 
Fort*  three  shafts  were  dug  directly  after  the  fighting  of  the 
30th  October,  when  the  Japanese  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ditch 
(see  "a,"  "b/*  "c,"  "d"  on  sketch);  "a"  and  «c"  shafts, 
which  were  constructed  first,  hit  upon  the  concrete  roof  of  a 
counterscarp  gallery  of  whose  existence  the  Japanese  ap]>ear  to 
have  been  unaware.  This  necessitated  the  shaft  being  driven 
backwards  («6e  dotted  line,  section  1-2  on  sketch).  The  right  * 
shaft  was  further  delayed  by  rock.  The  left  shaft  was  com- 
pleted on  the  4th  November. 

On  the  6th  November  another  shaft  ("  d  '*  on  sketch)  was  6th  Vov. 
sunk  at  the  left  centre  and  completed  on  the  13th  November. 

On  the   14th  November  I  descended  the  last-named  shaft.  14ihVoi 
It  was  some  25  feet  deep  and  8  feet  in  diameter.     The  under- 
ground gallery  connecting  the  shafts  had  recesses  for  powder 
charges  every  12  to  20  feet. 

The  mines  were  all  fired  at  2.30  p.m.  on  the  i7th.t  The  17th  Vo^ 
eastern  portion  of  the  counterscarp  gallery  (shaded  in  sketch) 
was  reduced  to  ruins,  but  in  the  centre  two  mines  failed  to 
explode,  and  the  solid  brick  revetment  withstood  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  which  destroyed  some  of  the  Japanese  advanced 
trenches^  but  only  made  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  this  portion  of 
the  gallery. 

The  Japanese  had    worked    along  the  undestroyed  portion  21«tV<nr 
of  the  gallery  (towards   ''e"   in  sketch)    and  completed  their 
preparations  for  blowing  in  the  inside  wall — that  looking  into 
the  ditch. 

The  enemy  brought  up  small  calibre  guns  to  fire  into  the  Slst/SSau 
ditch,  but   the    Japanese  kept   down   this  fire  by  throwing  '•'<>▼• 
explosives.    On  the  night  of    the   21st/22nd   November    the 

*  Sm  Map  80.  t  Ckmipare  Diary  for  that  elate,  page  397.— C.  Y. 
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ebiurges  against  the  inner  gallery  wall  at  "  e ''  were  eitploded 
two  exits  being  made  into  the  ditch.    The  euemy  began  oonnter- 
mining,  but  his  works  were  stopped  by  the  Japanese  'wtfrking 
against  them. 
29ad  VoT.         After  this  the  Japanese  made  a  series  of  attempts  to  gain 
to  10th        access  to  the  parapet.     They  made  a  rough  bridge  of  planks 
^^•^  resting  on  wooden  trestles  reaching  half-way  up  to  the  top  of 

the  ditch.  Russian  guns  from  Ting-tung-tzu  and  An-tzu  Shan^ 
destroyed  this,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
The  communicating  gallery  to  the  interidr  of  the  work  was 
neutralized  by  blocking  up  the  loopholes  and  working  into  it 
from  the  counterscarp  gallery.  The  Russians  finally  evacuated 
it,  blocking  it  up  under  the  parapet  by  an  explosion.  A  covered 
way  across  the  ditch  was  made  of  two  rows  of  sandbags  roofed 
with  steel  plates.  These  were  continually  being  destroyed  by 
the  Russian  artillery  fire,  causing  many  casualties  and  neces- 
sitating repairs  nearly  every  night.  Nevertheless  the  assailants 
reached  the  parapet  by  this  means  and  began  constructing  mine 
galleries  under  it. 

17tli  nee.  The  Russians  at  once  made  attempts  to  hinder  the  work, 

and  at  3.30  a.m.  on  the  17th  an  explosion  took  place  above  the 
right-hand  gallery,  probably  caused  by  the  firing  of  a  counter- 
mine. The  Russians  immecUately  attacked,  some  twelve  of  them 
advancing  along  the  ditch.  They  were,  however,  repulsed.  The 
mines  were  fired  at  10.10  a.m.  on  the  Slst  December. 

Slat  Boo.  The  Japanese  artillery  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and 

five  minutes  later  the  infantry  ascended  the  parapet.  A  second 
explosion  occurred  a  few  minutes  later — probably  caused  by  the 
accidental  firing  of  a  magazine — and  blocked  the  gallery  leading 
from  the  counterscarp  to  the  gorge.  Some  150  of  the  defenders 
were  thus  entombed.  At  midday  the  remainder  hoist-ed  the 
white  fiag,  2  officers  and  1 60  men  were  thus  taken  prisoners. 

The  Japanese  losses  were  1 50,  principally  caused  by  artillery 
fire.  A  prisoner  gave  the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  300,  but 
some  accounts  put  it  at  500.f  Earlier  it  was  reported  to 
consist  of  three  companies. 

The  2Qd  Japanese  Regiment  carried  out  the  attack. 

The  Assaults  on  the  Eastern  Defences  during  November. 

23vd/24th  On  the   night  of  the  23rd/24th   November  the   III./12th 

*®^*  Regiment  made   an  attack  on   the   advanced  treoch   of  East 

Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery  and  actually  held  part  of  it  for  some 
hours;  they  were  finally  ejected  with  heavy  loss. J 

SGtli  Hov.  On  the  26th  November  another  general  assault  was  made  on 

the  whole  eastern  sector ;  the  plan  was  the  same  as  for  that  of 

•  See  Map  71.  t  Compare  Diary,  paire  408. 

•      J  See  Map  72. 
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the  26th  to  the  31st  October,  as  was  also,  with  slight  exceptions, 
the  distribution  of  the  attacking  troops.  This  fighting  will  be 
dealt  with  in  three  parts : — 

(a)  The  attacks  on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. 

(b)  The  advance  against  the  Chinese  Wall. 

(c)  The  attacks  on  Forts   Erh-lung   Shan,  Sung-shu  Shan 

and  the  Sung-shu  Shan  New  battery. 
The  infantry  assaults  were  preceded  by  a  general  bombard- 
ment,  similar    to   that    on   the   30th  October,   the  objectives 
allotted  to  the  guns  being  the  same. 

The  explosion  of  a  large  mine  at  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North 
Fort  was  the  signal  for  the  assault,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  infantry  swarmed  out  of  the  sap-heads  (12.45  p.m.). 

The  Attack  on  the  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Works. — At  this 
portion  of  the  line  attacks  were  made  on  : — 
(i)  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  ; 
(ii)  "  Q  "  Work  ; 
(iii)  the  North  Fort. 

(i)  About  a  battalion  moved  against  the  advanced  trench  of  (i), 
advancing  by  rushes  of  companies,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes 
to  a  qufu-ter  of  an  hour.  The  attackers  were  greeted  by  a 
terrible  outburst  of  rifle  and  Maxim  fire,  as  well  as  by  enfilading 
shrapnel  from  South  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  which  fired 
even  more  effiectively  than  it  did  on  the  30th  October.  About 
half  the  assaulting  party  fell  between  the  sap-head  and  the 
advanced  hostile  trench,  a  distance  of  barely  fifty  yards.  They 
were  twice  driven  out  of  the  trench,  but  returned  in  diminishing 
numbers.  This  attack  was  most  gallantly  carried  out.  At 
9  p.iiL  only  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on  the  slope. 

At  9  p.m.  the  Japanese  retook  part  of  the  trench,  being  finally 
repulsed  at  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  November. 

(ii)  About  a  company  attacked  (ii),  some  of  the  men  getting 
over  the  parapet.  They  never  returned.  Grenade  throwing 
and  bayonet  fighting  took  place  on  the  crest.  Both  here  and 
at  (i)  the  enemy  threw  grenades  charged  with  petroleum. 
These  burnt  very  brightly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  exploded 
violently,  scattering  burning  fragments  all  around. 

(iii)  At  (iii)  a  small  party,  perhaps  fifty  men,  advanced  from 
the  left  (eastern)  sap  made  against  the  North  Fort,  which  ends 
in  a  deep  quarry-like  hollow.  They  tried  to  get  into  the  ditch, 
bat  got  caught  in  a  wire  entanglement  on  the  glacis  and  were 
mostly  hit 

Some  four  hundred  men  attacked  the  face  parapet  of  the 
fort,  some  of  them  getting  over  it  Hand-to-hand  fighting  took 
place  on  the  top.  Most  of  the  attackers  here  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  a  crater  on  the  exterior  slope.*  These  attacks,  which 
were  very  h^df-hearted  compared  to  Uiose  on  (i),  likewise  ended 
in  complete  failure. 

•  Compare  Diorj  for  this  dAte.--C.  Y. 
K    50S94.  c^c^ 
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According  to  statistics  issued  the  following  afternoon,  the 
attacks  on  these  three  points  cost  52  officers  and  1,119  men,  a 
figure  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  below  the  mark. 

The  Advance  against  the  Chinese  WaU, — From  West  Pan- 
lung  Shan  a  party  whose  strength  could  not  be  estimated 
advanced  against  the  Chinese  Wall  and  got  as  far  as  this.* 
Here  tliey  were  checked  by  machine  gun  fire  and  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Wang-tai^  most  of  them  being  killed  or  wounded 

The  Attacks  on  Forts  Erh-lung  Shan  and  Sung^hu  Shan 
and  on  Sung-shu  Shan  New  Battery. —A  small  portion  of 
Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  was  held  for  a  short  time,  as  was  also 
part  of  the  parapet  at  Erh-lung-Shan,t  but  by  midnight  the 
assailants  had  been  dislodged. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  of  the  1st  Division  (attacking 
Sung-shu  Shan)  and  of  the  9th  Division  (attacking  Erh-lung 
Shan)  two  battalions  of  the  25th  Regiment  (7th  Division)  were 
engaged  at  the  former  fort  and  a  tUrd  battalion  of  the  same 
division  against  Erh-lung  Shan.  These  were  the  only  troops 
of  this  newly  arrived  division  which  took  any  part  in  the 
day's  fighting. 

The  attack  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort  had  been  greatly 
hindered  by  flanking  fire  from  Sung-shu  Shan  New  Battery. 
This  battery  formed  part  of  a  crescent  shaped  group  of  trenches, 
running  from  Ying-tung-tzu,  past  the  gorge  of  Sung-shu  Shan 
Fort  to  the  railway,  ab3ut  one  mile  south  of  the  fort  Wire 
entanglements  ran  in  front  all  the  way. 

Along  the  Ying-tung-tzu — Sung-shu  Shan  gorge  portion  were 
mounted  — 

Four  15-cm.  howitzers. 

One  lO'o-cuL  gun. 

One  47-mm.  Hotchkiss. 

In  the  battery  itself  there  were — 

Two  10-5-cm.  guns  on  field  carriages, 

One  3 '  42-inch  field  gun  inside  a  blindage, 

One  75-mm.  quick-finng  gun, 

Two  more  3 '  42-inch  field  guns, 

Six  Hotchkiss  Q.F.  gims. 

And,  some  1,000  yards  southward,  two  more  field  guns. 

The  strength  of  the  work,  however,  lay  in  the  cross-fire 
from  rifles  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  its  exposed  slopes 
from  trenches  close  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  November  volunteers  were 
called  for  from  each  division  to  make  a  night  attack  on  this 
battery  ;  two  thousand  of  these,  under  Major-Qeneral  Nakamura 
commanding  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Division,  started  to  attack  the 
work  from  the  railway  embankment  immediately  below, at  10  p.nL 

*  Compare  Diary  which  states  that  the  Japanese  captured  a  portion, 
~C.Y. 

t  Oompare  Diary,  end  of  Norember,  page  399. — G.  Y. 
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They  reached  a  wire  entanglement  which  runs  about  twenty 
yards  below  the  summit.  Further  progress  was  impossible, 
and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  27th  November  they  were  withdrawn, 
after  losing  over  50  per  cent.,  including  General  Nakamura, 
severely  wounded.  The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  to  bury 
the  dead  failed,  and  the  bodies  lay  in  heaps  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  until  some  days  after  the  surrender,  emitting  a  sickening 
stench.  The  night  26th/27th  November  was  very  frosty,  the 
cold  weather  continuing  throughout  all  the  succeeding  week's 
fighting,  so  that  numerous  wounded  must  have  perished. 

The  total  losses  duriog  this  eighteen  hours'  fighting  reached 
4,000. 

The  Capture  of  ZOS-Metre  HiU* 

Description  of  the  Defences. — The  defences  of  203-Metre 
Hillf  consisted  of — 

(i)  Two  main  lines  of  wire  entanglements  running  right 
round  the  hill,  with  shorter  lengths  running  up  and 
down  the  slopes  in  places, 
(ii)  Two  trenches  running  right  round  the  hill, 
(iii)  Two  stone  and  sandbag  breastworks  on  the  summits. 

(i)  The  wire  entanglements  were  of  plain  steel  wire  with 
fragile  wooden  stakes  about  3  feet  high.  They  had  been 
largely  demolished  by  the  fire  of  28 -cm.  liowitzers  before  the 
attacks  took  place. 

(ii)  The  lower  trench  was  wide  and  shallow  and  unprovided 
with  traverses  of  any  kind;  it  was  evidently  unfinished. 
Between  the  lower  trench  and  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  Russians 
had  placed  a  number  of  fougasses  consisting  of  boxes  filled 
with  blfikck  pebble  powder  and  fired  by  electricity. 

The  slope  between  the  two  trenches  is  very  steep,  especially 
on  the  north-east  side  (left  in  sketch),  where  it  attains 
35°  to  45^  On  this  side  the  ground  juts  out  in  front  of  the 
trenches  at  some  points,  obliging  the  defenders  to  construct 
small  "  sangars  "  for  individual  riflemen.  Even  these  could  not 
search  all  the  ground,  the  dead  portions  of  which  proved  of 
great  service  to  the  attacking  troops. 

The  natural  soil  is  hard  and  stony,  but  round  the  trenches 
the  excavated  soil  makes  movement  somewhat  difficult. 

The  upper  trench  had  been  so  battered  by  howitzer  shells 
that  its  original  shape  was  difScult  to  recognize.  It  had  been 
traversed  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet  by  natural  earth  banks. 
The  trench  here  was  key-shaped,  and  ce€ksed  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  traverses. 

*  See  Panorama  11. 

t  Oompara  report  on  September  operatioxit»  pages  487  and  438,  and 
Panorama  9.— O.T. 

a  G  ^ 
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Rough  Plan  of  203- Jlfe^re  Height  Defences  {exduding 
EntangUmeniB). 

The  remains  of  three  stout  casemates  were  observable 
along  the  west  front  of  the  hill ;  they  consisted  of  vertical 
round  beams  some  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  were 
placed  rails  and  sleepers  surmounted  by  sandbags  and,  in  some 
cases,  steel  plates  resembling  locomotive  footplates  (perhaps 
taken  from  the  en^e-rooms  of  ships).  The  floor  was  sunk 
well  below  the  level  of  the  trench,  the  loopholes  being  very 
little  above  its  ground  level  At  the  sides  and  ends  were  loop- 
holed  steel  plates  specially  intended  for  the  flanking  fire  of 
machine  guns.  A  short  passage  led  up  a  ramp  from  the  case- 
mate to  a  shelter  in  rear,  where  the  garrison  evidently  lived. 

(iii)  The  two  breastworks  on  the  summit — one  on  each 
peak — commanded  the  approaches  from  each  end.  At  the 
south-west  end  the  ground  between  the  position  and  Ridge 
180*  is  swept  throughout  by  fire  from  casemate  a*  {see  plan 
above).  The  north-east  side  and  Akasaka-yama  knoll  afford 
each  other  reciprocal  flanking  defence. 

Akasaka-yama  has  a  breastwork  on  the  top  similar  to  that 
on  the  main  height.  Some  fifty  yards  down  the  slope  is  a 
trench  of  the  usual  key-shaped  pattern,  with  naturcd  earth 
traverses.t  The  i)erpendicular  sides  were  reveted  with  sand- 
bags in  places,  but  the  shaly  soil  mostly  stood  without 
support. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards  below  this  trench  (the 
intervening  ground  sloping  gently)  the  Japanese  had  constructed 
a  stone  breastwork  forming  three  sides  of  a  rectangle. J     Their 

*  See  Map  72. 

t  The  trace  of  the  treiiches  and  wire  entanglements,  both  here 
and  on  the  main  hill,  is  faithfully  represented  in  the  profile  sketch 
(Panorama  11)  attached. — C.  Y. 

X  Mistaken  for  sandbftRs  by  all  the  attaches  when  watching  the  fight- 
iug.    Compare  Diary,  28tn  November. — 0.  Y. 
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troops  lay  behind  this  for  nearly  a  week,  suftering  greatly  from 
greiuBkdes  which  the  Russians  threw  amongst  them.  From  our 
observation  post,  bodies  could  occasionally  be  seen  hurled 
several  feet  into  the  air  when  these  exploded. 

Plan  of  Attack. — It  was  intended  to  capture  the  knoll 
Akasaka-yama  before  attacking  the  height,  to  save  the  troops 
opposite  the  latter  from  being  enfiladed  ;  the  task  proved  too 
difficult,  however.  The  Japanese  actually  suffered  much  loss 
from  this  enfilading  fire. 

The  Fighting. — The  attack  on  both  hills  began  early  on  the  28th  Nc 
28th  November.*     On  this  day  the  following  Japanese  guns 
fired : — 

Four  28-cm.   howitzei-s  from  Tien-pan-kou  ("A"   on  the 

map).t 
Three  12-cm.  howitzer  batteries,  situated  respectively  at 

Hsiao-tung-kou,    Tai-ping-kou,    and  east    of   Namako- 

yama. 
Two  9-cm.  mortar   batteries   (not  shown   on   map)   from 

near  Tai-ping-kou. 

At  2  p.m.  some  thirty  men  dragged  a  field-piece  to  the 
right  of  the  peak  immediately  west  of  Height  174,  whence  it 
oontinaed  to  shower  shrapnel  on  203-Metre  Hill  till  the  end  of 
the  fighting. 

For  infantry  attacking  units,  see  J  Mary  for  this  date,t  and 
sketches  attached  thereto.  .  Two  battalions  26th  Regiment 
remained  in  reserve  in  the  saps  from  10.30  a.m.  till  the 
afternoon. 

On  this  day  the  remaining  battalion   26th  Regiment  and  39th  V( 
the  entire   28th  Regiment  were  sent  from   in    rear    of  the 
Japanese  centre  towards  203-Metre  Hill. 

Part  of  the  15th  Regiment  relieved  the  38th  Reserve  detach- 
ment at  Akasaka-yama.  These  troips  were  in  their  turn 
relieved  at  3  a.m.  on  the  30th  November  by  one  battalion 
26ib  Regiment,  the  28th  Regiment  relieving  the  troops  opposite 
203-Metre  HiU. 

The  Japanese  on  the  29th  November  held  the  upi)er  trench 
on  the  south-west  side.  In  the  centre  and  on  the  north-east 
the  Russians  remained  in  possession.  From  4  p.m.  till  7  p.m. 
the  Bommits  were  occupied. 

For  the  course  of  the  fighting,  see  Diary  for  this  date.§  30th  V< 
The  Russian  trenches  were  heavily  shelled  by  the  7th  Division 
batteries  on  Ridge  180.  The  howitzers  likewise  fired  a  great 
deal.  The  Ist  Division  gunners  were  largely  used  as  stretcher- 
bearers,  their  pieces  being  for  the  most  part  inactive.  On  this 
day  I  noticed  our  system  of  crawling  and  of  advancing  by  twos 
and  threes  tried  by  the  infantry  moving  against  the  north-east 

*  For  details  of  the  fighting,  tee  Diary  for  that  date,  page  400. 
t  £^  Map  78.  :  Page  401.  §  Pt^e  402. 
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peak.  Large  bodies  of  men  canying  bundles  of  empty  sand- 
bags came  up  during  the  afternoon  to  construct  approaches. 

l0t  Dec.  Oil  the  1st  December  the  Russians  heavily  shelled  the  slopes 

of  203-Metre  Hill  and  Ridge  180.  The  Japanese  during  the 
previous  night  had  placed  a  Held  battery  in  deep  gun-pits  dug 
in  a  ploughed  field  some  six  hundred  >  ards  west  of  Tai-ping- 
kou,  and  pointing  towards  Pigeon  Bay.  These  guns  did  not 
fire,  and  their  position  was  aJmost  indistinguishable  a  few 
hundred  yaixis  off. 

For  progress  of  approaches,  see  the  sketch  attached* 
On  each  tdde  of  tlie  newly  constructed  sandbag  parapet  on 
the  south-west  slope,  heads  were  seen  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing and  pieces  of  rock  flying  over  the  top.  The  Japanese 
again  held  part  of  the  summit  till  3  p.m.,  when  they  retreated. 
The  Japanese  in  their  ofiicial  accounts  gave  the  1st  Deceuiber 
as  the  date  of  the  final  capture  of  the  hill,  this  version  being 
generally  accepted  in  Euroi)e.  The  Russians  were  not  ousted 
till  the  5tb  December,  so  that  their  version  (Gth  December)  is 
the  more  accurate. 

SndDec.  ^^  progi-ess  of  approaches,  see  the  panorama  attaclied.* 

The  28-cm.  howitzers  from  Tien-pan-kou  vigorously  shelled  the 
north-east  peak. 

3rd  Dec.  Two  battalions  27th  Regiment  moved  from  the  centre  to  the 

vicinity  of  203-Metre  Hill. 

4/tk  Dec.  The  17th  Regiment  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  fighting.t 

5th  Dec.  ^or  the  attack  this  day  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  were 

as  follows : — 

26tb  Regiment  of  13th  Brigade  opposite  Akasaka-yama. 
25th  Regiment  of  13th  Brigade  in  reserve  near  Ist  Division 

Head-Quarters  Hill. 
14th  Brigcide  against  203-Metre  Hill  with  one  regiment  in 

reserve. 
One  battalion  17th  Regiment  in  reserve  west  of  Namako- 

yama. 
For  details  of  fighting,  see  Diary  for  this  datcf 
Two  Russian  attempts  to  recapture  the  hill  failed. 

Remarks  on   the  Fighting, — Noticeable  points  about   the 
fighting  were — 

1.  The  value  of  fresh  troops  for  a  difficult  enterprise.     The 

1st   Division    troops    were    decidedly    "jumpy,"    and 
evidently  "played  out." 

2.  Even   the   flimsy,    half-destroyed,  plain    wire   entangle- 

ments greatly  impeded  the  attackers.     This  feature  has 
been  observable  throughout  the  siege  warfare. 

•  Panorama  11.  t  8^  Map  72.  J  See  page  403. 
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3.  The   defences— 8o   formidable  in  September — could  not 

withstand  the  28-cm.  howitzer  fire.  The  shells  had 
lifted  the  stout  supporting  timbers  of  the  improvised 
casemates  bodily  out  of  the  ground,  and  had  largely 
obliterated  the  excavations.  Here,  of  all  places,  a 
permanent  fort  would  seem  to  have  been  necessary. 

4.  As  usual,  the   Japanese  most  carefully  concealed  their 

artillery^  and  the  guns  used  indirect  fire  in  most  cases. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  scabbards  of  the  Japanese 
officers,  though  covered  with  brown  cloth  or  leather,  were  easily 
distinguishable  at  a  distance  of  1,500  to  2,000  yards,  against 
their  yellow  cloaks,  as  they  ran. 

The  Concluding  Operations,* 

After  the  capture  of  203-Metre  Hill,  the  Japanese  made 
various  changes — 

(a)  in  the  disposition  of  their  guns. 

(b)  in  that  of  their  infantry. 

For  (a),  see  Diary,  the  6th  December  to  the  24th  January, 
also  the  first  section  of  this  Report.! 

Regarding  (6).  The  7th  Division,  which  during  the  fighting 
had  h«en  moved  by  driblets  until  the  whole  of  it  was  on 
the  extreme  right,  occupied:  (1)  Akasaka-yama  knoll;  (2) 
203-Metre  Hill ;  (3)  the  hill  700  yards  south  of  203-Metre  Hill ; 
(4)  Ridge  180;  (5)  a  portion  of  the  Jow  ground  west  of  the 
aboTe  heights.  Its  head-quarters  were  at  Pan-chia-tun,  one 
mile  north-west  of  174-Metre  Height. 

Heights  174,  131,  Namako-yama,  and  the  heights  north  and 
north-west  of  it,  continued  to  be  held  by  1st  Division  troops. 
This  division,  however,  moved  its  main  strength  eastward,  i.e., 
to  the  line  of  heights  west  of  Shui-shih-ying,  to  the  Shui-shih- 
ying  valley,  and  around  Sung-shu  Shan  Fort. 

From  the  Shai-shih-ying  heights,  sapping  was  begun  against 
I-tzu  Shan.  The  outpost  line  running  west  from  180-Metre 
ridge  to  Pigeon  Bay,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the 
1st  Reserve  Brigade  (1st  Division)  only,  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  7  th  Division  troops,  and  hence- 
forward assumed  the  offensive.  The  Russians  after  the  loss 
of  203-Metre  Hill  evacuated  all  the  surrounding  heights  and 
retired  to  the  liiiej  An-tzu  Shan,  I-tzu  Shan,  West  Ta-yang-kou, 
Koa-chang-tzQ,  Ta  lau-chia-tun.  Pigeon  Hay. 

On  the  6th  December  the  7  th  Division  patrols  occupied  a  OthDai 
height  650  yards  south  of  Chia-chia-tun,  which  had  been  held 
by  a  Russiau  piquet  since  August 

At  9  a.m.  on  the  17th  December  the  same  division  captured  H^thB 
Chiu-hsieh  Shan  almost  without  resistance. 

•SmMh»72.  t0Mpag«457.  t  Sm  Map  71. 
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.8th  Dec.         On  the  18th,  at  8  p.m.,  two  companies  of  the  27th  East 
Siberian  Rifles  made  a  counter-attack,  but  were  repulsed  at 

1  a.m.  on  the  1 9th  December. 

During  the  next  few  days  all  the  low  hills  round  Pigeon 
Bay  fell  into  Japanese  hands. 

For  the  captures  of  Fort  East  Chi-kuan  Shan,  Erh-lung  Shan, 
and  Sung-shu  Shan,  see  Diary  of  the  18th,  28th  and  31st  Decem- 
ber, also  the  section  "  Operations  against  the  Permanent  Forts," 
of  this  report. 

list  Dec./  During  the  night  31st  December  1904/lst  January  1905, 
Lst  Jaa*  scouts  reported  to  Major-Qeneral  Ichinohe,  commanding  6th 
Brigade  (9th  Division),  that  the  Chinese  Wall  opposite  the  line 
Pang-lung  Shan — Erh-lung  Shan,  as  well  as  the  heights  south 
of  it,  were  weakly  held.*  He  accordingly  advanced  of  his 
own  initiative  and  captured  **H,"  and  Pan-lung  Shan  New 
Battery,  during  the  early  morning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  January  two  battalions  of  his 
brigade  attacked  Wang-tai,  a  battalion  of  the  44th  Regiment 
(11th  Division)  co-operating  from  the  east;  two  companies  of 
this  actually  attacked. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
Wang-tai  ;t  flag-waving  by  the  infantry  on  the  slopes  caused 
this  fire  to  cease  about  fifteen  minutes  later,  when  an  isolated 
infantry  scout  crept  up  to  the  crest.  He  returned,  and  next  an 
officer  with  some  twenty-five  men  advanced.  The  officer  was 
mortally  hit,  but  most  of  the  party  entered  the  entrenchment  at 
the  summit.  Almost  immediately  a  large  mine  explosion  took 
place,  which,  however,  caused  practically  no  damage.  The 
Japanese  remained  in  possession. 

Late  that  evening  the  11th  Division  took  *'Q  "  Work.     At 

2  a.m.  the  enemy  blew  up  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  Battery,  a  block 
of  concrete  weighing  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  being 
hurled  two  hundred  yards  down  the  slope.  The  Japanese  occupied 
the  work  directly  afterwards. 

"  M,"  "  N,"  and  "  R  "  Works  likewise  fell  into  their  hands 
before  morning. 

On  the  following  day  hostilities  ended  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  fortress. 

The  Japanese  casualties  during  the  last  day's  fighting  were 
quite  insignificant,  the  11th  Division  only  losing  40  men, 
including  10  killed. 


*  Compare  Diary  for  the  let  and  2nd  January.— 0.  Y. 
t  See  Map  72. 
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APPENDIX. 


List  of  Objectives  assigned  to  the  Artili.ery  during 
the  several  attacks  of  this  period  * 

A.  On  the  26th  November :  same  as  on  the  30th  October  (see 

Appendix  1  to  October  operation  report). t 

B.  Attacks  on  203-Metre  Hill : 

(a)  Four  28-cm.  howitzers  from" 
Tien-pan-kou 

^6)  Three  12-cm.  howitzer  bat- 
teries -  -  -  ^Fired  on  the  hill. 

(c)  Two  9-cm.  mortar  batteries 
exclusive  of  divisional 
artillery 

C.  Attack  on  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  North  Fort : 

(a)  Four    28-cm.    howitzers    at*^ 
*«  p  " 

(6)  Two     28-cm.     howitzers    at 
E' 

On  "H"  Work,  Pan- 
lung  Shan  New  Bat- 
teiy,  and  Wang-t«i. 
(a)  ]2*5-cm.     Krupp     guns    afl 

/j.\  c      to  u  «.     Over  the  ground   be- 

^*>  ^"'..  ^2-<^"-  .**™°^  /"°«  *.^  I     tween  wing-tai  and 

(c)  Four  batteries  15-cm.  morttirs  I 
at  "  V  "  and  "  W  "  -J 

D.  Attack  on  Erh-lung  Shan  Fort : 


•On  the  fort  itself. 


(a)   1 2-cm.  bronze  guns 
(6)  15-cm.  howitzers  at 


at"N"    r^ 
"M"      -1 


(a)  28-cm.  howitzers  from  "  O ' 
and*'P" 

(6)  28-cm.  howitzers  from  "  A  " 


On  the  fort. 

On  Forts  An-tzu  Shan 
and  I-tzu  Shan. 


E.  Attack  on  Wang-tai,  January  Ist : 
(a)  28-cm.  howitzers  from  "R"^ 

and^'T" 
(6)  Indirect  fire-pieces  "K"and 

"L."    All  naval  guns      - 

The  above  particulars  furnished  by  the  Head-Quarters  Staff 
Third  Army. 


On  Wang-tai  and  ad- 
joining ground. 


*  Bee  Map  72. 


t  Fiige454. 
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(25)  Russian  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  on  the 
Japanese  left  flank,  May  1905. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbeck,  C.B.,  24th  May,  1905. 


Plate. 
Russian  Cavalry  Reconnaissance,  May,  1905  -  Map  81 . 


bo  15th  ^^^  Japanese  outpost  line  runs  eastwards  from  the  Mon- 
golian boundary  line  a  few  miles  north  of  Kang-ping.*  From 
the  beginning  of  May  the  Russian  cavalr}*'  in  front  of  this 
line  had  displayed  considerable  activity,  and  by  the  loth  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  a  large  mounted  force  with 
guns  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Liao  River  on  the  Ta-min-tunf- 
Kang-ping  road.* 

I  Kay.  On  the  17th  May  about  50  Russian  squadrons  were  observed 
advancing  southwards  at  a  point  some  15  miles  north  of 
Kang-ping.*  Coming  in  contact  with  the  outpost  line,  these 
squadrons   sheered  off  to  their  right  with  the  evident   inten- 

^  jli^y.  tion  of  passing  round  the  Japanese  left,  and  on  the  18th  May 
appeared  in  its  rear.  On  that  day  two  Japanese  field  hospitals 
south  of  Kang-ping*  were  captured.  San-tai-tzu,  occupied  by 
Japanese  infantry,  was  unsuccessfully  attacked,  and  the  Russian 
force  bivouacked  around  Fang-chia-tun. 

L  May.  ^^^  t'*^  \Qi\\  May  the  Russian  cavalry  moved  southwards  in 

tiiree  coluinns,  of  which  the  left  came  in  contact  at  11  a.m  with 
a  JapancHo  l)attalion  occupying  Ku-chia-tzu,  South-east  of 
Ku-chia-tzu  were  posted  two  batteries  of  the  corps  artillerj^, 
and  to  cover  their  left  two  more  Japanese  battalions  took 
position  outside  the  Fa-ku-men — Hsio-min-tun  road.  The 
Russian  cavalry  which  had  been  visible  in  front  of  this  posi- 
tion all  day  drew  off  at  evening,  and  the  Japanese  decided  to 
make  a  night  attack  upon  their  bivouacs,  which  they  expected 
to  find  near  Man-chu-tun.  Concentrating  at  Ku-chia-tzu, 
the  attacking  force  advanced  at  nightfall  on  Man-chu-tun,  but 
failed  to  find  the  enemy.  In  the  absence  of  any  Japanese 
cavalry,  the  infantry  were  compelled  to  carry  out  their  own 
reconnaissances,  and  infantry  officers'  patrols  and  mounted 
Ciiinese  "  farmers "  were  sent  out  to  locate  the  Russian 
positions. 

*  1 6^  miles  north  of  Fakn-meu. 
t  100  miles  south  of  Fa*ku-men. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  3  a.ni.  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  20tli  II 
Muy   that  the   Russians   were   ascertained    to   be   situated   as 
follows : — The   main   body   at    Ta-shan-tzu ;    500   men   at   Ta 
Fang-shen ;  covering  party  at  Hsiao  Fang-shen. 

The  distance  from  Man-chu-tun  and  the  intervening  nullahs 
made  an  attack  under  cover  of  darkness  no  longer  possible ; 
still,  darkness  or  not,  the  Japanese  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive.  It  was  5  a.m.  before  the  head  of  the  column  entered 
Hsiao  Fang-shen,  which  the  Russians  had  vacated  in  the  night. 
Ta  FangHshen  was  also  untenanted,  but  Russian  scouts  were 
watching  it  from  the  surrounding  hills.  As  the  Japanese 
entered  Ta  Fang-shen  the  Russians  were  observed  advancing 
from  Ta-shan-tzu,  where  their  main  body  had  spent  the  night 
Doubtless  the  weakness  of  the  Japanese  as  they  entered 
Ta  Fang-shen — they  bad  only  five  companies  and  no  gims — 
was  plainly  evident  to  the  Russian  scouts,  and  emboldened  the 
Russians  to  attack.  Advancing,  in  an  estimated  strength  of 
2,000  sabres,  they  formed  a  line  enveloping  the  village  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  south  and  west,  and  dismounting  at  2,000 
yards  attacked  on  foot.  Their  advance  was  disorderly,  in  a 
stragglirjg  line  with  supports  in  rear,  and  they  opened  fire 
at  1,200  yards.  Good  cover  was  available  to  within  some 
700  yards  of  the  village,  sheltered  behind  the  walls  of  which 
the  Japanese  suffered  little  or  no  loss.  At  700  yards  the  cover 
ceiised,  and  the  Russians  commenced  to  advance  acro.ss  the 
open  ;  the  Japanese  let  them  come  within  600  yards  before  they 
stopped  them  with  a  heavy  tire,  which  drove  them  back  to 
shelter  with  severe  loss.  Those  Russians  who  could  ^ot  back 
to  their  horses  by  sheltered  ways,  while  those  who  could  not 
retire  further  without  exposure  remained  l)ehind  the  cover  they 
had  taken. 

The  Japanese  then  divided  their  fire,  some  continuing  to 
engage  the  men  who  were  behind  cover,  while  a  i>ortion  fired 
section  Tolleys  at  the  led  horses,  some  of  which  had  approached 
to  1,500  yarda  These  volleys  threw  the  led  horses  into  con- 
fusion, but  with  the  help  of  mounted  men  they  were  withdrawn 
out  of  range,  where  their  riders  joined  them  with  difficulty. 
The  action  ended  at  11  a.m.,  and  by  noon  there  were  no 
Russians  in  sight.  The  latter  lost  300  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Japanese  loss  was  insignificant.  No  artillery  was  employed 
against  the  village. 

The  Russians  appear  to  have  split  up  in  the  early  morning 
into  three  parties,  ihe  first  column  going  south  towards  fijsin- 
mio-tun,  the  second  south-east  towards  San-mien-chuan,  while 
the  third  remained  in  obsprvation  about  Ta-shan-tzn,  and  fought 
the  action  above  described.  Of  the  Japanese  line  of  com- 
munication troops  one  regiment  stationed  at  Ta-ku-chia-tzu 
had  meanwhile  taken  up  a  position  along  the  hills  west  of  that 
placCx  and  a  brigade  from  San-mien-chuan  had  occupied  thereby 
an  extensive  line  from  Knng-dm-tiin  along  the  hills  towards 
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Ta-ku-chia-tzu.  The  second  Russian  column  attacked  the 
Ta-ku-chia-tzu  regiment,  and  two  squadrons  succeeded  in 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  line,  and  cut  up  a  convoy  on  the 
road  between  Ta-ku-chia-tzu  and  San-mien-chuan,  burning  some 
twenty  or  thii*ty  Chinese  carts  with  stores.  The  first  Russian 
column  was  repulsed  by  the  line  of  the  San-mien-chuan  brigade 
in  spite  of  the  curtillery  fire  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  Id  ay  the  three  columns  assembled 
and  bivouack^  around  Hsiao-tai-tzu. 

At  1  p.m.  a  Japanese  divisional  cavalry  r^ment  (3  squadrons) 
joined  the  infantry  at  Ta  Fang-shen,  and  the  same  afternoon  the 
Cavaliy  Brigade  (8  squadrons)  reached  Ta-tun  after  a  march  of 
over  30  miles,  and  communication  was  established  between  the 
two  forces. 

t  Xaj.  I^  '^^f  ^^  course,  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  gauge  the 

Russian  intentions  for  the  21st,  but  they  determined  in  any  case 
to  attack  them  with  both  the  Cavalry  Brigade  and  the  Mixed 
Brigade.  The  former  therefore  advanced  along  the  Man-nen 
Ho,*  while  the  latter  followed  the  Hsin-min-tun  road.  On 
reaching  Ting-chia-fangnahen  the  cavalry  of  the  Mixed  Brigade 
met  three  Russian  squadrons,  before  'whom  tliey  retired, 
drawing  them  on  to  the  infantry  at  Ta-shan-tzu.  The  infantry 
fire  delivered  at  short  range  drove  the  Russian  cavalry  back 
on  Ting-chia-fangHshen,  whence  it  turned  north-west  to  the 
Kung-chu-tun — ^Ta-tun  road,  where  it  was  charged  and  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Cavalry  Brigade. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Cavahy  Brigade  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Mixed  Brigade  at  Ting-chia-fang-shen.  With  only  11  squadrons 
against  50.  the  Japanese  were  obviously  nnable  to  ascertain 
what  the  Russian  main  body  was  doing  on  this  day,  and  fearing 
that  if  they  went  on  south  the  Russians  might  slip  past  them 
and  get  away  north,  they  decided  to  remain  in  a  position  of 
readiness  at  Ting-chia-fang-shen,  pushing  patrols  forward  right 
and  left  of  the  Hsin-min-tun  road.  At  midnight,  21st/22nd 
May,  it  was  ascertained  that  after  feinting  all  along  the  line  of 
the  San-mien-chuan  brigade  the  Russians  had  withdrawn  north- 
westwards across  the  Mei-Iin  River  to  Ta-hsiu-shui-ho-tzu. 

The  losses  inflicted  on  this  and  the  previous  day  by  the  line 
of  communication  troops  are  estimated  at  300  killed  and 
wounded. 

id  Kay.  On  the  22nd  May  the  Japanese  Cavalry  Brigade  moved  all 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mei-lin  River  to  Fang-chia-tun 
keeping  touch  with  the  Russians  throughout  the  day  and 
interposing  between  them  and  Fa-ku-men.  They  bivouacked 
at  Fang-chia-tun,  while  the  Russians  remained  about  eight 
miles  further  west.  The  Mixed  Brigade  stayed  at  Ting-chia- 
fang-shen. 

On  the  23rd  May  the  Russians  made  a  wide  detour  into 

*  Not  shown  on  the  Map. 
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Mongolia,  passing  8  miles  west  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Japanese 
main  outpost  line  which  had  been  extended  to  intercept  them. 

So  ended  the  Russian  cavalry  reconnaissance. 

That,  with  a  loss  of  600  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  recon- 
naissance effected  its  object  of  locating  the  left  of  the  Japanese 
line  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  50  squadrons,  with 
guns,  unopposed  by  any  mounted  troops  (for  the  11  Japanese 
squadrons  only  came  in  touch  with  them  on  the  2l8t  May, 
did  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  more,  is  but  another  proof  of 
the  indifferent  quality  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  trained,  as 
they  are,  to  rely  primarily  upon  the  rifle.  From  Kang-ping  to 
Kung-chu-tun  is  not  more  than  45  miles,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  patrol  which  went  to  Hsin-min-tuii  (12  miles  south), 
Kung-chu-tun  wa«  the  furthest  point  reached  in  four  days,  i.e., 
18th  to  2l8t  May  inclusive.  The  Russians  were  unhampered 
by  any  baggage  train,  they  lived  on  the  country,  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  their  riding  round  or  even 
through  the  Japanese  infantry,  and  doing  all  the  damage  they 
pleased  to  the  convoys  on  the  roads  and  the  flotillas  of  junks 
on  the  Liao  River. 

The  cavalry  soldier's  first  weapon,  his  mobility,  was  sacrificed 
in  useless  attacks  against  infantry  in  position,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  information  which  could  have  been  easily^  got  by 
a  few  officers'  patrola 
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(26)  Third  Japanese  Army.— Operations  from  the 
11th  March  1905  to  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birrrece,  C.B.,  Liao-yang, 
3rd  October,  1903. 


Plate. 
Operations  4th  March  1905  to  end  of  war     -  -    Map  82. 


bhXar.  1.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  March  the  Third  Army  lay 

exhausted  along  the  lines  Wei-chu-hsi* — Wang-chen-chung — 
Lin-tiao-tun,  facing  the  railway  line,  while  the  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Russians  was  taken  up  by  the  fresher  divisions  of 
the  Fourth  and  First  Armies. 

AXar.  On  the  11th  March  the  divisions  again  faced  northwards 

and  occupied  the  line  Mo-chia-tzu  (D  7)t — Ta-ku-chia-tzu  (D  7) — 
Hsin-cheng-pu  (CJ  7),  in  order  from  right  to  left,  9th  Division, 
Ist  Division,  7th  Division,  thus  resuming  the  original  positions 
in  which  they  had  deployed  on  the  27th  February  in  the  battle 
of  Mukden. 

;h  ICar.  ^^  ^^   \^i\\  March  the  Army  occupied  cantonments  along 

the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  6),  as  shown  in  the  map, 
having  first  driven  a  Russian  rear  guard  from  the  Chu-chu  Shan 
(DG). 

The  force  engaged  in  the  latter  operation  consisted  of  five 
battalions  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries 
of  artillery,  one  company  of  engineers,  and  half  a  medical 
company,  all  of  the  9th  Division  now  reinforced  by  the  14th 
Reserve  Brigade ;  the  Russians  retired  across  the  Liao  Ho  (D  0) 
without  ofiering  any  serious  opposition. 

The  line  of  resistance  covering  the  cantonments  ran  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  6)  with  patrols  beyond  the 
river.  The  passage  at  Shih-fo-ssu  (C  7)  was  covered  by  a 
bridge-head. 

3.  The  main  supply  dep6t  of  the  Army  was  at  Tsai-ln-pii 
(C/D  7),  and  the  line  of  communication  continued  to  run  md 
Ma-shan-chia-tzuJ  to  Liao-yang.  During  this  halt  tl)e  drafts 
already  despatched  to  replace  the  losses  at  the  battle  of  Mukden 
joined  the  Array,  and  the  damaged  equipment  requiring  exten- 
sive repair,  as  well  as  the  special  winter  clothing,  was  collected 

*  See  Map  60,  squares  E  1  and  E  2.  \  See  Map  82. 

X  Map  60,  square  A  5,  86  miles  sonth-west  of  Mnkden. 
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at  Tsai-lu-pu  (C/D  7)  for  despatch  to  the  rear.  Experimental 
water-carts  and  boiler-carts  were  also  issued. 

4.  The  system  of  reinforcement  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 
When  a  battle  is  imminent,  estimates  of  the  probable  losses  are 
telegraphed  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  territorial  divisions  in 
Japan,  and  drafts  are  despatched  from  the  depdts  so  as  to  reach 
the  Army  immediately  after  the  battle.  In  this  case  some  of 
the  drafts  actually  arrived  and  joine<i  the  fighting  line  during 
the  progress  of  the  battle ;  but  the  losses  so  far  exceeded  the 
estimate  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  next  advance  that  the 
ranks  were  filled  up  to  their  full  establishment. 

5.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  to  push  out  what  they  ISth  ICax 
call  an  "  advanced  guard  "  in  front  of  their  general  line  of  out- 
posts, and  on  the  18th  March  such  an  advanced  detachment  (one 
regiment  of  infantry,  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  batteries 

of  artillery,  and  a  company  of  engineers)  was  sent  forward  to 
Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5). 

The  two  independent  cavalry  brigades  had  reached  the  line  21st  ICai 
Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)— Chang-tu  Fu  (F  3)  by  the  2l8t  March, 
and  subsequently  came  into  collision  with  Russian  cavalry  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  that  line  ;  to  support  them  the  lio-kua- 
tzu-yen  (E  5)  detachment  sent  forward  on  the  2nd  April,  one  sn^  Apr. 
battalion  to  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)  and  one  battalion  with  a  troop 
of  cavalry  to  Chang-tu  Fu. 

6.  In  the  meantime  cavalry  patrols  and  staff  officers  from  9th  Apr. 
the  Third  Army  had  carefully  reconnoitred  the  country  up   to 

the  line  of  Fa-ku-men  (C  4)  and,  on  the  9th  April,  the  Army 
b^an  to  move  by  successive  divisions  from  right  to  left  into  the 
cantonment  areas  shown  in  the  map  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liao  Ho  (D  6). 

The  movement  was  completed  by  the  arrival  of  Army  head-  19ih  Ape 
quarters  at  A-chi-niu-lu-pu-tzu  (D  6)  on  the  19th  April. 

The  new  cautonments  were  on  higher  and  drier  soil,  and 
the  water  was  much  purer  than  in  the  villages  of  the  Idao 
plain. 

7.  The  main  supply  depdt  of  the  Army  was  now  established 
at  Hung-shan-tzn  (D  6)  on  the  Liao  Ho,  and  provisions  came 
up  in  junks  from  Ying-kou ;  this  was  the  commencement  of  the 
use  of  the  river  line,  which  has  since  played  such  a  great  part 
in  the  supply  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Manchurian  Armies. 

The  Tsai-lu-pu  (C/D  7)  line  was  abandoned,  and,  in  addition 
t')  the  river,  a  line  was  established  from  San-tai-tzu  (D  7)  on 
the  railway  to  Hung-ehan-tzu  (D  6). 

8.  Turning  one  moment  to  the  operations  of  the  two 
independent  cavalry  brigades,  it  would  appear  that  the  Russians, 
who  had  retreated  in  all  haste  after  their  defeat  at  Mukden, 
realized  at  the  end  of  March  that  the  pursuit  was  not  being 
pressed,  and  began  to  send  their  mounted  troops  southwards 
again. 
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21st  Xar.  The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  which  had  reached  Chin-chia-tan 
(D  3)  on  the  2l8t  March  was  proceeding  along  the  Ta-hna  (E  1) 
road,  when  at  Pao-li-tun  (E  2)  it  came  in  contact  with  some  ten 
Russians  squadrons  with  a  battery,  moving  south. 

4/tb,  Apr.  After  a  short  resistance  at  the  northern  end  of  the  viUage. 

the  Japanese  brigade  retired  on  Chin-chia-ton  (D  3),  where  on 
the  4th  April  it  successfully  repulsed,  with  the  support  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Third  Army  from  Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5)  the 
attack  of  a  large  Russian  force  estimated  at  twenty  squadrons 
with  artillery  and  machine  guns.  The  Russian  main  force 
withdrew  to  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2).  Similarly  the  1st  Cavalry 
Brigade  had  advanced  from  Chang-tu  Fu  (F  3)  on  the  Feng-hua 
(F 1)  road,  and  on  the  8rd  April  had  occupied  Tzu-liu-shu  (F  2), 
driving  out  a  troop  of  Russian  cavalry. 

5th  Apr.  9.  On  the  5th  April,  some  five  or  six  Russian  squadrons 

supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  passed  the  cavalry  brigade 
outposts,  but  were  repulsed. 

8th  Apr.  O^  ^^^  ^^^  Apiil  the  Russians  came  on  in  force  with  some 

ten  squadrons,  one  brigade  of  infantry,  and  guns,  and  forced 
the  Japanese  to  retreat  hastily  on  Chang-tu  Fu  (F  3)  where  the 
Ho-kua-tzu-yen  (E  5)  battalion  had  established  itself. 

9th  Apr.  1^0.  On  the  9th  April  the  Russians  passed  on  to  Chang-tu 

Fu  (F  3),  where  there  was  some  %hting,  and  on  the  l()th  April, 
sent  a  detachment  as  far  as  Ma-cheng-tai  (F  4),  but  on  the 

11th  Apr.  llih  April  the  main  body  withdrew  northwards,  leaving  a 
few  squadrons  in  touch  with  the  Japanese  cavalry  al^ut 
Chang-tu  Fu. 

11.  Meanwhile  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  had  withdrawn 
from  Chin-ehia-tun  (D  3)  across  the  Liao  Ho  (D  2)  to  Liu-chia- 
tun  (D  3),  leaving  a  detachment  with  two  companies  of  infantry 
ISth  Apr.  at  San-chia-tzu  (D  3).  On  the  night  of  15th  April  these  two 
com])anies  attacked  the  Russian  cavalry  at  San-yen-ching  (D  3) 
IMh  Apr.  mid  drove  them  back  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  16th  April 
a  large  Russian  force  (estimated  at  twenty  squadrons  with  gwnss 
attacked  San-chia-tzu  (D  3).  but  without  success,  and  in  the 
tn^ening,  >^ithHrew  northwards. 

The  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  had  re-crossed  the  river 
iXM)perated  from  the  direction  of  Liang-chia-tzu  (D  3),  and 
iUibsoquently  re-occupied  Chiu-chia-tun  (D  3),  where  it  estab- 
Unh^l  its  head-quarters,  reconnoitring  the  Ta-hua  (E  1)  road, 
whili^  a  dotaohment  at  Ldu-cbia-tzu  (D  2/3)  searched  the  left 
tvAwk  of  the  Liao  Ho  (D  2). 

\i  Aoocpting  the  above  Japanese  estimates  of  the  Russian 
iikMiM^'^^  two  points  come  prominently  forward,  firstly,  the 
k^4iUi^^U^\v  iu  numbers  of  the  Japanese  cavalry,  and,  secondly, 
tfh«^  \ib>m  v»l  w>t4>rprise  of  the  Russian  mounted  troops ;  an 
^A;v*>i^vJ  vilU^  appears  to  have  drawn  these  so-called  cavalry. 
Ukii  Ik  laa^uei.  iuto  an  unsuccessful  dismounted  attack,  after 
w  hioh  t-hdv  u»p^»ear  to  have  "  withdrawn  northwards." 
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13.  At  the  end  of  April  the  Third  Army  moved  up  to  the 
line  Kang-ping-hsien  (C  3) — Chin-chia-tun  (D  3)  and  the  divisions 
occupied  the  areas  shown  on  the  map,  in  which  they  remained 

till  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  The  movement  was  com-  5th  Hay 
pleted  on  the  5th  May,  when  Army  head-quarters  reached 
Fa-ku-men  (C  4).  The  7th  Division  pushed  an  advanced  guard 
to  Ssu-tzu-yueh  (C  2),  while  the  9th  Division  maintained  a 
detachment  of  three  battalions  and  a  company  of  engineers  with 
the  2nd  Cavabry  Brigade  at  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2). 

The  Army  was  supplied  in  its  new  cantonments  from  the 
river  at  Tung-chian^-kou  (D  4)  and  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4),  while 
the  San-tai-tzu  (D  7)— Hung-shan-tzu  (D  6)-Fa-ku-men  (0  4) 
line  was  replaced  by  a  line  from  Tieh-ling  (E  6)  to  Fa-ku-men. 

14.  From  the  beginning  of  May  the  Russian  cavalry  were 
active  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Army,  and  infantry  were 
reported  at  Ta-hua  (E  1)  and  also  north  of  Liao-yang-wo-peng 
(C  1),  towards  which  point  the  mass  of  cavalry  seemed  to  be 
collecting. 

This  movement  culminated  in  Mishchenko's  raid  of  the 
15th  to  the  24th  May,  already  reported,*  and  from  the  latter 
date  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  had  been  hurriedly  brought 
across  from  Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2)  to  oppose  him,  remained  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  Army. 

15.  On  the  15th  June  the  15th  Reserve  Brigade  occupied  a  ISth  Jna 
position  on  the  Hsin-min-tun  (A  7) — Fa-ku-men  (C  4)  road, 

17  miles  south-west  of  Fa-ku-men. 

Bridges  connecting  the  7th  and  9th  Divisions  were  com- 
pleted at  Lien-hsia-kou  (D  3)  on  the  20th  M&y>  and  on  the 
1st  June,  the  Ist  Cavalry  Brigade  joined  the  Third  Army  and 
took  up  a  position  between  the  7th  and  9th  Divisions,  covering 
a  small  front  of  more  than  four  miles,  with  head-quarters  at 
Kai-wo-chi  (C  8). 

16.  On  the  8th  June  a  conference  of  generals  commanding.  8th  Jium. 
divisions  assembled  at  Fa-ku-men  (C  4),  at  which  I  have  no 

doubt  the  decision  of  the  Manchurian  Head-Qucurters  was  made 
known,  that  the  Armies  would  remain  in  their  present  positions 
till  after  the  rainy  season. 

A  very  strong  line  of  almost  continuous  trenches  and  redoubts 
was  now  made  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Army,  from 
Ma-jTuan-tun  (C  3)  by  Hsiao-pu-wo-peng  (C  3),  Sw-ho-pu 
(C  2),  Lu-chia-tzu  (D  2),  to  half-a-mile  east  of  Chin-chia-tun 
(D  3).  The  elaboration  of  this  line  afforded  instruction  to  the 
younff  soldiers,  as  well  as  forming  a  line  of  resistance. 

The  troops  were  further  occupied  in  improving  the  com- 
munications, in  anticipation  of  the  rainy  season,  and  in  making 
their  quarters  sanitary,  a  point  to  which  the  utmost  import- 
ance was  attached.     The  small  percentage  of  sick,  which  never 
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the  Army,  where  the  whole  Cavalry  Division  as  well  as  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  7th  Division  came  under  Major- 
General  Akiyama's  command.  This  mounted  force  was  sub- 
sequently strengthened  in  August  by  the  new  17th  Cavalry 
Kegiment  as  well  as  by  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the  new  14th 
Division.  A  detachment  of  the  1st  Division  replaced  the  Ist 
Cavalry  Brigade  at  Kai-wo-chi  (C  3).  The  safety  of  the  left 
flank  was  thus  assured  against  any  further  raids,  for  Major- 
General  Akiyama  covered  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  strip 
of  Mongolia,  which  marks  the  Chinese  encroachments  on 
the  so-called  deserts,  and  thus  necessitated  a  wide  turning 
movement  by  any  Russian  raid,  through  country  incapable  of 
supporting  more  than  five  hundred  men  and  horses  without 
a  supply  train. 

20.  The  Third  Army  was  strengthened  in  August  by  the  IWhAi 
arrival  of   the  newly-raised  14th  Division,  which  arrived  by 
march-route  from  Mukden  on  the  16th  and  following  days,  the 
movement  being  completed  on  the  22nd. 

The  new  division  occupied  quarters  in  the  villages  west  of 
Fa-ku-men  (C  4),  with  head-quarters  at  Kung-chu-ling  (C  4). 

21.  I  have  shown  on  the  plate  the  lines  of  supply  of  the 
Third  Army.  Briefly  the  river  posts  supplied  the  Army  with 
food,  while  Tieh-ling  (E  6)  supplied  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
ordnance  stores,  and  personnel  marched  up  from  Mukden. 

22.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Third  Army  was 
in  a  position  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  ended,  i,e.,  by 
the  middle  of  August :  the  ranks  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  recruits  were  trained  and  many  of  them  blooded  on  the 
outpost  line ;  the  horses  were  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
material  in  first-rate  order. 

23.  I  am  informed  that  fifty  days'  supplies  were  in  hand  at 
the  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4)  depdt,  and  material  for  a  light  tram- 
way line  was  ready  there,  the  line  being  already  laid  as 
far  as  Chin-chia-tun  (D  3),  and  the  embankment  prepared  to 
Pa-pao-tun  (D/E  2) 

Preparations  had  also  been  made  for  joining  Hsin-min- 
tun  (A  7)  with  Fa-ku-men  (C  4)  and  Hsiao-ta-tzu  (D  4)  by 
light  railway,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter  section  was  already 
laid. 

That  supply  would  have  been  very  costly  after  leaving  this 
river,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  was  quite  possible. 

Finally,  the  health  of  the  troops  was  excellent,  and  their 
spirits  had  never  been  higher. 
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When  satisfied  od  these  points  the  advanced  reconnoitring 
detachment  signalled  back  to  the  Commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  disembarked  a  detachment  of  marines  to 
cover  the  landing.  Alkova  was  seized  with  panic,  and  con- 
flagrations were  seen  here  and  there,  the  result  of  our 
bombardment. 

The  transports  now  approGu^hed  to  within  1,000  yards  from 
the  beach  and  the  disembarkation  began  (9  a.m.).  Each  infantry 
transport  took  about  two  hours  to  discharge  its  load,  all  the 
ships  working  simultaneously.  The  infantry  all  landed  first 
and  the  foremost  parties  pushed  forward  a  strong  screen  of 
scouts.     At  11.30  a.m.  the  last  party  had  left  the  ships. 

The  3rd  Battalion  51st  Regiment  now  relieved  the  naval 
covering  parties,  and  the  1st  Battalion  51st  Regiment  pushed 
inland.  The  scouts  seized  the  telegraph  ofiice  at  Alkova ;  news 
came  that  a  hostile  force  was  advancing  from  Alexandrovski. 
One  brigade  of  the  expeditionary  force*  (which  consisted  of  the 
13th  Division)  now  pushed  forward  towards  Alexandrovski; 
the  other,  with  which  I  was,  to  RuikovskL  The  city  of 
Rnikovski  was  occupied  without  the  slightest  resistance  on 
the  27th  July.  It  is  bard  to  understand  why  the  enemy  left 
it  Some  few  works  had  been  put  up,  but  the  gaiTison  fled 
when  we  approached. 

Why  did  the  enemy  surrender  so  early  ? 

It  is  diflicult  to  say,  but  the  following  reasons  are  probably 
correct: — 

(1)  Geneiul   lipanov   as  commander-in-chief  was  not  be- 

loved by  those  under  him,  and  was  an  inefficient 
commander. 

(2)  The  army  was  composed  of  imperfectly  trained  soldiers. 

(3)  Our  appearance  was  altogether  unexpected. 

(4)  The  officers  were  too  negligent     Cfeneral  Lipanov  was 

once  a  lawyer,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  military  matter&  The  officers  did  not  obey  him, 
and  all  harmony  was  lost 

The  enemy's  force  numbered  altogether  some  8,000,  of  whom 
about  half  were  convicts^  and  had  been  induced  to  serve  by  a 
reduction  of  their  sentences.  They  wore  khaki  clothing  and 
caps  with  a  silver  cross  as  a  badge.  They  used  bayonets  like 
our  (Japanese;  model,  1885  (18  Meiji),  carried  single  loading 
rifles  and  100  rounds  per  man  in  belts  (bandoliers?).  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  not  determined  to  fight,  but  merely 
wished  to  gain  their  freedom;  besides,  their  traimng  was 
practically  riU. 

We  marched  very  hard  the  next  few  days  (some  20  miles 
being  covered  each  march),  but  met  with  no  resistance— in  fact, 
we  wondered  what  we  had  come  for.  Ruikovski  was  taken  on 
the  27th,  and  one  cavalzy  raiment  pursued  the  enemy.  The 
soathem  (aic)  army  retired  after  the  taking  of  the  place.    Many 
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temporarily  fortified  points  had  been  constructed  along  the 
coast  from  Ruikovski  southward,  but  none  were  held. 

The  natives  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  coming  of  our 
army,  but  had  no  intention  of  resisting  us.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  some  sentries,  a  few  natives  attacked  an  outpost  one 
night  because  we  held  some  of  them  as  hostages.  The  popula- 
tion north  of  Ruikovski  is  scanty,  llie  sea  round  the  coasts 
is  stormy,  especially  in  September.  From  November  until  the 
spring  it  is  frozen.  The  isla'nd  is  well  wooded,  mostly  pine 
woods.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  the  peaks  are  generally  not  more 
than  1,800  to  2,400  feet  high.  The  water  supply  is  good.  There 
are  two  main  roads  leading  to  the  capital,  about  18  feet  wide. 
Troops  cannot,  as  a  rule,  move  ofi  the  roads,  since  the  wet 
ground  impedes  movement.  There  is  much  reclaiming  of 
ground  going  on,  and  cultivation  is  abundant.  Trout  and 
salmon  abound.  Coal  is  found  in  the  river  beds ;  we  found  it 
wherever  we  went.  Cattle  and  horses  are  in  good  condition. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  In  July  the  thermometer  averaged  about 
86°  Fahr.  by  day ;  the  mornings  and  evenings  were  cool.  We 
wore  winter  clothing.  Flies  plagued  us  greatly.  There  were 
no  mosquitoes  in  the  houses,  but  many  in  the  woods;  they 
tormented  us  on  the  march.  According  to  the  natives,  snow 
begins  to  fall  in  October  and  melts  in  ApriL  The  natives, 
caUed  Oiliaks,  are  yellow  skinned,  and  resemble  the  Chinese. 
They  are  of  a  kindly  disposition,  but  hate  the  Russians.  They 
reside  in  very  rough  dwellings  by  the  coast,  and  live  by  fishing. 
In  summer  they  store  up  quanties  of  sun-dried  fish  for  their 
winter  food  supply. 

I  (lecturer)  was  on  board  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha's  "  Awa 
Maru"  and  can  only  describe  what  took  place  on  her.  She 
carried  one  battalion  (gross  tonnage  6,329).  Each  transport 
had  two  or  three  lighters  with  their  owners,  and  a  number  of 
coolies,  good  rowers.  These  had  all  been  brought  from  Japan. 
When  the  disembarkation  began,  the  boats  from  the  men-of-war 
were  sent  round  to  the  transports,  and  helped  to  disembark  the 
troops.  The  lighters  were  about  9  feet  broad  and  36  feet  long, 
and  carried  100  men;*  only  the  coolies  rowed;  the  soldiers 
being  ordered  to  remain  concealed  in  the  boats  without  moving. 
Ten  launches  towed  the  lighters  as  far  as  they  could.  The  tide 
being  spring  tide,  there  was  no  necessity  for  wading. 

Note  by  Captain  Yate. 

Regarding  the  tonnage  of  the  "  Awa  Maru,"  she  must  have 
carried  large  supplies  of  horses  or  stores  in  addition.  The 
Japanese  allowed  1^  tons  per  man  for  the  voyage  from.  Japan  to 
Manchuria,  and  transports  of  some  1,800  tons  took  a  battalion. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  that  the  cavalry  pursued  the  enemy 
to  Ruikovski,  and  had  some  fighting.  He  did  not  mention  the 
main  body  as  having  encountered  the  enemy. 

♦  The  boats  carried  20  each.— 0.  Y. 
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(28)  Russian  Notes  on  Japanese  Tactics. 

Ck)MPiLED  from  a  captured  Russian  document,  by  Major  C.  M. 
Crawford,  5th  Gurkhas,  and  dated  Manchuria,  6th  July  1905. 


Notes  on  Japanese  Tactics  b}'  Major-General  Kartsev, 
Commanding  the  Mixed  Caucasian  Cossack  Division.* 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  troops  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Careful  and  strict  performance  of  outpost  duties. 

2.  A   quiet    and    noiseless    advance   when    assuming    the 

offensive. 

3.  Precautions,  when  in  action,  to  guard  against  surprise. 

4.  Quick  decision  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  points  to  which  we  should  pay  particular  attention  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  BeconnoUring  Duty — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  things  should  be 
reconnoitred  besides  merely  the  enemy's  position — ^the  general 
features  of  the  country  should,  in  particular,  be  carefully 
observed.  Reconnaissances  should  be  pushed  home  as  far  as 
possible  against  the  front  and  round  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
line^care  being  taken  to  avoid  being  cut  off*.  When  the  enemy's 
patrols  are  encountered  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  them ;  more 
importance  should  be  attached  to  fulfllling  the  particular 
mission  on  which  one  has  been  sent.  It  is  preferable  to  try 
and  decoy  the  enemy  into  an  ambush,  and  every  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  of  getting  to  dose  quarters  with  cold 
steely  as  hand-to-hand  fighting  is  the  weak  point  of  Japanese 
cavalry. 

The  outpost  line  must  always  be  ready  to  fight  at  a 
moment's  notice — as  laid  down  in  Field  Service  B^ulations 
— and  under  no  circumstances  is  retreat  permissible.  All 
outpost  duties  must  be  strictly  performed,  especially  at  night. 
Reports  should  not  be  sent  by  a  single  orderly;  not  only  is 
there  a  chance  of  his  being  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  but  he 
may  also  be  set  upon  by  Chinese,  who  are  hostilely  disposed 
towards  us. 

The  line  of  piquets  should  be  thrown  out  as  £gu:  from  the 
main  body  as  possible. 

2.  The  following  points  should  be  reToembered  with  regwrd  to 

Toustics — 
(a)  Against  the  Enemy's  Cavalry — ^The  Japanese  cavalry 
has  hitherto  tried  to  avoid  shock  tactics  against  our  Cossack 
cavalry  ;  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  has  charged  have  been 
when  deling  with  very  small  detachments.  In  future,  there- 
fore, when  enooontering  the  enemy's  cavalry  it  will  be  advisable 

*  The  original  was  captnrttd  by  the  Japanese  at  Liao-yang-wo-peng. 
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to  conceal  your  strength,  and  to  entice  them  to  approach  to 
close  quarters,  when  shock  tactics  can  be  employed. 

An  advance  in  deep  colunms  against  Japanese  cavalry  is  not 
recommended ;  it  will  be  better  in  most  cases  to  keep  the  main 
body  under  cover  until  the  enemy  advances  sufficiently  near  to 
render  a  charge  possible.  As  many  prisoners  as  possible  should 
be  taken. 

(6)  Against  the  Enemy's  Infantry. — ^If  the  enemy's  infaniay 
is  takken  by  surprise,  a  sudden  cavalry  charge  will  undoubtedly 
be  successful,  in  order  to  effect  a  surprise  the  following  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

(1)  The  real  strength  of  the  force  should  be  concealed  from 

the  enemy  as  long  as  possible. 

(2)  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  out  of  effective  range  of 

the  enemy's  infantry. 

(3)  Endeavour    should    be    made    to   entice    the    enemy's 

infantry  away  from  the  point  which  it  is  intended 
to  attack. 

(4)  Foggy   weather  or  darkness  should  be  taken  advan- 

tage of 

(5)  Retirements  in  front  of  the  enemy's  infantry  should  be 

carried  out  in  extended   order,  so  as  to  minimi;9e 


3.  Dismorjmted  Service — 

During  this  war  our  cavalry  has  very  frequently  fought 
dismounted;  this  has  often  been  rendered  necessary  because 
the  ground  was  not  sufficiently  open  for  mounted  action.  Dis- 
mounted service  should  be  employed  rationally,  as  circumstances 
demand.  Should  the  enemy's  cavalry  adopt  dismounted  action, 
or  should  his  infantry  be  encoimtered,  our  cavalry  must  not 
hesitate  to  fight  on  foot  also. 

According  to  the  experience  gained  by  our  troops,  there  is 
nothing  much  to  fear  from  Japanese  infantry  fire  as  regards 
quality ;  having  plenty  of  ammimition,  they  are  able  to  lire  a 
great  deal  On  the  defence,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  advance  to  within  600  yards,  and  then  to 
overwhelm  him  with  a  hail  of  bullets ;  the  moral  effect  of  this 
will  be  very  great. 

When  firing  at  long  ranges  the  target  must  be  a  large 
one,  such  as  an  encampment,  barracks,  or  reserves  in  close 
order.  Even  against  such  an  objective  it  is  useless  to  fire 
unless  the  range  is  accurately  known ;  otherwise  the  only 
result  will  be  a  waste  of  ammunition,  and  the  exposure  of 
our  position  to  the  enemy,  which  will  call  down  a  heavy 
hostile  fire,  more  particularly  from  the  enemy's  artillery. 
During  this  war  the  terrific  and  powerful  effect  of  artillery  fire 
has  iD^en  most  marked.  Consequently,  troops  should  not  be 
exposed  unless  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself. 
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(29)  A  Russian  Study  of  Japanese  Tactics. 


Translation  of  Instructions  issued  by  General  Kuropatkin 
to  the  Russian  troops,  forwarded  by  Major  C.  M.  Crawford, 
5th  Gurkhas,  Manchuria,  5th  July  1905. 

A, — UUL-Jighting  and  Attacks* 

The  attack  of  the  Japanese  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
waves,  and  they  never  relax  their  efforts  by  day  or  night.  If 
the  enemy's  front  is  narrow,  they  seek  to  outflank  it;  if 
extended,  to  pierce  it.  Their  movements  are  usually  carried 
out  under  cover  of  night,  and  are  followed  by  an  assault  on  the 
particular  portion  of  the  position  selected  for  attack. 

When  attacking  a  flank  they  invariably  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  against  the  front  of  the  position :  it  is  very  necessary, 
tberetore,  to  make  bold  and  careful  reconnaissances  in  order  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  feigned  attack. 

A  characteristic  of  tactics  of  the  Japanese  in.  the  hills  is 
that  they  advance  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  a  very  narrow 
front  and  carefully  avoid  valleys.  They  generally  attack  our 
positions  from  a  flank. 

These  would  seem  the  best  tactics  to  pursue  in  the  mountains 
of  Manchuria. 

If  the  Japanese  And  it  absolutely  necessary  to  inarch  along 
a  valley  they  wait  until  night  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  mountain  artillery  moves  in  considerable 
numbers  and  with  great  rapidity  in  the  mountaina  The 
mountain  guns  always  keep  pace  with  the  infantry,  and  are 
often  boldly  pushed  forward  to  positions  on  our  flanks  or  even 
within  our  Ime  of  defence.  C!ompared  with  the  Russian  field 
guns  the  Japanese  mountain  guns  are  greatly  inferior — both  in 
rapidity  of  fire  and  in  mobility  over  flat  country.  They  have, 
however,  achieved  considerable  successes  at  times  over  our 
batteries  by  rapidly  changing  their  positions  and  taking  up 
new  and  better  ones.  The  Japanese  show  considerable  skill 
in  these  movements,  and  they  appear  to  have  some  special 
equipment  that  enables  them  to  move  so  rapidly.  Moreover, 
their  guns  very  soon  come  into  action  on  positions  captured 
frx>m  ufl,  and  thus  afiord  invaluable  support  to  their  inlieuitry, 
enabling  them  to  retain  what  they  have  won. 

B. — Tactics  in  FUU  Cawntry. 

The  Japanese  are  in  the  habit  of  making  separate  and 
independent  attacks  on  each  of  the  various  portions  of  our 
positions :  the  operations  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  night     For 

•  The  dooaznent  from  which  this  traiislation  was  made  was,  amongst 
others,  captm^  after  the  battle  of  Mukden. 
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example :  On  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  September  1904 
they  attacked  the  heights  near  EuHshu-tzu  village.* 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  and  30th  they  attacked  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  Dowgolbayaf  and  a  temple  to  the  east. 

At  daybreak  on  the  Ist  October  1904  they  captured 
Han-to-hai  hill^  ftnd  on  the  3rd  October  they  seized  some 
heights  and  a  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  hill. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  directly  the  positions  had  been 
captured,  the  Japanese  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the 
Russian  trenches  in  the  neighbourhood,  tifius  clearing  the  ground 
for  further  action. 

In  making  attacks  the  Japanese  usuallv  deliver  the  assault 
just  before  dawn,  so  as  to  be  in  possession  of  the  place  by 
sunrisa  During  the  day  they  strengthen  the  position  to  the 
utmost. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  the 
Japanese  make  one  or  more  false  attacks  before  delivering  the 
real  one.  These  feints  are  supported  by  heavy  artillery  fire. 
Sometimes  the  real  assault  is  delivered  under  cover  of  a  general 
attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  main  object  of  these  false 
attacks  appears  to  be  to  entice  the  enemy's  reserves  away  from 
the  real  point  to  be  assailed.  For  example :  On  the  11th  and 
18th  August  1904  they  made  false  attacks  on  the  3rd  Siberian 
Army  Corps  and  on  the  same  day  delivered  a  vigorous  attack 
in  force  on  the  10th  Army  CJorps  at  San-ping.  On  the  27th 
and  28th  September  1904  they  made  a  demonstration  against 
the  10th  Army  Corps,  and  on  the  following  day  they  attacked 
the  17th  Army  Corps.  Again,  on  the  30th  September  they 
threatened  the  1st  and  17th  Army  Corps  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  following  day  they  delivered  a  sevei-e  attack  on  the  10th 
Army  Corpa  In  the  attack  the  Japanese  advance  by  successive 
fractions  of  an  extended  line :  their  supports  follow  similarly 
extended,  100  to  150  yards  in  rear. 

When  in  close  order  formations  under  artillery  fire  the 
Japanese  deploy  at  once. 

For  example,  during  the  fighting  near  Shan-lan-tzu  on  the 
3rd  October  1904  some  of  our  shells  burst  over  a  column  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  battalions.  To  our  surprise  they  extended 
so  smoothly  and  so  rapidly  that  in  one  minute  the  whole  column 
had  deployed.  An  hour  afterwards  a  number  of  scattered 
groups  of  infantry  appeared  from  some  trees  close  by.  They 
doubled  forward  to  some  bundles  of  kaoliang  stalks  piled 
along  their  front,  and  there  lay  down.  Very  soon  they  stood 
up  arid  ran  forward  again,  each  man  carrying  a  bundle  of  the 
millet,  and  lay  down  again  some  distance  further  on.  In  this 
manner,  by  successive  rushes,  they  succeeded  in   reaching  the 

*  See  Yol.  I.,  page  530. 

t  If,  as  appears  probable,  the  dates  are  given  acGording  to  the  Bossian 
calendar,  this  is  San-kaai-shih  Shan;  the  accoont  of  the  attack  is  in 
Vol.  L.  pp.  633-42. 

J  Probably  Sau-tao-kang-tzu,  Vol.  I.,  pa^e  501. 
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banks  of  the  Sha  Ho.  There  they  opened  out  to  fifty  or  sixty 
paces  interval  between  men,  and  hid  behind  natural  cover  or 
behind  the  bundles  of  millet  stalks  that  they  had  brought  with 
them. 

They  appeared  at  first  to  be  lying  still,  but  after  careful 
observation  we  perceived  that  they  were  engaged  in  making 
trenches,  and  very  soon  these  were  all  connected  up,  and  a  long 
line  of  trench  was  formed,  which  they  defended  obstinately. 

By  this  skilful  method  of  advance  the  Japanese  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  their  main  body  to  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
Putilov  Hill  without  attracting  our  attention ;  fortunately  we 
then  discovered  them  from  the  position  of  the  33rd  Eletski 
Infantry  Regiment  and  brought  an  effective  fire  to  bear. 

On  the  4th  October  1904  we  observed  that  about  half  a 
Japanese  battalion  hsA  assembled  in  a  trench  that  we  had 
previously  abandoned,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
33rd  Eletski  Regiment.  Here  they  hid  themselves  for  about 
half-an-hour.  Parties  of  them  then  extended  right  and  left 
of  the  trench,  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  began  to  dig ;  by 
evening  their  trenches  extended  from  Sha-ho-pu  villa^  to 
San-tao-kang-tzu  hill. 

We  once  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  watching  an  advance 
made  by  the  Japanese  against  the  front  of  the  position  held  by 
the  36th  Orlovski  Infantry  Regiment.  They  attacked  in  widely 
extended  skirmishing  order.  The  firing  line  advanced  at  the 
double  for  a  short  distance,  lay  down  and  commenced  to  dig. 
Notwithstanding  our  extremely  heavy  fire,  they  again  doubled 
forward,  giving  up  their  half -constructed  trenches,  and  began  to 
dig  new  ones.  The  sup{K)rts  then  doubled  forward  and  occupied 
the  first  trenches  and  completed  them.  When  the  firing  line 
advanced  from  the  second  line  of  trenches  these  were  occupied 
by  the  supports,  and  the  reserves  then  moved  up  into  the  first 
line  of  trench.  The  advance  continued  by  successive  rushes  in 
this  manner. 

The  Japanese  make  a  very  careful  reconnaissance  of  ground 
over  which  it  is  intended  to  attack.  On  the  30th  September  we 
could  very  clearly  discern  their  various  reconnoitring  parties 
from  Shfljig-lan-tzu  village.  At  10  a.m.  a  patrol  of  about 
30  infantry  appeared  near  Huang-hua-tien  village,  and  shortly 
afterwards  an  individual  soldier  crept  down  quite  close  to  our 
firing  line,  keeping  well  under  cover  and  making  careful  obser- 
vations. Some  men  of  the  patrol  in  rear  then  intentionally 
showed  themselves,  fired  a  few  volleys  at  our  lines  and  hid 
themselves  again,  eWdently  in  order  to  divert  our  attention, 
and  to  allow  the  scout  to  reconnoitre  without  being  disturbed. 
This  went  on  all  that  day  until  5  p.nL 

The  Japanese  artillery  almost  invariably  opens  fire  after  that 
of  the  enemy. 

They  utilize  their  infantry  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to 
locate  the  positiona  of  his  batteries.  They  then  fix  the  podtions 
of  their  own  guns  accordingly — usually  by  night. 
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They  are  very  particular  in  providing  cover  for  their  gons, 
even  if  they  are  concealed  from  view  behind  a  village  or  wood. 

The  Japanese  artillery  concentrates  its  fire  first  on  the 
enemy's  batteries,  secondly  on  the  troops,  ammunition  wagons, 
&C.,  in  reserve,  and  finally  upon  the  ground  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  position,  in  order  to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  sent  up.* 

They  occasionally  cease  firing  for  a  short  time  and  then 
re-open  fire  with  renewed  energy.  These  pauses  in  the  fire  are 
apparently  to  make  us  believe  that  we  have  got  the  true  range, 
and  have  caused  them  damage.  During  the  cessation  of  fire 
the  gun  crews  all  take  cover  under  shelters  or  in  a  trench. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  hit 
villages,  hills,  &c.,  at  almost  the  first  shot,  that  the  Japanese 
batteries  are  provided  with  excellent  maps. 

The  Japanese  infantry  fire  is,  as  a  rule,  wild,  but  it  is 
superior  in  rapidity  to  ours.  The  Japanese  infantry  does  not 
hesitate  to  make  night  attacks,  and  in  these  cases  they  make 
great  use  of  hand-grenades.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
bravery  and  activity  of  the  Japanese  soldiers ;  the  latter  is 
doubtless  due  chiefly  to  their  light  equipment  and  to  their 
natural  fondness  for  the  offensive. 

*  Vide  accoont  of  capture  of  203*Metre  Hill  in  Diary  of  the  Siege  of 
Port  Arthnr.^O.  N.  0.,  page  401. 
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(80)  RuBsian  Notes  on  the  Japanese  Foroes. 


Translation  of  a  Paper  found  in  the  Russian  Lines  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  forwarded  by  Captain 
J.  B.  Jaudine,  D.S.O.,  5th  Lancers^  Yen-tai  Colliery, 
Manchuria,  8th  February  1905. 


The  following  statement  was  found  among  the  papers  taken 
from  the  Russians  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho.  It 
seems  to  have  been  distributed  to  each  battalion  in  addition  to 
several  other  statements  concerning  the  forces,  organization,  and 
uniforms  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

It  has  been  translated  from  Russian  into  Japanese,  and  from 
Japanese  into  English  by  Japanese  interpretersw 


THE  TACTICS  AND  WAR  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  ARMY. 

77ie  Appearance  a/nd  Oharacteristics  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

The  soldier  is  short  and  his  physical  development  is 
imperfect,  but  he  has  a  healthy -looking  frame,  and  though  a 
little  slow  in  action,  he  is  quick  in  understanding  and  ingenious. 
Lightness  of  heart,  ingeniousness,  perseverance  and  unselfish- 
ness are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  Japanese  soldier.  He  can 
march  long  distances  without  t-aking  many  things  with  him; 
this  simplicity  is  due  to  his  simple  way  of  living  at  homa 
Since  the  North  China  troubles  in  1900  some  of  the  Japanese 
papers  have  been  complaining  that  the  Japanese  Army  has 
done  long  marches  with  heaAy  equipment  that  exhausted  the 
men  greatly.  The  Japanese  are  naturally  a  military  race  and 
take  readily  to  a  soldier's  life,  adapting  themselves  readily  to 
military  discipline,  while  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
observe  even  the  minutest  details  of  army  discipline. 

The  fighting  training  of  the  Japanese  Army  is  modelled 
upon  the  German  system  of  1880,  with  some  modification, 
llie  infantry,  whether  in  company  or  battalion,  are  clever  in 
manoeuvring,  their  movements  are  precise  and  quick,  and  they 
have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  marching.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  lance-corporals  are  the  senior  soldiers, 
and  they  show  intelligence  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  dealing  with 
problems  independently  as  they  arise.  The  company  com- 
manders are  diligent  and  clever  in  management.  Their 
capacity  for  shooting  is  slightly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  their 
attainments. 
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The  horses  of  the  cavalry  are  very  poor,  weak  and  badly 
tnuned,  and  they  are  not  quiet  in  the  ranks.  Each  man  rides 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  generally  his  seat  is  neither  well 
balanced  nor  easy.  The  riders  nse  fonr  reins  with  the  bridle, 
and  the  speed  of  the  horses  is  not  well  developed ;  they  do  not 
trot.  In  their  march  they  cannot  keep  together.  These  defects 
show  that  the  Japanese  have  no  good  cavalry  instructors,  and 
they  are  not  well  trained  in  handling  their  animals.  These 
defects  are  partly  due  to  the  physical  character  of  Japan, 
which  has  few  wide  plains  and  gives  no  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  horsemanship.  The  equipment  is  not  uniform 
and  is  unscientifically  made;  in  other  words  the  saddle  is 
placed  on  the  necks  of  the  horses,  so  that  when  they  trot 

Suickly  they  shake  the  riders  very  much,  and  many  of  the 
apanese    cavalry    horses    have    sores    on    their  backs  and 
shoulders.* 

The  material,  horses,  and  equipment  of  the  artUlery  are 
fairly  good.  Their  horses  are  small  and  are  badly  trained. 
The  artiUeiy  are  extremely  slow  on  the  march  with  heavy  guns 
of  later  invention,  for  their  horses  are  poor  and  the  land  is 
mountainous.  The  gunners  are  clever  in  manoeuvring  and  in 
loading,  aiming,  and  selecting  the  target,  as  well  as  laying  their 
guns.  They  are  wonderfully  calm  and  quiet,  and  hanole  the 
ffuns  skilfully  vrith  the  utmost  confidence,  but  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  artillery  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  infantry. 
Their  accuracy  in  shooting  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  our 
gunners. 

Tactical  Preparation. 

(The  statements  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
material  gathered  during  Japanese  mancBuvres  since  1896.) 

The  infantry  march  in  fours  and  face  to  a  flank;  the 
cavalry  in  column  of  threes ;  while  the  artillery  march  with 
one  gun  in  line  of  column.  Between  detachments  are  the 
following  spaces : — a  battalion  or  regiment  25  or  40  paces. 
The  marching  speed  of  a  detachment,  which  consists  of  three 
arms,  is  about  4^  to  5  versts  (3  to  3^  miles)  an  hour.  The 
Japanese  march  in  large  bodies,  though  columns  extend  to  a 
long  distance,  and  a  halt  of  from  1^  to  2  hours  is  made  in  each 
march.  In  war  they  send  forward  a  force  of  independent 
cavalry,  which  generally  consists  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
cavalry  attached  to  the  column.  In  advancing  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  advanced  guard ;  out  of  this  advanced  guard,  they 
send  the  vanguard  or  point.  The  advanced  guard  consists  of 
about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  body  of  infantry^  one-seventh  to 
one-third  of  the  artillery,  as  well  as  a  company  of  engineers 

*  The  latest  Busiiian  papers  have  pnhlished  faUer  critioisms  on  the 
Japanese  cavalij,  and  pointed  out  also  that  the  Japanese  have  begun  to 
realised  their  derects,  and  are  trying  hard  to  improTO  horses  and  eqoip- 
inont.— J.  B.  J. 
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and  a  small  troop  of  cavalry.  The  vanguard  consists  chiefly  of 
a  small  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  point  is  specially 
formed  of  the  cavalry,  and  sends  patrols  to  the  front.  The 
Japanese  have  neither  flank  guards  nor  stationary  flank  patrols  ; 
they  send  out  these  occasionally  in  different  directions  to  search 
localities  and  note  their  topographical  features.  The  advanced 
guard  goes  forward  from  its  main  body  like  that  of  the 
Russian  Army ;  its  duties  vary  with  different  forces  of  the  array 
with  the  distance  marched,  and  with  the  topographical  features 
of  the  country  through  which  the  army  advances;  when  an 
advanced  guard,  sent  from  a  division,  marches  through  hilly 
country,  it  always  sets  out  an  hour  earlier  than  its  main  body. 
The  parts  and  order  of  a  column  are  as  follows : — As  point,  a 
small  body  of  cavalry  (about  a  quarter  of  a  squadron),  then 
a  large  body  of  infantry,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of 
artillery;  the  rest  of  the  infantry  and  the  engineers  and 
bridging  columns. 

In  advancing,  they  have  a  small  rear  guard.  When  one  or 
more  divisions  advance,  they  take  several  roads  ;  in  such  a  case 
the  advanced  guard  is  sent  forward  from  one  of  the  columns, 
generally  from  the  middle  column.  Connection  between 
columns  advancing  in  the  same  direction  is  very  weak.  In 
retiring,  the  formation  of  the  army  is  the  same  as  that  in 
advancing,  but  in  this  case  the  retirement  is  protected  by  the 
rear  guard  ;  its  force  and  distance  from  the  main  body  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  advanced  guard  in  marching. 

Cydiata  cmd  Transport. 

There  are  five  or  six  military  cyclists  in  each  regiment ; 
they  advance  in  front  of  the  regiment  and  do  the  work  of 
orderlies  and  patrols.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  cyclists  is 
attached  to  an  advanced  guard,  or  to  a  point  which  consists  of 
the  cavalry  only.  A  country  like  Japan,  where  roads  are  good 
and  horses  are  scarce,  gives  ample  room  for  military  cycliste  to 
compete  with  mounted  orderlies  in  speed. 

In  advancing,  the  first  line  transport  goes  immediately  after 
the  body  to  whidi  it  belong&  A  sergeant  or  corporal  goes  with 
the  transport ;  the  second  line  moves  about  two  versts  (1^  miles) 
behind  the  rear  guard.  A  divisional  train  is  divided  into  two 
echelons;  the  first  line  of  columns  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
a  day's  march  from  its  main  body,  while  the  second  line  of 
columns  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  day's  march  from  the 
first  The  arrangement  of  the  echelons  is  settled  by  the 
divisional  commander. 

Quarters. 

The  Japanese  army  in  choosing  its  quarters  is  almost 
always  indifiTerent  to  the  distance  of  the  enemy  or  any  other 
dreimstance.  In  quartering,  iufSeuitry  is  in  front,  then  the 
artillery,  then  the  cavalry  and  trains.    The   advanced  guard 
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marehes  in  front  about  one  verst  (frds  mile)  from  the  main 
force.  It,  as  well  as  the  inlying  piquets^  goes  into  quarters^  bat 
in  quarters,  the  soldiers  never  undress. 

The  Service  of  Security. 

In  the  service  of  security,  they  use  from  one  to  several 
companies  of  infantry.  Each  company  sends  out  two  small 
bodies  of  sentries,  and  they  are  posted  at  a  distance  of  two 
versts  (li  miles)  from  the  main  body,  and  a  lai^r  body  of 
sentries  in  great  force  is  posted  half  a  verst  behind  the  &ont 
sentries.  As  a  rule,  each  piquet  is  stationed  on  a  road ;  each 
post  contains  three  soldiers ;  two  of  them  take  the  service  of 
security  alternately,  while  one  does  patrol  duty,  advancing  a 
little  way  forward  from  the  sentry  post.  Out  of  each  piquet 
patrols  are  sent  out  to  search  along  the  sentry  lines.  Both 
piquets  and  patrols,  small  and  large,  go  into  quarters,  but  they 
are  fully  prepared  for  fighting  at  any  moment.  The  outposts 
remain  out  until  the  point  of  an  advanced  guard  arrives  at  the 
sentry  line,  when  they  rejoin  the  main  body. 

Reconnaissance  Duty. 

Reconnaissance  duty  and  cavalry  patrolling  are  the  same 
as  those  in  our  army.  The  duty  of  an  independent  patrol  is 
full  of  minute  details ;  his  report  is  trustworthy  and  accurate. 
The  movement  of  a  large  cavalry  patrol  is  undecided,  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  meets  with  the  enemy  it  tries  first  to  take  the 
defensive,  which,  however,  it  soon  gives  up  and  retires  when  a 
small  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  attacks  the  position.  Infantry 
patrols  are  clever  in  performing  reconnaissance  duties. 

The  Engagement. 

The  method  of  fighting  in  the  Japanese  army  which  we 
have  observed  in  manoeuvres  is  as  follows : — 

Infantry. 

The  fighting  body  consists  of  skirmishers,  fighting  line,  and 
supports.  There  is  no  support  (?)  to  each  of  these  separate 
bodies.  Each  company  sends  out  two  sections  of  skirmishers 
(one  company  consists  of  three  sections),  and  as  the  skirmishers 
are  not  in  extended  order,  they  are  practically  in  dose  order  of 
one  line,  keeping  a  short  space  between  the  sections.  The  men 
in  the  firing  line  generally  lie  down  and  take  advantage  of  any 
cover.  The  non-coramissioned  officers  and  leaders  of  the  sections 
kneel  on  one  knee  three  paces  behind  the  firing  line.  The  sup- 
ports take  their  places  40  or  50  paces  behind  the  firing  line,  and 
when  the  skirmishers  stay  at  the  same  place  for  some  time,  the 
supports  kneel  on  one  knee,  holding  the  rifle  close  to  the  leg. 
The  supports  generally  consist  of  about  one-half  of  the  infantry, 
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and  they  are  posted  from  200  to  300  paces  behind  the  firing 
line  and  form  a  column  behind  the  centre  of  the  tiring  line. 
The  supports  sit  down,  or  kneel  down  on  one  knee.  Before 
the  firing  line  is  extended,  the  leading  officers  go  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  local  conditions,  and  they  do  this  work  exposing 
themselves  and  giving  good  targets  to  the  enemy.  When  a 
company  is  ordered  to  take  sotne  pasition,  it  sets  out  in  close 
Older,  and  when  it  reaches  the  position  it  sends  out  skirmishers 
but  has  no  flanking  guard. 

The  infantry  fire  independently  or  by  volleys.  Volley  firing 
is  adopted  when  the  enemy  is  at  long  range,  while  independent 
firing  is  adopted  when  the  enemy  is  within  1,000  paces. 
Company  commanders  and  section  leaders  command  the  firing, 
point  out  the  target,  and  give  the  range,  but  their  estimate  of 
distance  is  imperfect.  Independent  firing  is  ordered  by  whistle 
of  the  company  commander,  the  order  being  repeated  by  the 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  sighting  and  loading  of  the 
rifles  are  accurate  and  quick. 

To  reinforce  the  firing  line  the  supports  of  the  company  are 
added.  In  this  case  the  supports  form  in  extended  order  and 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  sections.  If  additional  reinforce- 
ments are  needed  the  supports  form  extended  order  and  go 
forward  between  the  companies,  which  are  already  in  extended 
Older.  If  still  further  additions  are  needed  they  adopt  another 
method,  and  some  portion  of  the  supports  will  make  a  second 
firing  line  close  behind  the  first,  forming  in  extended  order 
suitable  for  their  firing.  In  this  case  the  first  line  takes  the 
lying  down  position,  while  the  second  line  takes  the  standing 
or  kneeling  position.  The  increase  of  the  firing  line  by 
reinforcement  is  accomplished  very  quickly  after  the  firing 
begina  In  other  words^  the  supports  may  form  part  of  the 
skirmishing  line  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  fighting  begins ;  by 
this  time  the  fighting  body  consists  of  many  eluded  lines-, 
and  all  the  supports.  The  supports  also  form  in  extended  order 
quickly  (espeoally  when  on  the  defence)  as  they  approach  the 
line.  Generally  all  the  supports  are  joined  to  the  fighting  body 
within  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  fighting  begins. 
In  doing  this  the  fighting  body  must  move  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  quite  exposed,  in  order  to  extend  one  or  both  flanks. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  observed  at  manoeuvres,  when  on 
the  defence  great  confusion  is  caused  when  the  flanks  are 
threatened  or  the  enemy  attempts  a  turning  movement  In 
advancing  the  firing  line,  the  whole  body  goes  forward,  move- 
ment when  far  from  the  enemy  being  at  the  ordinary  pace» 
when  within  a  short  distance  at  the  double.  Sometimes  eadi 
body  advances  separately  by  rushes.  In  rushing,  they  do  not 
double,  but  make  the  rush  when  they  arrive  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  pacea  All  the  supports  double  after  the  firing 
line  and  the  advance  of  the  firing  line*  is  generally  confused ; 

*  In  advaucing  nnde^  fire  thej  do  not  more  try  the  regalation  double^ 
hoi  fay  n^d  rathat  of  50  pftoet. — Intd,  Ian  H. 
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th^y  get  close' together  and -ad^snce'^liqaely,  moretyver  they 
expose  their  flank  to  the  en^ny  and  move  right  across  the 
front  of  the  enemy.  They  fire  very  seldom' during  the  ad  vwiee. 
The  retirement  of  the  firing*  line  is-  always  too  x]iriok  and 
disorderly;  they  do  not  fire  till* they  get  baek  to  the  first 
position  where  they  were  before.* 

To  defend  a  position,  the  infantry  form  a  loi^  firing  line  in 
close  orderv'and  the  su{q)orts  are  also  <;iiiokly>e!ttemih0d;' when 
there  is  time  they  make  trenches  deep  enoQ^<  to*  enable  th^n 
to  kileel,  and  if  there  is  no  time  they  take  shelter  behind  the 
line  of  defence,  and  each  section  sends  out  a  man  abont  twenty 
or  twenty-five  paices  in  front  of  the  line  U>  watch  the  enemy. 
The' man  will  remain  in  his  place  kneeling  down  on  one  knee 
as  l6hg  as  fire  is  not  opened;  and  after 'firing  is  opened  he  rejoins 
the  line.  The  Japanese  infantry  never  attempt  to  attack  with 
bayonets,  for  thay  believe  that  with  the  modem  rifie,  attack 
with  the  bayonet  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
battle  must  be  decided  by  powdw  and  shot.  For  this  reason 
the  infantry  use  rapid  fire  instead  of  the  bay<Hiet.  The-  rapidity 
of  fire*  varies  at  distances  of  fn>m  300  to  800  paces,  and  with 
the  local  features  of  the  ground.  As  they  reach  the  right 
distance,  the'  supports,  both  on  the  defensive  and  on  the  ofiTen- 
sive,  close  up  on  to  their  firing  lines ;  a  halt  is  then  made  at  the 
right  distance  and  a  heavy  fire  opened.  The  Japanese  believe 
t^t,  then,  one  of  the  two  forces  opposed  must  retreat. 

The  fire  titles  -in  defence  are  as  follows : — 

When  the  enemy  approaches  within  a  distance  of  800  to 
300  paces,  a  special  signal  is  given  to  the  firing  line,  which 
leaves  the  trench  shouting  "  Ta,'*  fixes  bayonets,  advances  40 
to  60  paces;  at  this  moment  the  supports  behind  the  firing 
line  approach  the  line,  forming  in  close  order,  and  make  a 
second  line,  firing  in  a  standing  position.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  force  on  the  defensive  leaves  cover  and  is  exposed 
in  the  open,  giving  an  excellent  target  to  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  enemy.  In  manoeuvres  the  rapid  firing  con- 
tinues fi'om  (t)  minutes  to  1  hour,  until  the  oraer  is  given  to 
cease  fire. 

Cavalry. 

The  cavalry  takes  very  little  part  in  actual  fighting,  and 
generally  does  not  keep  watch  on  the  fianks ;  it  is  anxious  to 
be  sheltered  behind  the  line,  and  does  not  try  to  take  advantage 
in  attacking  the  enemy.  Even  when  they  see  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, the  men  do  not  ride  rapidly  forward,  being  more  anxious 
not  to.  fall  off  their  horses  than  to  quicken  their  speed. 

Artillery. 
The  artillery  takes  up  an  independent  position,  and  on  the 
defensive  some  part  of  the  gunners  (about  a  third)  are  held  in 
support.     Generally  speaking,  the  selection  of  positions  is  badly 

*  All  this  is  very  tme^^Intd,  Ian  H;  f  Omicted  in  original 
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<kiii^>4flUid  the-fleld-of  firevis-veryiittiited  and  harrow;  *.  When  it 
takes  up  a  position  in  the  open  field  the  artillery  xonstructs 
epaobiQiefiU.^'  When  it  advanoes  to  a  fighting  positioDyits  x>rder 
is  not  incorrect,*  the  speed  is  slow  and  expose©  it  to  the  enemy, 
^HkBiiit  takes  from  three  to  seven  minutes  before  the  gans 
iean  firo  softer  the  position  has  been  taken  up.  Though  the 
firing  is  very  orderly,  and  the  gunners  are  invariably  brave, 
thtit^prgxitijta,  though  cahu  'aiid  t^uiet,  is  altogether*  slow.  The 
artilterj^  does  not  cbange  positicm  while  the  fighting  is  going  on, 
iK>  tfaat'it  ctfnncrt  givd  pkoper  assistance  to  the  infantry  at  the 
moment  of  attack.  The  artillery  when  on  the  defensive  does 
not  open  fire  upon  ihe  eneniyt ;  though  it  may  s^e  ^n  effective 
teJtgSt,  it'w&it&  for^the  enemy^s  fire.  *  The  ammunition  wagons 
tt^  p4^used  near  the  guns,  and*  the  speed*  of  the  fire  is  more  or 
less  quickened. :  Some  ofi  the  Japanese  papers,  in  their  criticism 
of  the  Pei-chih-li  fight  of  1900^  complained  tiuvt  the  Japanese 
artillery  was  generally  unsatisfactory. 

Engine^ra 

The  engineers  b<»lofag  te  the  advanced  guard  ptbey  r^>air 
the  roads  and  lay  the  telephone  -atiditel^fraph  wires :  between 
the  advanced  and  rear  guards.  The  telephone  and  telegraphic 
communications  are  put  up  very  speedily.  The  engineers  do 
active  work,  taking  the  leadership  in  building  cover  and  epaul- 
ments  for  the  gunners.  The  work  is  done  quickly,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  well  made,  but  it  is  often  unsuited  to  the 
topographical  conditions. 

Exercise  of  Different  Arms, 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  arms  in  manoeuvres  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  In  defence,  they  like  to  take  up  a  position  with  a  wide 

range  in  front. 

2.  In  offensive  tactics,  the  order  and  position  of  the  arms 

are  always  the  same  whatever  the  circumstances  may 
be. 

3.  In  marching,  as  well  as  in  fightings  fiank  guards  were 

neglected. 

4.  In  marching,  the  main  body  is  separated  by  a  long  distance 

from  the  advanced  guard,  so  that  the  latter  alone  must 
engage  the  enemy  for  some  time. 

5.  In  attock  the  objective  is  not  definitely  pointed  out. 

6.  They  use  the  supports  too  quickly,  and  exhaust  power  to 

repulse  the  enemy  when  the  latter  adopt  a  flanking 
or  turning  movement. 

7.  They  do  not  reoognize  the  need  of  continuing  the  fight 

till  bayonets  are  crossed. 

*  Cknreet  (P).  t  -^H  "^TJ  tme.^Intd,  Ian  H. 
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8.  They  avoid  wooded  localities,  especially  in  moantainoos 

country. 

9.  They  make  frontal  attacks  without  attempting  turniDg 

movementa 

10.  In  defensive    tactics    they  take    little    pains  to   avail 

themselves  of  natural  cover,  but  content  themselves 
with  trenches  or  epaulments. 

11.  The  retreat  is  made  when  it  is  necessary ;  in  this  case  the 

in&ntry  of  the  main  body  retreats  first,  then  the  whole 
body  of  the  artillery,  and  lasUy  the  remaining  force  of 
the  infantry. 

12.  They  do  not  like  night  attacks  or  night  marches. 

13.  In  an  army  of  more  than  two  divisions  each  division  has 

a  separate  commander,  so  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  divisions,  and  the  action  of  each  is 
independent. 

Several  of  the  Japanese  papers  have  been  speaking  of  the 
real  value  of  their  own  army  which  distinguished  itself  in  the 
China  campaign  (1900)  and  urge  that  though  the  Japanese 
army  succeeded  when  operating  in  small  bodies  it  will  be  much 
inferior  to  the  European  armies  in  combating  big  armies. 
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(31)  The  Japanese  Infantry  Attack. 


Bbpobt  by  Lieut-Colonel  A.  L.  Haldane,  D.S.O.,  General  Staff, 
Tokio,  15th  October,  1905. 


Plates. 

Battle    of    Hei-kou-toi.      Attack    of  the    5th  1  Maps  83  and 
Division  near  Ta-tai  -  -  -  j      83(a). 

Battle  of  Mukden.    Attack  of  the  8th  Division 

on  Chang-tan         ...  .    Map  84. 

Battle  of  Mukden.    Attack  of  the  41st  Infantry 

Regiment  on  Ta-chang-ho      -  -  -     Bound  in  text. 


Formaiicm,  for,  and  Oeneral  Principles  of.  Attack, 

In  the  formation  of  their  infantry  for  the  attack  the 
Japanese  appear  to  be  guided  by  the  following  general  rules, 
namely,  that  formations  should — 

(a)  present  a  difficult  target  to  the  enemy, 

(b)  offer  the  greatest  facility  for  fire  at  all  times, 

(c)  furnish  the  power  of  readily  taking  cover, 

(d)  promote  mobility, 

(e)  lend  themselves  to  easy  reinforcement,  and 
(/)  the  maintenance  of  command. 

Some  of  these  points  have,  during  the  course  of  the  war  in 
Manchuria,  been  given  at  times  greater  prominence  than  others; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  striking  feature 
of  their  attack  is  that  when  they  move  they  do  so  with  great 
rapdity — the  pace  increasing  as  they  near  the  enemy ;  by  this 
means  their  own  moral  is  increased,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
is  correspondingly  diminished,  and  the  target  for  his  rifle  and 
artillery  fire  made  more  difficidt. 

The  primary  object  is  to  gain  a  position  from  600  to 
800  yards  distant  from  the  opposing  force,  whence,  supported 
by  artillery,  the  necessary  fire  preparation  by  rifles  can  be 
made.  This  position  reached,  days  of  heavy  fighting  sometimes 
follow,  involving  much  entrenching  before  a  parallel  still  more 
in  advance  is  secured,  from  which,  after  a  further  weakening 
<^  the  enemy^s  strength  and  moral  by  fire,  occasionally  assisted 
by  the  use  of  hand-grenades  and  mortars  firing  bombs,  the  line 
would  be  assaulted.    Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fwA  that  mobility 
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— obtained  although  the  men  carry  packs  and  much  ammuni- 
tion— is  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  attack,  the 
operation  is  performed  with  great  deliberation  combined  with 
extreme  patience,  and,  as  in  the  atti^k  of  -  a  foH^reas,  the  ground 
is  gradually  but  firmly  secured. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Russians,  posted  generally 
behind  a  line  of  obstacles,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  grouqd, 
have  caused  engagements  to  be  much  prolonged,  and  b&tiles, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  campaign  were  concluded 
between  dawn  and  dusk,  some  months  later  covered  several 
days.  But  their  unusual,  and  indeed  unexpected,  length  is 
not  to  be  attributed  alone  to  thesie  causes,  for  experience  has 
taught  the  Bussians  the  value  of  concealing  men  and  guns, 
and  as  th^ti  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart,  the  trouble  of  the 
Japanese  ifi  attack  have"  proportionately  grown.  At  Mukden, 
where,  for  this  reason  aparik  froni  mortjii  or  other  considerations, 
the  Russian  power  of  resistance  was  at  its  best  and  ihe  diffi- 
culties of  the  attack  were  at  their  greatest— for  the  ground  was 
not  only  exceptionally  bare  but  frozen  hard — the  battle  lasted 
many  days  and  progress  made  was  slow. 

Three  principles  seem  to  be  invariably  followed  by  the 
Japanese  in  carrying  out  an  attack.  The  first  is  careful  recon- 
naissance, 8\JLch  as  will  ascertain  with  83  much  accuracy  as 
possible  the  conditions  of  the  enemy's  position,  the  nature  of 
the  obst&cles  before  it,  tod  his  strength ;  the  second  a  rapid 
advance  to  a  spot  from  600  to  800  yards  from  the  opposing 
line,  where,  as  already  stated,  the  preliminary  flre  preparation 
is  carried  out ;  and  lastly,  entrenching  to  secure  the  ground 
gained  and  to  furnish  a  parallel  from  which  to  make  the  next 
advance.  Oftener  than  not  the  next  step  forwani  is  under- 
taken at  night,  but  the  same  procedure  in  the  operation — to 
reconnoitre,  advance,  and  then  entrench — is  rigidiy  followed. 
Nothing  is  done  carelessly  of  in  haste,  and  "rare  must  be  the 
occasions  where  an  obstacle  unknown  or  unforeseen  is  found 
across  the  path. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recently  terminated  .war  th^ 
frontage  allotted  to  a  battalion  in  attack  was  300  metres 
(about  328  yards),  and  to  a  brigade  of  six  battalions  four  times 
as  much,  and  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Liao-yang  the 
regulation  front  was  generally  kept  by  the  Second  Army. 
After  that  battle,  however,  and  mai'kedly  in  that  of  Hei-kou-tai 
— when  the  ground  was  bare  and  frozen  hard — the  front 
became  wider,  and  more  open  formations  than  those  employed 
at  an  earlier  period  were  adopted.  Some  divisional  commanders^ 
it  is  true,  prior  to  the  war  appear  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  practising  more  open  formations,  and  the  success  of  Lieutenfuit- 
General  Kigoshi's  Division  (the  5th)  at  the  battle  of  Hei-kou- 
tai,*  and  the  small  losses  that  befel  it  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  8th  Division,  are  a  testimony  to  his  vrisdom  axxd  furnished 

*  See  pages  41  and  46. 
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an  example  whieh  was  followed  by  the  Second  Army  in' the 
great  straggle  that  took  place  shortly  after  before  Mukden. 
After  the  b^tle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  before  that  of  Hei-kbu-tat, 
several  regiments  of  the  5th  Division— more  especially  >  the 
42nd*-*were  frequently  seen  at  drill,  and  the  first  of*  the 
following  ezampleB  may  be  taken  bs  typical  of  the  formations* 
adopted  at  that  period 

Example  I. 

Before  extending  for  attack  a  battalion  is  drawn  up,  or 
probably  already  stands,  in  one  of  the  three  following 
lormati(ms : — 


Besides  these  formations  in  section  columns,  companies  may 
be  in  line,  column,  or  quarter-column  with  their  thre^  sections 
abreast,  and  from  one  or  another  of  these  assembly  formations 
the  battalion  deploys  for  the  attack. 

In  the  example  under  examination  the  position  to  be 
attacked  was  an  isolated  hill,  distant  from  the  battalion  which 
carried  out  the  practice  about  2,500  yards,  and  was  assumed 
to  be  held  by  hostile  artillery  and  three  companies  of  infantry. 
Hie  ground  from  the  point  of  assembly  was  open,  but  a  little 
cover  was  obtainable  on  the  right  flank  at  some  small  hillocks 
800  yards  from  the  imaginary  enemy,  whose  trenches  were 
assumed  to  be  at  the  b^ise  of  the  hill  and  400  yards  from 
the  top. 

The  battalion  was  drawn  up  behind  a  low  hill  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  Sha  Ho,  and  the  major  in  command 
explained  at  some  length  what  his  intentions  were  and  how 
they  were  to  be  executed.  Following  this,  a  dozen  scouts  were 
sent  to  tike  front  of  the  left  wing,  and  these,  going  forward 
under  an  officer,  reported  the  imaginary  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  battalion  commander,  whose  men  were  standing  in  line  of, 
section  columns  at  dose  interval,  now  ordered  three  companiea 
to  advance  at  deploying  intervalfr--i.e.,  about  150  yards.  These 
companies  formed  fours  right  and  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  so 
advanced,  the  front  they  covered  being  about  6Q0  yards,  or 
ddable  that  laid  down  by  the  Jwanese  in&ntry  regulations. 
Seoote  were  thrown  out  to  the  right  flank  to  keep  touch  with, 
tile  imaginaiy  battalion  on  that  side  or  to  watch  the  ground. 
After  covering  about  600  yaxds  in  quick  time^  with  arms  at 
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:i«  aiopt).  i.;M  :.wo  daak  ioccians  of  the  three  leading  ocHnpanieR 
ioaiMeu  iv  ^uiu  Ime^  d&tsaiiiiig  their  inner  flanks  until  they 
-i«w  Vhv  !xt»u  wttce>  now  in  single  rank,  with  intervals  of 
uH/uk  .\vu  jaue»  oeawtMn  dmoa.  The  captain  of  each  company 
**uiiftUit:u  •«iUi  liw  cHippoEting  section,  which  followed,  stiil  in 
.'iuss  :nMu  I5U  CO  3Q0  yards  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  its 
.v\.cu\i«u  iUMk  L'p  CO  ch»  time  and  until  he  joined  the  firing 
'.u«  «Q«  cuuiuuhoaer  oi  the  battalion  had  maintained  command 
Aex  ui«  ihriM  lading  companies  by  means  of  connecting  files 

•  urtu^iUMU  oy  ciw  reserve,  who  passed  on  his  orders  to  extend,  &a 
VtM  nuMtvn  iviftpany  followed  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
AMMimi  iiQe  in  the  same  formation  as  that  in  which  the  other 

MiAM  ciuupaiiMe  biid  left  the  assembly  point  A  little  in  front 
^i  f,  UMVM  the  battalion  commander,  with  his  adjutant,  taking 
c*j  V  ^a-  w  iwn»  available.  ( He  was  on  foot,  and  the  ground  afforded 
^\:a  N>>v«r  ;ii»  Chine:$e  graves  and  occasional  tree&) 

Vs  Ava  .^  the  companies  of  the  firing  line  had  extended, 
>«.%:u;ca    :*^<«  of  30  yards  were  made,  one   section  doubling 

•  i-s^:!,;?^  a;  a  time.  The  sections  did  not  go  forward  in  regular 
4*iAcC  J^  M  fuminhed  a  more  di£Bcult  target  for  the  imaginary 

v.i^juiji  s  pak&.  Up  to  1»000  yards  bom  the  position  there  was 
ic  ^'V^.  iHit  atVsr  that  distance  some  rounds  were  fired 
•  tiitf^vc:>aic«kuy  at  each  halt*  the  sections  in  front  covering  the 
wiNaoscv  .^f  t4KKe  in  rear»  and  vice  vei'sd.  When  the  firing 
'u%i  ^(^l  TVMlMd  a  point  800  yards  from  the  position,  the 
xa^*i.vi*w^  j^ciion^  joined  it.  The  company  on  the  right  sent 
;tii^  :«%tctt  K^  the  extreme  right ;  that  in  the  centre  app^ured  to 
• '.  I,'  i  ;aj>  'viweeii  two  companies,  and  the  left  company 
,vUi'A  n:u;  iu^  section  to  the  left     From  the  extreme  right 

•  \^^-^^«»^  vvulvi  not  be  cle«urly  seen.  The  advance  was 
.  ...':.;,. x;  \\  ncv'U'.»u  ruathes.  made  with  greater  rapidity  and 
.-.  N  A.v.  :  J.  54AUVVS  than  earlier  in  the  attack.  Meantime  the 
V  *^;w    vva4«4Uiv  \%as  ck^ug  up  towards  the   firing  line,  and 

^/:v.i    \m%:    fviuoa  ot  th^  Ivittalion  bad  arrived  at  600  yards 

K  :i    il:i    '.vcatiou.  *(>KV(.Hu:atious  were  made  to  reinforce.     Line 

-  .^    \'Miivv!.  cia  T.iic  uu»ii,  extending  widely,  rushed  to  the  front 

'    ^  .;.:\.Hvc^i  liic  ime  wherever  there  were  gaps.     Prior  to  tliis 

*  -.^   ;\k:uv      to  uuuuie*  ^>r   more — bad   been   made   by  the 

.^  'kk    h^  •»;%:*».  (a\%^uiiiabU\  was  supposed  to  be  unable  to  get 

»*  .'V       .1*  .    ;.x  ^x^u   imaginary  artillery  had  assisted  and  a 

•v    'u*  I  \va  iNHuWvni  the  enemy's  position  by  itself. 

'  .    v;*..s.i   th.u   the  reserve  company  came  up,  and 

^  *    '.ic  t^u9«^  ivntiuued  for  a  brief  time.     Rushes 

*;^^i.  Uh-"©*^  Iviuj:   made  by  sections,  and  were 

*    -.'iui   SvH>  yards  from  the  enemy's  trenches 

Uv;v    \^\v»iiels  were  fixed,  officers  drew   their 

^  i;iv;u  iuui  the  battalion  commander,  one  long 

•*    \u  aUoUi  line  for  the  position.     It  was  made 

•.^      .^viJux     much  faster  than  a  double — and, 

.%.   '.It'  tnon  were  caiTying  packs  and  had  to 

>ix,  aiv\  wei'e  not  unduly  out  of  breath  and 
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kept  very  fair  order.  On  reaching  the  assumed  entrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  the  cheering  with  which  the  rush  had  been 
accompanied  ceased  and  the  reserve  company  went  forward 
ftboat  200  yards  and  fired  on  the  supposed  retreating  enemy. 
The  other  companies  formed  up  and  marched  off,  followed  by 
the  reserve  company.  For  at  least  an  hour — bitterly  cold  as  it 
was — the  battalion  commander  harangued  his  officers  upon  what 
had  taken  place. 

The  points  observed  during  the  exercise  were  as  follows  : — 

Intervals  were  not  particularly  well  kept,  and  where  a 
dightly  hollow  road  ran  parallel  to  the  right  for  some  distance 
the  men  crowded  into  it,  and  would  have  presented  a  good 
target  to  an  enemy. 

The  firing — *'  snapping  " — ^was  steady,  and  the  backsight  • 
was  adjusted  with  care  to  the  distances  named. 

Words  of  command  were  given  clearly  but  quietly,  and  no 
whistles  or  signals  were  used. 

The  signal  to  rush  was  the  appearance  of  the  officer  in  front 
of  his  section,  but,  as  is  natural,  the  men  did  not  rise  up  or  lie 
down  nearly  so  quickly  as  they  habitually  do  in  a  real  attack. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
infantry  rushes,  lies  down,  and  rises  when  ordered  is  remarkable, 
and  gives  the  enemy  a  very  brief  space  in  which  to  direct 
aimed  fire  upon  it ;  but  many  men  are  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  pauses  which  follow  each  short  advance,  so  much 
80  that  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of  movement  is  safer 
than  that  of  halt,  an  inducement,  where  possible,  to  make  the 
attack  as  mobile  as  possible. 

The  reserve  appeared  to  be  well-handled,  but  would  probably 
have  suffered  fewer  losses — imaginary  ones — had  it  extended 
earlier,  as  bullets  intended  for  the  firing  line  would  have 
reached  it 

The  same  battalion  whose  attack  has  above  been  described 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai,  and,  although  the  follow- 
ing account  thereof  has  been  given  in  tiie  operations  of  the  . 
Second  Japanese  Army  from  20th  October  1904  to  29th 
January  1905,*  it  is  thought  well  to  repeat  it  here  as  exempli- 
fying the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Japanese  infantry  attack 
and  its  approximation  to  that  at  present  practised  in  our  own 
army. 

Example  II. — The  AUcuk  of  the  ^Isst  and  4And  Regiments 
on  the  27th  and  2Sth  January  1905.t 

During  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  the  5th  Division  was  sent 
from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Shih-li-ho  to  Ta-tai  in  order  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  8th  Division,  and  fill  the  gap  which 
existed  between  it  and  the  Second  Army  to  the  north.  Two 
of  the  regiments,  the  41st  and  42nd,  belonging  to  different 

•  000  page  51  et  §eq.  t  See  Map  88. 
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brigades^  were  ordered  to  attack  the  BuBsians  who  were  holding  r 
the  river-bed  from  Liu-tiao-kou  to  Li-chia-wo-peng  and  the 
villages  in  rear.  In  carrying  out  this  operation  they  were 
supported  by  5  mountain  batteries  (30  guns).  The  ground 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  Ta-tai  is  a  dead  level  for  about 
3,000  yards,  and  singularly  bare,  and  as  the  Russians  were 
practically  invisible  and  safe  from  fire  of  artillery  in  the  river- 
bed, the  advantage  of  position  was  entirely  upon  their  side. 

Lieut-Qeneral  Kigoshi  ordered  the  left  wing — consisting  of 
the  42nd  Regiment-- to  advance  from  Ta-tai  towards  Liu-tiao- 
kou,  while  the  I./41st  Regiment,  as  right  vring,  was  directed  to 
move  thrcrugh  Hsiao-tien-tzu  on  Li-cbia-wo-peng,  its  other  two 
battalions  being  at  first  kept  as  a  reserve.  Snow  fell  during 
the  deployment,  and  the  troops  advanced  unperceived  for 
1,000  yards,  when  they  came  under  the  fire  of  three  batteries 
(24  guns)  in  position  near  Li-chia-wo-peng. 

Right  wing  attack^^lsb  Regiment — ^When  the  L/4l8t  first 
d^loyed  at  a  distance  of  3,000  yards  from  the  enemy  it  had 
two  companies  as  firing  line  -  and  two  others  in  rear  of  the 
right  flank  in  echelon.  The  leading  companies,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
had  eaK^  two  sections  extended  with  an  interval  of  five  yards 
between  the  men,  and  one  section  similarly  extended  150  yards 
in  rear.  Nos.  1  and  2  Companies  followed,  as  stated  in  edielon. 
No.  2  being  500  yards  behind  the  support  of  No.  3,  and  No.  1 
50  yards  behind  its  right  rear.  Both  the  reserve  companies 
w^re  in  column  of  sections  and  imextended.  When  the 
Russian  'artillery  opened  fire  the  battalion  lay  down^  and 
when  a  pause  occurred  in  the  firing,  company  rushes,  about 
CO  yards  in  length,  were  made,  and  a  line  1,200  yards  firom 
the  enemy  reached.  Here  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  was 
met.  At  this  time  the  supporting  sections  joined  the  firing 
line,  and  No.  2  Company,  coming  up  from  the  reserve,  prolonged  • 
the  firing  line  to  the  right,  while  No.  7  Company  of  the 
II./41st  was  echeloned  100  yards  behind  that  flank  in  column 
of  sections  extended,  with  100  yards  between  the  sections. 
By  section  rushes  a  line  some  900  yards  from  the  enemy  was 
reached,  by  which  time  Nos.  7  and  5  Companies  of  the  n./41st 
had  joined  the  firing  line  coming  up  on  the  right,  while 
No.  6  and  No.  8  were  in  rear  as  battalion  and  regimental 
reserve  respectively.  Thus  the  firing  line  consisted  of  five 
companies,  each  company  with  a  frontage  of  about  200  yards. 
.As  it  was  getting  dark  no  further  advance  was  made  and 
trenches  were  dug  during  the  night.  The  II./41st  was  at  this 
time  forming  part  of  the  brigade  reserve. 

Left  wing — ^Ind  Regiment  —  The  42nd  Regiment  was 
ordered  by  its  commander  to  send  forward  as  first  line  its  2nd 
and  3rd  Battalions,  while  the  1st  Battalion  was  retained  as 
regimental  reserve  in  echelon  on  the  left  rear.  The  commanders 
of  the  two  battalions  forming  the  first  line  aUotted  two  com- 
pivnies  to  the  firing  line,  and  kept  two  in  reserve.     Those  in 
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the  firing  lioe  had  each  one  section  in  support/ and  tiie  frontage 
of  each  company  was  about  250  yards.  The  two  reserve  coin- 
pfexdeb  foilofted  in  dolumn  of  sections  extended  •like'' thd  firing 
linief,  with  hhcfui  300  yards  between  them'  and^  thd  nappdri 
and  an  interval  of  200  yeirds  between  secMona  When '  d  line 
900  yUlids  from  the  Bnssians  was  reached  the'  dupports  ilAd' 
reserve  companies  had  joined  the  firing  line,  the  frontagd  still 
being  about  1,000  yards,  or  500  yards  per  battalion,  and 
behind  the  left  flank  followed  the  1st  Battalion.  ..     . 

Thus  the  frontage  of  the  brigade  was  about  2,000  yards, 
which  was  considerably  greater  than  that  takto  up  by  the 
brigades  of  the  8th  Division — if  the  4th  Brigade  b6  excepted. 
The  losses  in  the  5th  Division  on  this  day,  considering  the  very 
open  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  moderate  artillery  support 
which  the  attack  received,  were^ 'not  heavy,  aiid  'v^are  less  in  the 
right  wing  than  in  the  left,  since  the  former  found  aome  slight 
cover  behind  Chinese  graves.  That  wing  too  had  had  a  thinner 
firing  line  and  fewer  ImQS  of  tro(^  following  it  ^i  supppr^.  . 

The  losses  on  reaching  a  line  situated  at  alK>ut.9Q0  yards 
from  the  Russians  were  as  follows  : — 


Shell  Fire. 
KiUedmnd 
Wounded. 

Rifle  and 
Maehtoe^ 
File.    KUied 
abd  Wodnd^ 

Total. 
KiUedaDd 
Wbunded. 

4l8t  Begiment 

4and        „           -               . 

3 

115 

91 

m 

94 

484 

lis 

•  s    460    \ 

678 

Comipafrison  of  Losses  during  Rushes  eund  when  Halted 


J>ating 

Rnahes. 

Killed  and 

Wounded. 

Whtti 

Halted. 

Killed  and 

Wounded. 

TotaL    ' 
KiUedand 
Woonded. 

4Ut  Begimeat    .           .           •           • 
4aiid  "   „              -               - 

18 
128 

76 
856 

94 
484        ^ 

146 

432 

578 

*  On  the  28th  the  advance  was  continued/  supported  by 
additional  artillery,  and  the  position  was  taken  wiUi  cpmpara- 
tively  small  loss^  Imt  by  this  day  the  opposition  was  growing 
weaker,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Ru&sians  intended  to  break 
offtheaeticnL . •        ^^^__ 

*  No  infonnation  regardiog  the  details  of  the  attack  on  this  date^were 
voudbsaiedi— A.  B^ 
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EwmpU  III.— The  Attack  on  Chang4a/n  hytheSth  Diviaum^ 

Th»  mater  part  of  this  attack  took  place  on  the  right 
baak  of  t^e  {roaen  Hun,  whose  bed  is  about  16  feet  below  the 
^airroundiog  eoontxy,  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  force  engaged 
o(>«rat^  oa  tlid  left  bank  oi  the  river.  The  ground  on  both 
dAkti  i^  venr  open. 

Disfaribation  of  the  Troops. 
Ibffkt  Winfg  (on  left  bank  of  the  Hun  Ho) : — 
IL^SStad  Infimtry  Regiment. 
SwMhmeguna 
1  MdMn  of  engineers. 

C^nlri  (oa  ri|^t  bank  of  Hun  Ho) : — 

IMh  Bri^idet  (less  IL/32nd  Infantry). 

t  wadiine  guns. 

1  QOS^MOiqr  of  engineers. 
i^  11^(011  right  bank  of  Hun  Ho):— 

IL/Mk  Infantry  Raiment; 

1  squadron  eavaliy . 

1  battalion  mountain  guns.     (18  guns.) 

3  maeldne  guns. 

9  seolions  of  engineers. 

Ai'HU&ry  (inreq)eetiye  of  the  guns  mentioned  above) : — 
1  battalion  mountain  gun&    (18  guns.) 
1  battery  captured  field  g^^^    (6  guns.) 
I  battalnm  Independent  Pield  ArtUlery.    (18  guns.) 
I  ooutpany  of  engineers. 

Jte«^#H;e  t>/  the  Division : — 

I.  aiKl  111. ''6th  Infantry  Regiment. 

N.R — The  81st  Regiment  of  infantry  of  the  8th  Division 
wttii  with  General  Oku,  forming  part  of  the  reserve  of  the 
Seooiui  Army. 

\Ht  March. 

C\>uuection  was  maintained  with  the  5th  Division  on  the 
cast,  and  from  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
coudiiion,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  directed  against  Yueh- 
pu-ii6U  and  the  vicinity  of  that  village.  During  the  previous 
night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  1st  the  infantry  had  crept 
foi-ward  and  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  line  distant  only 
700  ViU^da  from  the  enemy,  where  they  had  established  them- 
selves imder  cover  of  a  parapet  constructed  partly  of  earth 
ilug  with  difficulty,  but  mostly  of  sandbags,  filled  and  carried 
furwai*i).  Here  the  troops  lay  concealed  until  such  time  as  the 
udvauco  was  onlered  to  take  place.  The  Russian  infantry  had 
upeuod  vide  fii*e  at  davbi^ak,  but  the  Japanese  were  ordered  not 

•  Smu  Map  84.  t  17th  and  d2nd  Eegimentn. 
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to  reply.    They  were  at  this  time  disposed  as  follows  for  the 
coming  attack : — 

Right  Wing  Column. — 11. /32nd  all  deployed  with  the  section 
of  engineers  in  reserve. 

Centre  Column. — In  first  line,  four  battalions^  with  one 
battalion  in  reserve. 

Left  Wing  Colwrmt. — Not  deployed.  (Beyond  the  left  wing 
was  Major-Oeneral  Akiyama's  Cavalry  Brigade,  and 
farther  to  the  west  the  Third  Army  was  coming  up.) 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  reconnaissances 
took  place,  and  it  b^same  known  that  the  enemy  was  in  occupa- 
tion of  two  houses  at  the  southern  side  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  and  thai 
his  line  of  defence,  which  was  strongly  constructed  and  held,, 
extended  thence  towards  the  north-west.  From  the  south  of 
Tueh-pu-tzu  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the  Hun  there  was  abattis,. 
but  the  defences  west  of  the  viUage  were  comparatively  weak. 
His  strength  was  uncertain,  but  it  was  jud^ea  to  amount  to 
about  one  brigade  of  infantry,  while  his  artiUery,  east  and  west 
of  Nien-yu-pao  and  north-west  of  Yueh-pu-tzu,  could  not  only 
bring  a  direct  fire  on  the  division  but  also  assail  the  right  and 
centre  with  flank  fire  from  the  sand  hiUs  east  of  the  Hun. 

After  a  short  time  the  Japanese  infantry  opened  a  deliberate 
fire,  but  no  advance  was  made  as  it  was  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  General  Oku's  orders,  to  await  the  progress  of  the  5th 
Division  across  the  Hun.  About  10.40.  a.m.  information  was 
received  by  the  Q.O.C.  the  8th  Division  that  "the  centre 
column  of  the  5th  Division  had  advanced  against  the  enemy 
at  Li-ehia-wo*peng*  from  the  eastern  comer  of  Liu-tiao-kou/^ 
whereupon  orders  were  issued  for  the  right  wing  and  centre 
oolunms  to  open  the  attack  towards  their  respective  fronts* 
The  enemy's  condition  was  by  this  time  known  to  be  as 
follows :— About  one  brigade  of  infantry  held  the  ground  from 
the  southern  comer  of  Chang-tan  to  Yueh-pu-tzu.  These  troops 
were  behind  loopholed  mud  walls,  and  other  bodies,  whose 
numbers  were  unknown,  held  the  walls  round  Chang-tan  itself. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nien-yu-pao  there  was  about  one 
regiment  of  infantry.     His  batteries  were  placed  as  follows : — 

East  side  of  Chien  Nien-yu-pao,  2-3  batteries. 
N.W.  of  Yueh-pu-tzu    -        -    3-4 
N.  and  N.K  of  Chang-tan       -    an  unknown  number  of 

guns. 

At  11.45  a.nL  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  ordered 
up  the  remaining  battalion  of  the  17th  Begiment  which  was  in 
reserve,  and  sent  it  to  his  left.  The  Japanese  artillery  was  at 
this  hour  firing  partly  against  the  Russian  infantry  south  of 
Tueh-pu-tzu»  but  the  greater  portion  was  engaging  the  enemy's 
gan&    By  12.30  p.m.  the  reserve  battalion  had  come  up  and 

*  2,000  yards  norlh  by  west  of  Shen-tan-pn. 
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joined  tW  left  of  the  centi^  colomo,  amd  'tkatrf6lK^e  began. « 
series  of  rushes  towards  Yueh-pu-tzu.  Seeing  that  theirmfiantry 
was  advanoing,  the  Japanese  artillery  quiekenediia  fire^  while 
that  of  the  Russians  became  more,  intense,  fart-vof  the  32nd 
Regiment  of  the  centre  column  kept  up  a  hot  fire  to  cover  the 
first  advance  of  the  remainder,  who  soon  came  under  a  flank 
fire  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun  as  well  as  from  artillery 
posted  at  Nren-»ytt*pa6.  The  centre  column  n^v^suflfered  severely, 
for  the  dust  thrown  up  by  the  enemy's  shells  prevented  it  from 
repl3dng  aijcurately  ta  his  fire:*  Rusb  erutceeded  rush,  and  at 
length  the, southern  comer  of  Yueh-pu-*tzu  was  reached.  Mean- 
time the  32nd  Infantry  (two  battalions)  had  come  forward,  and 
^aitriving  at  the  line  of  abattis,  had  begun  to  destr4>y  itin  spite 
of  the  heavy  musketry  fire  poured  upon  it;  while  the  17th 
Regiment,  pushing  east  of  Yueh-pu^zu,  threatened,  to '.surround 
that 'place.  The  Russian  guns,  however,  near  Nien*yu-pao, 
took  that  regiment  in  reverse,  but  in  spite  of  their  fire  two 
battalions  broke  into  Yueh-pu-tzu,  while  a  company  of  the 
sll,/5ith  Regiment' ^ith  a  machine .  gun: engaged:  tlie  offooding 
guns  at  a  raxigerof'  X>000  yards  and  forced  Uiem .  to  withdraw 
•with  heavy  losa  At  l.SO^p.m;  the  enemy  waa  driven^  from 
Yueh-pu-tzu,  leaving  11  prisoners  and  104  dead  behind  him, 
while  those  who  had  expelled  him  from  it  received,  a  heavy 
ehell  fire  from  near  Nien-yu-pao  and  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hun; 

'The  right-wing  column  (IL/32nd  Regiment )y  connecting 
with  the  centre  ^colulony  inoceeded  at  1.55  p.m.  in .  oeci:^ying 
a  wood  some  400  yards  nofth-west  of  it^  original  position,  but 
coming  under  a  cross-'fire  could  advance  no  further. 

At  2.40  p.m.,  the  0.0. C.  the  8th  Division  idsued  orders  to 
the  G.O.C.  the  centre  coluitin.  These  were  as  follows: — 
"The  I.  and  II./31st  Regiment  from  the  Army  reserve  will  be 
given  to  you,  and,  on  their  arrival,  you  will  attack  Chang-tan 
so  as  to  help  the  6th  Division  on  our  right.  These  battalions 
are  now  on  their  way  fi^om  Ku-cheng-tau  ■  to  join  you,  and  will 
come  up  thjrough  F6i-tsai-ho-tzu  and  Yueh-pu-tzu." 

The  left  wing  column  was  at  this  hour  operating  against 
Nien-yu-pao,  but  it  was  making  no  progress,  and  the  Russian 
guns — 24  north  of  and  24  near  that  village,  and  four  north  of 
Chang-tan — were  in  consequence  able  to  shell  with  impunity 
the  centre  column  in  Yueh-pu-tzu.  A  battalion  of  Reserve 
infantry  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  left  wing  column,  and  the 
attack  was  ordered  to  be  pushed  on.  Connecting  with  the  left 
wing  column,  Major-General  Akiyama's  Cavalry  Brigade  was 
assisting  the  attack,  but,  as  there  appeared  no  possibility  of 
Nien-yu-pao  being  taken  before  dark,  the  left  wing  column 
commander  decided  to  continue  the  operation  by  night,  a  course 
which,  when  attempted,  failed. 

Meantime  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  had  reported 
to  General  Tatsumi — the  commander  of  the  8th  Division — that 
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*i4id  ojjpodtion  it  Chang- tan  wa^  grater  ihan  the  troops  undcir 
iris  eommaDcL  could  overcame;  upon  which  the  battalion  of 
recietTe  field  artillety  was  sent  forward^  to  help  in  demolishing 
atke  walls  of  th»t  place,  but  before  it  could  come  into  action 
darkftess  supervened. 

General  l*atsumi  now  issued  the  following  orders : — 
,  .    .  "  1.  To-inon:ow  the  -division  will,  continue  the  attack  on 
Cbang-tajp.      . 
,'    "  2.  The  centre  column,  profiting .  by  the   darkness,  will 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  and  prepare  to  rush 
that   place  at  dawn.;  .one  battalion  of  mountain 
,.;         ;guns  is  given  to  this  columri. 
"k  The  right  wipg  cpluipn  will  continue  the  attack  at 

dawn,  tow^ros  its  front. 
"4.  The  left  wing  column,  connecting,  with  Major-Qeneral 
Akiyama's  Cavahry  Brigade,  will  attack  the  enemy 
before  it  and  help  the  operations  of  the  other 
columns;  to  this  wing  will  be  attached  Tanada's 
Detachment — one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry." 

During  the  night  the 'artillery,  took  position  west  of  Yueh- 
pu-tzu,  whence  it  could  bombard  Chang-tan. 

2nd  March. 

Before  dawn  the  commander  of  the  centre  column  sent  one 
company  forward  to  reoonncMtre  Ohang-ian,  and  finding  that 
aU  was  quiet  there,  tiie  place  was  occupied.  The  right  wing 
column,  driving  back  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the 
Dcnrthem  comer  of  the  same  village,  while  the  left  wing  column 
easBy  took  Nien-yu-pao. 

During'  this  attack  the  8th  Div»oii  had  )»een  epposed  b)'- 
one  and  a  half  Rassian  divisions,  and  lost  about  1,500 'all  ranks 
killed  and  wounded,  but  the  enemy's  casualties,  though 
estimated  at  2/)00,'0Ould  not 'be  accorat^y  ascertained 

In  the  above-described  attack  the  methods  'employed  by  the 
^th  Division  approximated  more  nearly  to  tiiose  of:  the  5th 
Division  as  rriated  in  •  Ebrample '  IL,  for  the  infantry  wa^  more 
widely  deployed  than  at  Hei^ou-tai,  10  battalions  covering  a 
frontage  oi  about  two  and  three  quarter  milea  The  losses, 
though  4x>nsideraUe,  were  much  lessened  throagh  the  occupation 
of  a  position  at  almost  decisive  range  from  the*  enemy  under 
oover  of  darkness,  whence  the  machine  guns,  protected  by  sand- 
bags, were  able  to  help  in  the  attack.  The  village^ of  Ytieh-pu- 
tzu,  whicli  was  captured  on  the  1st,  was  only  an  outlyixig  post  of 
the  main  position,  from  which  the  Russians  withdrew  on  the 
night  of  that  date  on  finding  their  retreat  endangered  by  the 
arrival,  on  their  right,  of  the  Third  Army. 
'  The  preceding  examples  show  gentraliy  the  methods  followed 
'hy  a  .bi&talioB4  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  of  :the  Second 
ikrmy  in  the  attack  of  a  positioB  during^  the  Ia1»r  portion  of  the 
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campaign  in  Manchuria,  but  aa  it  is  fallj  recognized  in  tbvfe 
Army  Uiat  circumstances  and  ground  are  variable  quantities^  na 
attempt  is  made  to  restrict  the  initiative  and  warp  the  intelli- 
gence of  officers  by  layiug  down  hard-and-&8t  rules  for  their 
guidance.  Tliere  are,  however,  certain  characteristics  of  tiie 
Japanese  attack,  a  knowledge  oi  which  will  go  further  towards 
elucidating  the  methods  employed  by  them  than  the  mere 
relation  of  examples  culled  mnn  the  battlefield  or  drill  ground, 
but,  before  touching  upon  them,  the  nature  of  the  oounfay 
fought  over  by  the  Second  Army  since  the  capture  of  liao-yang 
must  be  taken  into  account  Up  to  that  time  the  approaches 
to  the  Russian  positions,  with  the  exception  of  a  porticm  of  the 
field  of  Nan  Shan,  were  broken  and  hilly  or  hiadeu  by  erope, 
but  north  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  and  west  of  tiie  Mukden  highway 
Manchuria  is,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a  great  open  plain, 
which,  in  winter,  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  is  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  cover.  Thus  the  conditions  under  which 
Gtoneral  Oku's  troops  necessarily  carried  out  their  attacks  have 
been  well-nigh  as  difficult  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  losses  sustained  by  them, 
though  heavy,  can  scarcely  be  called  excessive,  their  conduct  of 
the  attack  possesses  peculiar  interest 

The  main  points  regarding  it  are  the  following : — 

RecanTiaiaaance. 

This  is  carried  out  with  great  care  by  the  Japanese,  and  all 
that  can  be  ascertained  r^^arding  the  nature  cf  the  enemy's 
position,  where  his  guns  are  posted,  and  his  strength  is  com- 
municated to  the  troops  before  the  attack  is  b^un.  The  actual 
reconnaissance  is  carried  out  by  a  few  scouts  led  by  an  officer, 
and  much  of  the  work  is  performed  under  cover  of  darkness, 
but  even  by  day  much  can  be  learnt,  as  the  Russians  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  fire  at  ranges  exceeding  1,200  yards.  As  the  attack 
progresses,  further  reconnaissances  are  made,  and  should  the 
enemy  attempt  te  hide  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  ruses — such  as 
drawing  his  fire  at  one  point  and  scouting  at  another — are 
employed.  The  exact  information  which  is  fmjuently,  if  indeed 
not  generally,  obtained  by  Japanese  reconnoitring  parties  — 
examples  of  which  information  has  been  given  in  reports  already 
submitted  of  the  operations  of  the  Second  Army — is  a  proof  that 
both  officers  and  men  sent  on  this  duty  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  peace  time,  and  understand  how  te  utilize  their  power 
of  observation  to  the  best  advantage. 

Formationa. 

Formations  under  Artillery  fire. 

When  advancing  at  ^ng  range,  lines  of  company  columns 
((a)  cm  page  503)  at  deploying  intervals,  or  lines  of  companies  at 
deploying  intervals  with  the  sections  in  fours,  are  much  used. 
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Under  such  conditions  the  troops  advance  occasionally  at  the 
double.  At  effective  ranges  lines  of  skirmishers  are  used,  and 
between  the  lines  there  is  a  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards. 

Formation  under  Infantry  fire. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Russian  infantry  rarely  fire  at 
distances  exceeding  1,200  yards,  and  Japanese  dead  are  seldom 
seen  lying  further  from  the  object  of  attack  than  800  yards, 
and  as  a  rule  the  greater  number  will  be  found  within  400  yards 
of  it  Thus,  since  the  Russians,  unlike  the  Boers,  do  not 
employ  long  range  fire,  formations,  except  to  avoid  loss  from 
artillery,  have  not  been  so  open  in  Manchuria  as  were  those 
employed  by  us  during  the  late  war  in  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
the  Japanese,  like  the  Germans,  desire  to  keep  a  firm  hold  over 
their  troops  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  an 
unwillingness  to  fcSly  deploy  sooner  than  can  be  helped  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  losa 

During  the  earlier  battles  in  Manchuria,  supports  were  not 
extended  behind  the  firing  line,  but  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
open  them  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  troops  in  front 
of  them.  Thus  when  under  effective  fire  of  artillery  or 
infantry  the  general  appearance  of  a  force  of  Japanese  infantry 
engaged  in  an  attack  is  well  shown  by  the  illustra.tion*  attached 
to  ttuis  memorandum,  which  depicts  the  41st  Infantry  Regiment 
of  the  5th  Division — whose  attacking  dispositions  at  the  battle 
of  Hei-kou-tai  have  been  already  described — advancing  against 
the  village  of  Ta-chang-ho  during  the  battle  of  Mukden.  The 
troops  are  shown  moving  to  the  front  from  an  entrenchment 
which  they  have  been  occupying  south  of  the  point  of  attack, 
and  are  entirely  distributed  in  skirmishing  lines. 

FroTUage. 

The  frontage,  as  mentioned,  is  greater  than  at  the  b^finning 
of  tibe  war  in  Manchuria,  but  it  is  generally  considered  in  the 
Second  Army  that  that  of  a  single  battalion,  forming  part  of  an 
ftttafking  force  which  has  a  general  reserve  behind  it,  should  not 
exceed  400  metres  (about  437  yards). 

Methods  of  Advance. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rapidity  of  movement  is  the 
great  feature  of  tibe  Japanese  infontiy  attack.  The  men  are  so 
well  developed  physically  that  they  can  move  forward  at  a 
quick  double  or  rush,  carrying  packs,  equipment,  arms  and 
300  rounds  of  ammunition,  without  exhaustion.  Li  peace  time 
the  men  are  trained  in  gymnastics  under  their  own  oificers,  and 
in  war,  during  halts,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  continue 
that  training  and  practise  t£em  in  running  in  the  manner 
deacribed  by  the  memorandum  already  submitted  on  Japanese 
infantry  running  exerciseaf    It  may  here  be  noted  tluit  this 

•  8e9  Hiotograph  facing  page  514.  f  Bm  Beport  47.  page  670. 
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immm|;  is  not  confined  to  the  infuitry  alone,  engineer  eom- 
paiiies  being  put  through  exerciaeB  which  will  prove  of  valne 
when  assisting  in  the  attack  of  a  position. 

The  length  of  the  rushes  made  in  an  attack  depends  upon 
the  distance  of  the  enemy^  and  whether  the  troope  be  nuder 
artillery  or  in&utiy  fir&  In  the  former  case  long  mahes  np  to 
100  yards  are  made,  and  at  times,  more  eqiedally  when  there 
is  cover  to  the  front,  conaideraUy  greater  distances  are  passed 
over  without  a  halt.  Under  in&ntay  fire  the  rushes  may  at 
first  be  about  60  yards,  but,  as  the  position  is  approadied,  tiiey 
grow  diorter  and  shorter  in  proportion  as  the  enemy's  aim  can 
be  more  quiddy  taken.  Long  halts  are  avoided  ykhea  possible, 
SB  they  t^d  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  men,  and  losses,  where 
no  cover  can  be  found  or  thrown  up,  have  been  found  to  be 
greater  than  when  on  the  move. 

The  further  from  the  enemy,  the  greater  the  body  that 
rushes  forward ;  thus,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  advance,  the 
whole  skirmishing  line  may  double  together.  As  the  line  gets 
thicker  section  rwies  are  made,  and  these  again  are  succeeded 
by  rushes  of  squads.  When  apoint  is  reached — ^perhaps  about 
800  yards  from  the  position — ^where  it  is  impossible  to  advance 
in  a  formed  body,  single  men  and  officers — sometimes  volunteers — 
creep  forward  and  establish  themselves  nearer  to  the  oJ>ject  of 
attack.  A  fresh  fire  position  is  then  gradually  built  up  along 
the  front  on  which  they  have  arrived.  In  cxder  to  make  the 
men  expert  in  lying  down,  rising  iq>,  and  rushing  forward,  so  as 
to  reduce  to  the  utmost  the  time  during  which  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  the  men  have  sometimes  been  seen 

Sing  through  an  individual  drill  under  their  officers,  when 
alts  were  pointed  out  and  corrections  made. 
Supporting  sections  are  sent  up  either  on  the  flank  of  the 
company  they  support  or  more  generally  into  the  gaps  in  the 
firing  line.  The  range  at  which  firing  is  taking  place  is  called 
out  as  they  come  up,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  making  the 
fire  of  the  additional  rifles  efiective.  At  times  these  supports 
are  brought  up  very  widely  extended,  and  at  other  times  are 
sent  forward  by  twos  and  threes  or  singly,  many  hours  being 
spent  in  dribbling  them  or  reserves  to  the  fire  position.  The 
first  reinforcement  by  the  supports  takes  place  as  a  rule  at  the 
time  when  the.  firing  line  opens  fire,  and  the  reserves  come 
forward  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  strengthen  that  line  and 
maintain  the  volume  of  fire,  or  prior  to  the  final  rush.  At  times 
that  rush  is  made  for  a  considerable  distance,  as,  when  the 
enemy  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  about  to  retire,  it  is 
undesirable  to  waste  time  in  front  of  his  position. 

Svhmdiary  Tneana  of  Achance^ 

At  the  battle  of  Mukden,  the  ground  being  frozen,  bags 
filled  with  earth  were  carried  as  a  substitute  for  the  slight 
protection  usually  thrown  up  during  the  attack  with  the  light 
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entrenching  tool.     Since  that  action,  a  smaU,  comparatively 
light,  steel  shield  has  been  manufactored  which  it  is  intended 
to  utilize  as  a  means  of  getting  men  forward  when  the  enemy's 
fire  has  become  deadly.    An  officer  or  man  would  creep  forward 
covering  his  head  with  this  shield  to  which  is  attached  a  rope. 
Arrived  at  a  certain  distance  to  the  front,  he  would  take  such 
cover  as  was  obtainable  and  the  shield  would  be  hauled  back  by 
the  firing  line  and  used  again  and  again.    To  further  assist 
advance  when  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards  from  the 
position  wooden  mortars  have  been  used,  but  these  have  been 
repku^ed  by  a  light  metal  mortar  firing  a  bomb  containing  high 
explosives.     It  is  considered   in  the  Second  Army  that  some 
such  weapon  must  be  used  in  the  final  stages  of  the  attack 
at  a  time  when  a  kind  of  stalemate  often  ensues,  and  when  the 
least  advantage  will  turn  the  balance  in  &vour  of  the  attack. 
Similarly,  hand-grenades  are  of  value,  though  their  range  is 
limited  by  the  power  of  a  man  to  throw  them,  and  would  be 
of   special  benefit    to  the  attack  in  village  fighting.     Such 
devices,  though  perhaps  of  little  value  in  ordinary  European 
fighting,  are  worthy  of  consideration  when  it  is  a  question  of  a 
campaign  against  the  Russian  army,  which  almost  invariaUy 
takes  up  a  strongly  defended  position,  prepares  other  positions 
equally  strong    behind    it    on   which   it  can   fall   back,  and 
endeavours  on  every  occasion  in  which  it  is  engaged  to  give  to 
the  battles  the  characteristics  of  fortress  fighting. 

Firing. 

The  Japanese  infantry  does  not  fire  at  distances  exceeding 
1,000  yards,  and  endeavours  to  retain  its  fire  until  a  distance  ol 
about  800  yards  from  the  enemy  is  reached.  The  reasons  fi>r 
adopting  this  course  are  that  it  is  considered  that,  what  would  be 
r^arded  in  the  Japanese  army  as  long  range  fire,  has  little  effect, 
and  moreover  tends  to  delay  the  advance,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  moral  effect,  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Long  range  fire 
\}y  supporting  units  is  also  not  made  use  of.  The  first  object  of 
the  attack  is  to  reach  a  fire  position  600  yards  from  the  enemy, 
where  as  thick  a  line  as  possible  directs  its  fire  upon  him.  The 
fire  is  what  we  call  "  independent "  and  is  opened  by  order  of 
the  battalion  commander,  the  target  being  given  by  those  section 
leaders  who  are  with  Uie  firing  line,  under  direction  of  the 
captains  of  companies. 

Co-^fperatian  between  Units. 

C!o-operation  between  the  several  units  of  an  attacking 
force  is  very  carefully  looked  to  in  the  Japanese  army.  Men, 
and  scxnetimea  officers,  are  used  in  order  to  maintain  inter- 
eommunici^ion  so  that  one  unit  may  know  the  precise  condition 
of  the  next  to  it  and  be  p»pared.  to  aamat  its  action  in  the 
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best  possible  way.  The  advantage  c^  the  Japanese  organisation 
of  three  battalions  in  a  raiment,  accustomed  to  work  together 
in  peace  time  under  a  regimental  commander,  is  undoubted  as 
ocMupared  to  a  system  in  which  a  brigade  is  composed  of 
several  units  having  no  immediate  connection  with  each  other, 
and,  as  often  as  not,  having  had  little  opportunity  of  enjoying 
peace  training  in  each  others  company. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  several  parts  of 
a  Japanese  battalion,  r^ment,  brigade,  or  division  in  battle 
that  for  a  portion  of  a  force  to  fall  back  as  did  one  of  our 
companies  at  Nicholson's  Nek  in  Natal,  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  occurring  elsewhere,  and  so  compromise  to  some  extent 
the  action  of  the  whole,  suggests  a  condition  of  affiurs  that  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  the  Japanese  army.  The  only  instance 
in  the  late  campaign  against  Russia  in  any  degree  resembling 
that  above  referred  to  occurred  at  Wan-pao  Shan,  during  the 
battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  where  a  battalion  was  ordered  by  its 
commander  to  retire  in  the  belief  that  such  an  order  had 
emanated  from  the  general  in  command,  which  was  not  the 
case.  A  few  moments  served  to  create  such  a  disadvantageous 
situation  for  the  Japanese  that  14  guns  were  lost,  and  though 
the  general  in  command  was  not  personally  to  blame  he  was 
removed  from  his  conmiand  in  the  field,  possibly  for  failure  to 
ensure  a  proper  transmission  of  his  orders  by  night,  at  which 
time  the  mishap  occurred. 

Co-operation  of  Artillery. 

As  mentioned,  the  nature  of  the  battles  in  Manchuria 
resembles  that  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortress,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Japanese  artillery  has  generally  been  able 
to  take  up  positions  under  cover  of  darkness  in  order  to  support 
an  attack.  The  Russians  generally  disclose  their  own  gun 
positions  by  firing  upon  the  infantry  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  advance,  expending  most  of  their  efforts  against  it 
The  effect  of  this  fire  when  any  cover  is  available  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians  fired  an  average 
of  1,000  shrapnel  shells  with  a  loss  to  the  Japanese  of  only 
one  man  during  the  four  days  that  elapsed  immediately  after 
the  latter  took  up  positions  on  the  Sha  Ho  in  October  1904 
when  the  defences  were  of  tibe  slightest  Great  vigilance  is 
displayed  by  the  Japanese  artillery  commanders  in  following 
the  stages  of  the  infantry  attack,  and  though  orders  are 
generally  sent  to  them  prior  to  some  new  development  thereof, 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  they  have  not  already  been  anticipated 
and  arrangements  made  accordingly.  Whenever  possible  ei^ade 
fire  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  the  guns  of  one  division 
turning  their  attention  temporarily  to  a  flank  when  it  is  evident 
that  a  neighbouring  division  will  thereby  be  assisted  and  the 
geneial  movunent  against  the  enemy  furthered. 
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Entrenchirig. 

Much  spade  work  has  been  doue  by  the  Japanese  infantry 
during  the  attack^  and  no  sooner  is  a  point  seized  than  it  is 
secured  by  an  entrenchment,  no  matter  how  slight.  As  digging 
in  a  prone  position  is  difficult,  men  are  taught  in  peace  time  to 
perform  that  operation  with  the  light  entrenching  tool,  while 
exposing  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  In  many  of  the 
battles  of  the  Second  Army  the  advance,  though  rapid  from 
point  to  point,  has  from  start  to  finish  been  slow  and  methodical, 
and  the  troops  have  worked  their  way  forward  by  day  and 
night  somewhat  as  would  be  done  in  attacking  a  fortress.  A 
gc^  example  of  this  method  will  be  found  in  the  attack  of 
the  13th  Regiment  on  Tin-te-niu-lu  during  the  battle  of  the 
Sha  Ho,  which  was  described  in  detail  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Operations  of  the  Second  Army  from  6th  September  to  19th 
October  1904.* 

Reserves. 

The  Japanese  are  not  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  either  a 
large  local  or  general  reserve,  and  would  seem  to  rely  upon  the 
containing  power  of  the  rifle  to  beat  off  counter-attacks,  or,  in 
face  of  the  passive  attitude  almost  invariably  adopted  by  the 
Russians,  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  For  instance,  at 
the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Mukden,  General  Oku  kept  as  a 
general  reserve  only  one  brigade  of  infantry,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  his  whole  force,  preferring  rather  to  use  the  mass  of 
his  men  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  relying  on  his  divisional 
commanders  to  keep  a  sufficiency  in  band  in  case  of  necessity. 
A  perusal  of  the  account  of  the  attack  of  the  8th  Division  on 
Chang-tan  will  show  that  the  divisional  commander  east  of  the 
Hun  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  every  battalion  into  the  fight 
even  on  the  first  day  of  a  battle  whidi  all  foresaw  would  1^  a 
prolonged  struggle. 

Machine  Ouns. 

The  Japanese  endeavour  to  push  their  machine  guns  in  the 
attack  up  to  the  firing  line,  and  do  not  regard  them  as  long 
range  weapons.  When  a  position  is  taken  up  over  night,  as  in 
the  attack  on  Chang-tan,  the  guns  can  easily  be  placed  in  a 
forward  position,  but  unless  provided  with  shields  it  has  been 
found  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  action  at  decisive  range. 

AmTnuniiian  Supply. 

The  difficulty  of  keepmg  the  firing  line  supplied  with 
ammunition  is  so  great  that  every  opportunity  of  doing  so  is 
taken,  and  reinforcements  are  frequenUy  employed  to  carry  up 
additional  quantities.      Special    anununition  carriers  are  not 
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included  in  the  Japanese  infantry  organization,  and  in  those 
armies  of  which  tbey  form  part  it  may  be  accepted  that,  unless 
they  are  numerous,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  be  able  to 
take  forward  as  much  ammunition  as  is  required.  Moreover, 
every  man,  so  employed,  who  does  not  carry  a  rifle,  is  a  loss  to 
the  fire  power  of  a  battalion. 

•    Communication. 

Tliis  subject  has  been  referred  to  in  Example  No.  I.  It  is 
usual  when  a  section  or  line  of  skirmishers  advances  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  for  the  captain  of  the  company  to  keep 
touch  with  it  by  means  of  four  men^  who  divide  the  distance 
between  him  and  it,  and  pass  on  orders  or  send  back  information 
regarding  the  enemy  from  the  front  line.  By  a  similar  method 
the  commander  of  a  battalion,  with  the  reserve,  maintains 
touch  with  the  captains  of  companies  until  he  himself  comes  up 
to  the  firing  line.  This  close  touch  throughout  a  battalion  does 
not  appear  to  affect  initiative  injuriously  in  any  way,  though  it 
leads  at  first  to  a  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  rifles  in 
the  firing  line.  Troops  have  been  seen  practising  this  method 
of  communicating  information  and  passing  orders,  a  section 
being  extended  at  intervals  of  from  30  to  40  paces,  and 
messages  passed  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  line.  When 
practising  the  attack  on  a  position,  men  are  posted  along  it, 
who,  by  means  of  flags,  indicate  their  supposed  strength,  which 
is  reported  to  the  battalion  commander  through  the  line  of 
men  who  maintain  communication  between  him  and  the  firing 
line.  From  the  firing  line  to  the  divisional  commander  there  is, 
when  possible,  continuous  communication  effected  partly  by  the 
means  sketched  above  and  partly  by  telephone.  The  position 
of  the  firing  line  is  thus  accurately  known,  and  this  and  the 
custom  of  raising  a  national  flag  on  a  conspicuous  spot  of  the 
captured  position  obviates  to  some  degree  the  danger  from 
friendly  artillery.  The  whistle  and  signalling  of  any  kind  are 
little  used  in  the  Second  Army,  word  of  mouth  being  preferred. 

'  Counter-dttdcks. 

As  the  Japanese  have  assumed  the  offensive  throughout 
the  campaign  in  Manchuria,  no  opportunity  was  offered  of 
observing  their  method  of  employing  counter-attack. 

Holding  Attacks. 

These  attacks  are  carried  out  with  such  energy  by  the 
Japanese  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  decisive  attacks. 
Indeed,  wherever  the  Japanese  infantryman  attacks,  there  he 
endeavours  at  all  costs  to  succeed,  for  his  training  and  national 
spirit  make  no  broad  distinction  between  a  feint  and  a  real 
blow.  The  heavier  the  opposition,  the  more  determined  the 
assault,  and  thus  it  arises  that  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the 
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enemy's  position  possess  the  leaat  attraction  for  him.  Upon 
them  the  greatest  attention  is  not  bestowed,  but  wherever  the 
position  is  strongest  there  the  fiercest  struggle  will  be  found. 
To  hold  the  enemy,  or  at  least  prevent  him  from  moving 
reserves  to  another  quarter  of  the  field,  while  keeping  outside 
decisive  range,  is  not  a  view  that  finds  favour  with  the  Japanese 
army.  It  is  held  that  if  the  position  be  not  clos^y  approached, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent  a  transference  of  the  reserve 
unseen,  and  that  unless  the  enemy  be  actively  menaced,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  move  a  portion  of  his  troops,  thus  accepting  the 
risks  that  may  arise  from  a  reduction  of  force  at  a  secondary 
point  in  order  to  strengthen  one  more  important.  Imbued  with 
such  ideas,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  during' the  campaign  with  Russia  appeared  in  greater 
numerical  strength  than  the  enemy  at  the  decisive  point,  and 
that  their  victories  have  in  consequence  been  shorn  of  some  of 
the  fruits  that  they  would  seem  to  have  merited. 

Oeneral  Bema/rks. 

The  attack  under  modem  conditions  requires  great  patience 
and  bravery  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  through  to  a  successful 
issue  when  directed  against  an  enemy  occupying  a  strongly 
defended  position,  the  extent  of  which  makes  the  operation  of 
manoeuvring  him  out  of  it  nearly  impossible.     Victory  can  only 

be     won     by   the    closest    CO-fipf^^^^'^     ^^     oy^i'lliiry    qt^H     ^r^fan^ry 

The  latter  covered  by  the  former  works  its  way  forward 
rapidly  yet  deliberately  until  a  parallel  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  object  is  gained,  whence  the  slightest  signs  of  disturbance 
in  the  defenders'  ranks  can  be  observed  The  Japanese  have 
frequently  won  success  through  the  initiative  of  a  smgle  officer, 
who,  keenly  watching  the  enemy,  has  detected  what  has  seemed 
to  be  an  inclination  to  retire,  and  has  forthwith  dashed  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  It  is  recognized  that  the  attempt  to  rush 
a  position  before  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived  only 
leads  to  heavy  loss  and  failure,  and  that  the  leaders,  therefore, 
of  the  firing  line  most  display  great  coolness  and  patience. 
That  some  such  moment  will  eventually  come  is  felt  to  be 
certain,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Japanese  never  forget  that, 
after  a  long  fire  fight,  when  their  own  condition  seems  least 
hopeful,  that  of  the  enemy  is  perhaps  no  better  and  often  worse. 
Inspired  with  such  a  belief,  and  determined  to  lose  their  lives 
rather  than  yield  an  inch  of  ground  once  gained,  it  is  not- to  be 
wondered  at  that  unbroken  success  has  shone  upon  their  armei 
in  the  recent  conflict  with  Russia. 
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(32)  Night  Attacks. 


Report  by  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  L.  Haldake,  D.S.O./ General 
Staff,  dated  Head-Quarters  Second  Army,  1st  June  1905. 


Plate. 


Japanese  night-attack  formation  -        -    In  text. 
See  also  Map  56  and  Panorama  8. 


The  extreme  difficulty  of  approaching  by  daylight  a  strongly 
defended  position  with  numb^  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in 
the  assault  has,  on  many  occasions  during  the  present  campaign, 
led  the  Japanese  to  endeavour  to  bring  forwa^  their  infantry 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Accounts  of  such  undertakings,  in 
more  or  less  detail,  have  been  given  in  the  various  reports  on 
the  operations  of  the  Second  Army  in  Manchuria,  but  it  is 
proposed  here  to  sununarize  the  general  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  in  carrying  them  out. 

In  one  feature  the  successful  night  advances  of  our  allies 
differ  from  manoeuvres  such  as  those  which  preceded  the 
engagements  of  Tel-el-kebir,  the  Atbara,  and  Magersfontein. 
In  the  case  of  these  actions  a  march  of  several  miles  taking 
some  hours  to  accomplish  had  to  be  made,  while,  as  regards  the 
distance  covered  by  the  divisions  of  the  Second  Army  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded 
1,500  yards.  In  fact  the  Japanese  gaining  close  touch  of  the 
enemy  by  day,  have  merely  utilized  the  hours  of  darkness  to 
better  their  position,  and,  true  to  their  principle  of  reducing 
risk  of  failure  to  a  minimum  and  reserving  to  tliemselves 
every  possible  chance  of  success,  have  studiously  avoided 
those  dangers  which  are  concomitant  with  the  launching  of  a 
large  force  over  a  considerable  space  against  a  position  whose 
strength  or  weakness  has  been  only  gauged  by  reconnaissance 
from  afar  or  by  the  possibly  unreliable  reports,  of  spies.  In 
acting  thus  they  have  shown  that  they  recognize  that  the  size 
of  modem  armies  and  the  wide  fronts  covered  by  them  make 
the  maintenance  of  correct  direction  in  night  operations  and 
their  accurate  timing  matters  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, and  they  have  therefore  wisely  limited  the  scope  of  such 
movements,  thereby  eliminating  from  them  the  dangers  which 
have  caused  them  in  the  past  either  to  be  shunned,  or  carried 
out  only  under  special  conditions  or  for  urgent  reasons. 
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The  system  followed  has  been  the  same  in  all  the  battles 
in  which  the  Second  Army  has  been  engaged,  and  its  success 
has  depended  upon  certain  elements  which  may  be  described 
under  the  following  headings : — 

(a.)  A  precise  knowledge   of    the    enemy's    strength    and 

position. 
(6.)  A  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ground   to   be 

passed  over  in  the  advance, 
(c.)  The  maintenance  of  the  proper  direction   during  the 

advance. 
((2.)  The  maintenance  of  connection  with  troops  to  flanks 

and  front 
(e.)  A  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  of  the 

service  about  to  be  undertaken  and  how  it  is  to  be 

carried  out. 
(/.)  The  most  suitable  formation  of  units. 

(a.)  During  daylight  the  enemy's  position,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  seen,  is  examined  and  his  strength  as  far  as  possible  ascer- 
tained. After  dark,  scouts— specially  selected  men — under  an 
officer,  or  officers,  are  sent  forward,  their  duty  being  to  push 
close  to  the  defensive  line  and  discover  its  extent  and  nature, 
what  obstacles  there  are,  and  how  they  may  be  avoided  or 
passed  through.  Tliese  scouts^  while  exercising  great  care  to 
avoid  detection,  act  with  boldness,  for  on  their  reports  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ultimate 
advance.  Their  task  has  been  much  simplified,  and  night 
attacks  have  frequently  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  sentries  are  not  remarkable  for 
excessive  vigilance,  and  that  the  outposts  are  generally  retained 
in  close  proximity  to  the  works  they  cover. 

If  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  is  to  assault  a  work  by 
night,  a  plan  of  it  would  be  prepared  by  means  of  information 
obtained  from  scouts. 

(6.)  The  features  of  the  ground  to  be  passed  over,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  are  noted  by  day,  and  further  examined  by  the 
soouts  sent  to  perform  the  duty  mentioned  in  heading  (a). 

On  several  occasions,  where  circumstances  have  prevented  a 
deliberate  reconnaissance  of  the  ground,  or  even  when  this  has 
taken  place,  bushes  and  trees  have  in  the  dark  been  mistaken 
for  the  enemy,  or  a  bank  or  natural  ditch  for  his  defensive 
works. 

(c.)  During  daylight  all  marks  or  objects  which  might  assist 
in  maintaining  direction  at  night  are  noted;  these  include 
boshes,  trees,  houses,  and  hill  or  mountain  tops.  At  dusk  a 
small  party  under  an  officer  is  sent  forward  to  place  sticks 
or  flags  in  the  direction  which  is  later  to  be  taken.  From 
the  foremost  of  these  marks,  back  to  the  troops  in  rear  con- 
necting files  are  posted,  so  that  when  the  advance  is  undertaken 
there  may  be  the  least  possible  trouble  in  maintaining  the 
eorrsct  line. 
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(d.)  Connection  with  troope  on  diher  flank  or  with  those  in 
rear  is  maintained  bj  means  of  connecting  filea 

(e.)  The  object  of  the  operation  being  to  reach  the  enemy 
or  a  point  as  near  to  him  as  possible  without  discovery,  and 
80  render  the  attack  a  surprise,  silence  must  be  maintained, 
and  no  firing  is  permitted  to  take  place.  Should  the  enemy 
open  fire  during  the  advance  the  troops  immediately  lie  down 
without  word  of  command.  Frequently  the  Russicms  have 
opened  fire  for  a  short  time  more  as  a  precaution  than  as  an 
indication  that  the  advance  has  been  discovered,  and,  by  making 
a  brief  halt,  the  Japanese  have  been  enabled  to  continue  the 
movement  and  at  length  approach  the  position  unobserved.  If, 
however,  fire  be  opened  when  the  attackers  are  on  the  point  of 
assaulting,  bayonets  if  not  already  fixed  would  be  fixed  and 
the  position  charged.  As  it  is  inadvisable  to  issue  orders 
during  the  advance,  everything  that  can  be  foreseen  is  explained 
beforehand,  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  panic  or  confusion. 

(/)  The  formation  adopted  by  the  Japanese^  one  to  which 
it  ifl  understood  they  have  adhered  on  aD  occasions,  is  column  of 
sections,  and  in  the  diagram  below  will  be  found  the  dispositions 
of  the  units  in  the  last  night  attack  undertaken  by  a  portion  of 
the  Second  Army  in  the  M.ttle  of  Mukden. 


Ifigkt  Attack  on  Tu-hung-tun. 
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Soinetimee  the  first  line  coosists  of  two  and  at  other  times 
of  three  companies,  from  each  of  which  one  secti<m  is  extended 
in  single  rank  at  one  pace  interval.  The  two  remaining  sections 
of  each  company  follow,  unextended,  the  one  behind  the  other, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  extended  line  and  ten  paces 
between  themselves.  The  reserve  of  the  battalion  follows  in 
line  of  section  columns  about  one  hundred  yards  further  to  the 
rear  ;  and  behind  it  again,  also  in  line  of  section  columns,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  comes  the  second  line. 
Connecting  files  link  the  whole  body  together,  and  whether  the 
enemy  is  attacked  in  this  formation,  or  a  further  extension  takes 
place,  must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
attack.  The  companies  of  the  second  line  would  be  moved 
behind  the  centre  or  on  either  flank,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  r^imental  commander. 

In  order  to  remove  obstacles  a  small  party  of  engineers 
invariably  follows  directly  behind  the  extended  line,  and  with 
the  supports  or  reserve  is  another  party  whose  duty  it  is  to 
throw  hand-grenades  or  work  the  mortars  which  are  used  for 
firing  bombs. 

It  IS  recognized  that  mixing  up  of  sections^  companies,  and 
battalions  must  occur  during  a  night  attack,  but,  as  each 
Japanese  regiment  consists  ol  three  battalions  accustomed  to 
work  together  on  all  occasions,  the  confusion  and  intermixture 
of  units  are  not  material.  Nevertheless  every  effort  is  mdde  to 
keep  them  separate  during  the  advance,  and  each  battalion 
commander  is  held  responsible  that  the  proper  direction  is 
maintained  and  that  his  unit  is  kept  as  intact  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  every  care  being  taken  by  the  Japanese  it  is 
admitted  that  mistdces  have  occurred  which  have  on  several 
occasions  made  attacks  by  night  fail  in  their  object,  and  though, 
as  stated,  the  distance  to  be  covered  is  generally  short,  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  lack  of  co-operation,  one  portion  of  the 
force  striking  the  enemy's  line  before  another.  Except  when 
the  kaoliang  was  standing,  the  ground  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  night  operations,  and  the  generally  passive 
nature  of  Busman  defence  has  allowed  of  their  being  carried 
out  with  great  deliberation  and  comparative  safety — a  fact 
which  htts  in  no  way  made  the  Japanese  lessen  those  precautions 
which  are  a  marked  feature  of  their  advances  in  the  dark. 
During  the  movement  over  level,  open  ground  their  losses  have 
been  inconsiderable,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  when  firing  at  night  invariably  shoot  high. 

Examples  of  Attacks  by  Night 

(a)  In  Appendix  4  to  operations  of  the  Second  Army, 
4th  August  to  5th  September  1904,*  there  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  an  unsuccessful  night  attack. 

•  Tol.  I.,  page  264,  No.  UL 
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(b)  In  Appendix  7  to  operations  of  the  Second  Army,  from 
6th  September  to  19th  October  1904  *  there  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  an  advance  by  night  followed  by  an  attack 
early  in  the  morning.  In  this  instance  the  movement  was 
carried  out  with  great  deliberation,  trenches  beinff  dug  ihiice 
in  order  to  secure  the  ground  won,  so  that  should  the  attack 
fail  or  a  counter-attack  be  made  the  Japanese  would  have  had 
points  of  support  upon  which  to  fall  back*  This  attack 
exemplifies  the  importance  of  providing  in&ntiy  with  a  light 
tool  £»r  entrenching  purposes. 

(e)  Durinff  the  battle  of  Mukden  the  Srd  Division  was 
entrusted  with  a  very  delicate  operation — that  of  endeavouring 
to  hold  a  force  of  the  enemy  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  own 
^  numbers  so  as  to  allow  tibe  Third  Army  time  to  work  round 
the  Russians,  who  were  then  retreating  in  some  confusion 
towards  the  north.  A  display  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
divisicm  might  have  led  to  a  general  retirement,  and  for  this 
reason  General  Oshima  was  insbructed  to  use  his  men  sparingly 
so  as  to  induce  the  enemy,  if  possible,  to  stop  his  retreatmg 
movement.  The  Srd  Division — ^which  in  all  the  earlier  battles 
of  the  Second  Army  had  especially  distinguished  itself— was 
in  reserve,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  opening  phases  of  the 
battie  of  Mukden.  It  arrived  during  the  6th  March  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Iji-kuan-pu,t  (D  2  njb.),  which  was 
occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  by  the  6th  Brigade  under 
Major-General  Namba  This  village  is  distant  only  1,600  yards 
from  the  Russian  last  line  of  defence  on  the  west  of  Mukden, 
and  from  the  eastern  comer  of  it  the  position,  and  in  some 
degree  the  strength,  of  the  enemy  could  be  observed.  From 
this  part  of  Li-kuan-pu  General  Nambo  examined  the  situation 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  saw  that  the  ground  between 
him  and  the  Russians  was  perfectly  open  and  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  cover.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  enemy  held  in  strength 
the  village  of  Yu-hung-tun  and  a  hamlet  of  three  houses  within 
a  low  wall  some  300  yards  south  of  it  On  rising  ground  north 
of  Yu-hung-tun  and  some  600  yards  distant  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  village  was  a  redoubt,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
the  hamlet  was  a  similar  work. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  an  attack  at  dawn  on  the 
7th  instant,  the  front  to  be  assailed  being  limited  to  that 
covered  by  the  village  and  hamlet. 

For  the  attack  on  the  hamlet,  General  Nambo  allotted  two 
battalions  of  the  83rd  Regiment,  while  two  battalions  of  the 
6th  Regiment  were  to  proceed  against  the  southern  and  south- 
western portion  of  the  village.  A  company  of  reserve  in- 
fantry was  to  demonstrate  against  the  north-western  side  of 
the  village  so  as  to  draw  attention  from  the  main  attack. 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  7th,  the  troops  above  mentioned  deployed 
for  the  advance  on  the  eastern  side  of  Li-kuan-pu,  the  operation 

*  Yol.  I.«  page  514.  f  flea  Map  56  aud  FaQorama  8. 
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being  covered  by  scouts,  and  shortly  afterwards  advanced.  On 
reaching  a  point  from  500  to  600  yards  from  the  enemy  he 
opened  fire,  but  the  movement  was  continued  and  no  reply 
made.  At  from  200  to  300  yards  the  fire  became  very  hot 
and^  fixing  bayonets,  the  position  was  charged.  Meantime  the 
party  on  the  left  of  the  Japanese  detailed  for  the  demonstration 
had  opened  fire  and  had  drawn  upon  itself  a  good  deal  of  the 
enemy's  attention,  but  this  was  soon  diverted  from  it  when 
the  r^  attack  developed,  for  the  Japanese  soldiers  on  this 
occasion  let  their  feelings  get  the  better  of  their  discretion  and 
shouted  Banzai  !  as  they  approached  the  eneaiy's  position. 

By  6  a.m.,  the  village  was  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  very  desperate  fighting  went  on  there  and  at  the 
hamlet,  from  both  of  which  places  the  Russians  were  eventually 
driven  forth,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  held  some 
houses  in  the  northern  part  of  Tu-bung-tun.  During  the 
advance  the  occupants  of  the  redoubt  south  of  the  hamlet  had 
made  a  counter-attack  on  the  right  of  the  33rd  Regiment, 
which  was  driven  back  by  the  two  companies  of  the  reserve 
of  the  right  battalion.  General  Nambo,  aware  of  the  danger 
on  this  side,  sent  forward  the  II./33rd  at  6  a.m.  with  orders  to 
protect  the  exposed  flank  and  help  in  the  attack.  Between 
8  and  9.30  am.,  the  reserve  battalion  of  the  6th  Regiment  was 
sent  into  the  village,  two  companies  at  a  time,  with  ammunition 
for  the  troops  engaged.  These  companies  were  sent  at  different 
times.  The  troops  in  their  original  advance  had  sufiered  heavy 
loss,  and  the  reinforcements,  coming  under  a  cross  fire  from  the 
two  redoubts  as  well  as  from  artillery,  had  also  many  casualties. 
In  fact  the  ground  behind  the  village,  but  more  especially  in 
rear  of  the  hamlet,  was  littered  with  dead.  By  the  time  that 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  the  force  was  still  further  reduced, 
and  later  in  the  day  it  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  over  an 
army  corps  coming  &om  the  direction  of  Mukden. 

The  night  advance  and  the  ensuing  attack  were  entirely 
succeasf  ul,  but  the  losses  in  the  operation  were  greater  than  on 
previous  occasions,  being  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  surprise 
which  characterized  it.  The  ground,  too,  was  still  frozen,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  the  men's  footsteps  was  audible 
to  the  Russiana 
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(88)  The  Japanese  Cavalry  in  the  Field. 


Report  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jardihx,  5th  Ltneera,  Yen-tai, 
l-6th  November  1904;  with  Bemarks  hv  Lieuk-Qeneial 
Sir  Llk  Hamilton,  KC.K,  D.S.O.,  dated  Head-Quarten, 
First  Japmese  Army,  16th  November  1904. 

Bemarka  by  Limt.-Qtnmd  Sir  Icm  Hamilton,  K,OJL,  DAO. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  report  by  Captain 
Jardine,  6th  Lancers,  on  the  Japanese  cavalry.  I  will  not  say 
he  has  had  exceptional  opportnnities  of  forming  a  ffood  opinicm, 
as  that  might  give  a  false  impression,  bat  oertaiiuy  his  oppor- 
tunities have  l^en  altogether  exceptional  compared  with  those 
that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  foreigner.  It  is  true 
that  an  American  colonel  shared  his  experiences  daring  the 
time  he  accompanied  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  on  a  recon- 
naissance, but  he,  and  he  alone,  has  thus  far  been  attached  to  a 
Japanese  cavalry  regiment  in  tiie  field.  Whilst  thus  employed 
he  was  treated  like  a  brother  officer  by  everyone  from  the 
colonel  downwards  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Quard.  He  shared 
their  quarters  and  their  meals ;  he  heard  orders  given  out  and 
reports  rendered;  he  witnessed  all  the  details  of  regimental  life, 
and  went  out  with  the  advanced  guard  to  skirmish  with  the 
Cossacks. 

2.  I  hope  you  wiU  agree  that  while  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  First  Army, 
to  send  an  officer  on  this  detached  duty,  I  was  no  less  fortunate 
in  having  at  my  disposal  the  services  of  so  level-headed  and 
competent  a  regimental  officer  as  Captain  Jardine,  who  speaks 
Japanese  and  needs  no  interpreter,  and  who  is  a  campaigner  of 
sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  carry  on  for  a  prolonged 
period  on  what  he  can  take  with  him  on  his  horse.  I  feel 
bound  to  mention  these  points,  for  with  a  modesty  that  does 
him  credit  he  has  said  as  little  as  possible,  either  about  his 
special  opportunities,  or  of  those  special  aptitudes  which  have 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

3.  Pai'a.  4  of  the  report.  '  The  ammmiition  seems  insufficient. 
Our  cavalry  carried  135  rounds  per  man  towards  the  close  of 
the  South  African  war.  I  learn,  however,  on  good  authority 
that  in  the  Japanese  cavalry  it  is  now  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  rounds  to  be  carried  in  the  wallets. 

4.  Para.  5  of  the  report.  As  I  have  already  reported,  the 
cavalry  have  recently  asked  for  and  received  permission  to 
substitute  tripod  for  wheel  mountings  for  their  Maxims.  A 
committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  recommended  this  some 
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twelve  years  ago  to  Army  flead-Quarters,  Suola.  There  caa, 
I  think,  be  no  question  at  all  that  from  every  point  of  view  the 
tripod  mounting  fitted  on  to  a  pack  saddle  is  the  best. 

5.  Para.  13  of  the  report.  T  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  question  of  feeding  and  watering.  Where  the  Japanese 
got  their  idea  about  accustoming  a  horse  to  an  unnatural  diet, 
and  what  they  think  to  gain  by  it,  are  to  me  mysteriea  I 
have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  combat  the  application  of  this 
theory  to  my  own  horse,  but  always  entirely  without  success. 
I  believe  the  notion  must  have  been  started  by  the  bettos  or 
grooms,  merely  to  save  themselves  trouble.  I  may  claim  a  fairly 
long  and  wide  experience  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
feeding  and  watering  of  horses  should  be  adjusted  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  is  being  required  of  them  at  the  time.  When  a 
horse  is  in  hard  and  continuous  work  (I  do  not  mean  hard  work 
for  a  spurt  as  in  the  case  of  a  hunter  or  racehorse)  he  should  be 
fed  and  watered  as  often  as  possible.  Chinese  carters,  whose 
animals  keep  a  perfectly  marvellous  condition  under  a  strain  of 
very  severe  work,  feed  and  water  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers.  A  good  London  cabby  does  the  same.  Even  in  South 
Africa  it  was  always  possible  to  tell  the  man  who  was  riding  a 
horse  of  his  own  and  not  a  Government  animal,  by  observing 
that  he  would  always  take  advantage  of  even  a  ten  minutes' 
halt  to  give  his  mount  a  mouthful  of  something  to  keep  him 
going.  The  Japanese  cfystem  may  do  for  peace  time,  but  if  they 
worked  their  cavalry  as  we  work  ours,  with  extensive  turning 
movements  at  a  fast  pace,  or  marches  of  fifty  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  (as  in  the  drives  in  the  Western  Transvaal  at  the  end  of 
the  Boer  war),  then  every  single  horse  in  their  ranks  would  be 
dead  as  a  door-nail  before  a  month  was  past.  I  do  not  think 
the  Japanese'  have,  as  a  rule,  that  natural  affection  for  the  horse 
which  a  few  Englishmen  have,  which,  with  its  little  instinctive 
girih  slackening,  dismounting,  feeding  and  attention,  may  supply 
to  some  extent  the  want  of  technical  training.  The  personnel 
of  the  Japanese  cavalry  is  so  fine  that  I  hope  their  Government 
will  after  the  war  send  a  number  of  these  officers  to  do  a  turn 
at  big  remount  depdts  and  with  cavalry  regiments  in  India  to 
learn  horse  management  by  practice  as  well  as  tlieory. 

6.  Para.  15  of  the  report    I  agree  with  Captain  Jardine  that 
*the  country  over  which  ttie  First  Army  passed  en  route  to 

Uao-yang  was  not  well  suited  to  the  development  of  shock 
action.  Still  the  ktwUamg  is  no  impediment  to  a  charge,  as  was 
proved  by  the  Ist  fiengal  Lancers  during  the  Boxer  outbreak ; 
the  vaUeys  were  often  over  a  mile  wide,  and  in  hct  there  was 
ample  space  and  convenience  for  squadrons,  if  not  regiments,  to 
'have  indulged  in  shock  tactics  on  a  small  scale  had  there  not 
been  some  restraining  influence  at  work.  As  Captain  Jardine 
says,  the  Japanese  were  keen  enough  to  charge,  but  nevertheless 
they  did  not  once  succeed  in  coming  to  dose  quarters  with  their 
enemy  except  in  the  caoe  of  a  few  accidental  rencontres  of 
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patrola  If  there  is  any  other  explanation  of  these  facta  than 
that  sogi^ested  in  mj  report,  namely,  that  a  body  (d  cavaliy 
armed  with  modem  rifles  can  deny  to  their  opponents  all  oppor- 
tunities of  executing  a  chaige  with  any  prospects  of  soooess^ 
then,  so  far,  I  have  hot  heard  it  pat  forward.  Since  the 
Japanese  Armies  have  been  operating  north  of  the  Tai-ten  Ho 
the  country  fulfils  all  the  conditions  for  a  successfhl  appli- 
cation of  shock  tactics  to  an  extent  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  The  theatre  of  operations  consists  of  wide  plains 
stretdiing  for  miles,  unbroken  by  nnllahs,*  fences,  swamps, 
stony  plf^es  or  other  undesirable  obstacles,  whereas  occasional 
hills,  nndulations,  patches  of  forest  or  villages,  aflTord  oppor- 
tunities for  concealment  from  fire  and  from  view.  I  asked  a 
cavabT'  officer  if  this  country  was  not  absolutely  ideal  for  shock 
tactics,  and  he  confessed  that  the  only  possible  improvement  he 
could  suggest  was  the  addition  of  a  few  more  clumps  of  trees  to 
give  stilibetter  cover.  Notwithstanding  tiiese  facilities  there 
have  been  no  shock  tactics,  and  what  has  been  done  l^  cavalry 
has  been  done  by  Japanese  machine  guns  and  carbines  and 
Russian  horse  artillezy.  The  Japanese  would  have  done  more 
I  think  if  th^  had  possessed  the  rifie.  All  the  Japanese 
cavalry  officer^  1  have  met  are,  without  a  single  exception,  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  re-armament  without  any  delay.  The 
rifle  IS  sighted  only  to  2,000  yards,  although  it  carried  some 
3,300  ^aras.  The  carbine  has  the  same  sighting,  but  as  its 
range  is  about  800  yards  less  than  the  rifle  it  is  probably  not 
accurate  over  1,000  yard& 

7.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  because  I  express  so  strong 
an  opinion  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  rifle  over  the  sword  and 
of  the  superiority  of  the  dismounted  cavalrymen  to  the  mounted 
cavalrymen  at  fighting  ranges,  that  I  therefore  sjnnpathise  with 
those  who  would  deprive  cavalry  of  their  arme  Uanche.  Far 
from  it.  I  would  no  more  like  to  see  the  sword  taken  away 
from  the  cavalry  than  I  would  wish  the  bayonet  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  infantry.  It  is  true  that  in  making  such  a 
comparison  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
bayonet  is  in  a  night  attack  or  night  defence,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  employ  cavahy  with  swords  for  the  same 
purposa  Still,  as  I  have  actually  witnessed  here,  a  bayonet  charge 
may  even  nowadays  be  the  crowning  feature  of  an  attack, 
especially  if  it  can  be  delivered  under  the  support  of  fire  from 
friends.  So  also,  although  it  has  not  occurred  with  the  First 
Army  in  this  war,  a  cavalry  charge  may  sometimes  be  possible 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  cavalry  fire  fight,  especially  if  it  can 
be  supported  by  the  rifles  of  a  portion  of  the  force  dismounted. 
My  arguments  are  not  then  directed  against  the  sword  as  such, 
but  o^y  against  those  who  would  train  cavalry  so  that  they 

*  There  were,  of  oourse,  a  oertaia  number  of  nnllahs  running  down  into 
the  rivers,  and  also  just  about  the  foot  of  the  hilli,  bat  on  the  whole  the 
eonntry  wm  remarlnblj  ftree  from  them.— Ian  H. 
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enter  upon  a  field  of  battle  thinking  rather  of  where  they 
may  deliver  a  charge  than  of  how  tiiey  may  employ  their 
mobility  to  enable  them  to  use  their  rifles  with  the  best 
effect.  I  have  watched  thousands  of  men  trained  on  this 
system  through  my  glasses  during  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho. 
There  they  were  sitting  idle  on  their  horses  whilst  in&ntry 
and  artillery  were  figEting  for  their  lives,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  charge  which  never  came,  whilst  hundreds  of 
opportunities  to  do  good  service  with  their  rifles  passed 
unheeded  by  them. 

8.  It  may  be  said  that  English  cavalry  would  have  acted 
differently.  Possibly ;  but  certeunly  it  would  have  been  equally 
helpless  and  at  sea  under  the  conditions  of  training  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war.  One 
example  is  preferable  to  many  argumenta  In  August  1899  I 
was  commanding  a  brigade  of  infantry  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
Orders  were  received  that  the  division  was  to  raarxdi  across 
the  plain  imd  that  it  might  expect  to  be  attacked  by  two 
brigades  of  cavalry.  I  was  directed  to  form  my  brigade  into 
a  hollow  square,  four  deep,  and  to  move  cautiously  across  the 
plain  in  edielon  behind  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
(now  Major-General)  Clements,  rrom  the  centre  of  my  square 
roee  a  balloon,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  this 
comparatively  modem  invention  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  Harold  at  the  head  of  an  English  wedge,  or 
a  Macedonian  phalanx  marching  over  the  hills  to  take  a  part 
in  the  proceedings.  After  various  alarms  the  brigades  them- 
selves did  actually  appear^  very  conspicuous  and  splendid,  and 
cantering  up  to  my  square  were  declared  by  an  umpire  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Had  that  cavalry  chosen  to  dismount  even  two 
squadrons  and  opened  fire  in  extended  order  from  behind  a 
ridge  th^  could  have  annihilated  the  squares,  whereas  by 
diacging  them  they  almost  justified  the  absurd  formation  of 
the  infantry  by  being  annihilated  themselves.  Many  of  the 
cavalry  officers  present  knew  what  should  have  been  done,  but 
Yery  senior  cavalry  officers  were  on  the  ground,  and  to  dismount 
and  use  the  carbine  in  those  days  (I  hope  it  is  not  so  now) 
meant  a  certain  Uaek  mark  to  the  enterprising  individual  who 
triedil 

9.  So  far  I  have  been  writing  only  of  experience  gained  in 
the  Hist  Army,  or  with  Mgades  of  cavalry  operating  within 
its  qphere  of  aekion.  I  hear  that  at  Te-li-asu  there  was  an 
indedstve  cliock  action  between  two  squadrons  of  Japanese 
and  two  squadrons  of  Bussian  cavahy. 

Report  6y  OapL  J.  B.  Jardine,  6th  Ltmcera. 

1.  FormatiaM  and  BstalUiahm&nt. — There  are  12  divisional 
NgimentB  in  the  Japanese  army  (the  13th  is  not  yet  organized). 
A  drnaonal  regiment  has  8  squadrons.      A  squadron  consists 
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of  140  meo.  Besides  the  above  there  a^e  two  independeiit 
brigAdea  of  two  regiiDeDts  each ;  a  brigade  hss  8  squadrons, 
as  each  regiment  of  a  brigade  is  composed  of  4  aquadroos.  A 
squadron  of  a  brigade  regiment  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
squadron  of  a  divisional  regiment 

A  tTfK)p  consists  of  32  men  (theoretioilly),  i.e.,  has  a  front 
rank  of  16  men,  and  is  led  by  a  subaltern  officer.  A  troop  has 
4  sections  of^  theoretically,  8  men  each.  Captains  command 
squadrons.  The  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  major-general,  and 
is  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  Army. 
The  junior  subaltern  carries  the  standard  (covered  in  waterproof 
case),  and  is  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  6  men.  The  standard 
on  active  service  accampanies  the  regiment  whenever  the 
8  squadrons  are  on  parade. 

Telephone  Pcurty. — ^Tbere  is  one  teldph<meparfy|ier  regiment 
of  1  officer  and  6  men,  who  have  charge  of  the  apparatus.  From 
10  to  20  men  per  squadron  anderstand  how  to  use  it  Every 
man  in  the  squadron  can  fix  the  apparatus ;  50  (?)  kilometres 
(30  miles)  of  wire  are  carried.  The  whole  apparatus  is  carried 
by  7  pack  horses,  who  are  in  charge  of  men  of  the  regiment. 

Pioneer  EqwipnienL — In  each  squadron  4  charges  of  dyna- 
mite are  caiTied,  distributed  among  the  men — all  the  men  in  the 
squadron  know  how  to  use  it ;  5  axes  and  5  saws  are  also 
carried,  but  no  other  tools,  such  as  shovels  or  wire  clippers. 

2.  Arms,  Saddtery,  Equi/pment,  d&c. — (1)  The  sfiddle  at 
pr^ent  in  use  is  stuffed  like  a  hunting  saddle,  with  low  cantle 
and  smooth  seat.  There  is  no  numnah^  but  a  blanket  is  worn 
under  the  saddle.  These  saddles  are  really  on  trial,  no  fixed 
pattern  having  been  decided  on.  (2)  Cotton  string  girth 
(plaited).  (S)  Stirrup  irons  lighter  than  the  latest  British 
patterns,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  too  small.  (4)  Ordinary 
double  bridle  is  in  nsa  (5)  Head  collar  and  head  rope  are 
in  one  piece;  one  end  of  the  rope,  plaited  into  shape,  forms 
the  head  collar.  The  head  rope  is  doable,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  near  wallet  strap.  (6)  No  breast  plates  or  cruppers  are 
used  by  the  men.  (7)  Two  shoe  cases,  one  on  each  side,  are 
attached  to  the  cantle.  (8)  Cloaks  and  waterproof  sheets  (same 
pattern  as  infantry)  are  carried  behind  the  saddle,  latter  on  the 
top  of  the  former.  (9)  There  are  capacious  leather  wallets.  (10) 
Capacious  canvas  saddle  bags  are  carried.  In  one  of  them  is 
carried  the  hento  box,  or  mess  tin.  (11)  Canvas  bucket  (con- 
certina shape)  is  carried  on  the  ofi  side,  resting  on  the  saddle 
bag  and  hanging  from  the  cloak  strap. 

The  saddle  is  not  of  good  material  The  wallets  and  saddle 
bags  seem  too  capacious,  but  perhaps  during  the  severe  Man- 
churian  winter  the  men  being  able  to  carry  more  comforts  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  they  vrill  mitigate  the.  hardships 
that  must  be  endured.  The  backet  seems  serviceable  and  light. 
Its  shape  is  also  convenient.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
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girth.  I  have  seen  few  girth  galb.  The  sword  is  8  feet  long 
and  aliffhtiy  curved.  It  is  considerably  lighter  than  ours.  It  is 
suspended  from  one  sliog  from  a  waist  belt  worn  under  the 
jacket  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discolour  the  steel 
scabbard,  which  I  have  often  noticed  flashing  in  the  sun.  The 
carbine  is  worn  slung  on  the  back,  Boer  fa^ion.  The  revolver 
is  worn  at  the  waist ;  it  is  Japan-made,  but  of  Smith  and 
Wesson  action.  During  the  summer  khaki  tunics,  jackets  and 
breeches  were  worn,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  uniform.  The 
doth  of  the  men's  ordinary  tunics  and  breeches  seems  of 
fair  material  The  bulk  of  the  men  of  the  Guard  Divisional 
Regiment  have  been  wearing  one  pair  of  breeches  since  they 
landed  over  seven  and  a  half  months  ago  in  Korea,  and  they 
are  still  wearing  well.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  boots, 
which  are  made  of  most  inferior  leather.  In  seven  and  a 
half  months  the  men  mentioned  above  have  already  worn 
out  two  pairs,  and  are  now  wearing  the  third.  To  render 
themselves  lees  visible,  the  men  are  now  wearing  their  summer 
khaki  tonic  over  the  cloth  one. 

3.  Weights, — ^The  average  weight  of  man  and  equipment,  i^e., 
everything  carried  by  the  horse,  is  17  stone  12  Iba  The  average 
wei^t  of  horse  is  900  Iba 

4.  Supply  of  Am/fMMfiition. — The  supply  of  ammunition 
carried  by  the  man  is  60  (?)  rounds.  Carried  on  saddle  (wallet 
fi«nerally),  50  (1)  rounds  (sometimes  increased  to  60  (?)). 
Divisioxial  cavalry  regiments  replenish  their  ammunition  from 
the  nearest  infantry.  The  ammunition  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
is  carried  on  pack  horsea 

6.  Mo/ckine  Ouns. — Machine  guns  are  not  employed  with  the 
divisional  r^rinients.  The  two  cavalry  brigades  each  pooaeos  a 
battery  of  six  guns  (Hotchkiss  pattern,  tomm  in  Japan^  These 
are  mounted  on  travelling  carriages  with  limber  more  similar  to 
that  of  a  field  gun  than  even  that  of  our  pom-poms.  The  whole 
turnout  looks  dumay,  heavy  and  conspicuous,  in  fkct  the  total 
weight  behind  the  teams  is  15  cwi  with  pole  draught  and  four 
hoTMs.  The  gun  is  sighted  up  to  only  2,000  metres  (2,187  yards) 
and  fires  500  rounds  a  minute.  It  is  loaded  from  the  side, 
60  rounds  fixed  on  metal  plate  (forming  a  sort  of  dip)  being 
inserted  in  the  dot  at  a  time.  Badiators  used  instead  of  a 
water  jacket.  There  is  a  permanent  shield  on  each  carriage. 
I  saw,  however,  tiiat  a  loof^  tripod  of  wood  had  been  impro- 
vised, which  was  carried  on  the  limber,  discarding  the  ordinaxy 
carriage  and  shidd.  On  this  tripod  the  gun  ecwld  hardly  be 
traveraed  at  alL    It  fires  the  rifle  cartridge. 

In  a  gun  of  this  calibre  the  equipment  is  far  too  camber- 
some  and  conspicuous. 

6.  Signalling. — ^No  fonn  of  signalling  is  used.  I  have 
seen  a  few  men  using  the  semaphora  system  with  improvised 
flags,  but  the  authorities  have  given  them  little  encouragement, 
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itt-adapted  as  it  k  to  cavaliy.  I  have  called  the  attentkn  of 
many  officers  to  the  drawbacks  incurred  by  having  no  aignaBwis, 
and  thej  all,  without  exoqptioQ,  agreed  with  wliat  I  said.  Of 
course  the  telephone,  irtien  it  can  be  employed,  they  find 
admirable.  It  very  often  takes  the  place  of  a  hel]pgra{^  whoi 
troops  are  detached  from  the  main  body. 

7.  Com  and  Method  cf  Carrying  it — ^In  time  of  war  the 
regulataGii  allowance  of  grain  is  6  Ao,  equivalent  to  13(  pounds. 
This  seems  a  very  liberal  allowance,  but  is  in  order  to  meet 
the  eventuality  of  hay  or  its  substitute  not  being  available 
Of  course  it  is  of  necessity  often  reduced.  During  the  days 
of  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  (October  1904)  for  instance,  the 
allowance  was  reduced  to  5  sAo.  Barley  is  the  principal  grain, 
with  a  smaD  quantity  of  rice,  but  it  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. There  is,  of  course,  a  fixed  allowance  of  hay  (or  its 
equivalent),  but  in  Manchuria^  kadliang,  millet,  be,  being 
plentiful  as  a  rule,  the  horses  have  received  no  fixed  allowance 
daily.  Horses  are  fed  twice  a  day — ^morning  and  evening  (vide 
section  13).  On  the  march  the  food  is  carried  in  both  saddle 
bags  evenly  distributed. 

Emergency  RaHan.—The  man's  emergency  ration  (same  as 
the  infantryman's)  is  carried  in  the  ¥rallete. 

8.  BivaiLaoe,  Picketing  o/Bareee,  Jkc — Ab  in  the  in&ntry,  a 
waterproof  sheet  is  carried  on  the  saddle,  iiv^eh,  when^combined 
witii  others,  forms  eood  shelter.  As  a  matter  of  foot,  when 
poflsibk,  troops  are  amays  quartered  in  Hanchurian  houses  and 
the  horses  tied  up  in  the  compound  or  yard.  The  regular 
method  of  picketing  a  horse  is  as  follows : — Two  pegs  about 
one  yard  apart,  two  ropes  from  the  headstall  (the  head  rope  is 
double)  fastened  on  to  each  peg.  They  tell  me  this  method 
is  employed,  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  stallions.  Other- 
wise it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  When  means  are 
available,  and  the  halt  exceeds  one  day,  temporary  stables  (if 
others  cannot  be  obtained)  are  always  erected,  as  a  rule  of 
branches  and  kficliang,  in  summer  and  in  winter.  During  the 
latter  season  one  rug  is  carried  for  the  horse,  under  the  saddle. 

9.  Trcmsport. — ^The  transport  of  a  regiment  is  composed 
entirely  of  pack  ponies,  e.^.,  the  transport  of  a  squadron  is  3  for 
cooking  pots,  &c,  21  for  food  and  forage,  and  2  spare  =  29*^  pack 
ponies.  The  pack  ponies  are  attended  by  men  of  the  regiment. 
The  contrast  between  this  amount  of  transport  and  that  of  a 
European  squadron  is  great. 

10.  Reconnaissance  and  /Scou^ingr.— The  German  system  of 
reoonnaissance  and  scouting  is  employed,  but  modified  to  suit 
oiroumstanoea  As  a  rule,  infantry  support  is  provided.  All 
distances  such  as  those  between  the  advanced  squadrons  and 
the  main  body  of  the  brigade,  &c,  are  much  the  same  as  in  our 
army  under  like  conditiona    There  is  no  signalling,  and  all 

*  The  detail  iotala  26 ;  3  for  baggage  have  porbape  been  omitted. 
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messageB  between  advanced  squadrons  and  the  main  body  are 
carried  by  orderlies.  On  one  occasion  when  I  accompanied 
the  2nd  Brigade,  two  squadrons  went  out  from  the  defensive 
line  at  7  am.  After  advancing  4  miles  or  so  the  whole 
halted  and  the  two  advanced  squadrons  took  up  positions  being 
reinforced  by  one  company  of  infantry  and  two  machine  guns, 
which  had  marched,  the  former  in  rear  of  the  latter,  with 
the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  very  strong  in  front  with 
guns,  and  no  further  advance  was  made.  The  total  infantry 
with  the  brigade  was  one  battalion.  The  brigade  did  not  retire 
from  the  positions  taken  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Enemy 
made  no  attack,  but  there  wns  "  sniping  "  at  intervals  between 
patrols.  The  distances  kept,  and  the  way  the  brigade  was 
disposed,  struck  me  as  being  excellent,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  advanced  groups  or  patrols  passed  over  difficult 
ground. 

It  is  noticeable  how  much  more  the  Japanese  patrols  chance 
rifle  fire  than  ours  did  in  the  late  South  African  war,  the 
Cossacks  being  notoriously  bad  shot&  It  is  somewhat  upsetting 
to  our  preconceived  ideas  and  experience  of  patrol  work  (in 
South  Africa)  to  see  the  enemy  desist  from  firing,  and  a  pairol 
break  into  a  walk  as  soon  as  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  separated 
them.  Neither  Japanese  or  Russians  quite  comprehend  the 
value  of  long-range  fire  nowadays.  By  this^  I  do  not  mean 
that  neither  ever  employ  it,  but  it  is  never  employed  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  was  m  SouUi  Africa,  nor  with  the  same  success. 
The  jM^eae  cavalryman  as  a  scout  is  resourceful  and  quick- 
eyed.  Whether  the  average  man  is  more  long-sighted  than  is 
usually  the  case  in  other  armies,  I  do  not  know.  He  may 
sometimes  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  showing  unnecessary  incli- 
nation to  make  a  fight  of  it  when  a  judicious  withdrawal  after 
observation  would  better  suit  the  case.  No  special  scouts  are 
trained  in  the  squadron.  Each  troop  officer  instructs  his  own 
men.  Officers'  patrols  are  much  used  in  the  divisional  cavalry. 
When  in  touch  with  the  enemy  I  noticed  that  the  Guatd 
Cavalry  Regiment  always  had  two  out  from  dawn  until  dusk. 
The  officer  (of  a  patrol)  receives  his  orders  direct  from  the 
colonel  the  evening  before.  On  the  16th  October  half  a 
squadron  of  tiie  Guard  Cavalry  B4^;iment  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wai-tou  Shan  (a  mountain  south  of  the  Sha  Ho) 
which  lay  in  the  debatable  ground  between  the  opposing 
armies'  defensive  lines.  One  officer's  patrol  (ten  faen)  was 
posted  on  the  hill.  At  1.15  pan.  the  enemy's  guns  ftom 
across  the  river  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  it,  under  cover  of 
which  one  regiment  of  Cossacks  and  one  regiment  of  infantry 
crossed  the  Sha  Ho  and  advanced  against  the  hilL  The 
subaltern  ofi5k»r  disposing  hia  men  with  ingenuity  over  the  hill 
and  ordering  each  man  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible  caused  the 
enemy  to  deploy  and  make  a  regular  attack  Tm  the  mountain. 
Hie  xeanlting  musketry  may  be  ^tescribed  as  heavy.    The  patrol 
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fell  back  without  loss  slowly,  and  by  its  movements  not  only 
delayed  the  enemy,  bnt  obtained  ascellent  information  as  to  his 
strength. 

11.  Pwmounted  Work  —  In  dismounted  work  tbe  usual 
system  is  as  follows : — One  man  holds  the  horses  of  each 
section.  A  complete  section  is  8  men,  a  troop  (complete)  being 
32  men.     Four  men  therefore  hold  the  horses  of  a  troop, 

Thid  system  no  doubt  places  a  maximum  of  men  in  the 
firing  line,  but  cannot  be  suitable  iu  an  open  country.  In 
the  mountains,  where  there  was  invariably  good  cover  at  hand 
for  the  horaes,  the  system  has  worked  well.  From  what  I 
saw,  the  men  mounted  and  dismounted  promptly,  care  being 
taken  always  to  obtain  good  cover  for  the  horses,  from  which 
the  men  were  never  unduly  separated.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  wearing  the  sword  on  the  body  has  been  found  to  be 
a  great  nuisance  when  dismounted,  and  that  of  slinging  the 
carbine  on  the  back  has  little  to  recommend  it.  Iu  regard  to 
the  former  officers  are  unanimous,  in  regard  to  the  latter 
opinions  are  dividedl  I  do  not  quite  see  now  either  sword  or 
carbine  is  to  be  carried  on  the  saddle  as  long  as  the  present 
saddle  bags  are  worn. 

12.  Medical,  Vetenuary,  Shoeing,— Thet^  are  two  surgeons 
in  a  regiment  and  one  medical  sergeant,  with  one  sick  orderly 
to  each  sciuadron.     Simple  medicines  are  carried  in  a  satchel. 

There  are  two  veterinary  surgeons  in  each  regiinent,  and  one 
farrier  sergeant  in  each  squadron,  who  carries  on  his  saddle  a 
few  simple  medicinea 

There  are  eight  shoeing  smiths  per  squadron,  who  carry  on  tlie 
saddle  bellows,  tools,  &c.  The  squadron  portable  forge  in  carried 
on  one  of  the  pack  ponies.  Horses  are  shod  once  a  month; 
six  nails  are  used  in  each  shoe,  fore  and  hind.  One  set  of  shoes 
and  fifty  nails  are  carried  by  each  man  of  the  squadron.  A 
heavier  shoe  is  used  in  winter.  The  shoeing  seems  fairly  well 
done. 

13.  Feedivg  arid  Watering. — In  peace  time  the  horses  are 
trained  to  do  without  a  midday  feed.  This  practice  is  continued 
in  war  time.  They  receive  half  their  ration  of  com  in  the 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening.*  It  takes  two  months  to 
make  a  horse  accustomed  to  this.  At  first  he  falls  away,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  period  he  has  begun  to  pick  up,  and  is  getting 
quite  used  to  doing  without  a  midday  feed.  In  war  time  the 
horse  receives  no  com  between  the  hour  of  departure  and  the 
hour  of  arrival  in  camp.  I  have  often  asked  officers  and  veteri* 
nary  surgeons  the  advantages  gained  by  this  practice,  and  have 
never  received  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  argument  used  in  favour 
of  only  watering  twice  a  day  does  not  hold  good,  for  water  has  to 

be  met  with  and  obtained,  while  the  com  is  always  on  the  saddla 

• 

*  The  cavalry  horse  of  the  Chinese  Army  ia  fed  twice  in  the  24  hoars : 
in  the  afternoon  and  at  midnight. 
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I  produced  such  arguments  as  smallness  of  horse's  stomach,  &c, 
and  they  could  not  controvert  any  of  them.  All  officers  do  not, 
however,  approve  of  this  practice.  As  far  as  the  work  which 
the  horses  of  the  Japanese  cavaky  have  to  perform  is  concerned, 
the  practice  seems  to  have  worked  well  enough,  but  one  cannot 
believe  that  it  would  do  otherwise  than  weaken  the  horses  had 
they  been  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered  tbat  io  Manchuria  there  have  always  been  plenty 
of  substitutes  for  hay,  which  the  horse  could  pick  up  as  he 
marched  along,  such  as  kouMcmg,  millet,  &c.,  so  that  his  stomach 
was  rarely  empty  during  the  daytime. 

In  peace  time  the  horses  are  watered  twice  a  day  and  so 
in  war  time.  Thus  if  wator  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  tlie  horses  are  the  more  accustomed  to  do  without  it.  In 
the  advance  on  liao-yang  until  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  was  crossed 
there  was  wator  everjrwhere,  which  was  a  great  advantage  to 
the  cavalry  during  the  very  hot  days  in  July  and  August 
After  the  crossing  water  became  scarce ;  I  have  no  doubt  the 
want -of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  not  felt  to  any  great 
extent  by  the  Japanese  horses,  certainly  not  to  such  a  great 
extent  as  our  horses  in  South  Africa  felt  it.  I  know  it  is  heresy 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  from  what  I  saw,  the  practice  of 
watering  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  only  in  peace  time, 
and  at  these  same  times  in  war  time,  unless  water  is  very  easily 
obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  seems  to  have  much  in 
its  favour.  One  cannot  forget  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  ihe 
squadron  leader  in  South  Africa  about  getting  his  horses  watered 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

14.  BemounUs, — Remounts  are  purchased  by  the  Government 
in  the  country  districts  for  cavalry  and  artillery  purposes  for 
100  yen  each  (about  102.)  as  two-year-olds.  After  three  yean' 
residence  at  the  depdts  they  are  sent  as  required  to  the  different 
regiments,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  horses'  suitebility  for 
cavalry  or  artillery.  On  the  23rd  October,  1904, 1  saw  twenty- 
five  remounts  that  had  just  arrived  from  Japan  for  the  Quard 
Regiment  They  were  mostly  five-year-olds  and  of  a  worse 
stomp  than  the  horses  already  belonging  to  ii  £ight  of  them 
were  stallions.  For  reasons  mentioned  later  on  the  percentage  of 
entires  in  the  cavalry  is  likely  to  increase.  I  imagine  the 
Japanese  Government  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaiDing  suitable 
horses,  and  this  difficulty  will  increase  as  the  war  is  prolonged 
unkas  horses  be  purchased  in  Canada  and  elsewhera  As  far  as 
I  can  find  out,  no  cavalry  horses  other  than  Japan-bred  have 
been  supplied  to  the  troops.  Captured  Russian  horses  are  found 
to  be  more  snitoble  for  transport  than  cavaliy  so  far,  but  of 
course  a  Russian  officer's  horse  is  generally  a  prise. 

15.  Shock  Action. — ^As  already  mentioned,  the  country  over 
which  the  first  Army  has  passed  en  rott<0  to  Liao-yang  is  by 
no  means  suited  to  shock  action.  The  wooded  mountains, 
mostly  unrideaUe,  and  narrow  TaUeya  (often  a  sea  of  kaoUamg) 
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did  not  lend  themselveB  to  charging,  yet  opposing  patrols,  as  waa 
natural,  occasionally  met  suddet^ly  &o  close  that  the  swurd  was 
used,  and  with  some  effect  by  the  Japanese,  Tba  desire,  how- 
ever, to  employ  shook  action  lay  with  the  Japanese,  the  Russiatis 
showing  no  inclination  for  this  form  of  fighting.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  state  that  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
did  not  foil  to  engender  contempt  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese, 
who  had  also  already  found  thetn  to  he  worse  sliots  than  them* 
selves.  Since  the  Japanese  have  crooned  the  Tai*tzti  Ho  and 
entered  a  country — ^now  that  the  kaoHaTig  hi  down — suitable  for 
cavalry,  their  cavalry  has  been  outnumbered  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  employed  almost  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
They  have  had  to  oppose,  moreover,  the  Russian  horse  artiUery^ 
being  themselves  without  mobile  guns. 

16.  Bimsional  RegiTnents. — The  country  from  An-tung  to 
Liao-yang  (I  saw  no  movements  in  Korea)  cannot  be  described 
as  a  cavalry  country.  In  parts,  such  as  in  the  neighbour!  lood  of 
An-tung,  it  is  rideable  everywhere,  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  the  cavalry  were  restricted  practically  to  the 
mountain  paths  (when  horses  must  go  in  single  file)  and  to  the 
roads,  which  run  through  steep  wooded  valleys  generally  not 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Two-thirds  of  these 
valleys  during  July  and  August  are  covered  with  the  Chinese 
crop  termed  kaoliang,  at  that  period  II  feet  to  13  feet  high. 
This  crop  is  planted  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  at  a  short 
distance  much  resembles  Indian  com  and  bajra  as  grown  in 
India,  but  owing  to  this  way  of  growing  it,  it  is  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  a  man  on  a  horse.  It  affords,  of  course,  great  cover 
from  view  even  to  a  cavalryman  when  it  has  reached  its  full 
height.  On  this  account  during  the  advance  of  a  division  the 
cavalry  in  front  often  consisted  of  only  one  squadron  with 
infantry,  the  latter  (especially  as  they  were  the  mobile  Japanese 
infantry)  doing  the  advanced  guard  work  far  better.  The 
remaining  two  squadrons  either  went  out  and  took  up  positions 
to  protect  the  flanks  or  marched  in  rear.  During  a  halt  the 
cavalry  were  generally  out  holding  villages  and  positions  of 
strategical  and  tactical  importance  to  the  front  or  flank  of  the 
division,  but  owing  to  their  small  number  and  the  great  number 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them,  they  were  very  often 
accompanied  or  supported  by  infantry.  In  front  of  Feng-huang- 
cheng  in  the  first  half  of  June  last  the  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
1 2th  Division  was  out  day  and  night  16  miles  or  so  in  advance  of 
the  defensive  line,  but  even  then  it  was  often  supported  by 
infantry.  It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  state  tHat  as  there  was 
no  independent  brigade  or  division  (cavalry)  with  the  First 
Army,  the  Cossacks  always  vastly  outnumbered  its  cavalry. 
The  orderly  duties  of  a  divisional  regiment  are  very  heavy  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  signalling  is  used  in  the  Japanese  army. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cavalry  regiment 
of  a  Japanese  division  has  to  fulfil  many  duties  in  addition  to 
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those  usually  fulfilled  by  divisional  cavalry,  but  these  duties 
become  far  more  arduous  when  a  cavalry  country  is  reached. 
When  I  was  with  the  Guard  Cavalry  Regiment  in  September 
last  the  strength  on  parade,  after  deducting  men  on  divisional 
duties,  such  as  orderlies  to  the  generals,  &c,  was  about  85  per 
squadron,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

17.  The  Brigade. — The  1st  Brigade  has  been  acting  with  the 
Second  Army  during  its  movements  up  to  date.  I  stayed  a  few 
days  with  the  2nd  Brigade  after  the  occupation  of  Liao-yang, 
which  place  it  did  not  reach  until  the  fighting  was  over,  having 
landed  near  the  port  of  Dalny  from  Japan.  The  kaoliang  was 
cut,  but  what  may  be  described  as  sheaves  of  it  were  still  standing 
in  the  field&  Altogether,  the  country  to  the  front  was  by  no 
means  bad  for  cavalry  though  hilly  in  parts,  for  it  was  rideable 
anywhere.  To  the  east  and  north-east,  the  nature  of  the  country 
was  much  the  same  as  that  south  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  but  the 
brigade  did  not  reconnoitre  in  these  directions.  I  could  see 
very  quickly  that  the  Japanese  cavalry  were  unable  to  recon- 
noitre further  than  four  miles  from  their  defensive  line  without 
an  engagement  This  they  naturally  wished  to  avoid,  for  the 
enemy^s  cavalry  were  far  more  numerous  and  were  always 
accompanied  by  horse  artillery.  Of  course  small  fights  between 
patrols  took  place  from  day  to  day.  Hence  we  see  how  easv 
it  was  for  Knropatkin  to  mask  his  movements  by  means  of  his 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  keep  the  Japanese  in  suspense 
during  the  early  part  of  October  as  to  where  he  meant  to  deliver 
his  blow.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  cases  illustrating  under 
what  disadvantages  the  Japanese  labour  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  their  cavalry. 

18.  PerBonTid. — ^As  r^ards  the  personnel— to  commence 
with  the  officer,  I  am  bound  to  say  as  far  as  fighting  is  conoemed 
he  knows  his  business.  His  training  before  he  beoomeB  an  officer 
is  thorough,  and  after  joining  his  regiment  there  seems  to  be 
little  "  eaaing-off."  The  average  officer  is  keen  about  hia  profea- 
sion  to  a  degree  unknown  in  some  armies,  and  one  who  is  careless 
in  his  duties  does  not  stay  long.  He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world ; 
hia  experieneea  outside  his  profesaion  are  neither  varied,  nor  do 
they  give  him  any  aasistance  in  it  He  has  not  travelled ;  be  is 
no  spartaman  and  he  haa  mixed  little  with  men  outside  his  pro- 
fession (I  am  judging  from  the  standpoint  of  oar  army),  bat 
like  all  Japanese  hia  keenneaa  and  attention  to  work  coonter' 
balance  it  aD.  We  know  of  an  army  in  which  the  officer  ia 
snppoaed  to  be  of  this  stamp  and  people  conclude  at  onoe  aoch  a 
man  mnai  be  a  drill-book  officer,  bat  this  is  not  the  ease  in  thia 
army,  for  the  Japanese  officer,  and  ciTilian,  for  that  matter,  ia 
never  too  prood  to  learn,  and  I  have  never  in  my  experienee 
heard  any  Japanese  lay  it  down  that  Jiqpao'a  way  of  doing  a 
certain  thing  waa  the  beat  The  officer  may  think  ao  freqoently, 
bat  he  will  always  Iiaten  politely  to  critidon,  never  nusaing  the 
dbanee  of  fi^^g  op  a  wrinkle  or  iwa 
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The  burden  of  responsibility  does  not  weii^h  heavily  on  the 
Japanese  officer.  Turning  to  the  cavalry  in  particular,  the 
officers  all  struck  me  as  young  men.  The  regiment  I  spent  some 
days  with,  to  observe  how  things  were  done,  was  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  twenty  years'  service.  The  squadron  leaders  were 
much  younger  men  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  commanding 
squadrons  in  the  British  army.  Officers'  patrols  are  much  used, 
and,  although  my  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  is  slight,  as  I  was 
pri\nl6ged  to  listen  to  their  nightly  reports  to  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  I  could  see  that  the  subalterns  were  no  novices  at  the 
game.  The  adjutant  was,  of  course,  always  busy,  but  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  far  less  writing  and  paper  work  than  is 
prevalent  in  our  regiments.  I  think  the  non-commissioned 
officers  are  as  intelligent  and  as  attentive  to  their  duties  as 
those  of  any  nation :  they  can  all  draw  a  rough  sketeh  by  the 
compasa  The  men  of  the  cavalry  are  chosen  from  recruits  as 
being  the  most  intelligent  and  suitable  for  the  work.  They  are 
not  horsemen — ^they  are  too  round-thighed,  but  the  longer  the 
war  drags  on  the  better  they  ride.  I  cannot  compare  their 
riding  with  that  of  our  troops—- especially  those  stationed  in 
India — ^but  they  ride  well  enough  to  defeat  the  Cossack^  with 
all  the  reputetion  he  bears  as  a  horseman.  They  are  carefully 
instructed  by  their  officers  in  peace  time  and  possess  individual 
initiative.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Japanese  soldier  requires 
lees  leading  than  any  European  soldier.  All  can  read  and  write, 
and  every  cavalryman  understands  and  can  read  a  map. 

19.  Horses. — Promiscuous  breeding  is  responsible  for  the 
great  inferiority  of  Japanese  horses.  This  the  Government  is, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  trying  to  prevent,  but  as  long  as  the 
farming  population  prefer  a  stellion  (they  think  the  entire 
horse  stronger)  to  a  gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Japanese  horse  can  improve  much.  Up  to  now  lack  of  funds 
(Parliament  alwajrs  cuts  down  the  proposed  amount  in  the 
budget  allotted  to  horse  breeding)  has  prevented  the  Government 
breeding  studs  from  being  a  great  success.  There  are  three 
Imperial  studs,  besides  others  under  Government,  viz. : — (1)  In 
the  island  of  Hokkaido,  where  horses  are  bred  for  riding  and 
draught  work ;  (2)  at  Sotoyama^  where  horses  are  principally 
bred  for  farming  purposes ;  (3)  at  Sanritsuwa,  where  horses  are 
bred  for  riding  purposes  Stallions  from  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere  have  been  imported,  especially  to  Hokkaido,  the  best 
.  breeding  country,  for  there  there  is  grass — but  from  what  T  have 
heard,  few  mares.  As  in  the  case  in  South  Africa  the  progeny 
of  imported  sire  and  dam  decreases  in  size  each  generation,  so  in 
Japan  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  breed  of  the  required  size  and 
substance  for  cavalry  can  ever  be  maintained.  Qood  grazing, 
too,  is  scarce  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  horse  is  commomy  14 '2 
and  under,  weedy,  narrow  chested,  straight  shouldered,  short  in 
neck,  with  bad  quarters  and  lacking  in  substance  ;  but  in  many 
cases  one  can  see  how  the  introduction  of  good  blood  from 
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abroad  has  to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  some  of  their  bad 
pointa  Some  of  the  horses  ridden  by  officers  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  by  careful  breeding,  but  one  rarely 
sees  an  officer  riding  one  over  14*3.  I  have  not  seen  a  troop 
horse  that  is  what  one  can  call  up  to  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  possessing  quality.  In  fact,  it  takes  the  troop  horse  all  his 
time  to  carry  the  small  Japanese  soldier,  who,  by-the-bje,  is  by 
no  means  light  for  his  size.  What  would  happen  to  the  troop 
horses  had  they  to  travel  the  distances  ours  had  in  South  Africa 
can  be  easily  guessed,  although,  of  course,  that  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  they  would  be  quite 
unable  to  perform  the  work  required  of  them  in  a  European 
campaign. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  horse 
of  Japan  and  that  of  the  nearest  mainland,  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
although  only  some  hours'  sail  distant.  Both  Manchurian  and 
Korean  horses  are  smaller,  13' 3  is  the  ordinary  height  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  13'0  in  the  case  of  the  latter ;  but  both  look 
more  like  what  a  horse  should  be,  especially  for  draught  work : 
the  former  being  an  ideal  field  gun  horse  in  miniature,  the 
latter  perhaps  showing  more  breeding,  and  both  possessing  bone 
and  substance.  Tet  with  all  his  defects  the  Japanese  troop  horse 
is  not  pnme  to  unsonndnes&  It  must  be  allowed  timt  the 
cavalry  regiments  of  divisions  have  not  had  great  distances  to 
go,  nor  has  their  work,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  been 
exceptionally  severe,  bat  their  casualty  lists  have  been  by  no 
means  large  (the  Quard  Cavalry  Regiment,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  war  in  Korea,  has  a  total  loss  of  100  horses,  i.e.,  in  ei^ht 
and  a  half  months ;  the  12th  Division  Regiment^  the  first  caviSry 
to  land  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  up  to  the  end  of  July 
had  lost — ^totally  disabled — 40  odd)  and  inherent  unsoundness 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  any  laxge  number 
being  incapacitated.  I  think,  considering  all  things,  the  troop 
horse  may  be  considered  hardy,  especiauy  when  one  considers 
what  indifferent  borsemasters  the  Japanese  are,  although  it 
seems  to  me  the  cavalry  do  not  err  in  this  respect  nearfy  so 
much  as  the  artillery.  The  Japan-bred  horse  is  far  easier  to 
train  and  handier  tiSian  the  China  pony,  and  possesses  a  far 
better  mouth — the  latter  seems  to  be  bom  with  a  mouth  of  iron. 
Altogether,  the  troop  horse  does  not  do  so  badly  considering  the 
weignt  he  has  to  carry.  His  lack  of  size  and  substance,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  him  when  meeting  European  horses  in  a 
charge,  have  this  advantage,  that  the  Japanese  soldier  can 
mount  and  dismount  more  easily. 

In  a  cavalry  regiment  90  per  eent.  of  the  horses  are  geldings, 
the  remainder  being  entires.  No  mares,  no  white  horses,  and 
only  the  darkest  greys  are  used — a  great  contrast  to  the 
(Jossaeks,  who  attMh  no  importance  to  a  horse's  colour,  and, 
as  I  have  myself  noticed,  can  the  more  easily  be  disitinguished 
at  a  distanee  Looking  through  one's  glasses,  one  can  always 
tdl  whether  the  troops  are  Bussiaa  or  Japanese. 
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20*  Mesumi. — It  is  very  regrettable  that  owing  to  the 
GonditioDB  of  this  war  there  in  little  to  learn  from  a  cavalry 
point  of  vnew.  It  is  due  primArily  to  the  disparity  of  the 
numbera  of  that  arm  of  both  sides,  and  secondly,  to  the  nature, 
so  far,  of  the  country*  It  had  been  the  cnstom  until  this  war 
to  attribute  a  very  low  standard  to  the  Japanese  cavalry. 
This  was  dne  principally  to  the  inferior  kind  of  horse  employed 
by  them  J  which,  in  the  opinion  of  expert  European  officers, 
could  not  stand  up  before  a  charge  of  the  cavalry  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  overweighted.  The  bad  riding  of  the  Japanese 
soldier  was  slm  much  commented  on.  I  think,  perhaps^  it  had 
been  forgotten  that  a  comparison  with  the  cavalries  of  Europe 
was  only  necessary  in  one  case,  i.e.^  that  of  Russia,  the  only 
opponent  the  Japanese  were  likely  to  meet.  What  the  Ru^ian 
cavalry  has  etfeeted  in  this  war  up  to  date  speaks  for  itself. 
Few  of  their  regular  regiments  have  been  at  the  seat  of  war — 
Cossacks,  a  large  number  Trans- Baikal,  forming  practically  90 
per  cent,  of  their  cavalry.  These  are  for  the  most  part  as 
badly  or  worse  mounted  (the  Cossack  of  course  is  a  heavier 
man  than  hl^  adversary)  than  the  cavalry  of  Japan  which  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign— in  Korea- — quickly  asserted 
its  8uperiority* 

The  main  quality  that  makes  the  Japanese  infantryman 
what  he  i^f  and  for  which  foreign  officers  in  the  last  China  wikt 
gave  him  credit  unanimously,  is  the  quality  that  has  enabled 
Hhe  Japanese  cavalryman  to  prove  himself  superior  to  the 
Cossack,  We  call  it "  braveiyj''  which  is  but  a  feeble  trans- 
lation tyv  equivalent  for  YaTrutto-damashi — the  term  used  by  the 
Japanese  themiielves.  Added  to  this  is  their  superior  fighting 
skill,  for  they  are  better  educated  at  school  before  entering  the 
army  and  are  better  trained.  If  we  balance  accounts  between 
Cossack  and  Japanese,  it  is  soon  seen  which  is  on  the  credit  side. 
Neither  possesses  advantage  over  the  other  to  any  great  extent 
in  regard  to  horseflesh.  The  Cossack's  sole  asset,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  one,  is  his  riding.  His  enemy's  assets  are  these :  YaTnato- 
cUmiashi  and  superior  skill  in  the  employment  of  his  weapons, 
both  carbine  and  sword.  A  cavalry  general  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  aptly  said  that  the  Japanese  have  no  "  horse 
sense."  In  regard  to  the  cavalry  their  care  for  their  horses  all 
seems  to  come  from  the  book  (German),  modified  to  a  small 
degree  by  ideas  of  their  own  not  always  to  be  commended. 
The  Japanese,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  are  not  a 
horse-loving  people  and  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to 
the  horse  that  we  do ;  hence  the  groom  class,  from  which  we 
draw  some  of  our  beSt  recruits,  are  the  worst  servants  in  Japan 
both  as  regards  work  and  character.  The  farming  cla»s  of 
course  know  something  of  horses,  but  very  little  from  our  point 
of  view,  and  they  never  ride,  which,  strangely  enough,  may  be 
said  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  grooms.  Little  detaj^  such  as 
the  "etiquette  of  the  road"  may  perhaps  exemplify  what  I 
mean.    During  the  march  horsemen,  both  officers  and  orderlies. 
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never  seem  to  have  any  oomptmction  in  riding  off  infantry 
to  the  Hide  of  the  road,  or,  in  the  case  of  Manchuria  where 
roads  are  narrow,  off  the  road  altogether.  The  officers  (90  per 
cent.)  before  joining  know  little  of  and  have  had  no  experience 
with  horses.  What  they  subsequently  learn,  is  learned  like 
their  drill  as  part  of  their  duty  and  not  amplified,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  British  officer,  by  the  experience  sained  off  duty, 
in  the  hunting  field,  on  the  polo  ground  or  after  pig  in  India. 
Hence,  though  attention  is  not  wanting  on  his  part,  the  officer 
cannot  be  described  as  a  good  horsemaster.  To  give  ooe 
instance,  I  have  again  and  again  seen  the  horses  both  of  oHicers 
and  men  standing  for  hours  with  the  saddles  on  their  backs, 
the  girths  not  even  loosened.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
percentage  of  sore  backs  among  the  casualities  is  not  great,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  have  l^een  so  far  few  long 
marches  in  the  campaign.  Some  of  the  foreign  attach^  are 
of  opinion  that  up  to  date  the  Japanese  have  caref  uUy  nursed 
their  cavalry.  Two  of  them  (not  cavalrymen)  are  men  who 
being  strongly  pro-Cossack  at  the  start  would  listen  to  no 
adverse  criticisms  on  Mishchenko's  men  until  Liao-yang  was 
reached.  I  think  they  use  too  strong  a  tenn.  To  nurse,  and  to 
be  careinl  or  eoouomical  of  your  cavalry  are  two  very  different 
things.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Japan  has  been  economical  of 
them.  How  could  she  have  done  otherwise?  From  observation 
I  can  assert  they  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  notwithstanding 
the  slow  advance  of  the  Japanese  armiea 

To  sum  up,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  Japanese 
cavalry,  in  spite  of  their  very  great  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
lack  of  horse  artillery,  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
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(34)  Japanese  Cavalry. 


Rkpobt  of  a  visit  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Birkbkk,  C3.,  to  the 
Ist  Cavalry  Brigade ;  Fa-ku-men,  Slat  June  1905.  With 
lemaika  by  lieut-General  Sir  C.  J.  BufiNSTT,  K.C.B. 


Appendices. 
Details  of  Japanese  cavalry  raids  -    Appendices  1,  2,  3. 

Drtaik  of  cavalry  actions  -  -    Appendix  4. 


PkOe. 
Map  ilhiatratiiig  Japanese  cavalry  raids    -  -    Map  85. 


Remarks  by  LiewL-Oevieral  Sir  C,  J.  BwmetL 

Thft  aceompanying  reports  are  the  outcome  of  a  visit  which 
Qensfal  Nogi  was  kind  aiongfa  to  aUow  Colonel  Birkbeck, 
aMoaapaiiied  by  Colonel  Bertov  Bey  of  the  Turkish  Army,  to 
make  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Ota  of  the  Japanese  Cavalry,  who  is  one  of  the 
officers  told  off  to  look  after  the  foreign  attaches  of  this  army. 
Unfortunately  both  Colonel  Pertev  Bey  and  Lieutenant  Ota  were 
wounded  by  shrapnel  fire  on  the  morniDg  of  the  16th  June. 
•  •  ♦  • 

As  regards  the  Japanese  horses.  No  one  knows  their  failings 
better  than  the  Japanese  themselves,  and  I  have  reliable 
authority  for  stating  that  just  before  the  war  broke  out  they 
were  in  treaty  with  a  dealer  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  the  purchase  of  suitable  mares  to  be  sent  to  Japan 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  statement  that  the  Japanese  are  not  natural  horsemen 
is  true,  but  what  European  cavalry,  at  all  events,  is  composed 
of  natural  horsemen  ?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  men  are  trained  ah  initio  in  the  riding 
school  ?  The  Japanese  pursue  the  same  methods,  and  as  their 
meo  take  to  it  with  a  zest  and  are  naturally  bold  and  fearless 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  matter  of  riding,  they  should 
not  prove  the  equal  of  any  European  cavalry.  It  appears  to 
me  one  might  just  as  well  talk  of  a  natural  cavalry  horse  as  of 
a  natural  cavalry  man.  That  they  both  exist  I  admit,  but  in 
such  small  numbers  that  they  are  not  worth  considering. 


MS 

The  qnBwfcinm  w  to  wbsihBr  -Ae  ^wsptaomt  mn  gcM  home- 
mMttoTD  or  not  snut  iie  ^p;i^ed  by  TemOaB,  and  tlitt  they  hkvt 
eone  throngii  a  l<Hig,  lind  md  ipviug  cmnqmigtL  wkL  SC'  fem* 
UMBes  in  horaefi  from  prevaidble  caiMefk  »  iew  tort  faac^  and 
practieil  imnnmx^  fram  infeetionB  and  ecmacims  dinuiKi. 
qpeaks  most  {kvooebUt  for  iheir  Fysem  of  Ivne  awB^foniant. 
These  remftrkB  appij  ^^^^^  egnal  io»  so  iSk;  joiillflrp,  I  wtm 
allowed  to  innpaet  'fiie  Iusbbe  of  tmo  'hmtnvrnfi.  ia  UkattBmpansry 
staUeB  a  few  6b^  mgo  on  iSk  wk-^d  lint  ^fitnft.  Tbcr  wwe 
for  the  mart  part  in  gfuod  aarvitmaltiit  CTwBliii,  no  aot«  backs 
or  galls  that  I  eonld  ne,  and  cmhr  ivt  aek  biawji  in  the  two 
batteries.  Poring  the  wbcfe  cf  iSifeaMiyngn  ibittif  twobaaerieB 
have  onlj  had  between  liieni  snr  nflBHUta.    It  is  tnie  that 

accord  witii  our  ideaa.  but  iaoa  are  faett  fnHa  viodb  t^bere  is 
no  gutting  awqr,  and  Tanntad  tm|B  who  kave  beea  aUe  to 

accomntaan  ancu  auleDQifl  iivaoJea  la  tnie  yifWBW  oi  ■Msse  WBHi^aa* 

he 


Tbe  intelfigenee  and  tiaiid^g  of  Ike  cavaliy  kava  fitde  to 
be  deabied,  ai^  if  tbeir  honaa  an  not  iq>  to 
in  make  or  diape,  Aqr  do  the  woriL  Ifcey  ai« 

peif onn.  and  it  ia  often  haid ;  and  Una  after  all 

•1       -A    •      m  j^   •         ^« 

When  the  Matoiy  of  tUa  war  ooaea  to  be  written,  I  think 
it  win  be  foond  that,  mf  to  date,  tke  Japaneae  esTilrT  have 
been  modi  malignod,  and  it  wiD  have  to  be  admitted  that^ 
under  the  i  in  iiiilanrM  i,  Ikj  haTo  pexConaed  thm^  dnty 
admirably  and  with  a  aelf -denial  whieh  is  worthy  of  all  praise* 
The  rery  fife  fafeod  of  tbe  Japaneae  aoidier  ia  the  dhuftT^, 
and,  being  imboed  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  an  inborn 
appreeiation  of  abode  taetaea^  it  mnat  have  beea  gaU  and  wona-^ 
wcxxl  to  the  Japaneae  cavaliy  to  have  to  bang  on  to  the  ddrta 
of  the  infantry,  or  get  into  a  Tilli^^  instead  ci  riding  atm^ht 
at  the  opponng  eavafay  whoa  oppoctonity  oAied* 

The  reaaon  tor  thia  ia  deaily  aat  o«it  in  paiagraph  4  of 
Colonel  Birkbeek'a  report^  and  I  woold  diaw  attention  to  the 
condnding  sentence  of  that  paragraph  with  the  remark  that  I 
folly  and  entirdy  agree  with  every  aingle  word  therein  est 
forth. 


The  remainder  ci  the  rqmrt  apeaka  for  itnlf » and  needs  no 
ocmiment  from  me,  beyond  aayinjg  that  I  agree  generally  with 
the  oondnaions  drawn,  more  partiealariy  wiUi  those  ennaohiftsd 
in  the  condnding  paragni|^ 

The  Japanese  are,  above  all  things^  thoroi^^  praotkal, 
and,  onoe  having  had  their  eyea  opened^  they  never  dose  them 
nntil  they  can  do  eo  with  ssM^.  I  would  invito  spedsl 
attenti<m  to  the  acooonis  of  the  mng'distsiios  patrols»  which 
lonn  not  only  interesting  but  also  instnwtiva  rssding. 
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RefHyrt  by  Golond  W.  H.  Birkbeck. 

On  the  12th  June  I  joined  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
Ist  Cavalry  Brigade.  Unfortunately  both  the  officer-interpreter, 
and  my  companion,  Colonel  Pertev  Bey,  Torkish  Army,  were 
wound^  on  the  16th  June,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
Head-Quarters  of  the  Third  Army  on  the  17th  Jona 

1.  The  Japanese  Army,  as  is  known,  is  organised  in 
territorial  divisions,  aud  included  in  each  is  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  three  squadrons. 

lliere  are  in  addition  two  independent  cavalry  brigades. 

The  brigades  work  independently  of  each  other,  though, 
as  during  the  battle  of  Mukden,  they  can  be  formed  into  a 
division. 

2.  The  1st  Brigade  is  commanded  by  Major-Qeneral  Akiyama 
an  officer  who  spent  four  years  studying  in  France *and  has 
graduated  at  the  Japanese  Staff  College.  He  ia  the  senior 
cavalry  general  in  tiie  Japanese  service,  and  it  is  to  biTn^  I 
fancy,  t^t  the  cavalry  brigades  owe  their  organization  and 
the  undoubtedly  high  standard  of  efficiency  to  which  they  have 
attained. 

3.  Japan  labours  as  regards  her  cavalry  under  grave  initial 
disadvantages:  the  islands  are  mountainous,  almost  every 
available  square  foot  of  ground  is  carefully  cultivated  in  order 
to  support  the  dense  population,  there  is  no  grazing,  and 
very  Uttle  open  country,  and  the  people  are  naturally  neither 
horsemen  nor  horsemasters. 

The  horses  of  Japan,  though  hardy  and  full  of  courage,  are 
small  and  ill-shaped,  and  show  all  the  signs  of  degeneracy 
consequent  upon  the  indiscriminate  mating,  which  has  only 
recently  been  stopped  by  legislation. 

It  is,  I  conclude,  to  the  above  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  a  country  the  value  of  cavalry  to  an  army 
could  not  be  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  Japanese  owe  the 
inadequacy  of  their  mounted  force,  which  does  not  exceed 
1  cavalry  soldier  to  70  of  other  arma 

That  it  is  inadequate  no  one  realizes  more  fully  than  the 
Japanese  themselves  and  one  of  their  first  steps  after  the  war 
will  be  to  increase  largely  its  numbers. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  numbers,  the  cavalry 
brigades  are,  judging  from  the  one  with  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  a  week,  serviceable  and  formidable  units,  animated 
by  the  truest  spirit  of  cavalry,  and  as  superior  to  their  opponents 
in  intelligence,  efficiency  and  moro^  as  are  their  comrades  of 
the  infantry. 

4.  I  naturally  discussed  as  oflen  as  possible  with  the 
general  and  the  commanding  officers  the  question  of  the 
armament  and  employment  of  cavalry,  and  their  conclusions 
coincide  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
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opinions  of  our  cavalry  leaders.  The  firearm  is  the  weapon  upon 
which  they  have  learned  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
war  to  rely,  and  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  confidence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  several  charges  were 
made,  their  tactics  have  greatly  changed,  and  now,  except  in  ihe 
case  of  small  parties,  they  almost  invariably  fight  dismounted 

By  their  regulations  the  cavalry  soldier  is  directed  to 
take  36  rounds  only  into  action,  and  having  no  ammunition 
column  the  brigade  is  permitted  to  replenish  its  pouches  from 
the  nearest  infantry  ammunition  column. 

At  the  present  time  each  soldier  carries  150  rounds  or  more, 
and  an  improvised  ammunition  column  accompanies  the  brigade. 

From  the  above  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
intention  of  abandoning  the  sword,  or  that  the  training  for 
shock  tactics  will  be  relaxed.  Greater  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
dismounted  action  and  upon  musketry,  but  the  power  of  rapid 
manoeuvre  culminating  in  the  charge  is  considered  not  only 
as  necessary  as  ever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
arm,  but  also  essential  for  the  combat  against  opposing  cavalry. 

I  put  the  question  directed  to  Major-General  Akiyama 
thus: — 

"  It  is  argued  in  England  that  if  the  cavalry  of  Japan — a 
nation  which  has  a  veritable  cult  for  the  sword,  which  boasts 
that  the  bright  steel  is  their  very  soul — have  in  this  war 
abandoned  it  for  the  firearm,  then  indeed  the  day  of  shock 
tactics  is  definitely  over^  and  cavalry  need  in  future  no  longer 
waste  time  in  such  useless  exercises  as  the  charge." 

His  reply  was  that  his  cavalry  are  fighting  in  altogether 
exceptional  circumstances;  they  are  continually  outnumbered, 
and  forced  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  his  squadrons  are  too  few 
and  too  valuable  to  risk  in  an  encounter  with  superior  forces 
in  the  open,  and  therefore  he  always  finds  himself  at  a  dis-^ 
advantage  and  forced  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  said,  the  Russians  appear  to  be  incapable 
of  forcing  an  issue  with  him  at  close  quarters,  and  it  is  to  that 
fact»  and  to  the  individual  superiority  and  moral  of  his  officers 
and  men  that  he  attributes  his  ability  to  accomplish  what  he  has. 

Had  he  to  encounter  a  Bussian  cavalry,  truly  trained  as 
such,  and  determined  when  opportunity  offered  to  close  with 
him  and  ride  him  down,  instead  of  unenterprising  masses  who 
fight  only  on  foot,  the  case  would  be  a  very  different  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  of  cavalry  is  one  of 
the  veiy  few  in  which  the  foresight  of  the  Japanese  statesmen 
who  prepared  for  this  war  has  been  at  fault,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
for  which  the  nation  has  all  along  paid  a  heavy  price,  culmi- 
nating in  Marshal  Oyama's  inability  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
his  victory  at  Mukden.  As  Major-General  Akiyama  remarked, 
one  of  ihe  moet  important  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  a  proper 
proportion  of  thoroughly  effident  and  properly  trained  cavalry 
is  asetseDtial  to  success  as  the  guns  and  otner  parts  of  the 
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whole  machinery  of  an  army.    No  cheap  or  hastily  improviaed 
sahatitute  can  properly  take  its  place. 

5.  OrganizcUion. — ^The  two  cavalry  brigades  ate  organized 
as  complete  and  permanent  onits  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
five  squadrons  of  which  each  regiment  is  composed  in  peace,  put 
four  only  in  the  field,  and  the  fifth  forms  a  depdt,  where  recruits 
and  remounts  are  trained  It  is  there  ibsA  some  five  hundred 
Australian  remounts  per  regiment  are  being  now  trained  and 
conditioned. 

Each  squadron  is  accompanied  by  an  allotment  of  spare 
horses  (about  5  per  cent)  and  pack  transport  with  one  day's 
food  and  grain  and  cookery  utensils,  and  there  is  a  train 
company  which,  besides  providing  the  above  transport,  remidns 
as  dose  as  possible  to  the  brigade,  joining  it  whenever  possible. 
With  this  company  I  understand,  are  the  sick  horse  hospital, 
the  reserves  of  material,  workshops,  &c.  There  is  no  supply 
column  for  the  brigade,  which  when  not  stationary  and  wii^in 
reach  of  the  r^ular  communication  line  depdts,  lives  by  requisi- 
tiozL  The  squadron  system  is  thoroughly  carried  out  both  in 
theory  and  practice  ;  squadrons,  as  I  saw  them,  were  quartered 
in  separate  villages,  llie  unit  is  complete,  and  the  squadron 
commander,  a  captain,  is  entirely  responsible  and  is  never 
interfered  with  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  full 
strength  of  the  squadron  is  in  the  ranks,  transport  drivers 
and  other  non-combatants  belonging  to  the  train.  This  dele- 
gation of  full  responsibility  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  the 
Japanese  military  system. 

6.  Personnel. — The  ofiicers  struck  me  as  a  particularly 
bright,  keen,  intelligent  and  self-reliant  body. 

.  The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments  were  40  and  42  respec- 
tively, both  active  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  graduation  at  the  Central  Military 
Preparatory  School,  or  the  equivalent  educational  tests  demanded, 
ensures  that  all  cadet  officers  are  possessed  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  while  the  system  of  the  distribution  of  the 
graduates  gives  to  the  cavalry  an  equal  proportion  of  any  special 
talent 

But  brains  alone  are  not  enough  for  the  officers  of  the 
cavalry  brigades,  and  these  veritable  corps  d*ilite  wish  for  and 
do  attract  the  sons  of  the  best  families  in  Japan,  men  whose 
home  training  and  traditions  are  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
possession  of  that  character  of  self-reliance,  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  needed  to  make  the  best  cavalry  officer. 

With  the  best  possible  stuff  to  work  on,  eaiprit  de  corps  and 
sound  regimental  training  have  done  the  rest,  and  have  produced 
the  caviflry  officers  who  have  made  themselves  fieimous  during 
the  war  by  their  daring  raids  and  patrols  into  the  Russian  lines, 
as  far  even  as  the  Sungari  and  Harbin.     (Vide  Appendix  1.) 
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Long-distance  riding  and  judiciously  arranged  competitions 
form  part  of  each  year's  training,  and  to  this  is  largely  due  the 
wide  scope  of  the  officers'  patrols. 

I  understand  that  private  means  are  no  more  necessary  in 
the  cavalry  than  in  the  other  arms,  all  extra  expenses  consequent 
on  life  in  a  cavalry  regiment  being  paid  by  the  Government. 

The  cavalry  recruits  are  selected  from  the  conscripts  of  the 
year  for  their  conformation  and  superior  intelligence,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  the  cavalry  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  over  those  of  other  arms  is  most  marked. 

7.  Horses, — Much  has  been  and  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
Japanese  horse,  an  ill-sbaped  but  enduring  little  beast  of  a  very 
distinct  type. 

The  Qfkvalry  horses  I  saw  were  very  uneven,  some  being 
stout  good  little  cobs,  while  many  were  weedy  and  misshapen ; 
but  ihey  all  do  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work  when  asked 
to,  and  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  South  African  ponies, 
many  of  whom  looked  quite  incapable,  but  went  on  carrying 
heavy  men  day  after  day  without  failing. 

'Die  remounts  received  to  replace  losses  and  casualties  do  not 
amount  to  50  per  cent,  in  more  than  a  year's  campaigning ;  they 
are  drawn  from  the  horse  depdt  of  the  Army  to  which  the 
brigade  happens  to  be  attached,  from  captures  and  from  local 
purchasea  There  has  been  no  pressure  upon  the  Kemount 
Department ;  as  a  fact  the  mounted  troops  have  never  been  asked 
to  do  more  than  they  could  very  well  manage ;  their  hardest 
work  was  during  and  after  the  Mukden  battle,  when,  continually 
taking  the  enemy's  rearguard  positions,  the  main  body  averaged 
15  miles  a  day  for  40  days  with  plenty  of  food. 

8.  ATTnamufot. — ^The  carbine  and  sword  are  the  weapons 
used,  the  latter  a  curved  single-grip  weapon  slung  to  the  waist- 
belt,  and  the  former  carried  on  Uie  back  with  no  other  attach- 
ment than  its  sling.  I  was  informed  that  to  keep  the  carbine 
steady  the  sling  must  be  tight  and  therefore  press  on  the  chest, 
which  is  unsatisfactory.  The  men  are  often  far  more  tired  than 
the  horses. 

The  carbine  is  considered  satisfactory  enough,  but  the 
breech  has  to  be  kept  wrapped  in  rags  when  not  in  use  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  which  clogs  it. 

As  r^ards  the  lanoe,  opinion  appeared  to  be  divided.  Some 
officers  think  it  most  effective,  and  told  me  stories  of  its  use 
with  effect,  even  at  dose  quarters,  by  Cossacks  who  wielded  it 
with  both  hands,  dropping  their  reins  and  guiding  their  horses 
by  voice  and  leg.  Others  dislike  it,  as  weighty,  visible  at  a 
distance  and  awkward  to  dispose  of  for  dismounted  service. 
Although  the  moral  effect  is  acknowledged,  the  general  con- 
dusion  appears  to  be  against  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Japanese  will  adopt  it  for  their  cavalry. 

Many  officers,  among  them  Major-General  Akiyama,  are  in 
favour  of  a  bayonet  for  use  dismounted,  particularly  at  night. 

MM  2 
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9.  Equipi)ient, — Though  the  horaefl  are  small  the  men  are 
light,  and  though  each  man  carries  practically  all  that  he 
requires  there  are  no  complaints  of  the  horses  being  overweighted, 
such  as  were  made  in  South  Africa. 

The  saddle  with  its  accessories  is  very  serviceable,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
It  is  heavy  for  its  size,  but  the  material  is  excellent^  the  panels, 
which  are  detachable,  are  stuffed  with  wool,  there  are  no  burrs 
in  front,  and  the  fantails  are  short.  The  kit  is  carried  in 
very  roomy  wallets,  and  saddle-bags  easily  detachable ;  two 
blankets  are  carried  under  the  saddle,  one  for  horse  and  one  for 
man,  and  the  cloak  is  rolled  and  strapped  on  behind.  The  whole 
kit  is  extraordinarily  simple  and  serviceable. 

I  saw  only  three  sore  backs  among  the  horses  of  six  squadrons 
inspected  in  watering  order,  and  the  marks  of  the  old  sores, 
except  in  the  case  of  Mongolian  ponies  injured  before  they 
joined  the  service  were  conspicuous  by  their  scarcity. 

The  saddle  appears  to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  back,  and  I 
have  myself  been  riding  a  high  withered  Australian  in  a  soldier's 
saddle  and  find  it  quite  comfortable,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  European  pattern  staff  officer's  saddle  first  provided  for  me ; 
neither  breast  plate  nor  cropper  is  used  unless  specially  required, 
and  the  girth  is  of  string. 

The  troops  were  in  summer  clothing,  loose  khaki  drill 
breeches  and  dust  coats;  the  boots  are  various,  many  men 
wearing  Russian  boots ;  the  cap  is  covered  with  khaki  drill,  and 
curtains  hang  down  the  back  and  sides. 

10.  Hygiene  and  Shoeing, — I  cannot  think  that  the  stable 
management  is  altogether  good ;  the  Japanese  regulations  only 
provide  for  the  horse  being  fed  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
a  system  which,  though  utterly  foreign  to  our  ideas,  prevails 
still  in  the  American  army.  The  Japanese  defend  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  horse  cannot  often  be  fed  at  midday,  and 
must  be  accustomed  to  the  privation. 

In  spite  of  this  regulation,  the  horses  were,  when  I  saw 
them,  in  first-rate  condition,  though  many  are  so  ill-shaped  that 
they  can  never  look  really  round  and  fat;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  brigade  had  had  nearly  two  months'  rest 
since  the  forty  days'  hard  work  of  March  and  early  April,  and 
they  are  quartered  in  excellent  grazing  ground,  of  which  they 
take  advantage. 

Improvised  shelter  was  provided  for  all  the  horses,  but  the 
standings  were  bad,  and  quite  deep  holes  had  been  worn,  in 
which  the  horses'  forelegs  were  resting. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more  than  one  officer  whom  I 
askied  said  he  fed  and  watered  his  horse  in  long  distance 
competitions  ad  often  as  possible,  and  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  absence  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  among  the 
horses  has  been  very  remarkable. 
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The  shoeing  is  most  carefully  attended  to ;  many  of  the 
ponies'  feet  are  very  contracted,  their  forelegs  often  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  same  hole,  and  their  hocks  actually  touch  as 
they  stand,  yet  somehow  they  are  kept  going,  and  the  marks  of 
brushiog  are  very  few.  I  saw  a  good  many  animals  standing 
in  the  ponds,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  feet. 

There  are  eight  farriers  and  shoeing-smiths  per  squadron, 
and  the  shoeing  is  cold  when  on  the  move,  and  hot  when 
opportunity  offers. 

There  are  two  veterinary  officers  to  each  regiment,  one  of 
whom  looks  after  the  sick  horses  in  the  hospital  with  the  train 
company,  while  the  other  accompanies  the  regiment,  supervises 
the  shoeing,  and  attends  to  the  accidents  and  slight  cases  which 
remain  with  the  squadrons. 

Veterinary  officers  lecture  constantly  to  all  ranks  on  hygiene, 
dietetics,  treatment  of  simple  ailments,  &c. 

Japan  is  by  tradition  a  country  of  class  distinctions  and  the 
veterinary  profession  has  ranked  low  in  the  civil  social  scale. 

The  value  of  hygiene  as  regards  the  men  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  military  system,  and  it  is  being  realized  more 
and  more  how  similarly  the  health  of  the  animals  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the  field.  I  anticipate  that 
the  status  of  veterinary  officers  will  be  raised  and  all  possible 
stimulus  given  to  the  profession  ^nerally  to  attract  to  its 
ranks  the  brain  and  talent  with  which  the  Medical  Department 
is  so  abundantly  supplied 

11.  Equitation, — I  cannot  say  that  the  horses  appear  to  be 
generally  well  broken,  but  the  men  ride  well  enough;  tbey 
stick  tight  and  ride  fearlessly  at  speed  over  rough  country. 
Most  of  the  officers  I  saw  were  very  nice  horsemen,  and  rode 
good  horses. 

They  all  speak  of  their  Cavalry  School  as  being  excellent, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  it  later. 

12.  ArtiUery  a/nd  Machine  Owns, — ^The  value  of  both  light 
artillery  and  of  machine  guns  is  fully  recognized,  and  a  horse 
artillery  battery  has  been  improvised,  the  gunners  being  all 
moonted. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  brigade  machine  gun 
officer.  He  has  six  machine  guns  formed  as  a  separate  detach- 
ment, extra-regimental,  and  attached  to  the  brigade.  Two  guns 
under  an  officer  form  the  sub-divisions  of  his  command,  and 
can  be  detached  at  will,  but  no  machine  gun  is  ever  employed 
singly. 

l^e  guns  are  usually  kept  at  the  disposal  of  the  brigadier, 
and  have  been  used  more  in  defence  than  in  attack ;  they 
seldooi  open  at  long  ranges,  unless  against  an  exceptionally 
good  target  It  is  rather  the  rule  to  reserve  the  machine  gun 
fire,  as  indeed  that  of  rifles  too,  for  decisive  ranges.  In  many 
actions  which  cavalry  officers  described  to  me,  the  practice  has 
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been  to  ollow  the  enemy  to  oome  within  600  yards  before 
opening  fire  and  then  suddenly  to  overwhelm  him.  The  prin- 
ciple with  such  well-trained  troops  is  sound,  for  the  moral 
"  knock-out ''  of  a  10  per  cent,  loss  suffered  in  a  few  minutes  is 
far  greater  than  a  similar  loss  spread  over  the  advanoe  from 
1,000  to  600  yards,  and  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  is  less. 
Concealment  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Japanese  machine 
gun  tactics,  and  the  officer  told  me  he  had  not  had  a  single  gun 
put  out  of  action  by  opposing  artillery.  The  guns  have  shields. 
The  manipulators  of  the  machine  guns  are  very  expert,  and 
there  is  now  seldom  a  jam.  Like  a  good  chauffeur,  the  Japanese 
machine  gunner  knows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  weapon  he 
fires,  and  can  tell  almost  by  instinct  when  anything  is  going 
wrong.  Four  thousand  rounds  is  the  most  that  has  been  fired 
in  a  day  by  three  machine  guns  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade ; 
the  number  of  guns  is  now  increased  to  six. 

Tdroughout  the  Japanese  Army  the  machine  guns  introduced 
during  tins  war  are  very  popular,  and  instcM  of  three  per 
regiment,  six  per  regiment  are  being  provided. 

13.  Cimchieion. — ^In  conclusion,  I  would  again  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Japanese  system  which  allots  to  divisions  in  peace 
and  war  a  liberal  complement  of  cavalry  for  protection,  despatch 
riding,  &c.,  and  organizes  the  independent  cavalry  brigades 
separately  and  as  complete  and  permanent  units. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  these  brigades  have 
frequently  been  stiffened  by  infantry,  ti^e  latter  have  not  been, 
and  are  not  going  to  be,  mounted,  though  the  country  abounds 
with  Chinese  ponies. 

Infantry  lightly  equipped  can  keep  near  enough  to  the 
cavalry,  and  are  thought  to  be  better  without  ponies  to  think 
of  and  guard  when  fighting. 

Though  admittedly  and  lamentably  weak  in  cavalry,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  supplement  it  by  hastily  improvised 
levies.  Economy  is  a  necessary  factor  of  administration  in 
Japan,  and  cavalry,  being  expensive,  is  there,  as  everywhere 
else,  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  taxpayers  in  times  of  peace ; 
but  our  allies  evidently  realize  that  the  arm  they  lack  cannot  be 
improvised,  and  they  have  no  spare  millions  to  waste  in  mount- 
ing and  remounting  newly-raised  corps,  who  have  neither  the 
knowledge  and  discipline  required  to  keep  their  horses  alive 
nor  the  training  to  use  them. 

The  result  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Japanese 
cavalry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  probably  upon  the  lines 
already  established,  i.e. : — 

(1)  Independent  brigades,  completely  organized  and  trained 
as  such  in  time  of  peace,  including  horse  artillery  and 
machine  guns,  and  of  a  peace  strength  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field  complete  in  every 
detail,  after  eliminating  all  temporarily  inefficient  or 
untrained  horses  and  non-effective  men. 
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(2)  Of  these  brigadea  the  officers  will  he  the  very  best 

obtamable,  both  in  brains  and  character,  and  there 
will  be  enough  of  them  and  to  spare,  so  that  casualties 
may  be  efficiently  replaced.  The  men  will  be  of  the 
highest  intelligeace,  and  of  suitable  weight  and  shape. 

(3)  The  system  of   training  will    remain  what   it   now  is, 

i.e.,  that  of  Germany  and  France,  and  will  aim  at 

producing — 

(a)  CJollectively,  a  brigade  whose  suppleness  and 
power  of  rapid  manoeuvre  will  enable  it  to 
attack  with  the  utmost  advantage  whether 
with  firearm  or  sword. 
(6)  Individually,  men  thoroughly  trained  for  inde- 
pendent reconnaissance,  experts  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons,  and  confident  in  themselves 
and  their  horses,  of  whose  powers  they  are 
able  to  make  the  very  most 

(4)  Difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  finding  suitable  training 

grounds  for  new  cavalry  brigades  in  Japan  itself,  but 
the  Japanese  are  far  too  practical  to  attempt  to  train 
cavalry  on  insufficient  ground. 

I  attach  three  accounts  of  long-distance  patrols,  which  show 
the  class  of  cavalry  which  the  Japanese  sjrstem  has,  in  spite  of 
initial  disadvantages,  produced. 


APPENDIX  1. 


The  following  story  of  a  patrol  was  told  me  by  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  to  illustrate  his  route,  I  attach  a  sketch  map.* 

This  officer  started  from  Shen-tan-pu,  the  head-quarters  of 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  on  the  15th  January  1905,  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  direction  of  the  Sungari, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  the  railway,  and  to  do  any  other  damage 
he  could.  His  patrol  consisted  besides  himself  of  four  non- 
commissioned officers  and  forty-five  men,  of  whom  three  were 
trained  as  shoeing-smiths. 

As  they  intended  to  pass  throu£[h  Mongolia,  where  horses 
are  plentiftil,  they  took  no  spare  animals,  and  no  transport,  as 
they  were  to  live  on  the  country.  The  men  wore  their  winter 
coats  with  fur  collar,  sheepskin  waistcoats,  felt  boots,  and  fur 
ear-caps ;  each  carried  two  blankets  under  the  saddle  (one  for 
horse,  and  one  for  man),  one  set  of  spare  shoes  and  three  sets  of 
frost-nails  (36  nails) ;  the  horses  were  undipped. 

Each  man  had  500  rounds  of  ammunition  in  wallets  and 
saddle-bagSy  six  days'  reserve  rations,  and  four  slabs  of 
explosive. 

•  8mli»pBS. 
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The  load  was  a  heavy  one,  but  the  horses  carried  it  welL 

Beaching  Hsiao-pei-ho,  he  came  across  the  tail  of  Mishchenko's 
column  returning  from  the  Niu-chuang  raid,  and  had  to  make 
a  considerable  detour  southwards ;  when  crossing  into  Mongolia 
he  turned  northwards,  intending  to  strike  the  railway  between 
Chang-chun  Fu  and  the  Sungari. 

Tlie  route  is  shown  by  the  thick  black  line  on  the  map. 

Finding  all  the  bridges  too  strongly  guarded  for  him  to 
attempt  to  destroy  them,  he  decided  to  be  content  with  cutting 
the  line. 

Selecting  his  point,  he  arrived  in  the  night,  and  posting  two 
groups  of  three  men,  one  at  each  end  of  his  section,  some  half  a 
mile  apart,  he  got  to  work  in  four  parties,  three  of  which  prepared 
mines,  while  tiie  fourth  destroyed  the  telegraph  line. 

Two  of  his  mines  exploded  successfully,  the  third  failed ; 
and  hardly  had  he  collected  his  men,  when  a  Russian  patrol  of 
fifty  cavalry  appeared,  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his 
party  northwards. 

Hearing  from  spies  of  a  Russian  supply  depdt  on  the 
Sungari  at  She-li-chan  weakly  guarded,  he  determined  to 
attack  it 

Taking  ten  selected  men  he  approached  the  depdt  at  night, 
and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  securing  the  sentry  before  he 
could  give  the  alarm,  then  surrounding  the  barrack  huts  where 
the  soldiers  lived,  his  men  threw  fuzed  slabs  of  dynamite  through 
the  windows  and  killed  and  wounded  17  of  the  guard.  After 
destroying  the  storehouses  and  stacks  of  supplies,  he  escaped 
without  loss  before  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  cavalry  squadron, 
and  carried  off  with  him  two  prisoners. 

His  presence  being  known  and  his  horses  tired,  the  officer 
withdrew  into  Mongolia,  but  at  Shao-tao-hu-tung,  having 
shaken  off  all  signs  of  pursuit,  he  decided  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  railway,  and  turned  in  again  to  Oheng-chia- 
tun. 

Hearing,  however,  from  Chinese  that  the  railway  was  too  well 
guarded,  and  in  view  of  the  presence  at  Liao-yang-wo-peng  of 
a  considerable  force  of  Russian  cavalry,  he  gave  up  the  idea  and 
turned  back  into  Mongolia. 

At  Hsi-sha-li-chieh  he  got  into  trouble,  being  surrounded  by 
three  hundred  Russian  cavalry,  with  some  Chinese  bandita 

All  thought  their  time  had  come,  and  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly ;  however,  after  half-an-hour's  fighting  the  Russians 
thinking  tlieir  numbers  much  greater,  drew  off  and  took  position 
on  rising  ground  north  of  the  village. 

The  patrol  at  once  mounted  and  made  off  southwards. 

The  Russians  pursued,  and  after  covering  five  miles,  the 
party  came  to  a  suitable  hill  where  it  dismounted  and  turned 
to  l>ay. 

The  Russians  held  off  and  declined  to  close,  so  again 
mounting,  it  made  good   its   escape   and   eventually   reached 
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Hsin-min-tun,  and  Mukden  on  the  17th  March  without  further 
trouble. 

The  patrol  had  covered  1,160  miles  in  62  days,  averaging 
nearly  19  miles  per  cUem  including  halts.  It  had  generally 
travelled  through  the  dangerous  districts  by  night. 

Of  the  four  non-commissioned  officers  one  was  killed,  and  of 
the  forty -five  men  who  started  two  had  been  sent  back  with 
messages  before  the  patrol  first  entered  Mongolia,  seven  were 
killed  or  missing,  and  thirty-six  returned. 

The  health  of  the  party  was  good  notwithstanding  the  intense 
cold,  which  fell  to  30°  below  zero :  it  got  plenty  of  Chinese  food, 
meat,  kaoUang  and  Chinese  butter,  or  bean  curds. 

Besides  seven  horses  killed  or  missing,  two  went  slightly 
lame,  but  recovered,  and  there  were  three  cases  of  sore  withers 
which  also  were  cured  en  route. 

The  officer  brought  back  with  him  41  horses  that  had  started 
and  two  Mongolian  ponies  ridden  by  the  two  prisoners,  who  had 
learned  to  ride  en  route.  Cover  in  stables  had  always  been 
found  for  the  horses  when  baited. 


APPENDIX  2.« 


Another  cavalry  officer  of  three  years'  service  gave  me  from 
his  diary  the  following  account  of  an  expedition  in  which  he 
took  part ; — 

On  the  4th  January  1905,  when  serving  with  his  regiment  of 
the  cavalry  brigade  near  Shen-tan-pu,  he  received  orders  to  join 
the  first  independent,  long-distance,  reconnoitring  detachment. 

This  detflkchment  consisted  of  two  squadrons  (270  all  ranks) 
of  selected  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Naganuma,  an  officer  bom  and  bred 
in  the  cold  northern  island  of  ^pan. 

The  equipment  was  similar  to  that  described  in  Appendix  1, 
including  800  slabs  of  explosive,  and  the  orders  were  to  go 
northwa^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sungari  and  do  as  much 
damage  as  possible  to  the  Russian  line  of  communicationa 

On  the  9th  January  the  party  left  Hsiao-pei-ho,  and  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  they  next  day  observed  Mishchenko's  two 
columns  going  south.  As  his  march  was  already  being  watched 
by  other  patrols,  they  avoided  him  and  went  north-west  across 
the  Hsin-min-tun  railway. 

Wishing  to  conceal  their  presence  from  the  Chinese  railway 
employes,  they  selected  a  misty  morning  and  crossed  the  line 
between  two  stations  at  speed.  My  informant  did  not  say  so, 
but  I  think  this  detachment  probably  followed  very  much  the 
same  line  through  Mongolia  as  that  taken  by  the  patrol  dealt 
with  in  Appendix  1,  and  I  have  therefore  marked  it  so  with  a 
dotted  line  on  the  same  sketch  map. 

*  SafMap85;  fea  alio  Beport 5,  page 66,  uliloh  gives  a  detailed  acoonnt 
ofUiisraid. 
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On  the  Ist  February  they  reax^hed  a  large  village,  Tungi,  of 
which  I  have  marked  what  I  believe  to  be  the  approximate 
position  on  the  map.  The  weather  had  been  intensely  cold  and 
fell  to  35°  below  zero  on  the  24th  January,  and  at  Tangi  the 
party  halted  for  six  days,  and  for  the  first  time  found  Chinese 
rice  for  their  men  to  eat. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  made  for  an  attempt  on  the 
railway,  and  on  the  7th  February  about  one  squadron  set 
out  for  a  point  where  the  railway  crosses  a  small  stream,  the 
Shui-hsi  Ho,  which  I  believe  to  be  where  I  have  marked  it 
on  the  map  near  Kundulan. 

At  midnight  on  the  8th/9th  February  they  reached  the 
village  A  {see  sketch  below),  where  they  left  their  horses  and 
divided  the  party  as  follows : — 40  men  moved  up  the  left  bank 


Section  of  masonry  pier 

Bhowin^  explosives 

placed  m  six  mines 

of  120  slabs  each 

round  base. 


of  the  stream,  and  40  up  the  right  bank,  while  36  in  two  divi- 
sions of  18  each  with  explosives  followed  up  the  frozen  river 
bed ;  the  remainder,  about  30  men,  were  left  to  guard  the  horses, 
with  orders  to  hold  the  village  at  all  costs,  for  the  destruction 
party  would  return  and  prolmbly  surprise  the  attackers. 

Their  information  was  vague,  they  knew  from  Chinese  spies 
that  there  was  a  railway  station  near  the  village,  and  that  the 
bridge,  which  was  not  far  off,  was  guarded  by  a  blockhouse,  but 
fortunately  as  they  were  making  their  preparations  a  train  came 
along,  stopped  at  the  station  and  then  steamed  on  along  the 
line  and  across  the  bridge  showing  them  plainly  where  it  waa 
The  night  was  dark  and  snow  was  fiadling. 
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Just  as  the  left  bank  party  reached  the  bridge  four  Cossacks 
appeared,  of  whom  the  leader  had  a  bell  round  his  horse's  neck, 
and  were  all  killed  ;  the  blockhouse  defenders,  alarmed,  opened 
fire,  and  simultaneously  the  right  bank  party  commenced  the 
attack. 

Meanwhile  the  explosives'  party  had  reached  the  bluff  B 
where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  blockhouse.  As  soon  as 
their  preparations  were  made  they  dashed  out,  attached  six 
mines  of  120  slabs  each  to  the  pier  of  the  brid^,  three  on  each 
side,  and  having  lighted  the  fuzes  withdrew  under  shelter. 

The  mines  exploded  successfully,  the  bridge  was  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  village  i^r  three  hours' 
absence. 

The  fight  at  the  blockhouse  had  been  heavy,  and  an  officer 
and  several  men  were  killed,  besides  many  wounded 

The  viUage  had  not  been  disturbed^  and  mounting  their 
horses  the  squadron  retired  unmolested  and  reached  Tmigi  on 
the  11th  February;  on  the  14th  February  the  party  started 
homewards. 

When  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  Tungi,  and  seven  miles 
from  Chenchan  (see  sketch  below)  a  force  of  Russian  cavalry 
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about  three  squadrons  with  two  guns  appeared  upon  their  left 
flank. 

The  guns  opened  lire  at  some  4,500  yards  and  the  Japanese 
retired  behind  the  hill  A,  from  which  the  colonel  observed  the 
Eussians. 

As  the  latter  seemed  disinclined  to  make  a  move.  Colonel 
Naganuma  moved  his  squadrons  out  from  behind  the  hill  and 
advanced;  the  guns  limbered  up  and  the  Russians  retired 
towards  C,  followed  by  the  Japanese.  The  Russians  occupied 
the  village  B  with  the  guns  on  the  hill  east  of  it.  Colonel 
Naganuma  now  engaged  the  village  with  one  squadron  dis- 
mounted, while  he  directed  tiie  other  to  move  round  the  Russian 
left  flank  and  threaten  the  guns. 

The  Rassians  commenced  to  retreat  in  some  confusion,  and 
the  mounted  squadron  charged,  taking  the  reti*eating  Russians 
in  flank^  and  pursuing  captured  a  gun  and  wagon  at  the 
entrance  of  village  C. 

The  Russians  left  50  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and 
the  Japanese  loss  was  also  considerable. 

The  party  halted  that  night  at  Chenchan,  and  proceeded 
homewards  tiie  following  day. 

On  the  5th  March  about  the  point  marked  X  on  the  route,* 
a  message  was  received  through  Chinese  hands  from  the  brigade 
head-quarters  near  the  Liao,  dated  the  28th  Febimary,  saying 
that  the  battle  of  Mukden  had  begun,  and  the  detachment  was 
to  try  again  to  cut  the  railway. 

The  squadron  to  which  my  informant  belonged,  now  reduced 
to  some  70  men,  was  therefore  directed  on  Liao-yang-wo-peng. 

Fearing  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reach  the  railway  in  a 
body,  for  many  Russian  cavalry  were  reported  between  Cheng- 
chia-tun  and  Ta-wa,  the  squadron  divided,  my  informant's  party 
making  for  Chang-tu  Fu.  They  captured  a  Russian  intendance 
party  making  requisitions  near  Liao-yang-wo-peng,  and  croaking 
the  Liao  shortly  afterwards  captured  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of 
sixty  Russian  wagons. 

The  bridges  were  too  strongly  guarded,  and  the  party  too 
weak  to  attempt  their  destruction,  but  they  succeeded  in  slightly 
damaging  the  line  near  Chang-tu  Fu,  though  with  some  loss  to 
themselves. 

The  party  returned  by  Hsin-min-tun  to  Mukden,  which  it 
reached  on  the  29th  March. 


APPENDIX  3.* 


A  very  young  cavalry  officer,  who  only  received  his  com- 
mission in  February  1905,  gave  me  from  his  diary  the  following 
account  of  a  patrol  which  he  made  as  a  cadet  officer  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  1st  Brigade. 

•  See  Map  85. 
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On  the  4fch  January  he  received  orders  to  ^reconnoitre  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  position  in  front  of  Mukden,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  railway  extended  towards  Fu-shun,  and  what  was 
gc>ina  on  in  that  direction. 

^king  with  him  one  non-commissioned  oflScer  and  two  men 
he  proceeded  to  EDsiao-pei^ho,  and  thence,  crossing  the  Hun 
and  Liao  Rivers,  he  followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  latter, 
avoiding  Hsin-min-tun  to  San-miao-chuang-tun  (0  7)*,  which  he 
reached  on  the  loth  January. 

From  this  point  he  sent  back  one  man  with  the  result  of  his 
obeeryationa 

Crossing  the  river  at  Shih-fo-ssu  (C  7)  his  difficulties,  which 
had  all  along  been  great,  increased,  for  the  country  was  swarming 
with  Russians,  but  he  succeeded  in  reconnoitring  the  river  by 
way  of  Chu-chu  Shan  (D  6)  as  far  as  Nan-tai-tzu  (D  6). 

His  intention  had  been  to  reach  Tieh-ling  (£  6),  but  he 
could  not  get  through  the  Russian  patrols,  and  decided  to 
pass  by  Ku-chia-tzu  (D  G)  and  try  and  cross  the  railway  near 
San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  15  miles  south  of  Tieh-ling. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  16th  February  the  patrol 
crossed  the  railway  to  San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  and  during  the  night 
of  the  17th  February  reached  Lien- to-wan,  5  miles  north-east 
of  Fu-shan  (F  7). 

Hidincr  there  the  young  officer  and  his  non-commissioned 
officer  observed  the  neighbourhood  of  Fu-shun  for  twenty 
four  hours,  and  having  found  out  what  they  wanted,  the 
patrol  with<lrew  by  a  different  route  to  San-tai-tzu  (D  7),  and 
croesin^r  the  railway  again  on  the  night  of  the  19th  February, 
reached  the  liao  about  La-mu-tun  (D  7  north)  and  got  back  to 
Hsiao-pei-ho  on  the  28th  February. 

Most  of  the  travelling  was  done  at  night ;  the  Chinese  were 
friendly  and  gave  the  patrol  all  possible  help  and  food ;  still, 
they  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  capture,  or  ratHer  death,  for, 
as  the  young  officer  remarked  quite  simply,  he  would  never  have 
been  taken  alive. 


APPENDIX  4. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  an  action  at  which  I  was 
present.  Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
allow  their  guests  to  go  near  any  danger,  I  was  unfortunately 
not  permitted  to  accompany  the  cavalry,  of  whom  I  only  caught 
sight  occasionally  through  glasses. 

Briefly  the  affair  was  as  follows  : — 

A  considerable  body  (some  fifty  squadrons)  ot  Russian 
cvralry  have  long  been  cantonned  in  and  around  the  villagid  C, 
in  the  diagram  G^own  on  nest  page. 

•  Bm  Map  82. 
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Bhving  made  a  md  iipon  the  Japmaee  eominnnicatiops>  they 
had  returned  to  C,  and  after  reat^  were  reported  to  be  preparing 
for  another  offensiTe  movement. 

The  Japanese  commander  immediately  dedded  to  strike  the 
first  blow. 

The  Japanese  oatpost  line  runs  roughly  aloi^  the  Una  B^  A, 
the  Russian  line  passes  through  D. 

The  nlan  of  attaek  was  for  the  cavalry  biimde^  each 
supported  by  a  regunent  of  infantry  and  two  prigades  of 
artihety,  to  advance  simultaneously  aaOhy  ni^ht^  captore  and 
destroy  tiie  Russian  cavalry  head-quarters»  drive  them  north- 
wards and  return  to  their  own  quarters. 

On  the  15th  June  the  genenJ  commanding  the  1st  CSavaky 
Brip;ade  rode  over  to  visit  the  commander  of  the  inianby 
division  on  his  left 


At  about  noon  on  the  16th  June  orders  were  issued  for  the 
cavalry  brigade  to  rendezvous  at  A  on  the  outpost  line  at  10  p.m. 
that  evening. 

There  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm  while  the  troops  were 
marching  to  the  rendezvous,  after  which  the  full  moon  came  out 
bright  and  dear.  The  rain  had  made  the  roads  very  heavy,  the 
water  in  one  place  being  knee  deep  for  a  mile. 
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The  whole  column,  infantry,  cavalry  and  guns  moved  out 
of  A  at  11  pjn.^  the  infantry  forming  an  advanced  guard  with 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  following. 

The  BuBsian  outpost  line  was  crossed  at  1.30  a.m.,  and  the 
column  opened  out,  the  cavalry  moving  out  on  the  right  flank, 
and  the  mfantry  forming  successive  lines. 

At  £  some  opposition  was  encountered,  but  the  Russians 
were  surprised,  tlieir  flank  was  threatened,  and  they  made  no 
real  stand,  but  retired  on  C. 

The  Japanese  advance  continued,  successive  lines  of  infantry 
skirmishers  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  guns  in  rear^  and  cavalry 
slightly  in  advance  some  two  miles  on  the  right  flank. 

The  country  was  level  sandy  plain  with  lines  of  willow 
plantations,  which  restricted  the  view  in  places. 

The  Russian  batteries  came  into  action  about  5  a.m.  south- 
east of  C,  and  engaged  the  Japanese  guns,  but  the  advance  was 
not  seriously  checked,  and  by  3.30  a.m.  C  was  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  the  Russian  cavalry  in  full  retreat  northwards. 

The  cavalry  brigade  guns  inflicted  severe  loss  on  a  long 
Russian  column,  upon  which  they  played  with  shrapnel  from  a 
point  near  F,  at  some  3,500  yards  range. 

The  Russians  lost  66  killed^  a  considerable  number  wounded, 
a  few  prisoners,  and  all  their  supplies,  clothing,  sick  horses,  and 
other  accumulations,  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  large  cavalry 
force. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  would  no  doubt  have  been 
greater  had  the  column  from  B  arrived  to  time  ;  delayed  by  the 
heavy  roads  it  was  late. 

Tbe  Japanese  lost  some  50  killed  and  wounded  The  force 
returned  to  A  by  evening,  and  remaining  there  that  night 
returned  to  their  quarters  next  day. 
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(85)  Field  ArtiUery. 


BxpoRTS  by  lieui-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Bo^al  Artilleiy, 
and  Captain  B.  Yingent,  Royal  Ardllezy;  with  tt.»igAttg» 
by  lient-Qeneral  Sir  W.  O.  Nicholson,  fiLCB.,  and  lieot- 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  KCB^  D&O. 


Bemarha  of  LieivL-Qeneral  Sir  W.O.  Nioholaan,  K.CJS. 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  report,  dated  20th  November 
1904,  with  annezures,  from  Lieni-General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  I 
have  only  to  remark  on  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  fnagmng 
versus  the  dis^^ersion  of  gims. 

The  question  iu  its  essence  is  a  simple  one.  The  assumed 
object  bemg  to  bring  a  concentrated  artiUery  fire  to  bear  on  a 
given  poinC  this  object  can  be  attained  either  by  the  ittn«i«g  of 
ffuxis  for  the  purpose  of  directing  their  simultaneous  fire  on  the 
desired  point,  or,  should  the  ^und  admit  of  it,  by  dispersing 
the  guns  while  at  the  same  tune  taking  steps  to  direct  their 
simidtaneous  fire  on  the  desired  point  The  latter  course,  the 
advantages  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Napoleon  and  are 
indeed  obvious,  depends  for  its  success  on  the  existence  of 
adeqaate  means  of  rapid  communication  between  the  chief 
artillery  commander  and  the  subordinate  commanders  of  the 
separated  artillery  units.  Do  adequate  means  exist  or  can  they 
be  created  ?  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Anyhow, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  batteries  should  possess  the  means  of  rapid 
commimication  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  in  field 
artillery  training  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  dispersion  of 
units  may  be  as  advantageous  under  certain  circumstances  as 
the  massing  of  units  may  be  unavoidable  under  other  circum- 
stances, i^d  what  applies  to  the  battery  units  seems  to  me 
also  to  apply  to  the  component  and  self-contained  parts  of  that 
unit. 

Remarks  of  Liewt.'OeneraZ  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 

1  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  accompanying  papers 
on  artillery  by  Lieut-Colonel  0.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  and  Captain 
Vincent.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  use  made  of 
artillery  in  this  war  should  be  much  more  complete  than  those 
afforded  up  to  date  by  the  other  arms,  for  only  in  artillery  can 
it  be  said  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  combatants  were 
at  all  evenly  matched.  Cavah^  operations  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria  have  generally  resulted   in  an  uninteresting  and 
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nDinstractive  succession  of  stalemates;  the  vaunted  Russian 
Cossacks  and  dragoons  having  only  had,  at  the  best,  the  negative 
effect  of  neutralizing  and  containing  the  very  much  weaker 
cavalry  of  the  Japanese.  The  infantry  conflict  has  been  one- 
sided as  a  rule,  the  Japanese  so  long  as  they  remain  animated 
with  their  present  flaming  patriotism  possessing  the  best  foot 
soldiers  in  the  world.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand^ 
although  their  men  are  brave  and  formidable  antagonists 
whenever  close  order  is  possible,  as  in  the  defence  of  a  prepared 
position  or  in  a  night  attack,  have  yet  so  many  serious  defects 
in  the  very  qualities  most  needed  under  the  conditions  of  modem 
warfare,  that  in  battles  of  rencontre  or  in  the  attack  by  day 
they  can  only  be  classed  as  very  second-rate  troops.  In 
artillery  alone,  taking  personnel  and  material  together,  have  the 
Russians  been  able,  oattery  for  battery,  at  least  to  hold  their 
own. 

Indirect  Fire  and  Cover. — In  these  days  of  the  rafale, 
which  is  capable  of  destroying  a  battery  in  so  short  a  time, 
concealment  and  cover  have  become  absolutely  essential. 
Whether  the  fire  employed  be  indirect  in  the  full  sense,  or 
whether  the  guns  are  only  so  far  hidden  as  still  to  admit  of 
a  sight  being  taken  on  the  object,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever (in  my  mind)  that  the  days  of  artillery  driving  up  and 
unlimbering  in  the  open  are  as  dead  as  would  be  the  battery 
which  attempted  to  resuscitate  them  during  a  battle.  The 
Japanese  do  not  advance  their  artillery,  even  behind  cover, 
until  they  have  supplemented  their  natui-al  cover  by  digging 
gUD  pits  to  drop  into  at  once. 

Much  of  the  time  now  spent  by  our  field  and  especially  by 
our  horse  artillery,  in  trotting  or  ^stlloping  smartly  into  action 
in  the  open,  had  better,  in  future,  be  devoted  to  teaching  officers 
and  men  to  dig  entrenchments  and  to  sink  as  rapidly  from  view 
as  possible.' 

Ajiother  result  of  this  development  will  be  that  if  a  battery 
commander  wishes  to  see  his  object  over  the  sights,  the  guns 
will  now  always  have  to  be  man-handled  up  the  last  few  yards 
of  the  slope.  This  question  of  man-handing  guns  is  one  which 
will  henceforth  require  special  consideration.  At  present, 
although  the  battery  comes  up  the  slope  with  the  drivers 
stooping  in  their  saddles  so  as  not  to  show  themselves,  thus 
leaving  only  a  very  few  yards  to  be  covered  by  man-handing, 
we  have  often,  even  with  the  16-pounder,  to  put  the  men  of  a 
section  on  to  a  single  gun  to  get  it  into  position.  If  it  so 
happens  that  we  have  to  handle  guns  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  a  very  steep  asceut,  then  drag  ropes  have  to  be  put  on  and 
the  best  part  of  the  battery  has  to  set  to  work  at  hauling  up  each 
gun  in  turn.  The  fact  thst  these  difficulties  present  themselves 
even  with  the  present  type  of  field  gun  leads  to  some  appre- 
hension lest  they  should  become  still  more  accentuated  with  the 
184  pounder.    However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note 
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for  future  guidance  that  no  battery  shonld  ever  give  the  smallest 
indication  to  the  enemy  of  its  intention  to  occupy  a  positioti, 
whether  by  the  battery  commander  making  a  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  layers  when  selecting  the 
position  for  their  respective  guns,  or  by  the  drivers  letting 
their  heculs  appear  above  the  sky  line.  A  battery  which  by 
any  such  carelessness  betrays  where  the  portion  has  been 
selected  renders  itself  liable  to  lose  half  the  battle  before  firing 
a  shot.  A  smaU  separate  point  in  connection  with  concealment 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  the  question  of  the  flash.  I  think  the  flash  of  the  Rnssian 
guns  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  our  own  or  of  the 
Boer  artillery. 

Massing  versus  Dispersion  of  Chins, — This  is  a  favourite 
field  of  argument  for  the  theorist,  and  one  of  the  most  hackneyed 
exercising  grounds  for  his  pen  and  ink.  I  will  therefore  try 
and  confine  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible  to  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  Manchuria,  which  fully  bears  out,  under 
very  diflTerent  conditions,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  battle 
of  the  2nd  November  1899,  before  Ladysmith.  The  Japanese 
have  imbibed  their  military  principles  from  unadulterated 
German  sources.  At  the  outset  of  this  war,  aU,  or  at  any  rate 
a  vastly  preponderating  number,  of  Japanese  artillery  oflScers 
believed  in  the  massing  of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lu  the  artillery  was  massed  in  proper  style.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  massing,  and  there  has  been  some  change  in 
the  feeling  of  the  Japanese  artiUery  officers  on  the  suoject 
Many  of  the  senior  officers  still  believe  that  massing  is  essential, 
if  eflectual  fire  direction  and  control  is  to  be  maintained. 
These  assert  that  it  was  not  only  because  of  the  great  superiority 
of  their  artillery  that  the  guns  were  massed  on  the  Ya-lu,  and 
that  the  only  reason  the)^  have  not  been  massed  on  subsequent 
occasions  is  that  the  ground  necessitated  dispersion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  senior  officer  speaking  to  me  of  massing 
batteries,  said  that  certainly  Vidie  a  un  peu  vieiUi,  and 
gave  me  as  a  cause  for  this,  the  fact  that  one  battery  of  quick- 
firers  could  produce  fully  the  effect  of  three  of  the  old  batteries, 
so  that  it  had  now  become  useless  as  well  as  dangerous  to  have 
too  many  of  them  on  one  spot.  He  admitted  also  that  the  great 
loss  that  must  accrue  from  offering  such  a  target  could  hardly 
be  compensated  for  by  unity  of  command,  which  might  after  aU 
be  secured  by  devising  good  methods  of  communication.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  the  views  of  Japanese  officers  generally,  I 
would  say  that  the  seniors,  although  they  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  a  hundred  or  more  guns  in  line  at  close  interval,  would 
always  like  to  keep  a  regiment*  together,  or,  if  that  prove 
to  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  they  would  not  go  lower  than 
the  battalion  for  the  unit.     The  younger  officers   are  greatly 

*  The    Japanese   artillery  regiment    has    two   battalions.    In  each 
battalion  are  18  guns  in  three  batteries. 
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impressed  by  the  extreme  dispersion  of  artillery  practised  by 
the  Russians,  and  its  effects,  and  in  their  view  the  battery 
should  be  the  unit  Nor  do  I  think  they  would  hesitate  to 
break  up  a  battery  in  a  small  engagement  or  for  any  special 
reason.  Speaking  generally,  then,  I  may  say  that  since  thd 
commencement  of  this  war,  the  theory  that  it  Was  necessary 
to  mass  batteries  to  produce  concentration  of  fire  has,  on  the 
Japanese  side,  been  considerably  shaken,  and  has  receded  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  the  advantages  of  dispersion  may  often 
be  such  as  more  than  to  coimterbalance  the  less  perfect  control 
which  may  then  ensue. 

The  Russians  carried  dispersion  to  great  lengths.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  in  what  sense  Captain  Vincent^  was  disappointed 
not  to  see  the  Russians'  guns  massed.  As  a  sympathizer  with 
Japan,  I  was  certainly  disappointed  that  the  Russians  did  not 
concentrate  their  batteries,  but  as  an  impartial  military  critic,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  tactics  which  deserved  success,  and  would 
have  obtained  it,  had  observation,  ranging,  &c,  been  up  to  the 
same  standard.  Recently  the  Russian  s^illery  unit  has  been 
in  practice,  whatever  else  it  may  be  in  theory,  the  half  battery 
of  four  guns. 

SignaUing. — The  Continental  army  taken  as  her  model  by 
Japan  regards  the  British  army  as  nullity — ^a  myth  and  non- 
existent It  is  hardly  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  methods 
have  not  received  the  same  attention  as  those  of  the  German, 
French,  Austrian,  or  Russian  armies.  Still,  during  all  the  years 
these  mighty  organizations  have  quietly  been  resting  on  their 
laurels  (or  the  reverse)  our  forces  have  been  continuously  at  war, 
and  khaki,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  only  wear  of  the 
Japmese  army,  is  not  the  only  hint  that  they  could  have  got 
from  their  allies.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  mi^ht 
have  been  the  use  we  make  of  the  heliograph  and  of  nag 
signalling.  They  are  the  nerves  of  our  troops  in  the  field,  and 
are  as  indispensable  to  their  tactics  as  are  their  arteries  and 
veins,  the  lines  of  communication,  to  their  sustenance.  It  is 
true  that  under  the  provision  of  a  deplorable  order  issued  judt 
before  the  South  African  war  broke  out,  batteries  were  deprived 
of  their  signallers,  but  necessity  knows  no  orders,  and  the 
system  was  immediately  reconstituted.  The  Japanese  are  now 
well  aware  that  the  diq)ersion  of  guns  they  have  been  forced 
into  by  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  campaign,  demands  a 
system  of  signalling  as  its  complement.  They  have  on  many 
occasions  felt  the  want  of  reliable  communications  between  units 
very  keenly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  their  next  war  thej' 
will  employ  a  sjrstem  of  signalling,  adapted  very  possibly  from 
Ours,  not  only  for  the  infantry,  but  also  for  the  artillery. 

Banging. — In  my  report  on  the  battle  of  the  Slst  July,f  I 
have  ali^eady  written  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  ranging. 

•  Para.  (17)  et»eq.  f  Bbb  VoL  L,  page  186. 
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I  said  then  that  the  Russians  were  showing  signs  of  improve- 
ment.    They  have  now  certainly  improved  very  much,  and  I 
have  noticed  them  pause  and  correct  their  fuze  after  a  fight  has 
been  for  some  time  in  progress^  with  the  best  resulta    This  pre- 
caution never  seemed  to  occur  to  a  Russian  battery  commander  in 
the  earlier  battles.    Still,  range  they  never  so  wisely,  they  have  a 
radically  bad  method  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  position  of  an 
object  on  the  ground  by  puflFs  of  smoke  in  the  air.     The  results 
of  what  I  have  seen,  and  especially  of  the  terrible  mistakes  I 
have  seen,  mistakes  influencing  the  course    of  a  battle,  have 
strongly  prejudiced  me  against  the  system  of  ran^ng  with  time 
shrapnel     Judging  by  instances  which  have   come  under  my 
personal  observation,  it  seems  specially  easy  to   confuse  one 
piece  of  rising  ground  with  another  when  ranging  by  time 
shrapnel.    At   distances  over  4,000  yards,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  ridges  blend  into  one  another,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  think 
a  battery  on  the  nearest  ridge  is  really  on  the  furthest,  or  vice 
versd.    Captain  Vincent  gives   a  very  good   example  of   this 
which  occurred  in  front  of  Manju-yama  on  the  1st  September. 
Only,  instead  of  saying  hundreds  of  shell,  he  should  have  said 
thousands,  as  the  Russians  were  firing  eight  shells  every  two 
minutes  for  the  best  part  of  the  day.     How  the  five  men  were 
wounded  I  cannot  imagine.     I  suppose  a  faulty  fuze.     At  any 
rate,  all  the  shell  I  saw  went  two  hxmdred  to  three  hundr^ 
yards  over.     And  yet  one  single  correction  with  common  shell, 
or  even    shrapnel  on  graze,   would   probably   have    rendered 
effective,  instead   of  absurdly  useless  and   ineffective,   all  this 
Russian  fire  I     Whether  gun  or  rifle  be  the  weapon,  if  the  range 
is  not  correctly  judged,  then  material,  personnel,  everything,  is 
a  great  deal  worse  than  thrown  away.     A  battery  had  much 
better  not  fire  at  all  than  blaze  away  at  an    incorrect  range 
whereby  ammunition  is  expended  and  barrels  worn  out  merely 
with  the  eflect  of  giving  very  considerable  moral  encouragement 
to  the  enemy.     This  is  why  I  have  always  maintained  that  to 
get   full   value   out   of  an   infantry  brigade  it  should  have  a 
pom-pom  handy  to  set  its  sights  by,  and  why  I  hold  now  that 
every  battery  should  carry  high-explosive  shell,  were  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  ranging. 

High-explosive  Shell. — In  my  report  on  the  battle  of  the 
31st  July,*  I  wrote  at  some  length  regarding  the  high-explo- 
sive shell  carried  by  field  and  mountain  artillery  as  well  as,  of 
course,  by  the  howitzers.  Newspaper  correspondents,  as  Captain 
Vincent  says,  have  employed  a  good  many  superlatives  in  their 
press  notices  of  these  projectiles.  This  famous  and  mysterious 
high-explosive  is  just  plain  lyddite,  not  less  and  certainly  not 
more.  I  have  watched  the  shells  carefully,  and  noted  their 
effects  afterwards.  Chemically  they  may  differ  from  lyddite, 
but  practically  they  are  just  the  same,  I  have  not  seen  any 
craters  as  big  as  those  described  by  Lieut-Colonel  Humcf     I 

•  See  Yol.  L,  page  186.  f  Page  582. 
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think  the  craters  he  desoribed  must  have  been  made  by  the 
howitzers.  A  staff  officer  of  the  First  Army  told  me  that  he 
attributed  much  of  the  Japanese  success  from  the  26th  to  the 
30th  August  to  the  use  of  these  shells.  In  this  connection  I 
may  say  that  I  also  saw  the  almost  magical  effect  of  the  opening 
of  two  mountain  guns  in  tbe  Russian  trenches  described  by 
Captain  Vincent,*  but  I  thought  it  was  high-explosive  and  not 
shrapnel  that  was  used  on  that  occasion.  After  the  30th,  owing 
to  the  kdoliang  which  concealed  everything  and  soft  plough 
which  prevented  detonation  and  sometimes  explosion,  I  do  not 
think  the  high-explosive  shells  were  quite  so  successful.  For 
the  artillery  fight,  for  infantry  in  deep  trenches  and  against 
villages,  I  think  they  will  always  be  invaluable. 

Howitzers, — I  agree  with  Captain  Vincent  that  the  First 
Array  would  have  been  very  much  better  off  had  it  been  able  to 
keep  a  few  howitzers  with  it  for  its  march  through  the  mountains. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  engagement  between  the  Mo-tien  Ling 
and  Liao-yang  where  howitzers  would  not  have  been  invaluable 
to  that  army.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  namely,  that 
the  Japanese  often  used  their  mountain  gun  very  much  as  a 
howitzer.  They  used  to  approach  by  night,  or  under  cover, 
fairly  dose  to  the  long-range  Russian  guns  and  attack  them 
with^  comparatively  speaking,  high-angle  fire.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  way  these  mountain  guns 
were  worked,  in  every  case  which  came  to  my  notice. 

Cdauaities. — Since  Lieut.-CoL  Hume  and  Captain  Vincent 
wrote  their  reports  I  have  secured  actual  medical  statistics 
which  lift  the  question  of  casualties  entirely  out  of  the  region 
of  argument.  I  may  say  here  tiiat  the  Russian  artillery  has 
caused  the  Japanese  about  20  per  ceni  of  their  casualties, 
taking  all  the  battles  together  from  the  crossing  of  the  Ya-lu 
inclusive.    I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  First  Army, 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  all  but 
two  points  the  Russians  were  either  superior  to  or  equal  to  the 
Japanese  as  rerards  their  artillery  efficiency.  But  these  two 
points  were  sufficiently  weighty  to  prevent  the  scale  turning 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  Russians.    They  were  : — 

(1)  The  battery  commander. 

(2)  The  layer. 


•  Page  382. 
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Report  by  Lieut-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.5f.O.,  Royal  Artillery. 

1.  Scope  of  Notes. — The  following  notes  deal  with  the  action 
of  the  field  artillery  of  both  combatants  as  it  came  under  my 
nctice  during  the  advance  on^  and  c^tore  of,  Liao-yang,  and 
during  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho.  From  the  24th  Jmie, 
the  date  on  which  the  First  Army  commenced  its  advance  from 
Feng-huang-K^heng,  till  the  10th  September,  I  was  attached 
with  four  other  foreign  officers  to  the  Guard  Division,  and  accom- 
panied divisional  head-quarters  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
After  the  10th  September  all  foreign  attach^  with  the  First 
Army  returned  to  Army  Head-Quarters,  and  have  since  remained 
with  them.  During  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  we  were 
generaUy  allowed  to  accompany  the  division  of  our  choice,  and 
I  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Guard.  This  I  was 
able  to  do  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting. 

2.  My  observations  have  been  therefore  more  or  less  limited 
to  the  action  of  the  artillery  with,  and  opposing,  the  Guard 
Division,  and  thanks  to  the  few  restrictions  placed  on  our 
movements  by  the  general  officer  commanding,  and  to  the 
splendid  observation  stations  available  in  the  mountainous 
country  in  which  the  division  has  always  been  operating,  I  have 
eiyoyed  good'  opportunities  of  watehing  artillery  fighting.  An 
exceptionally  clear  atmosphere  and  a  powerful  pair  of  glasses 
have  helped  considerably. 

3.  Nature  of  Ouna  and  Equipment — The  Guard  Artillery 
Begiment  consists  of  the  usual  six  batteries  of  field  gnns. 
During  the  advance  of  the  division  from  Feng-huang-cheng  to 
Ta-wan,  including  the  fight  at  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on  the 
Slst  July,  there  was  also  attached  to  it  a  mountain  battery 
from  the  12th  Division  for  advanced  guard  work  in  the  diflicult 
roadless  country  which  it  had  to  traverse.  On  arrival  at 
Ta-wan  the  mountain  battery  rejoined  its  own  division,  but 
before  leaving  that  place  for  the  final  advance  on  Liao-yang  the 
artillery  of  the  Guard  was  reinforced  by  the  "  Hijikata  battery  " 
which  has  remained  with  it  ever  since.  This  battery  is  the 
one  formed  and  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Hijikata 
of  the  Guard  Artillery,  its  armament  consisting  of  six  of  the 
Russian  field  guns  (model  1900)  captured  at  the  Ya-lu  on  the 
1st  May. 

4.  The  Hijikata  battery  was  formed  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  fired  its  first  experimental  shots  at  Feng-huang-cheng 
about  the  end  of  that  month.  It  was  not  till  three  months 
later,  25th  August,  that  it  came  into  action  in  earnest  for  the 
first  time.  I  saw  the  battery  on  the  march  on  the  23rd  August, 
and  it  then  consisted  of  six  guns  and  six  wagons  with  some 
thirty-six  pairs  of  spare  horses.  Since  then,  I  think  six  more 
wagons  have  been  added.  Horsing  the  battery  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  In  the  lead  and  wheel  of  each  gun,  and  in  the 
wheel  of  each  wagon  was  a  pair  of  big,  captured  Russian  horses. 
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15  •!  to  16 '3,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  guns,  and  lead  and 
centre  of  the  wagons  were  stout  Japanese  or  Chinese  ponies, 
with  here  and  there  a  mule.  The  harness  was  all  captured 
Russian  collar«'hamess,  and  the  centre  pair  was  traced  to  a 
metal  swingle-tree,  hooked  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Whether 
this  mode  of  harnessing  is  that  employed  by  the  Russians,  I 
do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  beliere  it  is,*  and  I  think  that 
owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  big  hoi-ses, 
the  Japanese  have  improvised  this  low  point  of  attachment  to 
enable  them  to  use  a  small  pair  of  horses  in  the  centre.  The 
guns  and  wagons  retained  their  green  colouring  and  Russian 
lettering,  and  to  emphasize  the  Russian  character  of  the  tum-^ 
out  the  gunners  and  drivers  wore  short  Russian  swords.  The 
Japanese  found  these  guns  very  heavy  to  move  about  the  hilla, 
and  the  battery  was  generally  kept "  in  reserve,"  to  be  used  when 
favourable  positions  or  opportunities  presented  themselve&f 

5.  The  Russian  guns  opposed  to  the  Guard  Division  have 
almost  invariably  been  the  field  guns,  model  1900.  On  the 
8rd  September,  outside  Liao-yang,  I  was  informed  that  a  battery 
of  16-cm.  (5*  9-inch)  guns  or  howitzers  joined  their  fire  to  that 
of  the  field  artillery,  but  I  think  this  is  about  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  has  engaged  guns  of  heavy 
calibre. 

6.  The  artillery  fighting  I  have  witnessed  has  therefore 
generaUy  resolved  itse&  into  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
field  guns  of  the  two  armies,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

(1)  No.  of  guns  engaged  -     Japanese    almost     invariably 

superior. 

(2)  Calibre  -  -    Japanese,  2  *  952  in. 

Russian,  2*996  in. 

(3)  Muzzle  velocity  -     Japanese,  1,660  f  js. 

Russian.  1,930  f.s. 

(4)  Weight  of  projectile  -    Japanese  shrapnel,  13*23  lbs. 

Japanese  H.E.  shell,  13*45  lbs. 
Russian  shrapnel,  14*44  lbs. 

(5)  No.     of      bullets    in     Japanese,  234  of  10*1  grammes 
shrapnel  -  -        (*35oz.). 

Russian,  260  of  between  11  and 
•  12  grammes  (-38  to  *42  oz.). 

(6)  Extreme  length  of  faze    Japanese,  about  5,000  yards. 

Russian,  about  6,000  yards. 

(7)  Ammunition  -  •    Japanese,  separated. 

Russian,  fixed 

(8)  Rounds    carried    'per    Japanese,  40  h  40 +  50  =130. 
gun,  in  gun  and  wagon.     Russian,  40  +  48  -f  50= 138. 

^  From  iiiqniiieB  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  after  all  the  Bussian 
method.— <7.  V.  H. 

t  In  order  to  some  extent  to  pay  back  the  Japoneiie  in  their  own 
coin  the  BnsBiaos  turned  some  of  the  gnns  captured  on  the  night  of 
10th  October  a^nst  the  J^wnese  three  or  foor  days  later*— C^ « xL 
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(9)  Maximum  rate  of  fire     Japanese,  6  to  7  rounds  j^ 

minute. 
Kussian,  15  rounds  jser  minuta 

(10)  H.E.  shell       -  -    The  Japanese  carry  a  percent- 

age of  H.K  shell,  the  propor* 
tion  varying  aooording  to 
circumstanoes,  probably  be- 
tween 20  and  30  per  cent. 

7.  Mobility. — As  regards  the  actual  mobility  of  the  two 
guns,  I  think  the .  advantage  lies  with  the  Russians*  I  believe 
the  weight  behind  the  horses,  exclusive  of  gunners  andkit,  to 
be  something  over  38  cwt.  for  the  Russian  gun  and  34J  cwt 
for  the  Japanese.  The  Russian  gun  has  a  long  trail,  and  the 
weight  is  therefore  badly  distributed,  which  adds  to  the  drag, 
but  the  teams  are  composed  of  strong,  useful  animals  (a  Scotch 
medical  missionary  at  Liao-yang,  described  them  as  **  splendid  "), 
while  the  Japanese  are  dependent  on  their  ponies  which,  even 
when  picked,  are  but  weedy  animals  betiyeen  14  and  14*2  hands 
high.  Both  sides  use  teams  of  six  horsea  On  the  level  either 
gun  can  probably  meet  all  necessary  demands  for  mobility,  but 
where  the  going  is  heavy  or  mountain  roads  have  to  be 
negotiated,  I  feel  sure  that  the  heavier  Russian  teams  would 
have  a  decided  pull  in  that  they  would  have  a  much  greater 
reserve  of  power  for  any  extra  effort  demanded  of  them.* 

8.  For  reasons  both  practical  and  economical  there  is  no 
difference  made  in  the  Japanese  field  artillery  between  gunners 
and  drivers ;  they  are  interchangeable,  but  as  the  requirements 
of  a  gunner  are  first  taken  into  consideration  and  he  is  picked 
for  size  (5  feet  4^  inches  as  against  5  feet  2  inches  for  infantry), 
the  little  horses  suffer.  This  seems  to  us,  who  put  specially 
selected  light  men  even  on  our  big  horses,  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
handicap  on  mobility,  and  it  might  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  interehangoability  of  gunners  and  drivers  of  field  artillery. 
In  the  mountain  artillery  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  sensible 
arrangement. 

*  Colonel  Waters,  CV.O.,  C.M.G.,  R.A.,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  forces,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  mentions  (see  Vol.  III., 
p.l69):— 

**  During  the  second  and  last  day's  retreat  of  the  Ist  Siberian  Corps 
from  An-shan-tien  to  the  Liao-yang  position,  on  the  28th  August,  the 
roads  were  in  such  a  state  owing  to  mud  that  the  eight  guns  of  one  battery 
of  the  1st  East  Siberian  Rifle  Division  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  in  one  instance 
16  horses  were  attached  to  an  empty  limber,  and  failed  to  move  it ;  large 
numbers  of  ammunition  wagons  were  also  abandoned.  I  heard  some  of 
the  officers  concerned  rated  soundly,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  saved  what  was  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Japanese,  after  the  retreat  of  the  1st  and  4th  Siberian 
Corj>t}  from  An-shan-tien  had  made  the  tracks  even  worse  than  they  had 
been,  managed  somehow  to  get  their  guns,  and  plenty  of  artillery  ammu- 
nition, over  these  same  tracks,  and  very  close  on  the  Russian  heels,  too, 
for  they  made  a  general  attack  within  less  than  36  hours  after  we  reached 
the  Liao-yang  position,  and  had  already  been  feeling  their  way  a  few 
houra  only  after  we  got  to  it." 
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9.  This  would,  however,  be  a  mere  side  ifisae  if  ihe  question 
of  re-armiDg  the  Japanese  field  artillery  came  under  con- 
sideration. Increased  gun-power  means  increased  weight,  and 
with  the  latter  the  Japanese  would  have  to  face  the  expense 
of  importing  horses  for  artillery  purposes;  for,  though  horse- 
breeding  operations  are  carried  on  in  Japan,  there  is  as  yet  no 
home  supply  of  suitable  animals.  The  importation  of  horses 
would  also  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
horse-management  throughout  the  country.  The  horse  question 
is  a  very  serious  one  in  Japan. 

10*  The  fighting  at  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on  the  31st  July 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
Japanese  field  artillery  labours  as  regards  horses,  when  operating 
in  a  hill-country.  Owing  to  the  want  of  ^'  horse-power,"  two 
batteries  of  the  Guard  right  column  took  so  long  surmounting 
a  stretch  of  road,  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  them, 
over  a  pass,  that  they  were  unable  to  caiTy  out  their  intention 
of  getting  into  position  under  cover  of  darkness  and  opening  fire 
at  daybreak.  The  pass  delayed  them  so  long  that  they  had 
to  come  into  action  in  daylight,  piecemeal,  and  in  view  of  the 
hostile  artillery,  and  the  wagons  took  so  long  to  follow  that  a 
lot  of  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Consequently 
the  two  batteries  never  had  a  fair  chance,  and  though  they 
opened  fire  six  or  seven  times  during  the  day,  they  invariably 
received  such  a  hail  of  shrapnel  that  they  had  to  cease  firing 
again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes. 

11.  Again,  when  the  division  was  on  the  march  to  join  the 
right  of  the  First  Army  on  the  5th  September,  there  was  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  during  the  morning,  and  the  road  became  slippery 
in  some  places,  deep  in  others.  I  passed  the  Guard  artillery 
struggling  bravely  aJong,  but  the  least  rise  brought  the  guns  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  gunners  had  to  help.  The  slipperiness  of 
the  roads  would  have  been  bad  for  any  horses,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Russian  field  guns  would  have  been  stopped  by  such 
slight  rises  as  I  saw  the  Guard  guns  stopped  by, 

12.  The  scratch  nature  of  Hijikata's  teams  forbids  his  battery 
being  taken  as  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  the  mobility 
of  the  Russian  field  artillery,  but  as  I  have  heard  Japanese 
artillery  officers  complaining  of  its  weight,  and  as  it  is  usually 
in  reserve,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  officer  commanding  the 
Guard  artillery  finds  it  a  good  deal  more  diflScult  to  move  in 
the  hills  than  a  Japanese  battery.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
come  across  no  instance  of  the  Russians  having  lost  guns  or 
abandoned  them  through  mere  want  of  mobility. 

13.  I  have  occasionally  seen  Japanese  batteries  moving  at  a 
trot  over  easy  ground,  and  on  one  occasion  (see  para.  39)  I  saw 
gun  after  gun  and  wagon  after  wagon,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  break  into  a  gallop  for  a  short  distance  on  the 
level,  but  their  usual  and  most  suitable  pace  is  undoubtedly  a  walk. 
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To  do  the  little  horses  justice,  they  seem  sonnd  and  hardy,  and 
thanks  to  an  abundance  of  green  forage  of  all  sorts,  they  look 
but  little  the  worse  for  the  summer  campaign  in  the  mountains. 

14.  Training  and  Ounnery. — It  is  in  training  and  gunneiy 
that  the  Japanese  gunner  excels  his  Russian  prototype.  The 
superiority  of  the  Japanese  artillery  in  these  respects  goes  a 
good  way  towards  minimizing  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Kussians  from  the  longer  range,  quicker  rate  of  fire,  longer 
fuzes  and  greater  shell  capacity  of  their  gun.  To  it,  I  think, 
are  also  to  a  great  extent  due  the  exaggerated  reports  which 
appeared  in  ^iglish  and  Continental  newspapers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Japanese  possessed  the  finest  artillery  in  the  world, 
though  the  effect  of  the  unexpected  howitzers  at  the  Ya-lu  may 
also  have  had  something  to  say  to  it. 

15.  The  Japanese  gun,  with  a  well-trained  squad,  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  firing  6  or  7  rounds  a  minute,  but  putting  the 
maximum  in  the  field  as  low  as  5  per  miniite,  I  have  never  seen 
a  battery  in  action  firing  in  a  way  that  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  it  was  capable  of  attaining  even  that  low  figure.  Every 
shot  fired  is  fired  with  care  and  deliberation  and  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  should  tell,  and  it  is  therefore  e€^y  to  understand 
the  moral  effect  which  Japanese  artillery  fire  is  said  to  have 
upon  the  Russians. 

16.  Very  stringent  orders  exist  in  the  Japanese  artillery  as 
to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
and  setting  aside  tbe  waste  of  ammunition  and  wear  and  tear 
of  guns  which  continuous  rapid  fire  produces,  such  an  order 
was  very  necessary  in  the  First  Army,  which  was  operating  in 
mountains  where  every  round  of  ammunition  represented  a 
considerable  amount  of  transport.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
restrictions  tend  to  slowness,  and  as  an  onlooker  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  to  see  a  good,  though  fleeting,  target  vanish 
untired  at,  or  receiving  only  a  belated  round  or  two,  and  also  to 
see  the  time  taken  in  coming  into  action  or  in  switching  on  to 
a  fresh  target.  On  one  occasion,  however,  during  the  recent 
fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  which  very 
much  depended,  these  restrictions  were  removed  by  special 
order  of  General  Kuroki,  and  the  field  and  mountain  batteries 
engaged  fired  10,000  shell  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours  at 
the  hill  which  their  infantry  was  attacking. 

17.  A  marked  contrast  to  the  steady  shooting  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  often  wild  shooting  of  the  Russian  field  artillery. 
They  nearly  always  range  with  time-shrapnel  alone,  as  the 
French  do,  and  one  short,  one  over,  one  between  the  two,  and  then 
the  rafale,  is  their  usual  mode  of  procedure.  When  they  are 
occupying  a  carefully  prepared  position  and  know  their  ranges, 
this  system  is  sometimes  very  effective,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  mentioned  in  paragraph  10,  when  the  Japanese  batteries 
were  prevented  from  effecting  anything  all  day.     Again,  on  the 
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26th  August  near  Ta-tien-tzu  the  Russian  field  guns,  twenty  or 
twenty-S)ur  in  number,  were  able  all  day  to  maintain  their 
supremacy  over  forty-eight  Japanese  guns,  most  of  the  damage 
being  done  by  one  particular  battery  of  eight  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  Russian  battery  com- 
mander has  fired  his  two  or  three  rounds  of  trial  shrapnel  and 
then,  jumping  to  conclusions,  has  poured  in  a  rapid  fire  which 
from  its  intensity  should  have  been  devastating,  but  which 
proved  comparatively  innocuous  to  the  battery  aimed  at.  I 
will  give  two  instances. 

18.  On  the  25th  August,  during  a  preliminary  reconnaissance 
of  the  position  which  the  Guard  Division  attacked  the  following 
day,  Hijikata  opened  fire  with  his  guns  against  a  Russian  battery 
in  an  elevated  position,  at  a  range  of  nearly  7,000  vards.  He 
had  come  into  action  behind  the  crest  of  a  low  roll  of  ground  in 
a  comparatively  level  bit  of  country,  and  some  J, 000  yards  m 
front  of  him  was  a  similar  and  parallel  rise.  The  Russian 
battery  fired  three  trial  shots  at  the  front  ridge — over,  short, 
and  range — and  then  poured  in  rapid  tire  for  a  short  time. 
After  that  it  fired  slowly  at  intervals,  and  three  hours- later, 
thinking  all  was  not  right,  the  battery  commander  lengthened 
his  range  and  dropped  his  shell  in  a  village  half  way  between 
the  two  ridges.  Not  a  shell  reached  the  Japanese  battery  all 
day,  though  the  bright  flashes  of  H^jikata's  guns  must  have 
been  plainly  visible  to  the  Russians.  Later,  I  heard  from  an 
artillery  oflBcer  that  on  the  same  day  the  Russians  made  the 
same  bad  shooting,  under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  left  of 
tiie  division,  but  in  this  case  they  ranged  and  fired  on  the  ridge 
beyond  that  occupied  by  the  Japanese  battery. 

19.  Again  on  the  30th  and  31st  August,  in  front  of  Liao- 
yang,  four  Japanese  batteries  were  in  action  on  the  right  of 
the  Guard ;  they  were  behind  low  spurs,  two  batteries  on  each 
side  of  a  high  hilL  The  Russian  batteries  opposed  to  them 
failed  to  locate  them  with  their  fire  during  the  whole  two  days, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  for  want  of  observation  stations,  as 
there  were  points  on  the  adjacent  hills  from  which  they  must 
have  been  visible.  The  amount  of  anmiunition  wasted  by  the 
Russian  gunners  on  this  occasion  was  appalling,  one  battery  in 
particular  firing  bouquets  of  shrapnel  all  over  the  hills  and 
valley,  apparency  cm  the  off-chance  of  hitting  something.  It 
may  have  made  an  oooasionied  lucky  shot,  but  not  a  man  in  the 
four  Guard  batteries  was  hit  during  the  two  days. 

20.  On  many  occasions  have  I  seen  the  Russians  thus  throw- 
ing away  ammunition  and  wearing  out  their  guns,  but  Kuro- 
patkin's  order*  seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  as  the  Russian 
gunnery  opposite  the  Guard  was  certainly  better  during  the 
fighting  on  the  Sha  Ha  At  the  same  time,  to  an  onlooker  with 
the  Japanese  army,  it  seems  as  if  the  Russian  gunners  depend 

*  006  OMiMii  Ytnoeiif  •  report,  para.  (52),  page  eOO. 
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more  on  the  rapidity  than  on  the  aoeoraoy  of  their  fire,  moie  on 
the  gun  than  on  the  man  behind  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
effect,  both  moral  and  actual,  on  tiie  Japanese  artfllery  beozs 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  trom  all  appearaaoes  it 
ought  to.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  long  ranges,  when 
the  fact  that  their  own  gun  is  oat-ranged  ought  to  luiye  great 
moral  effect  on  the  Japanese. 

21.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  possession  of  a  Q.F.  or 
Q.L.  gun  by  an  army  requires  a  very  thorough  training  of  the 
persounel  in  order  that  full  value  may  be  got  out  of  it ;  other- 
wise it  may  lead  to  a  consumption  of  ammunition  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In  the  present  instanoey  to 
take  an  illustration  fix>m  the  cricket  field,  the  Japanese  artillery 
may  be  compared  to  the  steady  if  somewhat  slow  bat,  always  a 
source  of  strongth  to  his  team,  and  the  Russian  to  the  brilliant 
but  uncertain  bitter  who,  as  often  as  not,  doesn't  oooie  ofll  The 
best  bat  is  he  who  combines  steadiness  with  ability  to  hit^  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  and  when  to  do  so. 

22.  Shrapnd,* — ^It  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Bussian  gimners  to 
put  down  i^e  whole  of  their  lack  of  effect  to  bad  gunneiy. 
The  Japanese  have  formed  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Russian 
shrapnel,  though  it  contains  more,  and  slightly  heavier  bullets 
than  their  own.  They  say  it  acts  very  unevenly,  as  the  case  so 
often  breaks  up  and  so  upsets  the  vdocity  of  the  bullets  and 
cone  of  dispersion.  I  have  seen  very  many  Russian  shrapnel 
cases  which  nave  broken  up,  and  at  first  I  used  to  think  it  was 
due  to  impact  with  rocks  or  other  hard  objects*  As,  however,  1 
continued  to  find  broken  up  shell  in  ploughed  fields,  I  felt  sure 
this  was  not  the  case.  After  the  earlier  fights  we  were  present 
at,  some  of  my  foreign  colleagues  started  a  theory  that  the 
Russians  used  two  different  kinds  of  shell,  one  of  which  opened 
and  the  other  did  not.  However,  they  soon  gave  this  up  and 
agreed  that  they  only  carried  the  one  pattern,  but  wheUier  a 
**  bursting  "  or  a  "  shooting "  shrapnel  some  of  them  are  even 
now  not  quite  certain,  as  the  percentage  of  failures  in  either 
character  is  so  great. 

23.  I  tbink,  myself,  that  it  is  a  '* shooting"  shrapneL 
Though  not  an  expert  in  these  matters,  examination  of  the 
Russian  shrapnel  case  gives  me  the  idea  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  is  too  thin  for  their  length ;  that  the  desire  for  as  much 
bullet  room  as  possible  has  led  to  a  dangerous  whittling  down 
towards  the  head.  The  metal  employed  appears  to  be  a  soft 
steel,  which,  when  a  shell  gives  way,  tears,  rather  than  breaks, 
into  large  sections  which  are  often  twisted,  bent  or  flattened 
out;  sometimes  a  shell  opens  out  almost  flat  from  the  head 
downwards,  the  base  flying  off.  The  fuze  is  of  aluminium  and 
exceptionally  light.    The  head  is  screwed  in  and  then  fixed  in 

*  I  baye  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  in  both  Bussian  and 
Japanese  shellB  the  shrapnel  ballet  is  too  light. — 0.  Y.  IL 
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position  by  four  rivets,  the  holes  for  which  are  bored  so  close 
to  the  top  of  the  walls  as  to  leave  only  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  brown  paper  above  them.  I  will  examine  some  more  shell 
to  see  if  these  rivet  holes  are  a  source  of  weakness.  One  more 
point  about  the  shell  is  that  in  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
examined  the  driving  band  has  split  and  opened  from  J  to  :J  of 
an  inch,  at  one  point. 

24.  The  Japanese  shrapnel,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  breaks 
up.  It  is  shorter  and  stronger  than  the  Russian,  and  seems 
well  able  to  stand  the  pressure  which  its  heavy  brass  fuze  must 
exert  on  discharge.  The  head  is  merely  screwed  in  and  not 
riveted.  It  contains  fewer  and  lighter  bullets  than  the  Russian 
shell,  but  I  think  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  evenness 
and  reliability  of  its  effect. 

25.  The  Japanese  fuze  is  a  good,  reliable  one ;  the  action 
of  the  Russian  fuze  is,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  uneven, 
bnt  whether  from  bad  setting  or  inferior  make  I  am  unable 
to  say, 

26.  Observation  and  Control  of  Fire, — This  subject  is  a 
most  important  one  in  a  hill  country.  The  failure  of  the 
Russian  gunners  in  observation  of  fire  was  well  exemplified 
in  the  three  instances  given  in  paragraphs  18  and  19,  aud  in 
those  cases  I  am  inclined  to  put  it  down  to  two  causes:  (1) 
want  of  training;  and  (2)  the  unreliability  of  the  system  of 
rapid  ranging  with  time-shrapnel  alone  at  long  ranges.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Russian  gunners  suffer  from  the  want  of  good 
glasses,  as  I  have  often  noticed  how  quick  they  are  to  spot  a 
target,  and  artillery  officers  have  remarked  to  me  that  the 
Russians  possessed  better  glasses  than  they  had. 

27.  Mountain  artillery  may,  as  a  rule,  be  left  to  observe  for 
itself  ftom  the  elevated  positions  it  is  able  to  occupy,  but  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  concerted  action  of  several  batteries  of 
field  artiUery  in  mountains,  the  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
in  many  cases.  Attacking  artillery,  such  as  that  of  the  Quaid 
Division  in  the  advance  on  Liao-yang,  must  be  prepared  to 
content  itself  with  low-lying  positions 'capable  of  accommodating 
a  oouple  of  batteries  at  the  most,  while  the  next  group  of  guns 
may  be  on  the  far  side  of  a  high  ridge.  Observation  from  the 
poeitions  may  be  difficult  or  impossible,  and  most  of  the  fire  may 
be  indirect  and  aimed  at  targets  invisible  except  from  an  elevated 
statioiL  In  such  cases  a  good  system  of  signalling  is  invaluable, 
and  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians  suffered  from  the  want 
of  itw  I  do  not  know  whether  any  system  of  flag-signalling 
exists  in  the  Russian  army,  but  I  have  seen  no  sign  of  it^  and 
only  <moe  saw  a  heliograph  used  at  liao-yang.  In  the  Japanese 
army  semaphoring  with  flags  is  practised  in  a  desultory  fashion 
by  tiie  infantry,  and  I  saw  it  once  or  twice  used  during  the 
advance  on  laao-yang  by  the  Guard  Divisional  Staff,  warned 
by  the  bxcakdown  of  their  telephones  on  the  Slst  July.    But 
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it  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  unknown  to  the  Japanese  irtiileiy 
who  have  had  to  depend,  for  the  tranamission  of  orders  m 
action,  on  a  chain  of  posts  or  on  orderlies,  slow  and  dnmfly 
methods  when  the  rapid  commanication  of  orders  may.be  a  mattor 
of  urgency.  With  oar  system  of  flag-signalling  we  should  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  more  rapid  and  "  shorthand  **  artillery  signallinj^ 
can  be  made  the  better,  and  the  control  by  signal  frdm  a 
central  observation  station  of  the  fire  of  a  scattered  groap  of 
batteries  should,  in  the  light  of  recent  operatioDB^  tarm  an 
important  part  of  field  artillery  traiiiing.* 

28*  On  one  occ^ion  I  saw  the  officer  commandiDg  the  Guard 
artillery  passing  orders  down  to  two  batteries,  which  were  in 
position  some  260  feet  below  him,  by' means  of  orderlies,  a  slow 
method,  and  by  shouting  orders  to  a  communicating  poet  half 
way  down  the  steep  hUl,  a  method  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  in  a  high  wind.  On  another  ocGBjAaa  some 
Japanese  guns  in  a  vaUey  were  shelling  a  Russian  rear  guard 
which  was  holding  a  ridge,  and  when  the  latter  retired,  though 
I  myself  could  see  them  from  the  hill  I  was  on,  the  gunners 
evidently  had  no  means  of  locating  tbeir  line  of  retreat,  and 
the  shrapnel  sent  after  them  went  wide  and  did  them  no  harm. 

29.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  rapid  signalling,  the  possession 
of  very  powerful  glasses  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  artilleiy. 
At  all  times  an  advantage,  they  are  especially  so  when,  as  in 
recent  operations,  most  of  the  artillery  fighting  has  taken  place 
at  long  ranges,  and  among  hills  where  observation  of  fire  is 
often  puzzling.  Most  of  the  Japanese  artillery  officers  I  have 
met  use  No.  8  piism  glasses,  and  though  these  may  be  good 
enough  for  section  conmianders,  I  do  not'  think  that  a  battery 
commander  -could  do  himself  justice  without  Na  10,  or,  better 
still,  Na  12,  while  every  battery  should  possess  a  good  telescope. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  there  is  only  one  telescope  to  a  r^ment 
of  artillery  in  the  Japanese  army. 

30.  I  saw  a  curious  mistake  made  by  a  Russian  battery 
conmiander  on  the  11th  October.  Hijikata's  battery  had  come 
into  action  in  a  somewhat  exposed  position  on  some  high  ground, 
and  a  Kussian  battery  firing  indirectly  fix>m  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  about  4,000  yards  to  the  front  had  got  the  range  to  a 
nicety  and  was  doing  considerable  damag&  Another  Japanese 
battery,  about  500  yards  from  Hijikata's,  opened  fire  at  this 
juncture  from  a  concealed  position,  and  commenced  shelling  some 
Russian  infantry  on  a  ridge  between  the  two  artilleries.  To 
assist  his  infantry,  the  Russian  battery  commander  switched  his 
guns  off  Hijikata  and  tried  to  find  the  new  battery.  Failing  in 
this  he  returned  to  his  former  target  but  never  got  on  to  it  again, 

«  .     '  ■  ■  ■  m 

*  TelepkonaB  wonld  be  excellent  under  oertiun  circiimstaiioesi  but 
would  tiiey  be  reliable  in  the  noise  of  a  baide  f— C.  Y.  H. 
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and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  shell  a  I'ow  of  kdotiang  heaps 
one  hnndred  and  fifty  yards  to  Hijikata's  flank.  His  observa- 
tion was  somehow  at  faulty  as  the  bright  flashes  of  Hijikata's 
guns  must  have  been  plainly  visible. 

31.  Tactics, — ^The  chief  feature  of  the  artillery  fighting  I  have 
seen  has  been  its  generally  indecisive  nature,  owing  mainly  to 
the  long  ranges  at  which  it  has  been  conducted.  The  superior 
range  and  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  Russian  gun  has,  I  think,  been 
to  some  extent  instrumental  in  influencing  the  Japanese  in  the 
choice  of  their  artillery  positions ;  but  one  must  also  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  attacks  have  mostly  taken 
place  across  broad  valleys,  the  Russians  being  in  prepared 
elevated  positions,  the  Japanese  having  to  content  themselves 
With  lower  ones^  time  not  admitting  of  the  road-making  and 
other  heavy  work  which  the  preparation  of  elevated  positions 
involved.  The  Japanese  have  seemed  to  me,  consequently, 
inclined  to  minimize  the  disadvantage  of  inferior  command 
by  concealing  their  batteries  and  lengthening  the  range.  Their 
losses  have  therefore  been  comparatively  small,*  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  seldom  produced  decisive  results  in  an 
artillery  duel,  however  superior  they  may  have  been  in  the 
number  of  their  guns. 

82.  The  Japanese   army,   however,  possesses   an    infantry 

second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  capable,  if  necessary,  of  going 

on  in  the  face  of  an  unsilenced  artillery.     When  the  enemy's 

artillery  is  altogether  too  strong,  a  night  attack  is  resorted  to, 

and  many  night  attacks  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  due  to 

the  inability  of  the  artillery  to  cope  with  that  of  the  Russians. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  fighting  on  the  Sha  Ho,  I  saw  an 

infantry  brigade   unable  to  make  headway  against  a  strong 

Russian  position  and  remain  stationary  during  most  of  the  day 

while  its  artillery  prepared  its  further  advance.     Next  day  I 

met  the  brigadier,  a  fine  old  fighting  officer,  and,  talking  about 

the  incident,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  hold  with  the  slow 

methods  of  artillery  preparation,  and  that  on   this  particular 

occasion  he  had  asked  permission  to  make  a  night  attack,  but 

had  been  refused.     Two  nights  previously  he  had  made  a  night 

attack   with  his  brigade,  and  finding  himself  involved  in  the 

mSl^e  in  the  dark,  he  had  had  to  draw  in  self-defence  and  had 

cat  down  his  opponent.     When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 

the  choice  of  artillery  positions  in  hills  is  very  limited,  and  they 

Iiave  often  to  be  made  rather  than  selected. 

33.  When  attacking  a  position,  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
Japanese  artillery  is  to  prepare  and  occupy  positions  during 
the  preceding  evening  and  night,  and  at  daybreak  to  commence 
the  artillery  duel.    If  the  Russian  artillery  is  shooting  in  its 

*  The  difficnlty  of  keeping  up  »  BOpply  of  tboroiighly  trained  gimnera 
Bmst  alao  be  taken  into  aooonnt.-^.  Y  •  H. 
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ustial  indifferent  manner,  the  duel  mxy  go  on  all  day  witiumt 
any  decisive  results;  perhaps  the  Japanese  batteries  are 
smothered,  and  if  so,  the  gonners  take  cover  temporarily, 
emerging  again  when  a  lull  or  some  opportunity  occurs;  or 
should  the  Russian  guns  be  weak  in  numbers^  the  Japanese 
may  obtain  the  upper  hand  and  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
targets  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

34.  In  the  fighting  on  the  Ta-Iu  the  Japanese  bad  a 
tremendous  preponderance  both  in  number  and  (»Iibre  of  guns 
and  easily  mlenced  the  Bussian  artillery.  In  the  first  duel  I 
witnessed,  the  81st  July,  the  Japanese  batteries  on  Uie  fluok, 
where  I  was,  never  had  a  chance.  On  the  next  occasion,  the 
26th  August,  the  result  was  a  draw  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Russians  in  spite  of  the  Japanese  superiority  in  number  of 
guns.  In  a  reconnaissance  on  the  previous  day,  the  25th  August^ 
the  BussiaDS  had  unmasked  one  battery  of  eight  guns  on  an 
elevated  spur  on  their  right,  and  to  cope  with  this  and  to 
support  an  infantzy  atta&  against  the  Bussian  right,  tibe 
commander  of  the  Guard  Division  had  placed  eight*  field 
batteries  in  position  on  his  own  left  on  the  night  of  the  26tL 
When,  however,  he  opened  fire  early  on  the  26th9  he  found 
that  he  had  not  only  ^to  deal  with  the  battezy  on  the  spur, 
but  with  two  others  Iddden  in  crops  on  lower  ground  to  the 
left  (Bussian)  of  the  first  Three  of  the  Japanese  batteries 
occupying  a  forward  position  were  soon  smdUiered,  and  did 
little  or  nothing  for  the  nest  of  the  day ;  the  remainder  con- 
centrated their  fire  on  the  Bussian  battery  on  the  spur  and 
it  retired  during  the  afternoon,  but  they  never  seemed  able 
to  locate  the  two  batteries  on  the  lower  ground,  which  emerged 
triumphant  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  shelled  every  hill  and 
ridge  which  they  thought  might  be  covering  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  the  30th  and  31st  August,  as  mentioned  in 
p€kragraph  19,  the  four  batteries  in  action  on  the  right  of  the 
Guarf  Division  had  everything  their  own  way  and  were  able 
to  choose  their  own  targets  during  the  whole  two  days.  The 
Bussian  batteries  were  never  able  to  locate  them,  and  there  was 
practically  no  artillery  duel 

35.  Choice  and  Change  of  Positions. — ^The  choice  of  positions 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  hill-fighting.  In  the  case  of  the 
attackers,  the  choice  is,  as  already  explain^  limited,  and,  unless 
the  enemy's  gun  positions  have  been  accurately  located,  luck 
enters  largely  into  the  results  of  the  choice.  To  take  the  26th 
and  30th/3l8t  August  again ;  on  the  former  date  the  Japanese 
battjBries  were  placed  in  positions  from  which,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  the  ground,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
two  low-lying  Bussian  batteries,  while  on  the  30th  the  positions 
chosen  by  the  Japanese  were  equally  unassailable  by  the  Bussian 

*  He  had  been  reinforced  bv  three  batteries  from  another  dxrision 
for  this  particalar  flght.-^.  Y.  H. 
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^ns.    It  may  be  asked, ''  Why  were  not  the  positions  changed 
during  the  day  V*    I  think  the  main  reasons  were : — 

(1)  The  time  required  to  prepare  a  new  position. 

This  reason  affected  the  Russians  principally,  as  they  perched 
their  guns  up  high  and  had  to  make  roads  to  get  them  up  by ; 
and 

(2)  The  exposure  involved. 

This  reason  applied  specially  to  the  Japanese,  who  usually 
had  to  choose  positions  behind  low  spurs  on  the  forward  slopes 
of  a  main  ridge,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  battery  at 
Ma-kou  on  the  Ya-lu  had  been  an  object  lesson  to  both  sides  on 
the  danger  of  manoeuvring  in  range  and  view  of  guns  in  position. 
It  is  dangerous  enough  to  move  guns  under  fire  even  when  they 
are  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

36.  The  usual  Japanese  procedure,  therefore,  was  for  batteries 
to  open  fire  at  daylight  from  their  prepared  positions,  and  if 
overpowered  they  did  their  best  during  that  day  and  re-arranged 
their  positions  at  night.  Under  such  conditions  they  occasionally 
were  unable  to  efficiently  support  their  infantry  which  had  been 
launched  on  an  attack,  and  the  latter  had  to  get  on  as  best  they 
could,  having  sometimes  to  hold  on  during  the  night  to  the  line 
they  had  managed  to  reach  early  in  the  day.  Such  situations 
occurred  both  on  the  31st  July  and  26th  August.  In  the  former 
case  the  enemy  retired  shortly  after  nightfall,  but  in  the  latter 
the  Russian  iniantry  did  not  fall  back  till  the  following  morning, 
and  during  the  night  the  artillery  was  redistributed,  while  the 
Japanese  infantry  held  on  with  difficulty  to  the  line  they  had 
fought  their  way  to. 

37.  The  Russians  nearly  always  arranged  for  small  local 
changes  of  positions  under  cover,  by  making  a  good  many  more 
gun  pits  or  epaulments  than  there  were  guns,  either  in  one  Hue 
or  in  adjacent  groups.  Sometimes  their  object  was  to  enable 
them  to  use  the  same  guns  at  different  targets,  a  slight  move  in 
mountains  often  uncovering  a  different  terrain,  but  as  a  rule  I 
think  their  object  was  to  lessen  damage  and  loss  by  moving  their 
guns  so  as  to  confuse  the  Japanese  gunnera  As  mentioned  in 
report  on  the  battle  of  the  31st  July,*  General  Keller  issued  an 
order  on  the  6th  July  to  the  effect  that  guns  in  defence  should 
occupy  a  false  position  to  start  with,  and,  having  drawn  the 
enemy's  fire,  should  then  shift  to  their  real  position.  One  result 
of  this  was  that  it  was  generally  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  guns  along  any  particular  section  of  front. 

38.  On  the  26th  Jlugust,  for  instance,  the  positions  for  the 
low-lying  batteries  were  arranged  as  follows : — 

In  one  battery  were  ten  gun  pits  for  indirect  fire  ;  they  had 
all  been  used,  but  though  there  may  have  been  a  whole  battery 
(eight  guns)  occupying  them,  I  never  saw  more  than  four  firing 

*  See  YoL  L,  page  202. 
E     60194.  O  O 
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at  one  time.  In  another  battery  were  twenty-four  gun.  piii^ 
sixteen  in  the  front  line  and  ei^t  for  indirect  fire  behind  the 
right ;  the  latter  could  not  be  used  at  the  same  time  as  the 
eight  in  front  of  them,  so  sizteen  gona  could  have  been  in 
action  at  one  time,  but  I  never  conid  locate  more  than  eight 
I  noticcKl  that  later,  before  Liao-yang,  Japanese  battmes 
occasionally  dug  more  epaulments  or  pits  than  tb^  had  guns 
to  fill 

39.  On  the  12th  October  I  witnessed  a  good  instance  of  the 
risks  incurred  by  artillery  manoeuvring  in  daylight  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  On  the  11th  the  Guard  nLvision  held-two 
adjacent  hi^h  hills  from  which  long  ridges  ran  northwards  and 
down  to  a  broad  valley  running  east  and  west  across  their  front 
Russian  infantry  dung  obstinately  to  these  ridges,  so  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  the  Guarii  attacked,  and  after  severe  fighting 
drove  them  off;  by  daybreak  on  the  12th  the  infantry  of  the 
division  and  two  batteries  had  made  good  their  footing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  broad  valley,  the  enemy  retiring  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  During  the  morning  of  the  12th  the 
remainder  of  the  Guard  artillery  crossed  the  valley  far  enaoA 
east  to  be  out  of  range  of  a  Russian  battery  in  position  to  ue 
north-west*,  but  in  order  to  support  the  further  advance  of  the 
infantry,  three  batteries  were  sent  westward  along  the  valley  to 
a  village,  north  of  which  the  ground  fiattened  out  and  gave 
them  a  field  of  fire.  During  this  movement  they  had  to  cross  a 
level  open  piece  of  ground  between  two  villi4o;e6,  800  yards 
aparty  the  western  one  of  which  was»  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
some  5,000  yards  from  the  above-mentioned  Russian  battery. 
The  guns  and  wagons  of  the  Japanese  batteries  followed  eadi 
other  across  this  open  at  an  average  interval  of  about  600  yards, 
and  the  leading  battery  got  into  the  village  unnoticed.  When  the 
second  battery  began  crossing,  the  Russian  battery  spotted  the 
movement,  and  ranged  on  a  point  on  the  road  about  80  yards 
short  of  the  western  village,  and  as  each  vehicle  reached  it,  it 
was  received  with  a  bouquet  of  shrapnel,  which  tore  up  the 
ground  all  round  it  Oat  of  the  twelve  guns,  twelve  wagons, 
and  two  store  wagons  I  saw  cross,  sixteen  or  eighteen  were 
fired  at  At  the  same  time  their  losses  were  very  small,  and 
though  some  men  and  horses  were  hit,  not  one  vehicle  was 
stopped,  and  they  all  got  safely  into  the  viUage  without  leaving 
anybody  or  anything  behind  them.  Each  vehicle  went  at  a 
waXk  till  the  dan^r  zone  was  reached,  and  then  every  driver 
sat  down  and  rode  for  the  last  150  yards.  The  ground  was 
luckily  level,  and  even  the  heavy  store  w.igon  managed  a 
canter.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  Japanese  artillery 
gallop,  and  the  little  horses  answered  gamely  to  the  calL 

40.  Support  of  Infantry, — ^The  way  the  Japanese  artillery 
supports  its  infantry  is  admirable,  concentrating  fire  on  important 
points,  firing  over  tiie  heads  of  the  attacking  lines,  and  keeping 
it  up  to  the  last  inoment,  sometimes  to  a  dimgerous  extent     u 
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an  infantry  attack  is  checked,  every  available  gun  is  concen- 
trated on  the  enemy  in  front  of  it,  and,  if  successful,  shrapnel 
fire  follows  the  retiring  Russians  as  long  as  possible.  I  noticed 
instances  of  this  promptitude  on  both  the  27th  and  28th  August. 
On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  Russian  guns  had  already 
retired  from  their  position  near  Ta-tien-tzu,  and  the  Guard 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  infantry.  Suddenly,  from 
the  far  side  of  a  valley  a  Russian  rear  guard  opened  a  heavy  fire 
against  the  Japanese  right,  from  a  ridge  some  1,000  yards  in 
their  front.  Almost  immediately  some  Japanese  batteries,  which 
had  advanced  from  the  positions  occupied  during  the  previous 
day's  fighting,  and  which  had  evidently  been  on  the  look-out  for 
something  of  the  kind,  opened  fire  against  the  Russians,  firing 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  men.  During  the  27th  and  28th 
the  Russians  in  front  of  the  Guard  retired  through  the  hills, 
fighting  a  rear  guard  action  the  whole  time,  the  right  of  the 
Guard  Division  pushing  them  back,  the  left  working  round 
their  right.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  the  Russians  occu- 
pied a  mxal  rear  guard  position,  out  of  which  they  were  pushed 
by  the  right  of  tte  Guard,  very  much  assisted  by  a  single  gun 
on  the  extreme  left,  which,  with  much  expenditure  of  labour 
in  road-making,  had  been  hauled  up  to  a  position  on  a  com- 
manding spur,  from  which  it  could  bring  a  fianking  fire  to 
bear  on  the  retiring  enemy. 

41.  But,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  36,  circumstances  some- 
times prevented  the  Japanese  gunners  from  giving  adequate 
support  to  their  infantry.  Whether  from  the  necessity  of 
timing  his  action  to  conform  with  that  of  other  divisions 
operating  along  a  wide  front,  or  from  the  necessity  of  advancing 
his  infantry  across  a  wide,  open  valley  under  cover  of  darkness, 
the  oonunander  of  the  Guard  Division,  both  on  the  Sist  July  and 
26th  August,  found  his  infantry  committed  to  the  attack  before 
his  guns  had  made  any  headway  against  the  Russian  artillery ; 
and  in  both  instances  the  Russians  offered  such  stubborn  resis- 
tance on  such  diflScult  ground,  that  the  infantry  attack  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  could  not  obtain  the  required  help  from  its 
artillery,  which  in  the  meantime  had  more  than  met  its  match. 
This  simultaneous  commencement  of  artillery  duel  and  infantry 
attack  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  necessary  in  both 
cases,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  justifiable  in  an  army  possessing 
an  artillery  inferior  in  power  to  its  opponents,  but  an  infantry 
seccmd  to  none  in  the  world,  and  in  which  it  has  unbounded 
confidence;  bat  when  the  artillery  is  unable  subsequently  to 
support  it,  the  infantry  is  bound  to  suffer  heavily. 

42.  As  I  have  said  before,  a  change  of  position,  and  therefore 
-iJao  an  advance  in  support  of  infantry,  are  risky  things  to 

undertake  in  mountains,  especially  for  the  Japanese,  who  usually 
had  an  nnailenced  artillery  to  reckon  with,  and  the  only  instance 
I  saw  of  an  actual  advance  of  guns  during  a  day's  fighting 
oecmred  on  the  81st  July,  when  the  single  mountain  iMitibrY 
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attached  to  the  division  crossed  a  valley  unseen  from  the  Russian 
batteries,  and  came  into  action  on  the  opposite  ridge  after  a  yeiy 
stiff  climb.  Owing  to  the  established  superiority  of  the  Russian 
artillery  on  that  day,  it  was  unable  to  effect  much,  and  suffered 
considerably,  but  when  operating  in  a  hilly  country  I  think 
mountain  artillery  will  generally  be  able  to  advance  to  support 
its  infantry,  but  that  opportunities  for  field  artillery  to  do 
likewise  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

43.  Cover  for  Guns. — The  Japanese  invariably  dig  cover  for 
their  guns  before  bringing  them  into  action.  Only  twice  have  I 
seen  guns  brought  into  action  without  having  gun  pits  or  epaul- 
ments  ready  prepared  for  them.  The  first  occasion  was  on  the 
3l8t  July  {see  paragraph  10)  when  the  situation  admitted  of  no 
further  delay,  and  the  second  was  on  the  11th  October,  when 
Hijikata  brought  his  battery  into  action  on  a  cultivated  ridge 
out  of  sight  of  the  opposing  guna  On  this  latter  occasion, 
however,  Hijikata  took  his  time  (25  minutes)  before  opening 
fire,  and  by  the  time  the  Russian  guns  replied  the  detachments 
were  provided  with  cover,  into  which  they  disappeared,  when, 
as  before  related  (paragraph  30),  the  Russian  shrapnel  became 
too  hot  for  them. 

44.  The  Russians,  too,  almost  invariably  entrench  their 
guns.  On  only  two  occasions  have  I  seen  batteries  in  action  in 
the  open,  and  on  both  they  were  out  of  range  of  the  Japanese 
guns.  The  first  occasion  was  on  the  26th  August  {see  para- 
graph 34),  when  a  battery,  probably  the  one  withdrawn  from 
the  spur,  came  into  action  in  the  evening  and  fired  along  the 
broad  valley  separating  the  two  forces,  enfilading  a  Japanese 
frontal  attack,  which  was  being  made  with  the  object  of 
extricating  the  left,  which  had  got  into  difiiculties ;  the 
situation  was  unforeseen  and  unprepared  for  by  the  Russians, 
and  I  think  it  was  just  a  stroke  of  luck  that  the  battery- 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  The  second  occasion  was  on 
the  31st  August,  outside  Liao-yang,  when  I  saw  a  battery  in 
action  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  out  of  reach  of  the  Japanese 
batteries,  but  able  to  reach  their  attacking  infantry  by  firing 
indirectly  over  the  ridge  in  its  front. 

45.  Both  Russians  and  Japanese  have  a  normal  type  of 
shallow  gun  pit  or  epaulment,*  which  they  use  on  the  level 
and  which,  in  the  hills,  they  modify  according  to  the  ground 
and  other  conditions.  For  instance,  in  a  Japanese  position, 
where  it  was  probable  fire  might  be  expected  from  the  right  as 
well  as  from  the  front,  the  splinterproof  cover  for  the  detech- 
ments  was  arranged  for  both  eventualities,  that  on  the  right 
having  the  opening  facing  to  the  left,  and  that  on  the  left 
having  the  opening  facing  to  the  rear. 

46.  The  Japanese  are  especially  good  at  artificial  conceal- 
ment of  guns  and  wagons,  &c.,  screens  or  fringes  of  kaoliang 

*  8e€  figure  opposite. 
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ot  screens  of  boards  covered  with  a  few  stalks  of  kaoliang 
or  branches,  &c,  being  used  very  ingeniously ;  their  artistic 
temperament  helps  them  to  make  such  things  blend  with  their 
surroundings.  The  Russians  also  make  good  use  of  growing 
crops  to  hide  their  guns,  but  do  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  artificial  concealment  as  the  Japanese.  Yet,  although  guns 
and  detachments  are  nearly  always  hidden  from  view,  neither 
side  can  conceal  the  bright  flash  of  the  smokeless  powder  which, 
together  with  the  dust  raised  on  discharge,  gives  away  every 
position,  whether  for  direct  or  indirect  fire. 

47.  Three  wagons  are  brought  up  and  put  in  position  close 
in  rear  of  a  Japanese  battery  in  action,  the  remainder  of  the 
wagons  and  the  limbers  being,  as  a  rule^  kept  a  long  way  in 
rear,  the  horses  still  further  away  and  to  a  flank.  In  an 
elevated  position  prepared  in  the  hills,  with  diflicult  approaches, 
I  have  seen  all  six  wagons  put  in  shelters  behind,  and  close  to 
the  battery.  I  think  their  orders  on  the  subject  are  practically 
the  same  as  ours,  and  liable  to  alterations  to  suit  the  situation. 
Judging  by  the  considerable  number  of  dead  Russian  artillery 
horses  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  as  careful 
about  the  position  of  their  horses  in  action  sa  the  Japanese  are. 

48.  Effect  of  ArtiUery  Fire  on  Entrenchments.  High-explo- 
sive  ShM, — ^As  is  known,  the  Japanese  carry  a  number  of  high- 
explosive  shell  with  their  field  batteries,  probably  between 
20  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  rounds  carried.  I  think  the  Japanese 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  shrapnel  is  of  little  use 
against  strong,  deliberately  prepared  infantry  entrenchments, 
and  produces  but  little  effect  against  artillery  in  gun  pits.  For 
this  reason,  when  engaged  in  a  duel,  they  use  a  mixture  of  high- 
explosive  and  shrapnel,  and  when  shelling  strong  infantry 
entrenchments  they  use  a  preponderating  number  of  high- 
explosive  shell  When  shelling  the  battery  on  the  spur  on  the 
26th  August  (paraOTaph  34)  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  or  two 
batteries  were  specially  told  off  to  fire  high-explosive  shell  while 
the  others  used  shrapnel* ;  and  in  an  attack  on  an  isolated  hill, 
which  I  witnessed  on  27th  October,  high-explosive  shell  were 
very  freely  usedf  when  firing  at  the  trenches,  shrapnel  being 
added  when  any  Russians  showed  in  the  open.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  at  times  to  know  what  was  going  on,  as  we  had  no 
maps  and  could  not  therefore  tell  whewer  high-explosive  shell 
were  being  used  purposely,  or  whether  they  were  being  used  of 
necessity  on  account  of  the  range  being  beyond  that  of  time 
shrapnel  Tet  on  one  occasion  I  saw  a  few  shrapnel  clear  a 
Russian  trench,  but  it  was  an  isolated  case,  and  why  the  Russians 
went  I  cannot  make  out,  as  on  visiting  the  trench  afterwards 
I  found  they  had  had  six  feet  of  good  cover. 

*  The  only  damaged  material  left  WM  a  broken  wheel;  six  dead  hones 
and  a  dead  ganner  lay  near  the  battery.— 0.  Y.  H. 

t  Doriiigtheday  651  H.IL  riiell  and  981  shrapnel  were  fired^^C.Y.H. 
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49.  The  high-explodve  shell  has  a  point  like  an  amumr 
piercer,  and  a  base  fose.  In  soft  ground  it  makes  a  Gtaier  some 
six  feet  across,  and,  as  nsnal,  much  of  the  eflfeet  is  lost  in  the 
ground,  the  crater  being  fall  of  splinters  of  all  shapes  and  aiies. 
When  the  shell  bursts  it  is  torn  apart  alcxur  the  lines  cif  the  fibieB 
of  the  metal ;  the  fibres  run  longitudinaUy,  and  the  splinters 
vary  in  size  from  a  naU's  head  to  a  piece  half  a  poond  in  wei(^ 
The  edges  of  the  splinters  are  as  sharp  as  xaKffS.  A  good  many 
fail  to  burst  in  soft  ground. 

50.  OasfiaUiea  from  ArtiUery  Fire.  —  Casualties  from 
artillery  fire  are  a  very  variable  quantify^  and  I  oan  do  no 
more  than  give  a  few  instanoe& 

(1)  In  the  fighting  on  the  Slst  July,  the  two  batteries  I 
saw  smothered  l^  Russian  shrapnel  (paragraph  10)  lost  during 
the  day  1  officer  and  4  men  killed  and  1  officer  and  13  men 
wounded.  As  previously  mentioned,  when  a  Japanese  battery 
is  being  really  smothered  with  shrapnel,  the  men  -take  cover, 
emerging  again  to  fight  their  guns  directly  an  opportunity 
presents  itself ;  but  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  the  service  ol 
the  gxms  is  carried  on  between  the  bouquets  of  shrapnel  which 
usuiSly  arrive  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 

(2)  On  the  same  day  the  mountain  battery  in  its  advanced 
position  on  a  high  ridge  had  over  20  casualties. 

(3)  On  the  26th  August  a  company  of  infantry  lying  in  a 
loose  mass  behind  a  low  knoll  at  the  forward  end  of  a  long, 
low-lying  spur,  was  discovered  by  the  Russian  guns  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  at  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards 
received  a  considerable  number  of  apparently  very  effective 
shrapnel ;  yet  I  was  informed  afterwarcu  that  their  casualties 
were  only  seven  men  wounded. 

(4)  The  casualties  to  the  two  batteries  which  I  saw  running 
the  gauntlet  on  12th  October — see  paragraph  39 — ^were  only 
3  men  and  17  horses  hit. 

(5)  On  the  same  day,  the  12th  October,  I  saw  a  company  of 
infantry  moving  across  the  open  in  the  formation  adopted  under 
such  circumstances — i.6.,  line  of  sections  at  deploying  intervab, 
each  section  in  files.  It  was  discovered  by  a  Russian  battery 
which  fired  a  few  rounds  of  shrapnel  at  it,  at  a  range  of  about 
4,000  yards^  taking  the  company  in  flank.  What  its  casualties 
were  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  but  the  effect  on  the 
company  was  instantaneous,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  it  had 
scattered  and  disappeared,  the  men  taking  shelter  in  nullahs 
and  behind  bits  of  rising  ground. 

(6)  On  the  27th  October  the  Russians  were  occupjring,  with 
about  two  companies  of  infantry,  a  lon^,  high  hill  in  advance  of 
their  own  position.  It  projected  into  the  «iapanese  position  like 
a  wedge  and  as  it  overlooked  them  the  Japanese  determined  to 
turn  them  out.  The  crest  of  the  hill  was  about  800  yards  long 
and  strongly  entrenched  across  the  crest  at  four  points.    From 
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8  a.m.  the  Japanese  artillery,  out  of  effective  range  of  the 
Russian  guns,  shelled  these  entrenchments  at  ranges  between 
2,500  and  5,000  yards,  employing  two  field  batteries,  two 
mountain  batteries,  a  9  cm.  (3  *  5  inch)  howitzer  battery*  and  a 
couple  of  Russian  guns;  they  took  each  trench  in  turn,  and 
when  the  infantry  attacked,  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  point 
required,  and  did  not  cease  firing  till  4  p.m.,  when  the  hill  was 
finally  captured.  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  could  have  carried 
off  many  of  their  dead,  as  I  was  watching  them  closely  all  day, 
but  when  they  finally  retreated,  after  having  checked  the 
Japanese  infantry  for  two  hours  at  one  spot,  they  only  left 
30  dead  on  the  hill,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  of  high- 
explosive  shell,  shrapnel,  and  musketry  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed. 

(7)  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  about  750  wounded,  in  a 
field  hospital  we  visited  on  the  22nd  October,  50  per  cent,  were, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  informed  us,  casualties  from 
artillery  fire.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  from 
which  this  particular  hospital  drew  its  patients  bad  lately  been 
the  scene  of  some  desperate  attacks  by  the  Japanese  infantry, 
which  had  captured  successive  hills  in  daylight  while  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  from  the  Russian  field  gun& 

51.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  instances  is 
the  old  one  that,  with  high  velocity  guns,  shrapnel  produces 
but  little  effect  on  good  infantry  entrenchments,  but  is  deadly 
against  troops  in  the  open,  and  that  the  effect  of  high-explosive 
shell  is  more  moral  than  actual.  A  line  of  entrenched  guns  is, 
of  course,  a  much  more  vulnerable  target  if  the  gunners  continue 
to  work  their  guns  under  shrapnel  £bre,  but  if  they  take  cover, 
as  the  Japanese  are  taught  to  do  when  the  fire  is  intense,  the 
same  remarks  apply. 

52.  Miusing  v.  Dispersal  of  Ouna, — ^In  the  fighting  on  the 
Ya-lu  the  artillery  may  be  said  to  have  been  massed,  anyhow  on 
the  Japanese  left,  but  since  then  the  ground  has  not  permitted 
the  massing  of  guns  with  the  First  Army.  In  its  advance 
through  the  mountains  the  Guard  Division  has  never  been  able 
to  have  all  its  batteries  in  one  position ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  was  on  the  3rd  September,  when  the  division  was  fighting 
only  a  containing  action  and  managed  to  find  a  position  in 
which  it  was  able  to  put  no  lees  than  five  batteries  close  enough 
together  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  officer  commanding  i^e 
r^mentw  On  one  occasion  (26th  August)  there  were  four 
batteries  in  a  group,  a  very  few  times  three,  generally  two  or 
one,  once  four  guns,  once  two  guns,  and  once  only  one  gun 
(paragraph  40).  Each  group  had  practically  to  be  fought  by 
itself  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  control  in  mountains  without 
some  means  of  rapid  communication,  and  it  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  training  of  the  artillery  officers  of  the  Japanese  army 

•  Six  howiiMn.— C.  Y.  H. 
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that  collaboration  of  groups  was  promptly  fortiiooming  when 
required. 

53.  The  Russians  almost  always  dispersed  their  artillery  in 
batteries  or  half  batteries.  They  were  also,  of  course,  hampered 
by  the  ground,  but  they  were  also  on  the  defensive,  and  even  on 
the  plains  round  Liao-yang  they  had  to  scatter  their  somewhat 
meagre  artillery  along  the  whole  front  to  be  defended. 

54.  So  at  present  there  is  little  to  be  said,  fix)m  personal 
observation,  on  the  subject  of  massing  v.  dispersal.  I  hear  the 
question  is  being  much  discussed  among  the  Japanese  gunners, 
some  of  whom  have  been  much  struck  by  the  excellent  results 
obtained  in  some  instances  by  the  obligatory  dispersal  of  guns. 
One  thing  is  certain — ^that  dispersal  with  concentration  of  fire 
cannot  be  worked  succeasfuUy  without  a  better  system  of 
communication  than  at  present  exists  in  the  Japanese  artillery. 

55.  Organization. — Although  in  the  mountains  the  com- 
mander of  the  Quard  Division  had  no  hesitation  in  splitting  up 
his  regiment  of  artilleiy  and  attaching  one  or  two  batteries  to 
a  column  when  occasion  required,  yet,  whenever  possible,  the 
battalion  of  three  batteries  is  adhered  to,  and  the  major* 
does  his  best  to  control  and  command  them  in  action.  The 
battalion  is  looked  on  as  the  tactical  unit,  and  is  maintained 
as  such  whenever  practicable,  but  as  previously  explained  its 
employment  in  the  hills  has  been  limited.  The  Russian  artillery 
opposed  to  the  Quard  was  invariably,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
worked  by  batteries  or  half  batteries. 

5G.  From  the  24th  to  the  28th  the  Guard  Division  had  three 
batteries  from  another  division  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole 
was  deiiignated  in  orders  "  Independent  Artillery." 

57.  Xight  Firing, — There  was  occasional  night  firing  by 
tlie  artillery  of  the  Guard,  but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  preparations  for  it.  The  Russians  have  been  firing 
almost  incessantly  at  night  opposite  the  Second  Army,  since  the 
positions  on  the  Sha  Ho  have  been  taken  up,  but  I  hear  it  has 
resulted  in  little  or  no  loss  to  the  Japanese,  though  it  has  kept 
them  on  the  alert  and  robbed  them  of  their  rest. 

58.  Indirect  Fire. — Indirect  fire  was  used  by  both  sides.  I 
think  the  Japanese  made  a  very  free  use  of  it  in  the  positions 
which,  as  described,  were  prepared  over  night,  and  from  which 
they  opened  fire  at  daylight  These  positions  concealed  the  guns 
from  view  before  fire  was  opened,  and  made  subsequent  obser- 
vation of  fire  by  the  enemy  difficult,  but  except  imder  excep- 
tionally favourable  circumstances  I  do  not  thii^  they  ever  hid 
the  flash  of  discharge  from  the  Russian  gunners.  Tlie  Russians 
also  made  use  of  it,  and  in  the  first  battery  mentioned  in 
paragraph  38  the  gun  pits  were  all  prepared  for  indirect  fire 

*  A  major  commands  a  battalion  (three  batteries)  in  the  Japanese 
army. 
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while  an  elevated  wooden  observation  platform  was  erected  on 
each  flank.  It  is  possible  that,  owing  to  the  thick  crop  of 
haUian^/  along  the  front  of  this  battery,  its  gun  flashes  were 
hidden  from  the  front,  but  fiom  my  post  of  observation,  some- 
what to  their  flank,  I  was  able  to  see  them.  It  has  often  taken 
me  some  time  to  spot  a  Russian  battery  whose  shells  were 
bursting,  but  only  on  one  occasion  did  1  fail  to  do  so  (31st 
August),  and  that  was  when  a  battery  was  firing  from  beyond 
a  gorge,  a  spur  in  which  hid  it  from  view.  This  battery  was 
so  wefi  concealed  that  it  could  not  be  located  by  the  Japanese 
batteries  in  its  fronts  nor  could  the  Japanese  batteries  be  located 
by  it. 

59.  Conclvsions, — ^To  summarize  a  few  of  the  principal 
points: — 

(1)  Given  normal  conditions,  the  more  powerful  Russian 
artillery  always  kept  the  Japanese  batteries  at  arm's  length, 
even  when  the  latter  were  considerably  superior  in  number 
of  guns. 

(2)  When  Japanese  batteries  established  themselves  within 
— to  them— effective  range  of  the  Russian  guns,  they  were 
generally  smothered. 

(3)  Though  the  Japanese  never  allowed  themselves  to  be 
destroyed,  their  fire  remained  more  or  less  under  their 
opponents'  control,  and  the  latter  would  not  allow  them  to 
adequately  support  their  infantry,  which  suffered  accordingly, 
often  very  severely. 

(4)  The  superior  training  and  gunnery  of  the  Japanese 
covered  many  ^ortcomings,  but  never  made  up  for  inferiority 
in  range,  rapidity  of  fire  and  length  of  fuze.  On  the  Russian 
aide,  with  a  Q.I1.  gun,  inferior  gunnery  led  to  an  appalling 
waste  of  ammunition. 

(5)  The  maximum  weight,  and  therefore  also  power,  of  the 
Japanese  gun  is  dictated  by  the  Japanese  horse  which  has  to 
drag  it  Opposed  to  the  Russian  artillery  the  power  was 
inadequate,  even  with  the  margin  of  mobility  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

(6)  High-explosive  shell  were  a  valuable  adjunct,  but  did 
not  compensate  for  want  of  gun  power. 

(7)  MountMn  artillery  was  invaluable  in  the  mountains,  as 
it  was  able  to  creep  up  under  cover  to  positions  within  effective 
range ;  on  the  level,  when  opposed  by  the  Russian  field  guns, 
it  often  was  unable  even  to  come  into  action.  In  the  hills, 
mountain  batteries  were  able,  even  with  unsilenced  artillery 
in  their  front,  to  creep  on  in  support  of  infantry  during  an 
action.  Field  artillery,  under  similar  circumstances,  never  left 
its  positions,  and  could  not  have  done  so,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ooold  hope  to  do  it  on  the  leveL 

(8)  In  ecmdnaon,  I  think  that^  given  more  careful  training 
and  a  better  i^npnel,  the  Hmwiiaii  field  artillery,  even  though 
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weaker  in  number  of  gnns,  would  hftve  been  a  still  move 
important  &ctor  in  the  campaign  than  it  has  so  &r  been,  and 
that,  even  as  it  is^  the  deterrent  eflfoet  it  has  had  on  the 
Japanese  advance  and  the  severe  losses  it  has  indirectly  caused 
the  Japanese  infantry  have  hardly  been  reoogniaedy  or  else  have 
been  sloired  over,  by  the  newspaper  critics. 

Happy  is  the  Japanese  army  in  the  possession  of  a 
magnificent  infantiy  which,  when  required,  can  make  np  for 
the  want  of  power  of  its  artillezy  by  brilliant  attacks  by  day 
or  by  night 


Abdxnda. 

Since  writing  the  f  or^;oing  I  have  been  placed  in  possession 
of  the  following  items  of  mf ormation. 

1.  **  During  the  liao-yang  operations,  the  damage  done  to 
our  batteries  by  artillery  fire  was  comparatively  smiul^  as  they 
were  well  protected  by  the  hills.  After  the  1st  September  the 
enemy's  artillery  was  much  superior  to  ours^  and  we  avoided 
the  artillery  dueL" 

2.  "*  Our  line  of  communication  vid  Feng-huang-cheng  wss 
so  long  and  difficult  that  we  had  to  eoonomiae  ammunition 
Hie  commander  of  the  artiUeoty  of  the  First  Army,  said  that  at 
this  time  every  shell  fired  shortened  his  life." 

3.  ''From  documents  found  at  Liao-yang  after  the  battle, 
Kuropatkin  had,  it  appears,  been  issuing  orders  to  his  artillery 
to  take  lessons  from  the  Japanese  as  to  the  choice  of  positions 
on  slopes,  and  not  on  the  tops  of  hills,  as  to  care  in  observation, 
and  as  to  a  more  general  use  of  concealed  positions  and  indirect 
fire.  The  result  was  that  at  Liao-yang  the  Russians  used 
concealed  positions,  and  we  often  had  great  difficulty  in  locating 
their  batteries." 

With  regard  to  this  last  remark,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
in  some  instances  the  concealment  of  the  Russian  batteries  made 
it  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  locate  the  Japanese  guns,  and 
led  to  an  enormous  waste  of  ammunition.  This  was  the  case 
opposite  the  right  of  the  Guard  Division  on  the  SOth  and  31st 
August  (see  paragraphs  19  and  34).  And  vice  versd,  on  the 
26th  August  the  Guard  artillery,  probably  in  most  instances 
firing  indirectly,  were  never  able  to  locate  the  low-lying 
Russian  batteries  (see  paragraph  34).  The  moral  is  that  in  a 
broken,  hilly  country,  though  elevated  positions  give  command 
and  view,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  enemy,  while  low 
ones  are  more  difficult  to  locate,  and  therefore  afford  very  often 
greater  protection;  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  battery  should 
ever  be  committed  to  a  low  and  concealed  position  nntil  it  is 
sure  that  the  enemy's  guns  can  be  reached  fi:om  it.  It  is  but  a 
poor  consolation  to  a  lottery  conmiander  to  know  that  his  guns 
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are  in  a  snug  position  if  he  subsequently  finds  that  some  slant 
of  ground  prevents  him  from  reaching  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  in  the  meantime  have  found  their  ranges  and  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  move  without  very  heavy  loss,  possibly 
even  annihilation. 


Report  by  Captain  B.  Vincent,  RA. 

(1)  Nature  of  Ouna  and  Equipment — With  regard  to  the 
large  number  and  variety  of  guns,  howitzers  and  rifled  mortars, 
which  have  been  used  by  both  belligerents  in  this  campaign,  we 
with  the  First  Army  have  had  little  opportunity  of  observing 
the  working  or  fire  effect  of  any  but  the  ordinary  field  and 
mountain  guns  of  either  side.  Since  General  Kuroki  s  army  left 
Feng-huang-cheng,  in  June  last,  it  has  been  accompanied  by 
nothing  heavier  than  the  7'5-cm.  (2*  95-inch)  field  guns,  and  the 
shorter  mountain  guns  of  the  same  calibre.  One  battery  of 
captured  Russian  guns  was  also  attached  to  the  Guard  Division. 
The  five  batteries  of  12-cm.  (4*  7-inch)  Krupp  howitzers  which 
did  such  good  work  at  the  battle  of  the  Ta-lu  were  sent 
elsewhere  at  the  end  of  May. 

(2)  A  battery  or  two  of  these  howitzers  would  have  been 
invaJuable  on  many  occasions  in  the  mountains  for  searching  the 
steep  lull-sides,  ravines  and  gorges,  and  in  order  to  approach  the 
long-range  Russian  field  guns  with  high-angle  fire,  unseen  from 
belund  cover.  The  transportation  of  these  lij^ht  howitzers  would 
not  have  been  more  difficult  than  that  oi  the  ordinary  field 
guns ;  but  presumably  their  services  were  considered  to  be  of 
more  importance  elsewhere. 

(3)  From  the  battle  of  the  Ta-lu,  at  the  end  of  April,  when 
the  Russian  artillery  was  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  defeated, 
tiU  the  present  date,  we  have  witnessed  an  interesting  strugprle 
between  the  light  field  gun  of  the  Japanese  and  the  heavier, 
longer-ranged,  and  more  rapid-firing  weapon  of  their  adversaries. 
Intelligence  in  handling  batteries,  and  skill  in  working  the  guns, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  made  up  for  the  Japanese  inferiority  in 
gun  power,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Russians  have  the 
more  powerful  weapon  of  the  two,  and  can  bring  efi*ective 
shrapnel  fire  to  bear  at  ranges  at  which  it  is  useless  for  the 
Japanese  to  try  to  respond  with  time  shrapnel. 

(4)  The  Russian  Ov/n. — ^The  Russian  gun  has  a  mu2zle 
velocity'  of  1,930  f.8.  and  an  effective  time  shrapnel  range  of 
5,500  metres  (6,014  yards),  with  an  extreme  range  of  7,000 
metres  (7,655  yards).  Its  highest  rate  of  fire  is  said  to  be 
15  aimed  rounds  a  minute,  and  the  weight  behind  the  teams  is 
1,920  kilos.,  or  38  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  gunners  and  their  kit. 
Ilie  gun  and  earriago  weigh  1,037  kiloa  (20*4  cwt«),  or  just 
over  %  ton.    It  oertionly  looks  extremely  long  and  unwieldy  for 
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a  field  gun,  bat^  with  enormooB  expenditure  in  road  making,  the 
Bussians  managed  to  drag  their  guns  to  very  high  elevations  in 
the  mountains,  and  ^^enerally  sw^eeded  in  getting  them  aaEeljr 
away  in  a  most  pnuseworthy  manner  when  retirmg  before  tibie 
Japanese. 

(5)  During  the  severe  fighting  round  Pen-hm-hn,  the  extreme 
right  of  the  JapaDese  army,  from  the  10th  to  the  18th  October, 
the  Russians  employed  9'6-cm.  (3*  74-inch)  rifled  mortars  and 
15-cm.  (5 '9-inch)  howitzerSi  the  fire  of  which  was  very  efiB?ctive, 
causing  heavy  losses  among  the  Japanese.  Mortars  and  15-em. 
howitzers  were  also  used  by  both  sides  during  the  fightlnp  south 
of  liao-yang  from  20th  August  tiU  4th  September.  ^Oa  Hob 
occasion  the  Second  Army  is  said  to  have  em^oyed  some 
sixty  mortars  captured  from  the  Russians  at  Nan  §han,  as  well 
as  15-cm.  howitzers  and  10*5-cm.  (4*l-inch)  Canet  guns,  also 
taken  at  the  same  place.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  any  of  these  special  types  yet,  but  hear  that  the  10*6-cm. 
Canet  guns  are  probably  of  a  now  nearly  obsolete  pattern,  which 
were  captured  by  the  Russians  from  the  Chinese  in  the  Boxer 
rising  of  1900. 

(6)  Again,  on  the  2nd  September,  when  the  Russian  artillery 
rained  slmkpnel  on  to  the  hill  near  Hei-ying-tai,  now  called 
Manju-yama,  which  had  been  captured  bv  the  15th  BrigBtde,  2nd 
Division,  on  the  previous  m^i,  large  dark  bursts  were  noticeable 
among  the  ordinary  white  puffs  of  field  gun  shrapnel,  which 
came  firom  three  field  howitzers  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
Japanese  trenches.  I  saw  many  of  the  bodies  of  these  howitzer 
shrapnel  scattered  about  the  hill  next  day.  They  measured 
(with  an  inch  rule)  3^  inches  in  diameter,  7  inches  in  length, 
and  were  painted  bright  yellow.  An  officer  told  us  that  one- 
eighth  to  one-seventh  of  the  1,300  Japanese  casualties  on 
lil^ju-yama  were  caused  by  shell  fire. 

(7)  The  whole  of  the  19  regiments  of  Japanese  field  and 
mountain  artillery  are  armed  with  a  7 *5-cm.  (2-95-inch)  steel 
gun,  which  is  manufactured,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
equipment,  at  the  Osaka  arsenal. 

^ough  both  field  and  mountain  guns  are  of  the  same  calibre 
and  take  the  same  projectile,  the  difference  in  range  and  charge 
is  considerable,  due  to  the  shorter  length  of  the  mountain  gun. 

The  Japanese  shrapnel  weighs  6  kilos.  (13-22  lbs.),  and  the 
high-explosive  shell  6*1  kilos.  (13*44  Iba),  compared  to  the 
Russian  shrapnel  of  14*351  lbs. 

The  recoU  is  checked  by  heavy  dragshoes  attached  to  the 
dragwashers  by  steel  chains,  and  two  wire  ropes  which  take  a 
turn  round  the  enlarged  part  of  the  axle  just  inside  the  wheels, 
and  the  other  ends  of  which  are  fixed  near  the  point  of  the 
trail  I  have  noticed  field  guns  recoil  about  one  jrard  in  gun 
epaulments  on  a  dry  ploughed  field. 

The  ammunition  is  not  "  fixed,''  and  the  gun  is  no  more  a 
quick-firer  than  is  our  16-pr. 
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(8)  Shields. — Neither  the  Russian  nor  the  Japanese  field 
gons  are  fitted  with  shields.  I  was  much  interested  in  observing 
during  the  battle  of  the  31st  July  that  the  six  field  batteries 
of  the  2nd  Division,  to  which  I  was  attached,  had  during  the 
previous  night  constructed  wooden  shields  about  2  feet  high 
and  1  inch  thick,  with  hinges  in  the  middle,  which  they  fixed 
over  the  guns  in  action.  From  that  date  the  2nd  Division 
artillery  always  carried  these  shields,  and  maintain  that  they 
afford  great  protection  against  shrapnel  fire. 

In  my  opinion  the  protection  afforded  by  shields,  when  the 
men  have  to  stand  to  and  work  their  guns  under  rapid  shrapnel 
fire,  more  than  compensates  for  the  disadvantages  of  providing  a 
more  conspicuous  target  to  the  enemy  and  a  larger  area  for  a 
high-explosive  or  other  shell  to  hit 

(9)  Quality  of  PeraouTiel  and  Horses, — The  tallest  and 
strongest  men  in  the  Japanese  army  are  the  gunners,  as  the 
necessary  height  for  artillery  conscripts  is  5  ft  4  *  2  in.,  compared 
with  5  ft  2*02  in.  for  the  infantry.  Gunners  and  drivers,  field 
and  mountain,  are  all  interchangeable,  and  receive  a  general 
education  in  the  care  of  horses,  both  pack  and  draught,  as  well 
as  in  gun  drill. 

(10)  Horses, — As  regards  the  horses,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  are  better  than  they  look,  and  that  when  I  saw  the  Quard 
field  artillery  labouring  through  the  muddy  roads  near  Ping3^ang 
in  March  last  I  little  thought  that  the  horses  would  have  lasted 
as  well  as  they  have  done.  They  are  far  too  light  for  gun 
teams,  and,  though  willing  enough,  have  not  the  weight 
necessary  to  pull  the  guns  easily  along  level  hard  roads.* 

(11)  The  drivers  are  too  heavy  and  have  little  idea  of  how 
to  make  the  horses  pull  together.  The  Japanese  fully  realize 
their  weakness  in  horseflesh,  and  have  saved  their  gun  teams 
as  much  as  possible.  The  want  of  mobility  of  their  field 
artillery,  however,  has  been  a  continual  handicap.  They  know 
also  that  gun  power  has  been  badly  sacrificed  to  suit  the  weedy 
horses  of  their  country,  and  that  even  in  spite  of  this  sacrifice 
the  Iiorses  are  not  able  to  do  the  work.  Manchuria  is  full  of 
splendid  mules,  four  of  which  would  do  the  work  of  six  Japanese 
horses,  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  used  with  artillery. 

(12)  Mountain  Artillery. — As  tiere  are  no  mules  in  Japan, 
the  mountain  artillery  also  employ  ponies,  and  these  batteries 
are  if  anything  more  mobile  than  the  field  artillery,  even  on  the 
fiat  It  is  a  common  sight  to  sec  a  mountain  battery  at  the 
trot,  all  the  men  doubling  at  the  pace  which  seems  to  come  as 
naturally  to  soldiers  of  all  branches  of  the  Japanese  army  as 
the  walk. 

(13)  The  mountain  batteries  of  the  12th  Division  have  done 
excellent  service  all  through  the  mountain  fighting  between  the 
Ya-lu  and  laao-yang,  and  through  skill  in  approaching  within 
etfiMstive  range  of  the  Russian  field  gnns  without  exposing  their 

*  8m,  liaw0Ttr,  footaote  on  pag«  568L 
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fell  back  without  loss  slowly,  and  by  its  movements  not  only 
delayed  the  eoemy,  but  obtained  excellent  information  as  to  his 
strength. 

11.  Dismatmted  Work,  —  In  dismounted  work  the  usual 
system  is  as  follows: — One  man  holds  the  horses  of  each 
section.  A  complete  section  is  8  men,  a  troop  (complete)  being 
32  men.     Four  men  therefore  hold  the  horses  of  a  troop. 

This  system  no  doubt  places  a  maximum  of  men  in  the 
firing  line,  but  cannot  be  suitable  iu  an  open  country.  In 
the  mountains,  where  there  was  invariably  good  cover  at  hand 
for  the  horses,  the  system  has  worked  well.  From  what  I 
saw,  the  men  mounted  and  dismounted  promptly,  care  being 
taken  always  to  obtain  good  cover  for  the  horses,  from  which 
the  men  were  never  unduly  separated.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  wearing  the  sword  on  the  body  has  been  found  to  be 
a  great  nuisance  when  dismounted,  and  that  of  slinging  the 
carbine  on  the  back  has  little  to  recommend  it.  In  regard  to 
the  former  officers  are  unanimous,  in  regard  to  the  latter 
opinions  are  divided.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  either  sword  or 
carbioe  is  to  be  carried  on  the  saddle  as  long  as  the  present 
saddle  bags  are  worn. 

12.  Medical,  Veterinary,  Shoeing. — ^There  are  two  surgeons 
in  a  regiment  and  one  medical  sergeant,  with  one  sick  orderly 
to  each  squadron.     Simple  medicines  are  carried  in  a  satcheL 

There  are  two  veterinary  surgeons  in  each  regiment,  and  one 
farrier  sergeant  in  each  squadron,  who  carries  on  his  saddle  a 
few  simple  medicinea 

There  are  eight  shoeing  smiths  per  squadron,  who  carry  on  the 
saddle  bellows,  tools,  &c.  The  squadron  portable  forge  is  carried 
on  one  of  the  pack  ponies.  Horses  are  shod  once  a  month ; 
six  nails  are  used  in  each  shoe,  fore  and  hind.  One  set  of  shoes 
and  fifty  nails  are  ccirried  by  each  man  of  the  squadron.  A 
heavier  shoe  is  used  in  winter.  The  shoeing  seems  fairly  well 
done. 

18.  Feeding  a/nd  Watering. — In  peace  time  the  horses  are 
trained  to  do  without  a  midday  feed.  This  practice  is  continued 
in  war  time.  They  receive  half  their  ration  of  com  in  the 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening.*  It  takes  two  months  to 
make  a  horse  accustomed  to  this.  At  first  he  falls  away,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  period  he  has  begun  to  pick  up,  and  is  getting 
quite  used  to  doing  without  a  midday  feed.  In  war  time  the 
horse  receives  no  com  between  the  hour  of  departure  and  the 
hour  of  arrival  in  camp.  I  have  often  asked  officers  and  veteri- 
nary surgeons  the  advantages  gained  by  this  practice,  and  have 
never  received  a  satisfactoiy  reply.  The  argument  used  in  favour 
of  (mly  watering  twice  a  day  does  not  hold  good,  for  water  has  to 
be  met  with  and  obtained,  while  the  com  is  always  on  the  saddle. 

m . 

*  The  oavalrj  horse  of  the  Chinese  Army  is  fed  twioe  in  the  84  hours  : 
m  the  allemoon  and  at  midnight. 
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Each  regiment  is  divided  into  a  major's  command,  a 
battalion  of  three  batteries,  and  each  battery  of  six  guns  is 
commanded  by  a  captain. 

(18)  In  action  the  normal  condition  is  for  the  artillery 
battalion  commander  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  target  to  each 
battery  commander,  who  then  carries  on  the  ranging  indepen- 
dently. I  have  watched  the  2nd  Division  artillery  very  closely 
to  see  whether  the  fighting  unit  would  be  the  battery  or  the 
battalion  of  three  batteries,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  takes  actual  command  of  his  three  batteries, 
but  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  positions  for  more 
than  one  battery,  or  at  most  two,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  method  of  signalling,  the  battery  often  becomes  an 
independent  unit. 

(19)  I  have  only  twice  seen  as  many  as  four  batteries 
together  in  one  line,  i.e.,  within  speaking  distance  of  one  another. 
The  first  occasion  was  at  the  action  of  the  Yang-tzu  Ling  on 
the  31st  July,  when  four  batteries  were  together  in  one  place, 
and  the  other  two  some  1,000  yards  away.  Again  on  the 
Ist  September  north  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho,  during  the  attack  on 
Hanju-yama,  four  batteries  were  in  line. 

(20)  On  the  10th  October,  at  the  fight  north  of  Yen-tai  coal 
mine,  three  batteries  of  one  battalion  were  entrenched  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  one  another  on  Ta  Shan  and  the  other 
three  were  scattered  about  on  the  plain.  On  the  11th  three 
moved  up,  one  being  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
other  two.  Next  day,  the  12th,  these  three  remained  as  they 
were,  while  the  other  three  came  into  action  about  four 
hundred  yards  to  their  right.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  batteries 
retired,  and  they  were  ordered  to  advance  in  support  of  the 
infantry  attack,  the  batteries  all  scattered  again.  On  the 
12th  October  I  saw  three  batteries  of  the  14th  Regiment, 
Independent  Brigade,  in  action  with  about  two  hundred  yards 
interval  between  eacL  On  this  occasion  all  three  were 
apparently  being  commanded  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  connected  with  them  by  a  chain  of  some  twenty 
men  posted  at  intervals  of  forty  yarda  This  is  the  only 
method  of  communicatiDg  orders  from  a  short  distance  whid^ 
the  Japanese  employ.  At  longer  distances  mounted  orderlies 
are  used.  There  are  always  plenty  of  spare  men  with  the 
Japanese  artillery,  and  a  lai^  proportion  are  trained  in 
passing  orders,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  the  personal  element 
too  great.  The  absence  of  visual  signalling  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  army.  They  trust 
entirely  to  the  tel^raph  and  telephone — methods  which  in  this 
war  have  proved  successful  owing  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
inhabitants  and  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  in  not  cutting  the  wires.  There  are  no  special  tek- 
phones  for  the  artillery.  On  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
oppcnrtonities  lost  through  want  of  quick  communication  with 
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(33)  The  Japanese  Cavalry  in  the  Field. 


Report  by  Captain  J.  B.  Jardinb,  5th  Lancers,  Ten>tai, 
14th  ^lovember  1904;  with  Remarks  by  Lieiit.-General 
Sir  lAK  Hamilton,  KC.B.,  D.S.O.,  dated  Head-Quarters, 
First  Japanese  Army,  16th  November  1904. 

Remarks  by  Lieut-Oeneral  Sir  Ian  Hcmiilton,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  report  by  Captain 
Jardine,  5th  Lancers,  on  the  Japanese  cavaby.  I  will  not  say 
he  has  bad  exceptional  opportunities  of  forming  a  good  opinion, 
as  that  might  give  a  false  impression,  but  certainly  his  oppor- 
tunities have  l^en  altogether  exceptional  compared  with  those 
that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  foreigner.  It  is  true 
that  an  American  colonel  shared  his  experiences  during  the 
time  he  accompanied  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  on  a  recon- 
naissance, but  he,  and  he  alone,  has  thus  far  been  attached  to  a 
Japanese  cavalry  regiment  in  tiie  field.  Whilst  thus  employed 
he  was  treated  like  a  brother  officer  by  everyone  from  the 
colonel  downwards  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  He  shared 
their  quarters  and  their  meals ;  he  heard  orders  given  out  and 
reports  rendered ;  he  witnessed  all  the  details  of  regimental  life, 
and  went  out  with  the  advanced  guard  to  skirmish  with  the 
Cossacks. 

2.  I  hope  you  wiU  agree  that  while  I  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  First  Army, 
to  send  an  officer  on  this  detached  duty,  I  was  no  less  fortunate 
in  having  at  my  disposal  the  services  of  so  level-headed  and 
competent  a  regimental  officer  as  Captain  Jardine,  who  speaks 
Japanese  and  needs  no  interpreter,  and  who  is  a  campaigner  of 
sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  carry  on  for  a  prolonged 
period  on  what  he  can  take  with  him  on  his  horse.  I  Feel 
Dcmnd  to  mention  these  points,  for  with  a  modesty  that  does 
him  credit  he  has  said  as  little  as  possible,  either  about  his 
special  opportunities,  or  of  those  special  aptitudes  which  have 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

3.  Paiu.  4  of  the  report.  '  The  ammunition  seems  insufficient. 
Our  cavalry  carried  135  rounds  per  man  towards  the  close  of 
the  South  African  war.  I  learn,  however,  on  good  authority 
that  in  the  Japanese  cavalry  it  is  now  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  rounds  to  be  carried  in  the  wallets. 

4.  Para.  5  of  the  report.  As  I  have  already  reported,  the 
cavalry  have  recently  asked  for  and  received  permission  to 
substitute  tripod  for  wheel  mountings  for  their  Maxims.  A 
committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  recommended  this  some 
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• 

The  batteries  were  on  low  ground  with  nndulations  in  front, 
over  which  only  the  liighest  points  of  the  Japanese  position 
oonld  be  seen.  Ail  their  fire  was  therefore  indirect.  This  is 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  two  or  more  batteries 
working  together  on  the  offensive. 

(26)  When  these  batteries  retired  telephone  wire  was  found, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Russian  artillery  is  more 
advanced  in  this  respect  than  the  Japanese. 

(26)  The  whole  question  of  signalling  is  a  veiy  difficult  one 
for  artillery.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  Continental  warfare, 
where  large  numbers  of  batteries  are  massed  together,  or  at  any 
rate  are  acting  in  a  somewhat  limited  extent  of  ground,  visual 
signalling  of  any  sort  might  only  lead  to  complication  and  con- 
fiuion.  For  this  reason  the  French  seldom,  if  ever,  use  flags.  For 
the  conditions,  however,  under  which  the  British  artillery  is  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  fight,  visual  signalling  will  probably  be 
the  best  and  simplest  means  of  communication  with  oatteries. 

(27)  BcM&ry  ike  FiglUing  Unit — Though  this  war  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  lottery  is  the  fighting  unit,  however  many 
of  these  units  may  happen  to  be  grouped  together  In  one  place, 
the  position  of  artillery  officers  senior  to  battery  commanders 
has  become  more  important  than  ever.  Instead  of  being  with 
his  guns,  the  artillery  battalion  commander  should  be  on  the 
very  best  point  of  observation  which  offers  itself  in  the  vicinity. 
Here  he  should  be  equipped  with  the  most  powerful  of  portable 
teleaeopes,  and  with  an  adequate  staff.  From  such  a  position 
he  can  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  communicate 
by  signal  with  ail  the  batteries  under  his  command. 

(28)  On  many  occasions  during  this  campaign  I  have  found 
myself  in  the  very  best  position  for  observing  the  field  in 
general,  in  fact  on  ideal  points  of  observation  for  the  divi- 
sional artillery  commander,  provided  that  he  could  have  trans- 
mitted orders  quickly  to  the  batteries.  From  such  elevated 
poeiiions  I  saw  mistakes  made  daily  by  both  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  artillery,  and  had  magnificent  opportunities  for 
observing  fire. 

(29)  IndirwA  Fvrt  and  Cover. — ^Indirect  fire  has  not  been 
used  neariy  so  much  in  this  war  as  I  expected.  The  Russians 
at  the  beguming  of  the  war  practically  never  employed  it,  but 
alwavB  brought  their  guns  into  action  on  or  a  few  yards  behind 
erestuoes,  whence  they  could  obtain  a  clear  view  over  the 
oj^its.  At  the  Ya-lu  the  Russian  guns  were  in  glaringly  con- 
ipieaous  positions,  with  very  little  attempt  at  cover  for  the 
detachments.  Since  then,  however,  they  have  grown  far  more 
artful  in  choosing  positions  for,  and  in  conceiwng,  their  guns. 
Now  their  jhvourite  plan  is  to  place  their  guns,  well  entrenched, 
just  behind  the  crec^iline  of  a  ridge  or  mddle,  but  so  that  the 
tamt  may  be  seen  over  the  sights. 

From  the   Japanese    side  such  positions  are  only  to  be 
^  by  the  flash,  which    invariably  gives    them  away, 

E    S0tf4.  ^  ^ 
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Eoimd  Liao-yang  the  EussiaQS  had  constructed  gun  pits  in 
hollows,  and  most  unexpected  plaeefi,  from  vhich  only  indirect 
fire  could  have  been  used,  but  the  abaenca  of  wheel  tracks 
denoted  that  most  of  these  fancy  places  had  never  had  giina 
in  them. 

(30)  At  the  action  of  the  31st  July  round  Ta-wtin  ihe  Rujssians 
liad  taken  infinite  trouble  in  constructing  roads  in  order  to  place 
their  guns  in  most  commanding  posiiions^  but  the  epauluieatiii 
themselves  were  of  a  very  meagre  description.  Tliey  were 
mere  leveUinga,  sometimes  quarried  into  the  ridges,  with 
ammunition  recesses  and  g^hallow  pits  for  the  detachment**,  the 
latter  roofed  over  in  a  few  cas^s.  The  positions  were  well 
chosen,  in  that  there  m  as  invariably  hit(h  ground  on  either  side, 
which  protected  them  well  from  enfilade  fire  Prison*? rs  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  shrapnel  on  these  gun  positions 
was  very  deadly,  and  certninly  the  cover  for  the  gunners  on  the 
series  of  positions  captured  by  the  Japanese  near  An -ping  a 
month  later  was  of  a  much  improved  type,  Eound  Liao-yang 
thti  Russian  gun  pit^  and  epaulments  were  carefully  made,  and 
left  nothing  to  be  desired-  The  Russian  gun  epaulments  as 
now  constructed  may  be  described  as  levellings  for*  gun  plat- 
forms, with  roomy  detachment  pits  about  4  feet  deep,  affording 
complete  cover  to  a  six-foot  man  stajiding  in  them. 

(31)  With  regard  to  indirect  fire  on  the  Japanese  side,  I  think 
it  may  be  siiid  that  they  only  use  it  when  ab^lutely  necessary. 
They  are  taught  to  use  it  only  at  the  commencement  of  an 
engagement,  but  not  whf*n  advancing  in  support  of  infantry, 
and  rarely  when  on  the  defensive.  Owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
their  fielti  gun  tti  that  of  the  RusBiana,  the  Japanese  are  bound 
to  expose  their  batteries  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  the  range  before  being  discovered  by  their  more  rapid 
firing  adversaries.  In  short,  fear  of  the  Russian  gun  compels 
them  to  employ  indirect  fixe  more  than  if  they  were  more 
evenly  matched. 

(32)  Throughout  this  war  the  artillery  of  both  sides  has,  as 
a  rule,  taken  up  its  position  during  the  night  before  a  battle, 
and  dug  itself  in  by  dawn.  Batteries  have  veiy  seldom  come 
into  action  in  the  open  without  previously  prepared  cover.  I 
have  only  once  seen  Japanese  field  batteries  advance  in  support 
of  infantry,  namely,  on  the  above-mentioned  12th  October,  and 
then  one  battery  had  gun  pits  three  hundred  yards  in  front  to 
drop  into,  while  the  others  came  into  action  well  down  the 
reverse  slope  of  low  hills  and  threw  up  cover  for  their  detach- 
ments before  firing  a  single  shot. 

(33)  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  a  Russian  battery 
come  into  action  in  the  open  was  on  the  31st  August,  when 
under  cover  of  a  battery  in  position,  a  reconnaissance  in  force  of 
one  battery,  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
advanced  along  the  valley  of  the  Tai-tzu  Ho  in  the  direction  of 
An-ping.     Its  intention  was  evidently  to  try  to  diacover  what 
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had  happened  to  the  2nd  Division,  First  Army,  which  was  at 
that  time  marching  north  in  the  turning  movement  across 
the  river.  This  force  passed  close  to  the  hill  on  which  I  was 
hidden,  and  the  battery  came  into  action  on  the  sand  of  the 
river-bed,  with  the  limbers  drawn  up  behind  the  guns,  just  us  if 
it  had  been  on  a  parade  ground.  After  firing  some  thirty 
shrapnel  on  the  surrounding  hills  without  response,  it  retired 
again  in  the  same  leisurely  manner  in  which  it  had  come. 

(34)  With  modern  Q.F,  artillery  on  the  enemy's  side, 
limbering  and  unlimbering  has  become  a  very  diflScult  operation, 
as  the  effect  of  a  minute's  rapid  shrapnel  fire  on  the  gun  teams 
would  be  annihilating  (e,g,,  the  Russian  battery  at  Ma-kou 
during  the  battle  of  the  Ya-Iu).  For  this  reason  tlie  Japanese 
hardly  ever  move  their  guns  until  darkness  sets  in. 

(35)  Owing  to  their  shorter  range  the  Japanese  mountain 
batteries  utilize  indirect  fire  more  than  the  field  artillery,  in 
order  to  obtain  perfect  concealment.  They  have  thus  been 
able  to  creep  up  close,  and  sometimes  fire  all  day  without  their 
exact  position  being  discovered. 

(36)  Metal  aiming  posts  are  carried  by  the  Japanese  field 
and  mountain  artillery,  and  also  step-ladders  by  the  former, 
from  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the  battery  can  observe. 

(37)  The  Japanese  gunners  are  very  clever  at  concealing 
their  guns,  limbers,  and  wagona  Their  usual  procedure  is  to 
bring  up  three  wagons  as  close  as  possible  to  the  guns,  and  to 
disguise  them  from  the  front  with  bundles  of  k(wlian<j,  branches, 
&C.  Deep  holes  are  dug  for  the  wagon  numbers  and  reserves, 
aliio  for  the  battery  and  section  commanders.  The  horses  are 
always  sent  to  some  safe  place  behind  a  hill,  or  in  a  valley  well 
out  of  hano'a  way.  If  more  ammunition  is  required,  it  is  as 
often  as  not  brought  up  by  hand  instead  of  bringing  up  fresh 
wagona ;  the  reaacw  being,  of  course,  that  the  slightest  move* 
ment  of  a  wagon  or  even  of  a  single  horse  would  probably  causa 
a  seriea  of  rafaUM  from  the  enemy.  On  the  1st  September, 
during  the  attack  on  Manju-yama,  as  mentioned  before,  four 
field  batteries  of  the  2nd  Division  were  in  action  along  the 
Crestline  of  a  long  low  ridge.  Behind  them  was  a  shallow  valley 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  then  another  similar  ridge  with 
a  clomp  of  fir  trees  on  it.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  the 
fiuasian  artillery  burst  hundreds  of  shrapnel  over  the  second 
ridge,  and  the  Japanese  gunners  escaped  with  one  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Later  I  stood  in  the  Russian  position  and  saw 
how  deceptive  the  two  ridges  were.  If,  however,  the  Russians 
had  fired  a  pereuaaion  shrapnel  or  two  they  mi^rht  have  dis- 
oovered  their  mistake.  One  Russian  battery  at  this  fight,  which 
absolotely  baffled  detection,  was  placed  clo^e  up  to  and  in  rear 
of  a  kacliang  crop.  The  thick  crop  concealed  the  flashes,  while 
the  section  officers  standing  50  yards  in  rear  could  see  plainly 
over  tiie  haMamq. 
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(38)  During  the  last  ten  days'  fighting,  the  artUlary  positions 
on  both  sides  have  been  very  well  choflen,  and  the  entrer^ch- 
ments  carefully  made.  In  connection  with  thiB  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  of  beins^  with  a  \qctoriona 
army  is  that  after  the  fighting  one  can  stand  in  the  enemy's 
gun  pits  and  look  back  on  tlie  field  from  his  point  of  view. 

(39)  Japanese  System  of  Bantfing. — The  normal  system 
which  the  Japanese  use  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
Bridsh  service.  They  bracket  up  to  25  metres  (27  yards),  and 
then  load  up  all  six  guns  with  the  corresponding  fuze,  ranging 
for  fuze  by  sixes  instead  of  by  pains  as  we  do.  Japanese 
artillery  officers  have  lately  assured  me  that  this  system  has 
not  been  changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A  senior 
staff  officer  stated  that,  on  the  contrary,  regimental  commanders 
have  had  to  tell  their  subordinates  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  "  stick  to  the  book  "  in  these  matters* 

(40)  Range-fielder. — The  Japanese  artillery  carry  telemeter 
range-findera,  but  seldom  use  them,  Tht^ir  usual  method  is  to 
measure  the  ranges  on  the  map,  and  when  they  get  an  '*  over'' 
and  a  •*  short "  at  medium  range^^,  they  **  feel  pretty  safe,"  and  if 
the  urgency  of  the  case  demands  it,  they  then  open  at  once  with 
time  shrapnel.  At  close  ranges  or  when  firing  in  hilly  conn  try  ^ 
when  percussion  shrapnel  are  likely  to  get  Tost  from  vie\ir  in 
valleys,  ranging  with  time  shrapnel  is  permitted,  but  the 
tendency  to  use  it  too  quickly  has  had  to  be  checked. 

(41)  The  Russians  always  range  with  pairn  of  time  shrapnel, 
or  if  necessary  with  groups  of  four  or  more.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  seen  them  fire  two  or  four  time  Rhrapnel,  and  then 
"loose  ofi*"  a  series  of  rafales.  As  often  as  not  they  were  wrong, 
the  shells  bursting  either  like  fireworks  in  the  sky,  far  too  high, 
or  hundreds  of  yards  over  or  short  of  where  they  had  detected 
the  flashes  of  the  Japanese  guns.  The  Russian  gunners  are 
most  extravagant  with  their  ammunition,  more  especially  so 
since  the  scene  of  opei*ations  has  been  close  to  the  railway. 
They  do  not  seeni  to  realize  that  with  such  a  powerful  and 
devastating  weapon  as  rapid  salvoes  from  quick-tiring  guns,  it 
is  well  worth  time  and  trouble  to  ascertain  the  range  accurately 
before  committing  themselves  to  the  large  expenditure  of 
ammunition  which  these  rafales  entail.  The  Russians,  however, 
are  improving,  and  latterly  I  have  noticed  them  make  small 
corrections  in  their  length  of  fuze,  which  have  just  perfected 
their  fire,  a  thing  which  they  apparently  never  did  earlier  in 
the  war.  Once  they  had  determined  what  the  length  of  fuze 
ought  to  be,  they  often  stuck  to  it  all  day,  and  were  sometimes 
aided  in  their  illusion  by  the  Japanese  batteries  ceasing  fire, 
while  the  Russian  rafales  were  bursting  harmlessly  l^hind 
them.  They  have  also  learnt  from  the  Japanese  the  value  of 
distribution  of  fire. 

(42)  TJie  Artillery  Dud, — One  of  the  marked  features  of 
this  war  is  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  artillery  duel,  due 
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to  fche  fact  that  whenever  the  fire  of  the  enemy  becomes  too 
hot,  the  gunners  get  under  cover  and  stay  there  until  the  storm 
is  over.  This  constantly  happens,  especially  on  the  Japanese 
side,  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  thing 
takes  place  on  the  Russian. 

(48)  On  the  Slst  July  I  saw  for  the  first  time  what  a 
terrible  thing  an  accurate  shrapnel  fire  from  a  quick-firing 
battery  can  be.  On  this  occasion  the  Russians  knew  the  range, 
and  as  socm  as  the  Japanese  guns  exposed  their  position  a  series 
of  rafdle»  arrived.  The  Japanese  gunners  were  ordered  under 
cover  immediately ;  as  their  trenches  were  rocky  and  shallow, 
they  took  cover  under  the  bank  of  a  road  in  rear  of  the  guns. 
The  storm  of  shrapnel  only  lasted  ten  minutes,  when  they 
retomed  to  the  moB  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  During  the 
fighting  north  ofi  eu-tai  coal-mine  on  and  after  the  10th  October 
I  saw  Japanese  batteries  absolutely  smothered  by  Russian  gun 
fire.  All  day  on  the  11th  the  Japanese  hardly  dared  return  the 
fire,  and  only  did  so  during  a  pause  in  the  enemy's  cannonade. 
Hie  only  effect  this  had,  however,  was  to  bring  a  fresh  storm 
of  shell  from  the  Russians.  Otherwise  the  officers  and  men 
remained  practically  under  ground,  and  in  consequence  suffered 
very  little  loea.  This  took  place  at  ranges  of  about  4,500  yarda 
The  same  day  I  saw  a  Japanese  battcury  in  a  well  entrenched 
position  being  enfiladed  by  a  Russian  battery  at  6,000  yards, 
and  of  course  unaUe  to  reply. 

(44)  This  question  of  taking  cover  under  fire  is  a  very 
important  one,  though  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  the  British 
artillery,  and  a  dangerous  one  to  train  for,  but  it  may  have  to 
be  considered.  That  it  has  been  done  so  much  during  this  war 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ooontry 
necessitated  long  delays  in  the  course  of  an  action,  and  to  the 
fiust  that  the  Japanese  infantry  will  go  on  whether  supported 
by  artillery  fire  or  not.  In  so-called  European  warfare, 
bvwever,  I  imagine  it  would  seldom  if  ever  be  possible  for 
ffonners  to  cease  firing  and  take  cover,  once  the  intantry  fight 
had  began. 

(46)  If  only  our  nation  could  realize  the  superiority  of  fire 
of  a  quick-firing  battery  over  a  battery  of  ordinary  and  ligliter 
field  guns,  there  would  be  little  delay  in  re-arming  our  artillery 
with  the  best  procurable  gun,  cost  what  it  may.  Skill  can 
make  up  for  a  ^reat  deal,  but  it  cannot  compensate  for  rapidity 
of  fire  or  for  diflforence  in  weight  of  projectile. 

(46)  Banging  wth  Time  Shrapnel. — With  regard  to  this, 
the  fact  that  the  Roasians  and  Fr^ch  do  so  ou^t  to  make  the 
subject  one  for  deep  consideration. 

The  small  burst  of  a  percussion  shrapnel  at  ranges  of  over 
4^000  yards  is  extremely  difficult  to  see,  especially  in  broken 
oountty.  where  it  may  be  lost  in  a  dip  of  the  ground,  or  in 
a  ravine.  The  ideal  projectile  to  range  with  is  of  course 
a  eommon  shell  with  a  Urge  smoky  bursting  chaige,  or  a 
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high-€xp]osiv6  shell ;  but  failing  this,  the  white  puff  of  time 
shrapnel  b  the  only  thing  on©  can  make  a  certainty  of  seeing  in  a 
hilly  country.  The  difficulty  of  ranging  without  gettintj  bursts 
on  graze  is  well  known  to  all  gunners,  hut  perhaps  the  difficulty 
might  ba  overcome  by  practice.  Certainly  the  Russians  in  this 
war  have  not  made  gwd  enough  shooting  to  fully  perauade 
one  that  their  methods  are  the  best  The  fact^  too,  that  the 
Japanese  have  not  modified  their  former  system  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  percusaioo  shrapnel  for  ranging  ptirposea 

(47)  The  Effect  of  SkrapneL — There  m  a  common  idea  that 
the  principal  use  of  shrapnel  in  for  ite  moral  etfect ;  and  that  its 
killing  effect  is  small.  This  was  the  opinion  of  many  oncers 
of  all  branches  of  the  Biitish  army  after  the  South  African  war. 
It  was  also  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  atkich^a  with 
the  Japanese  Fii^t  Army.  For  this  reason  1  have  made  constant 
enquiries  from  offlcei"8  and  men,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  destructive  power  of  shrapnel  has  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. Hospital  returns  are  no  criterion,  as  probably  the 
proportion  of  kUled  and  wounded  is  greater  with  shell  tlian 
with  rifle  bullets.  On  the  1st  September  I  went  round  one  of 
the  2nd  Division  field  hospitals  at  Huang-ku-fen,  which  was 
full  of  w^ounded  aoldiera  from  Manjii-yama.  The  assistant  who 
showed  me  round  said  that  about  halt  the  wounds  were  from 
shrapnel  bullets  or  splinters  of  shflL  Again,  on  the  22 od 
October  I  went  over  another  tield  hospital  of  the  2nd  Division 
at  San-tai-tzu,  which  was  full  of  men  from  the  15th  Brigade 
who  were  wotmded  during  the  attacks  on  Temple  IJiU  and 
Okfisaki-yama  on  the  13th  October.  The  d<?ctor  informed  me 
that  of  7H0  wounded  men  iDehfngin^j  to  this  division,  over  half 
the  wounds  were  caused  by  shell.  During  the  evening  and 
night  of  the  18th  October  the  15th  Brigade  had  about  4,000 
casualties  in  taking  Temple  Hill,  and  we  were  informed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Staflf  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  from 
artillery  fire.  On  the  morning  of  12th  October  the  Russians 
attacked  the  Ta  Ling  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  hill  on  the 
east  of  the  pass  called  Gunki-yama,  which  was,  however,  com- 
manded by  four  Japanese  mountain  guns  at  700  yards  range. 
The  Russians  were  soon  driven  off,  and  left  150  dead  on  the 
hill,  neariy  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  shrapnel  bullets.  After 
the  action  of  Yti-bhu-lin-tzu  on  the  21st  July,  a  Russian  prisoner 
stated  that  the  trench  he  was  in  was  enfiladed  by  some  Japanese 
mountain  artillery  of  the  12th  Division  and  two  shrapnel  swept 
it  from  end  to  end  hitting  all  the  men  in  the  trendi.  Again, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  the  same  date  in  front  of  the 
2nd  Division,  a  prisoner  stated  that  some  40  men  had  been 
killed  in  and  near  his  trench  by  shell  fire,  and  that  a  RusBian 
mountain  battery  had  been  put  out  of  action  and  a  field  gun 
overturned  by  Japanese  shell  fire.  I  saw  the  gun  with  a  broken 
wheel  when  the  Russians  retired,  and  think  that  probably  the 
rest  of  his  statement  was  equally  true. 
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(48)  A  point  which  many  people  forget  is  that  no  great 
killing  effect  can  be  expected  from  shrapnel  at  the  long  ranges 
at  which  it  is  usual  for  artillery  to  engage,  owing  to  the  low 
remaining  velocity  of  the  bullets.  Also  against  well-made 
entrenchments  anything  but  high-angle  howitzer  fire  can  have 
very  little  effect,  but  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  this  war,  that  well-aimed  shrapnel  fire  at  medium 
ranges  against  infantry  in  the  open,  however  scattered  their 
formation,  at  artillery  working  their  guns  and  not  sitting  under 
cover,  and  especially  against  artillery  on  the  move,  is  very 
deadly. 

(49)  One  occasion  when  a  battery  of  Japanese  field  artillery 
really  had  an  ideal  target  at  Russian  infantry  in  dose  formation 
was  in  the  early  morning  of  the  17th  July  at  the  Mo-tien  ling, 
A  Japanese  battery  had  oeen  for  some  days  entrenched  on  the 
top  of  the  pass,  and  when  the  morning  mist  cleared  away,  tho 
Russian  main  column  appeared  in  mass  advancing  up  a  valley 
at  a  range  of  about  2,000  yarda  They  retired  leaving  300  dead 
on  that  part  of  the  field,  and  another  party  were  shelled  out  of 
the  temple  at  1,500  yards  range.  I  saw  the  holes  made  bv  ten 
Japanese  shells  which  had  penetrated  the  thin  brick  walls  of 
the  building  and  burst  inside. 

If  thifl  battery  had  only  been  pushed  forward  to  a  position 
oommandii^  the  valley  by  which  the  Russians  were  retiring, 
it  might  have  done  great  execution.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  however,  this  ehance  was  missed. 

(60)  I  venture  to  give  two  further  examples  of  shrapnel  fire 
agaJnat  entrenched  inntntry.  On  the  28th  August  the  Russians 
were  bol^diig  a  very  strong  position  in  front  of  t^e  2nd  Division, 
on  a  ridge,  part  of  which  had  been  captured  during  the 
previous  night  by  a  well-executed  bayonet  attack,  but  on  th6 
remainder  of  which  the  Russians  held  out  stubbornly,  having 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  battalions  attacking  it.  On  that 
dBj  the  divisional  field  artillery  was  away  with  the  Guard 
Division  on  the  left,  and  its  place  was  taken  bv  one  mountain 
battery  from  the  12th  Division  on  the  righi  This  battery  was 
hotly  enisaged  with  the  Russian  field  artillery  all  the  morning 
from  a  weU-entrenched  position  on  the  ridge.  Things  were  at 
a  standstifl  on  the  left,  the  infantry  facing  each  other  across  a 
space  of  500  yards,  when  about  10  a.m.  the  officer  commanding 
the  battery  detached  two  guns  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  from 
which  position  they  were  able  to  shell  the  Russian  trenches. 
After  a  few  shrapnel,  the  Rusmans  evacuated  them  and  the 
whole  of  the  ridge  was  takea.  These  trenches  were  deep  and 
narrow.  In  them  were  many  Russian  desid,  and  in  one  place 
five  corpses  mixed  up  together  as  if  they  had  been  killed 
simnltaneoosly  by  a  single  shell. 

(51)  Again,  on  the  28th  August  I  saw  a  very  interesting 
duel  on  a  small  sc&Le  between  four  Russian  field  guns  and  a 
Japanese  moontwi  battery,  at  about  2,000  yards  range.    The 
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moaiitaiu  battery  was  well  concealed  as  usual  b^ldnd  the  crest 
of  a  low  hill  opposite  San-chia-sai  on  tlie  Tang  Ho,  and  for  half 
an  hour  after  it  opened,  the  Russiana  failed  to  disoover  it  and 
luined  shrapnel  wide  of  the  mark.  After  a  ft^w  ranjjing  shots 
at  the  Russian  guns,  the  Japanese  battery  turned  the  whole  of 
its  attention  on  a  deep  treuch  lined  with  Russian  infantry  at 
about  1,200  yards  range  across  the  ri\  er.  After  bome  titteen 
or  twenty  shrapnel  liad  burst  accurately  in  front  of  the  tienth, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Ruf^sians  leave  the  oover  and  retreat 
up  the  slopes  of  the  hill  behind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
nearly  all  left  and  were  scrambling  up  the  steep  hill  side,  like 
scattered  sheep,  fully  exposed  to  view  from  the  battery,  which 
continued  to  follow  them  up,  but  somewhat  sparingly,  with 
shrapnel.  Whatever  the  kUling  effect  of  shrapnel  may  be,  the 
moral  effect  has  been  evidenced  in  this  war  by  the  fact  that 
troops  always  dig  themselves  shelter  wherever  they  may  happen 
to  be. 

(52)  In  an  order  issued  by  General  Kuropatkin  to  his 
artillery  on  the  subject  of  unnecessary  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition, found  after  the  capture  of  Liao-yang,  the  normril  effect 
of  artillery  was  af)tly  described  in  the  following  sentence. 
"The  enemy  fear  the  ammunition  yet  to  be  fired  far  more  than 
the  rounds  already  fired  or  being  fired." 

(53)  ffigk-explosive  ShelL — That  the  Japanese  carry  a  pra- 
portion  of  high -explosive  shell  (about  25  per  cent)  is  now  well 
known  throughout  the  worki,  thanks  to  war  eon'espondents^ 
who  have  allowed  themselves,  when  %vritingj  to  go  iuto  ecatacies 
about  the  destructive  effects  of  these  pi^ojectiles.  The  Japanese 
have  used  them  a  great  deal,  and  claim  to  have  obiained  satis- 
factory results,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  their 
principal  use  has  been  in  reaching  the  Russian  artillery  at 
distances  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the  Japanese  shrapnel, 
These  shells  split  up  into  numerous  elongated  sharp  splinters 
capable  of  causing  terrible  wounds,  and  when  properly  detonated 
in  a  confined  space  such  as  a  trench  or  even  on  rocky  hilltops, 
their  man-killing  effect  is  probably  very  great.  On  the  culti- 
vated plains,  however,  they  cannot  be  of  very  much  use,  and  the 
large  number  of  unexploded  shells  which  I  have  seen  lying 
about  during  the  recent  fighting  shows  that  on  soft  ground  the 
base  fuze  does  not  always  act.  In  an  ordinary  ploughed  field 
they  make  a  pit  of  about  a  yard  in  diameter. 

(54)  After  the  %hting  on  the  12th  October  near  San-tai- 
tzu,  I  counted  130  pits,  many  of  which  had  been  made  by 
Japanese  high-explosive  shell,  in  and  within  twenty  yards 
distance  of  where  a  Russian  field  batterj'  had  been  for  two 
days.  Some  of  the  pits  were  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the 
Russian  guns  must  have  been,  yet  the  battery  retired  without 
leaving  any  fui'ther  trace  of  its  equipment  having  been  damaged 
than  a  broken  ammunition  tray.  I  have  often  inquired  from 
Japanese  officers  what  their  opinions  about  these  shells  are,  and 
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have  generally  met  with  the  answer :  "  that  they  are  very  useful 
for  reaching  the  enemy's  artillery." 

(65)  Provided  we  can  procure  an  explosive  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  that  used  by  the  Japanese  field  artillery,  it  would 
seem  advisable  that  our  field  and  mountain  batteries  should  also 
carry  about  20  per  cent  of  these  projectiles. 

(66)  ArtUlery  Fire  at  NigfU. — Artillerj^  on  both  sides  has 
been  generally  silent  at  night  In  the  fight  at  ChiHO-tou  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  July,  the  Russian  artillery  fired  at  two 
Japanese  infantry  regiments  which  spent  the  night  entrenching 
in  some  crops  about  1,200  yards  from  the  Russian  position.  The 
Japanese  did  not  expose  their  position  and  numbers  by  returning 
the  fire  until  the  morning,  but  had  280  casualties. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  12th  October,  two  Japanese  mountain  guns 
which  bad  been  placed  in  position  on  the  road  at  the  Ta  Ling 
opened  fire  on  a  large  body  of  Russians  advancing  from  the 
nortii,  at  400  yards  range,  and  repulsed  them. 

On  the  16th  October  I  watched  a  Japanese  mountain  battery 
of  the  10th  Division  take  up  its  position  for  the  night  in  the 
line  of  defence.  At  first  the  gun  pits  were  carefully  made; 
then,  before  the  guns  were  brought  up,  lines  of  fire  were  laid 
out  to  six  important  points  in  the  landscape.  This  whs  done 
with  short  lengths  of  kaoUang.  One  man  stood  in  the  gun  position 
with  a  long  piece  of  haoUomg,  and  directed  the  others,  who 
planted  three  more  in  line  with  him .  and  each  of  the  points 
aimed  at  After  this  was  done  the  centre  pieces  on  the  top  of 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  behind  which  the  guns  were  placed  were 
broken  off  short* 

(67)  Gase  SAo^.— No  case  shot  is  carried  by  the  Japanese 
field  aitillery.  It  is  considered  that,  though  undoubtedly  useful 
in  defensive  positions  at  night,  it  is  not  worth  carrying  for  such 
occasional  use. 

(58)  Horse  ArtUlery. — ^It  is  difficult  to  say  much  about 
hOTse  artillery  with  reference  to  this  war,  as  the  Japanese  have  . 
not  got  any,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  Kussian  cavalry  the  horse  artillery  with  it  has  had  little 
(^>portunity  of  distinguishing  itself. 

(69)  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  First  Army  has  taken  place, 
and  the  absence  of  cavalry  work  on  both  sides,  had  there  been 
any  horse  artillery  with  tiie  Japanese  army  it  would  have  had 
litUe  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  the  ordinary  field  batteries. 
After  me  cloture  of  liao-yang,  however,  the  rdative  positions 
of  the  two  opposing  forces  offered  excellent  chances  for  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  work. 

(60)  The  whole  Rusnian  army  was  allowed  to  retreat  under 
cover  of  its  artillery  practically  unmolested  by  the  Japanese 

*  8m  figure  opposite  psge  <M)2. 
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guns.  On  the  4th  and  5th  Sei>tember  rain  made  the  roads  so 
heavy  that  the  Japanese  field  artillery  was  hardly  able  to  move 
at  all,  much  less  pursue.  On  the  6th  I  passed  the  2iid  Division 
artillery  toiling  along  the  road  west  of  Macgu-yama,  over  which 
any  British  field  battery  could  have  gone  at  a  steady  trot. 
Quns  and  wagons  were  strung  out  at  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  gunners 
that  the  worst  places  were  negotiated.  The  roads  by  which  the 
Russians  were  retiring  were  doubtless  equally  muddy,  so  it 
speaks  well  for  them  that  they  were  able  to  get  all  their 
transport  and  guns  safely  away. 

(61)  Once  the  crops  were  cnt,  the  coantry  between  Tan-tai 
(Joal  M.ine  and  the  railway  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  cavalry  and  artillery  in  any  direction.  Hexity  of 
water,  forage  stacked  in  every  field,  no  fences  or  ditches,  in 
fact  an  ideal  country  for  mounted  troops.  The  Buesiatis  are 
said  to  have  had  a  very  large  foree  of  cavalry,  yet  beyond  a 
futile  attempt  to  get  behind  tiie  Japanese  right  wing,  they  did 
nothing. 


pmg^eCZ, 


Me  method  of  laying  out  lines  of  Fire  For  Night  ust 
with  short  lengths  of  kaoliang. 


Centre  pegs  4-6" 
others  Z'-S'm  length 
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(36)  Field  Artillery;  with  special  reference  to  the 
Battle  of  Mukden. 


Report  by  lieut-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Artillery, 
Tokio,  30th  May  1906. 


Plate, 

Sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  Sha  Ho  Valley  to 
illustrate  the  control  of  fire  from  26tb  February 
to  7th  March  1905  ....    Map  80. 


1.  Fire  Control  along  a  Wide  Front — The  porticm  of  front 
I  was  able  to  observe  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  battle  of 
Mukden  (the  26th  February  to  the  7th  March  1905)  was  seven 
or  eight  miles  long  and  extended  along  the  Sha  Ho  valley  in 
the  mountains.*  Both  antagoniste  had  been  entrendiing  them- 
selves since  the  15th  October,  and  the  Russian  position  along  the 
beh  of  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  had  become  a  most 
formidable  one,  with  two  or  three  lines  of  trendies  and  plentiful 
obstacles.  The  Russian  artillery  positions  were  generally  in 
the  cols,  between  200  and  300  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the 
formation  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Rusmans  every  opportunity 
tor  withdrawing  guns  or  altering  positions  under  fire  and  for 
the  employment  of  indirect  fire;  the  knolls  and  peaks  also 
provided  good  observatioQ  stations. 

2.  For  the  Japanese,  the  opening  stage  of  the  battle  along 
this  section  of  front  partook,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  mild 
siege  operations,  and  ihe  guns  were  distributed  as  shown  on 
the  map.  With  the  exception  of  groups  B  and  E,  the  positions 
were  on  comparatively  low  ground,  but  the  command  was  the 
best  obtainable,  due  regard  being  had  to  accessibility  and  range. 
The  guns  of  groups  A,  C,  and  D  were  from  100  to*  200  feet 
above  the  valley ;  group  B  on  Waitou  Shan,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  about  400  feet  up,  and  group  E  probably  under  100  feet 
lower.  Groups  A  and  B  belonged  to  the  Quard  Division,  hut 
owing  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  the  officer  commanding  the 
Divisional  Artillery  was  unable  to  direct  the  fire  of  both.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  groups  D  aad  £,  which  belonged  to  another 
division  :  group  C  belonged  to  an  independent  br^ade. 

•&0Map86. 
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3.  To  assist  the  direction  and  control  of  the  ftre  along  tfiia 
front,  to  locate  the  enetny's  bat  ten  ea  and  keep  the  groups 
informed  of  their  whereabouts,  the  artillery  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  the  First  Army  wasstationtd  on  the  north  point  of  Hsiao-liu- 
chia-yu  Shan  which  rose  about  450  feet  almost  sheer  from  the 
valley.  It  was  a  central  and  commanding  point  from  which  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Russian  position  and  of  large  portions  of 
the  valley  beyond  was  obtained.  On  this  point  the  colonel  on 
the  staff  remained  from  the  2Gth  February  to  the  7ih  March, 
assisted  by  two  adjutants  and  connected  by  telephone  with  all 
five  groaps  and  with  First  Army  [lead-Quarters  on  Hua-kou-ling 
Shan. 

4.  Russian  Artillery  Tactics  amd  Gunnery. — On  the  26th  and 
27th  February  tlie  Russians  brought  about  sizty-foor  guns  into 
action,  but  on  the  latter  date  the  Japanese  established  their 
superiority,  and  the  Kussians  either  tfX>k  to  concealing  their 
guns  or  withdrew  some  of  them  from  this  practically  unassail- 
able front  for  use  elsewhere.  Anyhow,  after  that  date  their 
cannonade  slackened,  and  on  the  1st  March  they  only  brought 
thirty -five  guns  into  action,  on  the  4th  March  twenty-eight,  on 
the  5th  only  sixteen,  while  on  the  6th  and  7th  they  hardly  fired 
at  all  against  the  left  and  centre.  Some  prisoners  taken  in 
the  position  ascribed  the  weakening  of  the  fire  partly  to  the 
necessity  for  husbanding  ammunition. 

6.  During  this  fighting  the  Kussians  made  a  very  extensive 
use  of  indirect  fire.  Of  l£e  sixty -four  guns  in  action  on  the 
26th  and  27th,  the  flashes  of  oidy  forty  were  visible,  while  of 
the  twenty-eight  firing  on  the  4th  only  one  battery  of  eight 

funs  "  showed  flash."  This  latter  battery  was  very  well  placed 
ehind  some  subsidiary  crest,  on  what  looked  to  us  like  the 
forward  slope  of  a  hill  and  seemed  difficult  to  locate  exactly. 
To  conceal  their  flashes  thus,  the  batteries  must  have  been 
placed  far  back  from  the  crests,  ns  the  observation  station  on 
Hsiao-liu-chia-yu  Shan  was  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
Russian  positions  for  direct  fire;  they  must  therefore  have 
added  considerably  to  their  range  in  concealing  their  field  guns 
so  admirably.  They  had  also  a  battery  of  four  15-cm.  howitzers 
firing  from  •  somewhere  due  north  of  Wai-tou  Shan,  which  on 
the  Ist  March  shelled  village  P  at  intervals  duidng  the  whole 
day,  making  very  good  practice,  without  the  Japanese  being 
able  to  find  it.  The  difficulty  of  locating  guns  when  the  flash 
is  hidden  suggests  the  idea  that  some  contrivance  for  simulating 
the  flash*  would  often  be  very  useful  in  mystifying  and 
misleading  an  enemy. 

6.  In  addition  to  using  indirect  fire,  the  Russians,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  an  inferiority,  took  to  placing  their 
guns  in  groups  of  two  or  four,  and  to  shifting  these  small 
groups  whenever  the  Japanese  located  them   with   their  fire. 

*  This  was  done  by  both  sides. 
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Also,  when  they  thus  shifted  position  they  would  leave  dummy 
gun  detachments  in  the  vacated  epaulments.  Some  of  these 
dummies  I  found  in  position  after  the  Russians  retreated. 

7.  During  night  attacks  an  artillery  duel  generally  took 
place,  and  at  such  times  the  Russians  employed  direct  fire,  the 
flash  of  every  gun  being  visible.  Their  shooting  at  night  was 
as  good  aa  by  day,  and  besides  firing  at  the  Japanese  artillery, 
they  also  shelled  any  villages  they  thought  might  shelter 
reserves. 

8.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Russians 
made  good  use  of  their  inferior  force  of  artilleiy.  A  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  since  last  summer  in  the  Russian 
artillery  ;  their  positions  are  generally  better  chosen,  their 
shooting  is  bcGter  and  their  batteries  more  intelligently  handled. 
Moreover,  press  correspondents  captured  at  Mukden  speak  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Russian  artillery  is  held  by  its 
own  army.  The  Russians  had  certainly  had  over  four  months 
to  consider  the  ai-tillery  requirements  of  the  Sha  Ho  position, 
but  they  had  made  good  use  of  their  time,  prepared  ^enty  of 
alternative  positions,  knew  their  ranges  well,  and  had  provided 
each  set  of  epaulments  with  a  range-chart. 

9.  Only  in  observation  are  they  still  frequently  at  fault, 
and  thou^  their  layers  are  good  and  their  fuzes  burst  at  a 
good  height,  a  very  large  percentage  of  time-shrapnel  is  too 
long.  Tuis  is  sometimes  excusable  when  firing  at  a  battery  in 
action,  as  some  shell  may  be  intended  for  the  wagons,  but  the 
same  fault  was  noticeable  when  they  were  shelling  infantry  in 
position.  Sometimes  the  error  was  one  of  only  twenty  yards, 
but  it  made  all  the  difference  to  the  Japanese  gunners.  On 
the  6th  M«ich  I  also  saw  two  instances  of  carelessness,  which 
reminded  me  of  some  of  last  summer's  shooting.  In  tiie  first 
instance  a  battery  wasted  a  good  many  shell  in  firing  at  a  mere 
line  of  abattis  round  the  foot  of  Hsiao-liu-chia-yu  Shan.  The  only 
excuse  for  this  was  that  the  range  was  a  long  one,  over  6,000 
yards,  and  too  far  for  ordinary  glases  to  determine  whether  there 
were  trenches  and  infantry  behind  the  abattis  or  not ;  and  though 
this  particular  obstacle  ought  to  have  been  a  familiar  object,  t£e 
Japanese  had,  a  few  nights  previously,  pushed  infantry  forward 
into  village  P,  and  the  Russian  gunners  probably  regarded  that 
bit  of  front  with  suspicion.  In  the  second  instance  a  batteiy 
— the  same  one  I  think — wasted  a  large  number  of  perfect 
time  shrapnel  on  some  ro¥rs  of  kaoliang  stalks  laid  out  in  the  bare 
valley.  This  mistake  was  much  leas  excusable  as  the  range  was 
a  fairly  short  one,  and  the  said  stalks  had  been  lying  there  for 
nearly  five  mcmths.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  inleuitry  had 
advanced  across  that  portion  of  the  valley  the  previous  night 
and  obtained  a  f<iothold  on  the  Russian  side,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  rows  of  kaoliang  in  question  were  arranged  like  a 
company  lying  down  in  column  of  sections  but  both  these  instances 
serve  to  show  how  useful  it  is  for  a  battery  commanding  officer 
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thoroughly  to  examine  all  ground  in  his  £ront  and  carefully  note 
any  object  which  the  beat  of  action  might  cause  to  masquerade 
in  hostile  garU  I  have^ieeti  tlie  same  mistake  made  with  reBpect 
to  a  line  of  hurdles  at  au  Alderahot  field  day. 

10.  Now  and  then  the  Russians  would  Ore  a  series  of  shrapnel 
burst  rather  short  and  vnry  high,  but  this  the  Japanese  con^ide^ 
is  done  purposely  with  the  object  of  obt^ning  greater  dispersioii. 
The  rafaie  still  holds  its  sway.  Time-shrapnel  m  B,li¥y  stiU  U8ed 
for  ranging,  an  occasional  pe  re  u,<^s  ion -shrapnel  being  fired  during 
a  "  series"  for  purposes  of  verification. 

11.  In  fact,  during  the  ten  days'  stationary  engagement, 
ihb  Bustdnn  gunners  furniRhed  several  good  lessons  as  to  how 
an  inferior  force  of  artillery  can  best  be  employed  on  the 
defensive. 

12.  Mussian  Shmpnul — Ib  a  previous  report  I  nientioned 
that  such  a  Inrge  proportion  of  f^hrapnel  broke  up  when  burst, 
that  some  olf  my  foreign  colleagues  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  whether  the  Russian  sbrapuel  was  intended  for  a 
"  shooter  "  or  for  a  '*  burster/'  or  whether  a  pro|K3rtjOD  of  both 
was  carried.  Very  icany  cases  break,  or  raiher  tear  up,  the 
lines  of  n*pturc  almost  invariably  starting  from  one  or  more  of 
the  small  holes  at  tlie  very  top  edge  of  the  case,  through  which 
pins  or  rivets  are  driven  to  hold  in  position  thecullar  into  which 
the  fuze  is  screwed.  The  collar  is  screwed  in,  in  addition  to 
being  riveted.  During  the  aniilery  fi(}:hting  across  the  Sha  Ho. 
I  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Russian 
shrapnel .  A  Japam^so  artillery  officer  first  drew  my  attcotion 
to  it,  and  I  was  able  to  verify  his  statement,  a  broken  case 
being  the  exception  along  the  section  of  front  I  examined^  and 
unbroken  cases  were  lying  about  in  great  numbers.  1  must, 
however,  have  hit  on  a  special  consignment,  as  from  no  other 
parts  of  the  field  could  I  obtain  conformatory  reports.* 

13.  Japanese  Tactics  and  Chinnery. — I  could  not  observe 
that  any  change  in  Japanese  methods  had  taken  place.  Their 
shooting  was  of  the  same  deliberate,  cai^eful  nature,  and,  judging 
from  the  marks  I  found  round  the  "Russian  batteries  and 
trenches,  their  ranging  and  laying  were  as  good  as  ever.  Tlieir 
positions  were  chosen  as  previously,  the  guns  being  generally 
placed  just  behind  a  crest  in  what  is  known  as  *'  the  half-covered 
position."  This  position  is  the  favourite  one  of  the  Japanese 
gunners  in  the  attack.  The  flash  and  the  tops  of  the  wheels  are 
visible  to  the  enemy,  but  cover  is  easily  obtained  for  the  detach- 
ments. The  tops  of  the  low  parapets  of  the  epaulments  also 
show.  A  portion,  anyhow,  of  the  enemy's  position  must  be 
visible  over  the  sights,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  fire  at 
points  invisible  over  the  sights,  indirect  fire  is  then  used.     The 

*  At  the  battle  of  Mnkden  Britif>h  Attaches  with  the  Second  Japanese 
Army  rarely  saw  any  broken  cases. 
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gona  on  Wai-tou  Shan  fired  directly.  A  good  deal  more  rauging 
with  time-shrapnel  alone  is,  I  am  informed  by  artillery  officers, 
now  being  donei  It  is  used  (1)  when  the  range  is  short,  (2)  at 
a  fleeting  target,  and  (3)  in  ranging  on  a  hidden  battery. 
Pnietioe  makea  perfect,  and  the  saving  of  time  is  considerable. 
Range-finders  are  now  seldom  used.  A  gun  is  served  kneeling, 
except  dniing  rapid  fixe  when  the  men  stand. 

14.  Telephones,  Signalling  and  Telescopes. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  one  or  two  regiments  of  artillery  possessed 
a  set  of  telephones,  the  private  arrangement  and  property  of  the 
regiment.  These  have  proved  so  valuable  in  the  deliberately 
prepared  attacks  which  the  Japanese  have  had,  as  a  rule,  to 
carry  out,  that  they  have  come  to  be  considered  an  indispensible 
article  of  field  artillery  equipment,  and  every  regiment  is  now 
being  served  out  with  a  set  by  the  Government.  The  flag  has 
also  come  to  be  oonsidered  an  eqiially  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  telephone,  to  be  used  with  detached  batteries,  in  a  fight  on 
the  move,  or  in  the  event  of  the  telephone  wires  being  cut  or 
ffetting  crossed.  Flag  signaUing  in  the  Jnpane^e  army  is  in  its 
mfancy,  only  small  flags,  visible  with  glasses  up  to  2,000  yards, 
being  need  on  a  semaphore  system,  Though  every  battery 
carries  them  and  uses  them,  there  is  no  recognized  system  in  use. 
A  general  system  will,  in  all  probability,  be  introduced  after 
the  war,  based  on  the  English  one,  on  which  Japanese  officers 
have  reportt'd  favourably  to  their  Government  from  Aldershot. 
In  some  regiments  megaphones  are  also  used.  As  previously 
reported,  a  regiment  of  artillery  carries  but  a  single  telescope, 
bat  one  is  now  shortly  to  be  served  out  to  each  battery. 

15.  Skidds, — Since  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  the  Japanese 
field  artillery  has  adopted  the  shield.  The  Japanese  field  gun  is 
now  fitted  with  a  light  steel  shield,  made  in  the  Japanese  arsenals 
(Fig.  a).  It  is  small  and  light,  and  just  comes  down  to  the  gun. 
It  is  about  18  inches  high,  and  ou^ht  not  to  weigh  more  than 
35  lbs.  It  is  bolted  to  the  back  rai&  of  the  axle-tree  seats  along 
tiie  inside  of  them,  so  that  the  occupant  of  the  seat  leans  directly 
against  it;  the  ends  are  therefore  curved  slightly  forwai^d 
towards  the  muzzle.     The  top  is  about  4  feet  from  the  ground. 


/ \ 


The  captured  Russian  guns  have  also  been  fitted  with  shields. 
These  latter  were  made  at  Liao-yang  and  are  very  heavy, 
weighing  about  165  lbs.     Their  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.     The 
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top  of  the  shield  is  about  5  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sides 
betwern  the  trail  and  the  wbeeU  ai-e  abixut  14  inches  wide,  and 
clear  the  ground  by  some  6  iDches*  They  are  hinged  about 
15  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  hanging  end  is  fanned  nf) 
under  the  axle-tree  seat  when  travelling.  The  shield  is  clamped 
to  the  axle-tixue  by  two  clamps  on  each  side  of  the  carringe,  und 
bolted  to  the  top  rail  of  each  axle-tree  seat  by  a  single  bolt*  It 
is  thick  enough  to  stop  alirapnol  bullets  and  splinters,  I  saw 
one  shield  which  had  been  struck  by  shrapnel  eases  near  point 
(x) ;  two  large  rents  had  been  made  and  the  back  of  the  axle- 
tree  had  been  smashed  offi  The  rents  had  been  hamraered  to  on 
the  field,  leaving  only  a  small  hole,  and,  as  a  temporaty  measure, 
a  stay  of  telegraph  wire  had  been  fastened  from  the  bolt  hole  to 
the  front  of  the  nxle-tree  seat 

16.  That  the  shields  bad  prevented  many  casualties  was 
evident  from  the  large  number  of  bullet  marks  they  show,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  oflSeers  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
are  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
Urge  shield  is  more  than  outweighed  by  its  weight,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  undersized  Japanese  horses.  As,  however,  liiey 
find  layers  hard  to  pick  and  train,  they  are  ne-arly  all  in  favour 
of  a  small,  light  shield,  which  would  protect  a  layer's  head  and 
shoulders  and  give  him  confidence.  An  artillery  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  First  Army  does  not  see  any  sense  in  the  contineiitAl 
objection  to  shields  on  the  ground  that  they  fnmished  a  big 
mark  to  the  enemy's  gunners ;  he  says  they  are  not  large  enough 
to  assist  laying^ — ^anyhow  at  ordinary  ranges. 

17.  Alteration  in  Elevating  Oear, — Another  innovation 
since  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
incrensed  elevation  can  be  given  to  the  Japanese  field-gun,  thus 
necessitating  less  trail-sinking  than  heretofore.  15  degrees 
extra  elevation  can  now  be  given  by  means  of  a  gun-metal 
detachable  base  to  the  clinometer  arc.  The  side  elevation  of 
this  base  represents  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  breech  end  of 
the  base  being  a  right- angle  and  the  muzzle  end  an  angle  of  15 
degrees.  When  attached  to  the  clinometer  arc  and  fixwi  to  the 
gun,  it  tilts  the  former  forward  through  an  angle  of  15  degrees. 
The  stay-plate  between  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage,  underneath 
the  breech,  which  was  formerly  horizontal,  has  now  been  bellied 
downwards  to  allow  the  breech  to  sink  to  the  position  which  a 
long  range  requires.  When  laid  with  the  maximum  elevation 
of  35  degrees,  the  axis  of  the  gun  and  the  trail  are  practically  in 
a  straight  line.  The  original  20  degrees  on  the  arc  gave  a  range 
of  nearly  6,900  yards,  the  35  degrees  now  available  give  a  range 
of  7,750  yards — a  very  useless  one  with  these  little  guns. 

18.  Cover  for  Ouns. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  sealed 
pattern  gun  pit  was  invariably  used,  but  now  every  command- 
ing officer  makes  his  own,  suiting  tlie  form  to  the  gmund  and 
circumstances.  The  pits  are  now  made  deeper  and  give  more  cover 
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to  the  detachments,  a  hint  taken  from  the  Russians,  and  when 
time  admits  head-cover  is  added.  During  the  artillery  fighting 
aci'oss  the  Sha  Ho,  some  of  the  guns  of  group  A*  were  firing  from 
regular  field-casemates  with  splinterproof  roofs  restin?  on  walls 
of  sandbags  and  timber.  Group  B  was  subject  to  enfilade  fire, 
so  much  so  that  the  left  gun,  posted  on  a  knoll  behind  that  flank, 
was  firing  at  right  angles  to  the  remaining  guns  of  the  group. 
The  guns  were,  therefore,  provided  with  ample  fiank  protection. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  working  the  frozen  ground, 
sandbags  were  very  largely  used,  batteries  carrying  large 
numbers  on  and  under  the  axle-tree  seats,  on  the  footboards, 
&C.  Wagons  were  seldom  provided  with  artificial  cover,  being 
as  a  rule  left  standing  on  the  open  slopes  behind  the  batteries  or 
placed  behind  any  natural  cover  which  happened  to  be  handy. 
Each  officer,  as  usual,  had  his  own  shelter  and,  in  the  case  of 
group  A,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  had  a  splinterproof 
look-out  on  a  knoll  behind  the  centre  of  his  line  of  guns,  whence, 
with  the  help  of  his  telescope,  he  directed  the  fire  of  his 
regiment.  As  regards  the  size  of  sandbags,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  infantry  briga<ies  informed  me  that  ho  used  two 
sizes,  both  stopped  shrapnel  bullets  equally  well,  but  when  the 
Russians  used  percussion  shell,  as  they  sometimes  did.  he  found 
that  the  larger  the  sandbag  the  better. 

19.  Effect  of  Fire,  Losses,  &c. — ^The  experiences  of  this  war  sa 
to  the  material  effect  which  artillery  in  the  field  can  produce 
have  been  of  a  disappointing  nature  from  a  gunner's  point  of 
view.  I  was  told  by  an  officer  that  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Liao-yang  the  casualties  caused  by  Russian  artillery 
fire  were  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  Japanese  losses,  but 
that  he  expected  the  percentage  would  be  greater  in  the  battle 
of  Mukden  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  Russian  shooting, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  gunners  had  come  to  entertain 
no  great  respect  for  the  Russian  shrapnel,  and  had  therefore 
become  somewhat  care1e>8  about  exposing  themselves.  The 
losses  in  one  Japanese  artillery  regiment  (six  batteries)  from 
Te-li-esu  to  Mukden  had  been  12  officers  and  between  50  and  60 
non-commissioned  officers  and  mea  I  hope  shortly  to  obtain 
some  statistics  on  the  subject  from  the  First  Army  Staff*,  and 
can  only,  at  present,  give  a  couple  of  examples  which  came 
under  my  notice  during  the  battle  of  Mukden : — 

(1)  As  mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  between  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns  were 
engaged  in  an  artillery  fight  for  ten  days  along  a 
fr^t  of  between  seven  and  eight  mile&  During  that 
time  the  Japanese  gunners  only  lost  1  warrant  officer 
and  9  men  killed,  and  3  cheers  (one  colonel)  and  73 
men  wounded.  These  small  losses  are  attributable  to 
the  provision  of  good    cover,   the   introduction    of 

•  896  Map  8i. 
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shields,  the  nomewiiat  loAg  xatigcto'^  Whinfa  Ue 
f^tinff  tDok'placcI,  and  the'^ 
"OTerS'  cnnoBg  the  Kdaaita  dir^MMl  GtaMp'^^B 
only  bad  11  *  oasnalties,  and  8  otf  thMe  ^wm^faStSbi 
hy  a  Itioky  shrapnel  which  tyottft  ^in  th^-Mak-ddt 
:  rtation  at  the  north  end  ctf  Wiu^mi  fiBubfe'^'Tllb 
gronp  bad  been  subjected  to  acne  severe  **aMAi^'bt 
tmngesof  from  4,200  to  6,000  yatds.  0»MI]^€L*^ 
gans 6f  whidi' were unpvoiMed ifvithsbielda^ llMdi6d 
the  most  oootinoonsly  sevefe  lire  of 'amiy  j(iEHip,^Mit 
dimng^  the  ^first^seven  days  (tf  the  dttri  H'odyh^ 
s6c»e  of  eastialtieB:  Its  ranges  certainty^  WMe  Iob^— 
6,000  to  6,000  yarda* 
(2)  As  mentioned  in  {wurto^ph  6,  a  Bnssiisin  battery  of 
15-om.  bowitsers  shelled  villag^  P  at  interval  dttHng^ 
the  wholeof  the  1st  March.  The  village  Was ooeapied 
by  what  I  estimated  to  be  two  companies  of  infimtiy, 
say,  four  hundred  men,  who  lay  benind  the  mud  and 
stone  walls  of  the  houses  and  enclosurea.  The  Russians 
'  used  only  common  shell  codtaining  apparently,  some- 

thing stronger  than  black  powder,  and  they  caused 
the  Japanese  80  casualties  and  set  a  couple  of  houses 
on  fire. 

The  dfiect  on  material  has  alsor^as  fiir  iaal  know,  been  a 
negligible  quantify.  Not  a  single  gun  has  been  put  pennaiitetiy 
out  faaetion  in  tiie  First  Army  during  the  war  .thooghr  veiy 
many  wheels  have  had  to  be  replaced  The  oflBcer  referred  to 
in  para.  ]9  also  told  me  that  he  never  saw  a  gun  put  out  of 
action,  though  nearly  every  gun-wheel  has  had  to  be  replaced 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  immediate  supply  of  spare  wheeb 
being  insufficient,  many  partially  damaged  gun-wheels  were 
replaced  with  sound  ones  fiom  the  wagons,  and  the  «wagon- 
wheels  have  therefore  at  times  presented  a  somewhat  ragged 
appearance.  As  for  the  effect  of  the  Russian  shells  on  ihe 
Japanese  trencheSf  it  has  been  practically  nil,  and  the  Japanese 
do  not  consider  that  they  have  any  valid  reasons  to  suppose  that 
on  this  head  they  have  been  any  more  successful  than  their 
opponents. 

20.  Heavy  Ouns, — Group  E,  as  stated,  contained  both  12-cm. 
(4*7-inch)  guns  and  16-cm.  (6-9-inch)  howitzers.  The  folrmer 
were  old  and  had  not  much  effect  beyond  the  moral  one  due  to 
long  range  but  the  latter  were  new  and  did  good  work,  lliey 
were  generally  used  to  assist  any  field-guns  which  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  a  duel  with  Russian  batteries^  especially  if  the 
latter  were  hidden,  and  they  were  also  very  useful  in  Seardiing  the 
mass  of  ravines  opposite  them.  Common  shell  were  always  used 
against  visible  taigets  on  ridges  and  in  rocky  and  frozen  ground, 
but  to  searcli  the  ravines  shrapnel  were  UHod,  buiefc  low.  The 
Fourth  Army  on  our  left  had  some  of  the  28-cm.  (li-inch) 
howitzers  from  Port*  Arthur  attached  to  it,  in  addition  to  some 
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rtlSjand  l&-cin.  batteries.    Although  a  good  ten  liiifles  f rom  us,  we 

could  plainly  see  the  heavy  columns  of  smoke  whidi  followed  the 

diicbM*ge  of  the  former.     The  reHults  obtained. from  these  big 

•  rhowiteers- were,  however,  very  disappointing.     Any  holes  made 

V  by  tiiem  in  the  Russian  trenches  during  the  day  were  always 

repaunsd  at  night,  and  though  the  attack  of  the  infanti^  of  the 

Fourih.  Army  was  meant  to  be  pushed  home  if  a  favourable 

'  opportunity  offered,  the  opening  never  occurred  in  spite  of  the 

28^m.  shells.     The  cannonade  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  very 

'  heavy -aod  continuous,  but  the  Russians  stood  it  for  ten  days, 

:>and  did  not  fi sally  go  away  until  the  dangerous  situation  at 

/Mukdea  caused  a  general  withdrawal  all  along  the  line.     As 

T regards  the  12  and  15-cm.  guns  and  howitzers  of  the  Russians, 

;  I  was  told  that  the  men  were  a  bit  shy  of  them  at  first,  but  got 

quite  used  to  them  after  a  couple  of  days. 

Jl,  From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  two  deductions  may  be 
made : — 

(1)  That  field  artillery,  though  provided  with  high-explosive 

and  common  shell,  can  produce  little  or  no  effect  on 
good  trenches,  even  when  well  supported  by  heavy 
gun& 

(2)  That  though  in  a  siege  the  heavier  your  guns  are  the 

better^  yet  against  the  lines  of  trenches  and  movable 
batteries  of  an  entrenched  position  in  the  field  there 
comes  a  point  beyond  which  additional  gim-power 
means  energy  wasted. 

22.  Artillery  in  die  Pursuit, — The  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Ruasians  from  the  Sha  Ho  by  the  First  Army  was  an  infantry 
pursuit.  The  lack  of  cavalry  which  the  Japanese  army  suffers 
from,  and  the  absence  of  horse  artillery,  robbed  it  of  its  esscfntilkl 
diaraeteristics,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  sayingfthat  a 
eoiiple  of  divisions  of  cavalry  with  their  compleineni  of  horse 
artillery  would  have  made  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  complete 
and  -overwhelming.  It  was  the  one  opportunity  for  tho'  use  of 
such  a  force  which  the  war  has  offered  to  the  Japanese.  Nevelr- 
theleas  the  pursuit  was  wellpressed  by  the  indomitable  Japanese 
infantry,  and  that  it  was  effective,  results  show.  The  artillery 
had  on  several  occasions  to  abandon  its  usual  deliberate  method 
of  occupying  positions,  and  act  very  much  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  our  regulations  for  artillery  in  the  pursuit.  I  will  mention 
shorUy  a  few  incidents  Which'  occurred,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  report  on  the  battle. 

28.  The  division  on  the  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th 

Harch,  at^ioed  a  position  9^  niiles,  north-OBLst  of  Mukden.* 

.Early  in  the  aflemoon  it  found  its  advance  onposed  by  a  Russian 

JMtttery  of  eight  guns  and  some  cavalry,  whicn.  took  up  a  position 

m  front  .of  the  village,  of  Fen-chia-kou,t  l.SOOyards  east  of  the 

•  fiTMlCapei.  ' 

1'     i*  Unmarked ;  it  is  lijOOO  yards  touth  of  Ta-lien-pn-tsu  (D  3  sonth). 
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Mandarin  road.  The  division  put  gix  batteries  in  position,  in 
two  groups,  on  some  bigb  ^nnd  south  of  the  village,  the  three 
four-gun  batteries  (Russxao  gons)  on  the  rights  three  field 
batteries  on  the  left,  and  opened  a  heavy  flte  on  the  Busoan 
battery  ut  about  8,000  yarda  After  aboot  one  and  a  half  hoius' 
firing,  four  guns  of  the  Russian  battexy  with  some  oavahy  were 
seen  retiring  across  the  open  in  an  easterly  direetion  mm  the 
village  of  Ta-lien-pu-tsu,  which  lies  about  1,000  yards  noiih 
of  Fen-chia-kou,  towards  the  village  of  Ma-ehang,  4,000  yaids 
away.  All  six  batteries  immediatdy  concentrated  a  tremendoos 
fire  of  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  shell  on  them  at  about 
4,000  yards,  and  when  the  clouds  of  dust  and  Bnudce^  eansed  by 
the  bursting  shells,  cleared  away,  all  four  guns,  wludi  had  been 
following  each  other  very  closely,  were  seen  to  have  been  brought 
to  a  standstill  through  casualties  among  the  horsea  The  other 
four  Russian  guns  remained  in  action  in  front  of  Fen-chia-kou, 
firing  at  the  Japanese  infantry  which  was  now  advancing  against 
them.  The  men  of  the  disabled  guns  and  cavalry  took  cover 
and  made  various  attempts  to  advance  and  withdraw  the  guns, 
but  eveiy  attempt  was  foiled  by  the  accurate  shooting  of  the 
Japanese  guns.  In  the  meantime  the  three  four-gun  batteries 
changed  position  to  one  six  hundred  yards  more  to  the  front 
Half-an-hour  after  the  first  four  guns  had  been  brought  to  a  halt, 
a  fifth  gun  appeared  retiring  in  we  same  direction,  nut  taking  a 
zigzag  course  at  full  gallop.  This  gun  safely  ran  the  gauntlet  to 
Ma-chang.  The  three  guns  which  remained  in  action  in  front 
of  Fen-(£ia-kou,  kept  up  their  fire  till  the  infantry  got  to 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  surrendered,  there 
•being  no  horses  to  take  them  away.  In  addition  to  the  seven 
guns  thus  captured,  a  large  number  of  ammunition  wa^ns  and 
a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  badly  wanted  by  the  four-gun 
batteries,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Later  on,  both 
groups  of  batteries  changed  position  again  and  advanced.  These 
changes  of  position  were  slow  and  cumbrous,  and  as  they  were 
undisturbed  by  the  enemy's  guns,  they  afford  no  lesson ;  but 
I  am  convinced  they  could  not  have  been  made  under  fire. 
During  the  whole  of  this  action  no  epaulments  were  made. 

24.  Captain  Jardine,  who  accompanied  the  centre  division, 
has  furnished  me  with  the  two  incidents  which  follow : — 

(1)  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hun  Ho,  on  the  10th  March, 
three  motmtain  batteries  came  into  action  on  the 
level,  in  the  river  bed,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
crests  of  the  hills  on  the  north  bank  were  visible  to 
them,  but  they  themselves  were  concealed  by  the 
morning  mist  which  spread  like  a  sheet  over  the 
valley  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The 
only  other  cover  was  provided  by  the  thiu  withy  betis, 
in  tiie  centre  of  a  stretch  of  which  the  batteries  took 
up  their  position.  The  mist  and  withies  were  cover 
enough  and  after  a  ten  minutes'  duel  with  a  Russian 
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half  battery  on  tlie  bills,  the  latter  had  to  withdraw 
to  a  position  more  iu  rear.  The  Russians  used  direct 
fire  but  were  unable  to  locate  the  Japanese  guns,  and 
caused  them  no  casualties  as  their  shrapnel  were  all 
burst  too  long. 
(2)  The  division  entered  Tieh-ling  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  marching  through  the  town,  reached  the 
village  of  San-to-pu  (E  2),  8  miles  further  north,  at 
3  p.m.  Two  companies  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
a  slope  3,000  to  4,000  yards  away,  whereupon  the 
general  commanding  promptly  ordered  up  a  field 
battery  which  came  into  action  in  an  enclosure  and 
fired  over  the  wall  which,  being  a  high  one,  it  had 
to  stand  thirty  or  forty  yards  behind.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  second  battery  came  up  at  a  gallop  and  went 
into  action  in  the  open  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  left  of  the  firdt;  it  was  followed  by  a  third 
battery  which  came  into  action  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  taken  up  by  the  first  battery.  As  the  second 
battery  came  into  action,  four  Russian  guns  opened 
fire  and  a  rear  guard  action  took  place  and  lasted  till 
dusk.  The  action  of  the  Japanese  artillery  was  as 
prompt  as  could  be  desired  on  this  occasion. 

26. — (1)  The  division  on  the  right  arrived  close  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Hun  Ho  on  the  night  of  the  9th  March  and 
bivouacked.  It  started  at  four  the  next  morning  to  cross, 
believing,  as  its  cavalry  had  reported,  that  the  hills  along  the 
Dorili  bank  were  only  thinly  held  by  a  small  Russian  rear 
goard.  On  approaching  the  river,  however,  a  hot  infantry  fire 
was  opened  from  the  north  bank,  near  the  village  of  Wan-pu^ 
cbieh  (E  4),  where  a  wooden  bridge  made  by  the  Russians  was' 
still  standing.  In  the  darkness,  intensified  by  the  morning  mist, 
two  mountain  batteries  were  put  into  position  in  the  open  valley 
sooih-east  of  the  bridge  and  a  field  battery  south-west  of  it.  The 
valley  is  here  two  and  a  half  miles  to  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
south  bank,  flat  and  bare.  On  the  north  bank  rolling  hills  rise  one 
hundred  feet  or  so  close  to  the  river.  The  river  bed  is  about  a 
mile  wide,  flat  and  sandy,  with  some  extensive  but  thin  ^-illow 
beds.  When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  a  few  Russians 
oonld  be  seen  on  the  sky-line,  and  when  day  broke  the  Russian 
trenches  became  visible.  The  mist,  however,  lay  over  the  valley, 
and  though  the  mountaiu  batteries  opened  fire  at  7.30  a.m.,  and 
the  field  battery  at  8  a.m.,  the  Russians  could  not  see  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  9  ajn.  that  the  mist  cleared  sufficiently  for  their 

Kns  to  open  fire.  The  Russian  guns  were  in  two  commanding 
t  ocmoealed  positions,  four  guns  in  each,  which  the  Japanese 
were  never  able  to  locate.  The  Japanese  guns  were  anentrenched 
and  in  the  open/  but  the  withies  in  which  the  field  battery  stood 
rendered  observation  diflScult  for  the  Russians.  The  action 
oontmned  nearly  all  day,  and  at  12.30  p.m.  two  more  field 
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baitfOries  came  iuto  action  west  of  the  firat,  partially  sheltered  by 
a  village.  The  Roaeiau  shootiug  W(U^  I  heac,  very,  aiiraight,  but 
the  Japanese  batteries  do  not&eeia  to  have -safffired  much. 
Eventually,  finding  the  enemy  much  stronger  than  was  ex])ected, 
the  general  commanding  ordered  the  po^taon  to  .be  attacked. 
The  attack  commenced  at  1.30  p.m.,  and  at  4  p.m.  the  Buanans 
retired  without  waiting  for  the  assault 

(2)  During  the  pursuit  this  division.had  two  other  en| 
ments,  the  first  in  crossing  the  Fan  Ho  on  the  14(ii 
This  action  was  a  severe  one^  and  the  Japanese  artillery  was 
u^  as  in  the  deliberate  attack  of  a  position.  During  the 
course  of  it^  one  artillery  incident  of  interest  oocurred;  the 
Japanese  reserve  was  pushed  across  the  open  valley  in  some- 
what dense  formation  and  halt*  a  dozen  well  aimed  Russian 
shrapnel  caused  it  20  or  30  casualties.  The  second  engagement 
was  the  shelling  of  the  Tieh-ling  position,  on  the  15th,  prior 
to  its  evacuation  by  the  Russian  rear  guard.  On  this  occasion 
the  artillery  of  the  division  came  deliberately  into  action  in  a 
previously  prepared  position  behind  the  crests  of  the  low,  rolling 
hills,  .the  only  thing  notable  about  the  action  being  that  it  was 
the  first  tjime  any  of  us  had  seen  six  batteries  come  into  action 
in  one. continuous  line. 

26.  The  Queation  of  Four^Ghin  BcUteries. — Pi^evious  to  this 
battle,  there  was  one  battery  of  six  captured  Russian  guns  in 
use  with  the  First  Army.  This  battery  has  always  been  under 
the  command  of  the  officer  who  formed  it  after  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lii,  Captain,  now  Major,  Hijikata.  At  Port  Arthur  a  con- 
siderable number  of  serviceable  field  guns  were  captured  and 
turned  to  account,  by  the  Japanese.  Major  Hijikata  at  first 
received  two  more  guns  and  his  command  was  then  converted 
into  two  four-gun  batteries ;  subsequently  he  was  given  another 
battery  of  four  guns,  and  during  the  battle  of  Mukden  he 
therefore  commanded  a  battalion  of  three  four-gan  batteries. 
These  batteries  had  to  be  very  sparing  of  their  ammuuition, 
the  supply  of  which  came  from  the  front  instead  of  from  the 
rear,  and  one  wagon  per  gun  sufficed  to  carry  what  was 
available.  On  arrival  at  the  Hun  Ho  daring  the  pursuit,  all 
that  remaiijed  was  four  rounds  per  guu.  Luckily  a  small 
supply,  abSfUdoned  by  the  Russians,  was  found  juat  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  the  batteries  were  able  to  carry  on 
till  the  10th,  when,  as  already  mentioned,  an  ajnple  supply  fell 
into  their  hands. 

27.  The  formation  of  these  three  four-gun  batteries  was 
therefore  somewhat  fortuitous  and  depended  (1)  on  the  supply 
of  guns  and  ammunition  available  and  (2)  on  the  supply  of 
officers.  They  were  not  formed  as  four-gun  batteries  for  tactical 
reasons.  Major  Hijikata  has,  however,  had  the  almost  unique 
experience  pf  commanding  in  the  field  both  six-gun  and  four-gun 
quick-loading  Vfttteries  (the  guns  are  not  quick-firing  as  the 
laying  h^  to  be  Qorrected  after  every  round),  and  I  took  an 
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opperfcnnityof  asking  him  his  opinicni  es  to  whether  a  quick- 
IcMh^iag  or  quick-firing  battery  should  consist  of  six  or  four  guns. 
He  ift  decidedly  of  opinion  that  four  guns  are  ample*  for  one 
officer  to  control  in  action,  and  he  is  further  of  opinion — a 
natural  one  for  a  commanding  officer  in  the  field — that  there 
should  be  three  wagons  per  gun.  I  attach  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  Major  Hijikata's  opinion  as,  over  and  above  his 
experience,  he  is  a  keen  artillerist ;  his  appointment  to  form 
and  command  these  batteries  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Russian  field  artillery  while  instructor 
at  ,  the  artillery  school  before  war  broke  out  The  Japanese 
chpose  their  professors  and  instructors  from  among  their  very 
best  officers,  and  the  large  number  of  officers  holding  high  staff 
appointments  in  the  field,  who  have  at  one  time  or  another 
filled  insti-uctional  billets,  is  very  striking.  It  seems  to  be  pai*t 
of  their  training. 

28.  On  the  other  hand,  a  staff  officer  of  the  First  Army 
informed  me  that,  should  the  field  artillery  be  re-armed  with 
quick-firing  guns  after  this  war,  it  would  probably  be  by  six-gun 
batteries.  The  chief  reason  he  gave  was  that  if  but  one  gun  of 
&  four-gun  battery  be  disabled,  the  unit  becomes  too  small  for 
efficient  fire  effect  He  was  also  against  the  addition  of  a  third 
line  .of  wagons,  saying  that  the  more  ammunition  a  battery  had, 
the  more  it  fired  away.  This  is  a  calumny  on  good  artillery. 
There  are  two  other  reasons  for  retaining  six-gun  batteries, 
which  I  think  would  liave  great  weight  with  the  Japanese  — 
(1)  the  cost  such  a  change  would  involve,  especially  in  the 
provision  of  extra  officei-s,  for  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese 
contemplate  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  guns  per  division  ; 
and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  extra  officers  required. 
It  is  only  natural  that  after  the  war  the  strictest  economy,  com- 
mensnrate  with  efficiency,  should  be  practised,  and  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  officers  is  always  a  difficult  one.  Moreover,  a 
reserve  of  efficient  artillery  officers  is  always  a  matter  for  anxious 
eonsideratkm  in  a  big  war,  and  to  increase  the  requirements  is 
to  increase  this  anxiety. 

29.  Though  the  factor  of  economy  must  always  be  an 
important  one  in  any  scheme  of  reorganization,  it  would  not 
be  such  a  vital  one  to  England  as  it  must  be  to  Japan  for 
some  years  to  oomei  Our  field  artillery  is  shortly  to  be  re-armed, 
and  with  a  view  to  efficiency,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  I  would 
advocate  the  adoption  of  a  modification  of  the  Russian  field 
artillery  organisaition,  and  make  the  unit  one  of  eight  guns, 
ie.,  a  double  battery  commanded  by  a  miyor,  and  consisting  of 
two  fottr-gan  batteries,  each  oommaudod  by  a  captain.  This 
-vfopid  Bieet  the  desire  for  a  four-gun  fighting  command,  without 
ri^Qcing  the  number  of  guns  in  the  tactical  unit.  A  field 
ariiUary  battalion   would  then  consist  of  sixteen   instea4  of 

'-^  I  atMmrardft  a^ed  several  artillery  oommanding  officers  the  same 
qietUea.    Tktf  aB  prefer  foot  gons.^-O.  Y.  H. 
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eighteen  gnns  aud  the  field  artilleiy  with  a  diviRum  of  thirty- 
two  instead  of  thirty-six.  Under  this  scheme  the  proportioo. 
of  field  guns  per  1,000  men  would  be  reduced,  bat  ecnaideriiig' 
the  special  natures  of  field  ordoance  which  are  demanded  in 
each  and  every  campaign  to  supplement  the  field  artillery,  I 
do  not  think  this  reduction  of  four  field  guns  per  diviaon  would 
be  felt 

30.  The  above  organization  has  advantages  from  an  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  from  a  tactical  point  of  view.  It  would  make 
the  chain  of  command  in  a  field  artillery  battalion  a  mod 
more  efficient  one  than  it  is  at  present^  while  both  majors 
and  captains  would  have  commands  and  responsibilities  more 
suitable  to  their  standing.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in 
this  campaign  than  the  thoroughly  efficient  way  in  which,  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  captains  perform  the  duties  we 
assign  to  majors^  and  majors  those  we  assign  to  lieutenant- 
colonels,  age  and  standing  in  the  two  armies  being  more  or 
less  on  a  par. 

31.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  such  a  reorganization  is  one 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  touch,  but  taking  the  experiences 
of  this  war  in  conjunction  with  our  own  methods,  it  wonld 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  have  two  extra  subalterns  at 
the  disposal  of  each  major,  one  for  ammunition  supply  and 
one  for  observation,  signalling,  &c.  In  the  Japanese  artillery 
these  duties  are  performed  as  a  rule  by  warrant  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  signalling  is  a  minor  consideration. 

32.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  referred  exclusively 
to  field  artillery,  but  the  same  organization  offers  tactical  advan- 
tages to  hoi'se,  mountain,  and  heavy  artillery.  When  working 
with  cavalry,  four  guns  would  be  e  isier  to  handle  th€ui  six ;  it 
is  easier  to  find  a  position  for  four  mountain  guns  on  a  difficult 
hillside  than  for  six ;  while  cumbersome  heavy  artillery  is  easier 
to  move  and  work  in  batteries  of  four  guus. 

33.  Some  Tactical  Points. — I  submit  some  tactical  remarks 
based  on  obeei-vations  made  and  information  received  during 
this  and  former  battles : — 

(1)  With  the  increase  in  the  power  of  field  guns  has  come 
increased  caution  on  the  part  of  artillery  commanders,  involving 
an  extensive,  I  may  say  invariable,  use  of  artificial  cover,  and  a 
tendency  to  begin  engaging  the  enemy's  guns  at  long  or  even 
distant  ranges  with  consequently  indecisive  results.  This  lost 
is  a  dangerous  tendency,  as  subsequent  advances  and  changea 
of  position  are,  as  a  rule,  impossible  by  daylight. 

(2)  Infantry  treats  shrapnel  with  great  respect,  and  seldom 
gives  the  opponent's  gnns  the  chance  of  a  good  target.  Moreover, 
field  artillery  can  pr^uce  little  or  no  effect  on  infantry  in  good 
trenches  beyond  making  the  men  keep  their  heads  down.  Except 
on  a  few  special  occasions,  therefore,  the  casualties  caused  by 
artillery  fire  have  been  very  small.    But  its  moral  efi*ect  is  great . 
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and  though  it  is  the  fashion  for  certain  hard-fighting  infantry 
regiments  to  abuse  the  artillery,  and  affect  contempt  for  itK 
support,  the  great  majority  of  infantry  commanders  look  more 
and  more  for  the  support  of  the  guns  during  an  attack.  One 
brigade  commander  told  me  he  liked  the  fiu:iillery  to  keep  on 
firing  till  the  very  last  moment,  in  spite  of  any  losses  it  might 
cause  him,  while  another,  to  emphasize  his  point,  averred  that 
as  long  as  the  artillery  kept  up  their  fire  he  didn't  mind  if  they 
knocked  over  a  third  of  his  men!  I  have  heard  of  other 
instances  of  infantry  commanders  sending  back  to  request  that 
the  gans  would  go  on  firing,  and  of  artillery  commanders, 
receiving  requests  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  some  particular 
point,  or  on  some  specially  destructive  machine  guns. 

(3)  To  bring  guns  into  position,  or  to  change  position,  in  the 
open,  under  artillery  fire,  Ls  nowadays  to  court  disaster.  In  the 
attack,  therefore,  the  precedent  set  in  this  campaign  will  generally 
have  to  be  followed,  i.e.,  batteries  will  be  put  into  prepared 
positions  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  will  open  fire  at  daylight. 
A  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  position  in  open  country  will 
not  be  rectifiable  till  the  following  night,  so  that  care  in  the 
selection  of  positions  becomes  all-important.  Not  only  must 
they  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  enemy *s  guno,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  supporting  the  advance  of  the  infantry  when  it  shaU 
take  place. 

(4)  If  the  teaching  of  this  war  is  to  go  for  anything,  it 
has  so  far  proved  that  the  complete  artillery  preparation 
introduced  by  the  Germans  in  1870  as  a  preliminnry  to  the 
infantry  attack,  is  no  longer  the  absolute  necessity  we,  in  common 
with  continented  nations,  consider  it  to  be.  In  the  first  place, 
except  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  ground,  or  with 
very  great  superiority  in  number  or  power  of  guns,  it  is  pracU- 
cally  impossible  to  silence  an  opponent's  artillery  if  it  be 
well  entrcnched.  In  the  first  fight  of  the  war,  the  battle  of  the 
Ya-lu,  fought  b\'  the  First  Army,  the  Japanese  did  everything 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  drill  book,  and,  with  a  vastly 
superior  artillery,  spent  a  whole  day  in  an  artillery  preparation 
which  was  most  complete  and  efficacious.  On  this  occasion  it 
may,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  guns  were  very 
badly  handled,  and  very  few  of  them  were  entrenched,  so  that 
everything  was  in  General  Kuroki's  favour.  Since  then  the 
artillery  has  never  been  strong  enough  to  silence  the  Russian 
guns,  and  the  Japanese,  recognizing  this,  having  accepted  the 
situation  and  launched  their  infantry  without  waiting  for  the 
resolt  of  the  artillery  duel,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Japanese  infantry  has  suffere  1  more  losses  than  it  would 
have  had  its  artillery  been  strong  enough  to  thoroughly  prepare 
its  attack,  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Japanese  have  won  all  their  battles.  What 
I  want,  therefore,  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow 
such  sentences  as  the  following  to  remain  in  our  "  Combined 
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Training  " — '^  it  sliould  be  clearly  understood  by  all  commanders 
"  thai  no  farther  advance*  shonld  be  made  until  the  artUlery 
"  preparation  is  complete." — Section  18,  paragraph  3.t  Hud 
the  Japanese  adhered  to 'these  principles,  very  feir  iofantxy 
attacks  would  ever  have  been  delivered,  aad  I  have  often 
wondered  why  our  writers  on  tactics  should  assume  that  Britisli 
artillery  in  the  attack  will  always  be  able  to  silence  the  defender's 
guns,  and  will  then  always  be  able  to  turn  its  attention  to  his 
infantry  aiid  to  the  points  to  be  attacked,  and  that  then  only 
will  the  iufantry  be  able  to  advance  to  the  final  attack 
and  assault.  They  prescribe  no  course  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  case  the  above  programme  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  they 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  abandon 
the  attack.  Owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  French  artUlery  in 
1870,  the  Germans  were  generally  able  to  go  through  with  the 
programme  in  question,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
Europe  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  successful  infantry 
attack. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  critics  who  say  now  that  the 
artillery  duel  and  preparation  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
phase  of  the  combat.  I  think  opportunities  will  occur,  as  at  the 
Ya-lu,  when  they  can  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  procedure  laid  down  should  be  closel v  followed. 
But  what  I  do  believe  is  that  when  the  opposing  artilleries  are 
fairly  well  matched  such  opportunities  will  be  rare,  and  that 
when  the  artillery  of  the  attacker  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  defender,  the  former  must  invariably  be  prepared  to 
launch  his  infantry  against  a  position  without  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  artillery  preparation.  All  he  can  then  hope  to  do 
with  his  artillery  is  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  defender's 
guns  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  vis-h-vis  the  Ru5sian&  One  senior  officer,  a  colonel 
of  Japanese  artillery,  gave  it  to  me  as  his  opinion  that  the 
infantry  must  be  always  ready  to  attack  directly  the  artillery 
has  got  its  ranges ;  it  was  hopeless  to  wait  till  the  artillery  had 
established  its  superiority,  as  guns  were  never  knocked  out 
nowadays. 

«  •  *  •  • 

With  reference  to  this  question,  an  artillery  staff  officer  gave 
me  his  opinion  as  follows: — '^lu  the  country  we  have  been 
'^■working  in,  our  duels  have  been  across  broad  valleys,  and 
"  therefore  with  long  ranges.  We  could  not  go  further  down 
*'  into  the  valleys  than  we  have  done,  as  we  should  have 
'  exposed  our  guns  and  been  obliged  to  fire  too  much  up  hilL. 
'"■  Therefore  the  duels  have  been  indecisive.  Without  grmt. 
"  supmority  of  guns  one  cannot  silence  those  of  the  enemy. 

*  is.t  from  poBitionB  iritbin  eflfective  range  of  the  defender*s  lines. — 
O.V.H. 

t  Lient.-OoloMl  Hume  is  quoting  from  the  1902  edition  {  theve  Is 
nolhiog.of  .IhiB  kind  in  tiw  1005  edition,  «0e  Section  118. 
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**  Therefore  inrantry  must  attack  without  waiting  for  the  result 
**  of  the  artillery  fight.  Thexk,  if  our  artillery  isiBUx>ng  enough 
*'  to  engage  the  whole  attention  of .  the  enemy/s  guns,  our 
''  infantry  is  comparatively  safe.  Also,  as  in  the  last  battle, 
'^  if.  the  enemy  puts  his  guns  into  hidden  positions,  the  infantry 
"can  get  on  all  right,  as  the  guns  cannot  reach  them  with  their 
"  fire."  What  he  said  about  ranges  was  quite  true.  The 
ranges  at  which  .the  artillery  of  the  First  Army  has  opened 
fire  have  generally  been  dictated  by  the  formation  of  the  hills 
and  the  breadth  of  the  valleys,  and  though  the  Japanese  artillery 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  chai^  of  over-caution^  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  somewhat  sweeping  cnticism  passed  on  it  by  some  of 
the  foreign  onlookers  and  even  by  its  own  infantry.  As  reganls 
the  di£Bculty  of  bilencin^  guns,  I  would  refer  to  paragraph  4  of 
this  report,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  took  tbe  Japanese 
two  days  to  establish  their  superiority  along  the  section  of  front 
in  question,  although  they  had  double  as  many  guns  as  the 
Russians.  On  the  following  day,  however  (28th  February), 
twenty-four  Japanese  field  guns  and  four  15-cm.  howitzers 
silenced  twelve  Russian  field  guns  after  an  hour's  duel.  The 
Russian  gunners  fought  gallantly  and  continued  firing  for  ten 
miuutes  with  only  two  or  three  guns.  Many  of  them  were 
killed  and  the  Japanese  could  see  them  being  replaced. 

Another  reason  why  infantry  must  nowadays  be  prepared  to 
attack  without  due  ai'tillery  preparation  comes  from  the  enormous 
length  of  the  modem  battle-front.  The  success  or  &ilure  of 
any  particular  division  may  make  it  necessary  that  the  neigh- 
bounng  division  or  divisions  should  be  suddenly  launched  on 
an  attack  without  reference  to  tlie  state  of  its  artillery  fighting. 
Similarly,  a  division  on  the  flank  of  an  armv  may  have  to  make 
a  wide  turning  movement,  the  distance  it  has  to  cover  making 
it  necessary  that  the  movement  should  be  initiated  before  the 
artillery  duel  has  even  begun. 

(5)  As  I  have  remarked,  to  manoeuvre  guns  in  the  open 
under  hostile  artillery  fire  is  to  court  disaster.  The  artilleir 
of  both  sides  has  been  most  careful  not  to  expose  itself  need- 
lessdy,  and  the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice  where 
it  has  had  to  do  so  have  been  bat  few.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
convincing;  but  such  as  they  are,  they  hardly  tend  to  show 
that  the  movement  of  batteries  or  brigades,  as  a  whole,  as 
recommended  in  our  "  Field  Artillery  Training,**  is  a  feasible 
operation,  though  theoretically  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  Bather 
should  guns  be  moved  singly.  At  the  battle  d  tbe  Ya-lu,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  a  Bussian  battery  which  exposed  itself 
on  the  move  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Japanese  guns,  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Again  in  this  last  battle  a  Imlf  battery  of 
Bossian  guns,  moving  as  a  whole,  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
and  captured  (Me  pwagraph  28  of  this  report).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  dnple  gun  on  this  latter  occasion  got  safely  away ;  while 
in  the  battle  of  tha  dha  Ho,  two  whole  batteries  moving  gun  by 
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gun  at  long  intervals,  croeeed  a  bit  of  shxapnelHnTepfc  open 
without  dropping  a  man.  This  last  incident  I  deaeribed  in  ray 
former  report  on  artillery.  That  oocadoos  will  ooeor  when 
artillery  must  advance  and  willingly  undergo  loflaes  is  a  tradition 
we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with,  but  the  amount  of  caation  io 
be  mixed  with  the  dash  is  an  increasing  quantity.  The  raoge^ 
power,  and  accuracy  of  field  artillery  hsu9^  however,  so  miwh 
increased  that,  if  attacking  batteries  choose  their  positions  well 
to  start  with,  they  wiU  probably  not  find  it  necoonaiy  to  leave 
them  till  the  pursuit  hepna. 

(6)  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  artillery  work  in  this  war 
has  been  the  extensive  use  made  of  artificial  oover.  Never 
during  the  year's  fighting  have  I  seen  a  battery  come  into  action 
without  first  making  epaulments  or  gun  pits,  or  at  all  events 
throwing  up  some  cover  for  the  detachments  before  opening  fire. 
Not  till  the  pursuit  began,  on  the  8th  March,  did  artillery 
begin  to  do  without  them,  and  then  it  rightiy  cast  tbem  aside 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded. 

31.  Mountain  Artillery. — In  spite  of  its  small  range  and 
power,  mountain  artillery  has  played  a  very  important  part  in 
this  campaign,  not  only  in  the  bills  but  also  in  we  plains.  The 
artillery  regiment  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  composing  the 
First  Army  is  armed  with  mountain  guns,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  in  which  the  First  Army  has  operated  this 
regiment  has,  on  several  occasions,  had  to  be  indented  on  by  the 
other  divisions  when  advancing  through  country  where  their 
own  field  artillery  was  useless.  JBut  mountain  artillery  has  also 
appeared  in  a  new  rdte,  that  of  the  only  form  of  artiUery  which 
can,  during  an  action,  change  position  or  advance  in  support  of 
infantry  by  daylight,  either  in  mountains  or  plains.  At  the 
battles  of  Te-li-asu  and  Ta-shih-chiao  the  field  artillery  tried  to 
advance  in  the  open  in  support  of  their  infantry  as  laid  down  in 
the  drill  books,  but  they  lost  so  many  horses  that  they  were 
forced  to  the  opinion  that,  except  under  peculiarly  favourable 
conditions  of  ground,  the  manoeuvre  was  impracticable  for  field 
artillery.  (Here  let  me  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  field  artillery  is  inferior  in  power  to  the  Russian, 
and  that  the  Russian  guns  are  seldom  silenced.) 

36.  Mountain  artillery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  less 
conspicuous  taiget,  and  the  killing  of  a  pony  does  not  bring  a 
gun  to  a  standstilL  There  have  been  several  instances  in  which 
mountain  artilleiy  has  been  able  to  advance  successfully  during 
a  fight,  and  in  the  battie  of  Mukden  some  mountain  guns  with 
the  Third  Army  in  the  plains  were  able  to  follow  up  the  infantry 
to  within  1,500  yards  pf  thfe  enemy. 

36.  Of  the  thirteen  divisions  composin;]^  the  Japanese  Army, 
eight  have  divisional  regiments  of  field  artillery,  four  of  mountain 
artillery,  and  one  a  mixed  regiment  of  four  field  and  two 
mountaon  batteries,  but  there  is  now  a  growing  opinion  among. 
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Japanese  officers  of  standing  that  every  division  should  have  a 
proportion  of  mountain  artillery  attached  to  it  for  use  under  the 
-circamstunces  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Among 
other  advocates  of  tliis  new  departure,  the  Chief  of  StaflP,  First 
Army,  gave  me  his  opinion  that  every  division  which  had  a  field 
artillery  regiment  should  have  two  batteries  of  mountain  artillery 
in  addition  to  its  field  batteries.  He  would,  however,  only 
mobilize  these  batteries  in  time  of  war.  He  did  not  think  the 
training  of  the  personnel  would  be  a  hard  matter,  as  the  difference 
between  field  and  mountain  artillery  training  is  not  very  great. 
He  would  like  to  have  a  more  powerful  gun  than  the  present 
one,  each  load  of  which  would  be  light  enough  to  be  carried  by 
one  man  on  an  emergency  (a  Japanese  can  carry  225  lbs.)  so  as 
to  render  the  target  still  more  inconspicuous,  or  to  replace  an 
injured  pony.  He  recognized  the  difficulty  of  combining  these 
two  conflicting  conditions — ^power  and  lightness — in  a  gun. 
*  •  «  «  • 

37.  One  more  point  with  regard  to  our  mountain  artillery. 
It  is  at  present  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  having 
been  made  so  when  the  separation  of  the  field  and  garrison 
artillery  took  place,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  render  more 
acceptable  the  dulness  of  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  service  by 
giving  a  lover  of  the  horse  a  chance  of  indulging  his  tastes.  Is 
not  the  separation  of  the  branches  complete  enough  by  this  time 
to  enable  us  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly  ?  Mountain  and 
field  artillery  have  one  and  the  same  r6le,  and  now  that  field 
artillery  has  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  the  trammels  of 
horse  artillery  traditions,  it  is  quite  time  that  there  should  be 
some  stronger  and  more  permanent  link  between  field  and 
mountain  gunners  than  an  efniente  cordiale. 

38.  Remarks  on  Organization.  —  I  have  gathered  the 
following  information  from  Japanese  officers  whose  opinions 
carry  weight 

(1)  As  regards  the  number  of  guns  per  division,  a  staff 
officer  of  the  First  Army  told  me  he  would  like  to  see  the 
artillery  of  a  division  increased  to — 

9  batteries  field  artiUery         -  -     54  guns. 

3  batteries  howitzers      -  -         -12  or  18  guns. 

2  batteries  mountain  artillery  -     12  guns. 

Total    ,        -  .    78  guns. 

Of  these  only  six  batteries  field  artillery,  and  possibly  the 
three  batteries  of  howitzers,  need  be  maintained  on  the  peace 
establishment.  His  reason  for  desiring  this  large  increase  in 
artillery  was  that  in  questions  of  organization  aU  they  had  to 
lefi^ialate  for  was  to  b^t  Russia,  and  ho  had  baen  much  struck 
uith  the  great  effect  a  coQcentrate<l  artillery  fii*e  produced  on 
tike  Rosrians,     Howitzers,  he  said,   were  invaluable  in   any 
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eoQ&trj^  eqpedally  in  ilie  plMoB  iriitm;ihlioBnwiinBiigl>lniiib(l 
moafc  €1.  their  odverfroiavUlag«|WlkUfl.  fii"  tt:u...    :       ^r  or: 

(2)  The  eampaifin  wBB«ta]tediri&  the  Axed  fviiMpta^ 
:  oonoentrating  guns,  rat  the  neoeesity  maduAvwOiHfgmct  ^Uapdinil 
.  trere  soon  xeoMniaed.    This  was  espeeuLlljr  iii^  tmn  ior^tli^'Mlls, 
where^  even  if  a  position  for  six  batteries  inxfiav-ws^HEwih- 

*  coming,  the *ehanes8  wove  that  from  oiie.flKtik'4t««IeM  eithter 
the  tai^t  wa4  not  visible  or  the  ranffs  wis  ioo-^kAig^lor-tiie 
Japanese  gun.  Dispenal  of  guns witheoneeBtnNicln nf ifiiie is 
of 'OomMi'iiieeoffnis^d  as  the  ideal  lo  be^flttaiacid,  bdt  tluareiqikirbs 
more^piaetioe  in  signiJHng  and  in  perieetmg  rapid  ^conuimniQa* 

'  tidn  between  iiatteries ;  <£e  Japanisse  mean  to  xbdV«M  vety  gnsat 
attention  i6  this  in  the  fature« 

'(8)  As  the  oonoentratioh  of  tlie  batteries  bf  i  r^m^ntf  Was 
the  principle  to  be  followed,  so  the  second  line  t>f  wagons 
(1  store  and  27  anmiunitioa  wagons)  wits  ovgtanaed  ad  a 
r^mental  unit.  Now  that  dispersal  of  batteries  has  come  to 
stay,  commanders  of  regiments  organize  their  repmental.  wagons 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  casa  After  the  war  aocpe 
subdivision  of  tiiese  wagons  into  smaller  units  will  bave  io  be 
made. 

89.  Remarks  on  PersowML — ^The  following  infotaiation  on 
-  points  ooiAiected  with  the  -personnel   of  -the  Japaneed  fidd 
artilkn^'ttiay  be  of  interest  ^—  "*       *     •» 

(l)'The  supply  of  artiilety  officers  li'  a'  difficult  qucMidafi  for 

the  {TajMmese, 'a  fact  I  mentitaed  earlier  in^this  lietj^rt,' the 

'  reserve  bdng^  inMffidenf r    Ita  tee  rdgiment;  I  was  informed  by 

*  the  officer  commanding  that'  One-thi^  of  his  officers  are  now 
men  promoted  from  warrant  rank.  He  said  they  gave  him  a 
lot  of  trouble  as,  not  having  been  through  the  Officers'  School, 
they  required  a  deal  of  instruction. 

(2)  In  a  former  report  I  mentioned  that  the  Japanese  train 
their  gunners  and  drivers  with  a  view  to  their  interchangeability,. 
and  I  remarked  on  the  drawbacks  of  this  system  with  reference 
to  the  ov^rweighting  of  the  little  horsesw  The  other  day  I  was 
informed  that  the  system  had  also  failed  to  atWn  its  main 
object,  as  it  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  field.  When  the  armies 
are  halted,  the  gunners  get  four  or  five  days  a  week  instruction 
in  gun-drill  and  one  or  two  days  in  driving,  and  vice  verad.  As 
a  result,  the  drivers  make  fair  gunners,  but  a  gunner  under  two 
years'  service  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  driver.  The  shortest 
and  lightest  men  are  therefore  selected  as  drivers. 

40.  Samarks  on  Material — I  append  a  few  Yeroarics  on  the 
material  of  the  Japanese  artillery : — 

(1)  The  Japanese  take  great  care  of  their  guns,  and  when  in 
quarters  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  encased  in  wood  in  addition 
to  their  canvas  covers.  The  rifsult  is  that  in  some  regiments 
the  guns,  after  over  a  year's  campaign,  look  as  if  they  had  only 
lately  been  browned.    The  wheels  ha,re^  however,  suffered  very 
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much  from  the  dryness  of  the  Manchurian  climate,  and  they  all 
rattle.  The  guns  shoot  as  well  as  ever,  and  show  but  little  sign 
of  wear.  The  vehicles  are  all  painted  a  slatey  blue,  but  I  hear 
they  are  aU  to  be  repainted  khaki.  -       *'^    ^ »  - 

^2)  In  the  14th  Regiment,  a  pretnature  high-explosive  shell, 
which  burst  in  the  bore,  blew  about  eighteen  inches  off  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun. 

'  :(8)  No  npSLve  carriages  are  taken  into  the  field.  With  the 
presoit'gtm,  the  cariiage  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  gan,  and  any 
damage  to  the  former  means  that  the  gun  has  to  be  repaired  at 
an  arsenal  in  Japan.  No  carriage  has  as  yet  been  damaged  in 
the  First  Army. 

(4)  The  little  9-5-cm.  (3*  7-inch)  howitzers,  or  rifled  mortars, 
have  been  found  very  useful  at  short  raises.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  and  weigh,  bed  and  all,  under  450  lbs.  TTiey  are  easily 
carried  on  the  1-horse  transport  cart. 

41.  Position  of  ttte  Battery  Command^, — The  place  of  the 
battery  commander  is  with  his  guna  The  observation  is  done 
by  the  battalion  commander  and  regimental  commander.  Even 
if  a  battery  is  detached,  the  commander  remains  with  his  guns, 
sending  an  officer  to  observe. 

42.  OrderlMe, — The  absence  of  signalling  makes  the  use 
of  orderlies  very  necessary  at  times.  Inuring  aiii  attack,  for 
instance^  the  commander  of  the  supporting  guns  usually  sends 
an  orderly  with  the  regimental  or  iM^talion  commander 
executing  the  attack.  This  orderly  brings  back  any  important 
messages  as  to  points  on  which  the  fire  of  the  guns  should  be 
coooentrated,  &^ 

43.'  Russian  Field  (?un.~The  only  puttem  of  Ruaiiaii  field 
gun  which  has  been  captured  by  the  Japanese  is  the  <me  with 
the  rubber  buffer.  The  rubber  buffer-joints  require  constant 
replacement,  especially  in  winter.  The  guns'  used  by  Major 
Hijilotta  show  no  signs  of  wear,  and  contiiiue  to  shoot  aocnrately ; 
they  are  horsed  with  Russian  hemes,  Chinese  ponies,  and  mules, 
as  before. 

44.  Haraea. — The  Japanese  have  imported  some  Australian 
horses,  I  expect,  for  artillery  purposes  only.  A  ship-load 
arrived  at  Ujina  on  15th  May. 
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(87)  Russian  Defence  Works,  flrom  Han  Shan  to 

Liao-yang. 


Report  by  Colonel  J  W.  G.  Tulloch.  Indian  Army,  midAted, 
with  Rrmabks  bv  Lieat-General  Sir  W.  G.  NiCHOUSOx' 
BLC.B. ;  Tokio,  Ist  October  11H)4. 


Plate, 
Russian  Redoubt  ...     Map  87. 


Rep(yH  fyy  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  TuUocL 
Xan  Shan  to  Hai-cheng. 

1.  All  positions  prepared  for  defence  by  the  Russians  have 
been  astride  of,  or  immediately  covering,  the  railway  line. 
Their  guns,  where  positions  have  been  available  for  them  on 
hill  tops,  have  invariably  been  placed  there ;  where  a  suflSciency 
of  such  positions  has  not  existed  they  have  been  placed  on  ooJs 
connecting  the  main  features  of  the  position,  and  in  the  valleys 
separating  one  portion  of  the  position  from  another. 

2.  Except  at  Nan  Shan,  all  works  for  field  guns  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  gun  pit  At  Nan  Shan,  guns  of  position 
with  high  mountings  were  used;  these  necessitated  higher 
parapets  and  works  of  a  more  permanent  character. 

8.  In  a  few  instances,  notably  so  at  Nan  Shan,  trenches 
for  infantry  have  been  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
forming  tlie  main  features  of  the  position ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  have  been  dug  on  the  crest  line  or  part  way 
up  the  s1ope&  At  Nan  Shan  all  three  lines  of  trenches  can  be 
seen  on  the  same  hill,  giving  three  tiers  of  fire  one  above  the 
other.  It  was  here  in  the  lowest  line  of  trenches  that  the  only 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  head-cover ;  it  consisted  of  sand- 
bags of  a  size  to  contain  100  lbs.  of  grain. 

4.  Infantry  trenches  have  invariably  been  constructed  so 
as  to  give  cover  to  men  standing,  but,  whether  they  be  for 
infantry  or  for  artillery,  the  main  feature  of  all  works  has  been 
their  extreme  conspicuousness.  They  have  been  dug  in  red 
clay'  soil  and  the  excavated  earth  thrown  up  in  front  The 
approaches  to  the  position  have  been  over  green  crops  and  the 
Imckground  has  been  either  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  hills  or  the 
sky  itself ;  it  ia  easy  to  imagine  how  very  conspicuous  all  tiiese 
works  have  been^  and  how  much  the  task  of  the  attackers  has 
b.2en  facilitated  thereby.     Up  the  Hai-cheng  the  Russian  does 
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not  seem  to  have  realized  the  value  of  smokeless  powder  to 
the  defence,  but  has  advertised  his  positions  to  the  naked  eye 
at  long  artillery  range. 

5.  In  some  positions  a  portion  has  been  prepared  for  all- 
round  defence— a  sort  of  reduit,  perched  on  a  hill  top  and 
visible  for  miles — no  &Ise  positions  have  been  prepared  and 
no  cunning  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Russian  defence 
tactics,  tiiere  has  been  no  particular  limit  to  the  length  of  the 
infantry  trench,  no  intervening  spaces  by  which  the  defenders 
could  sbdvance  from  them,  and  not  even  a  foothold  constructed 
in  the  parapet  to  aid  the  defenders  in  climbing  out  to  the  front. 
Passive  defence  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and  although  the 
flanks  of  positions  have  been  well  thrown  back  and  gun  pits  and 
trenches  dug  even  to  face  the  rear,  yet,  when  once  the  flanks 
have  been  attacked  and  their  communications  along  the  railway 
line  threatened,  the  Russians  have  evacuated  the  position. 

6.  The  above  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  up  to  Ta-shih-chiao, 
but  here  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  was  noticed.  The . 
nature  of  the  defences  was  the  same  as  those  already  described, 
but  the  Russians  abandoned  their  prepared  artillery  positions 
in  favour  of  placing  their  guns  behind  the  hills  and  employing 
indirect  fire.  The  introduction  of  this  change  had  a  very 
marked  effect.  The  Japanese  searched  in  vaio  for  the  Russian 
gunsy  and  failing  to  find  them,  resorted  to  an  infantry  advance 
without  full  artillery  preparation,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  checked  during  daylight,  and  suffered  heavily  from 
shrapnel  fire. 

7.  The  prepared  position  at  Hai-cheng  had  all  the  defects 
of  previous  ones,  but  was  never  defend^.  The  Russians  fell 
back  from  Hai-chene  to  tlie  vicinity  of  Liao-yang,  fighting 
rear  guard  aeticms  otuy  • 

Slum-dujbTirpu^  cmd  Liouhycmg. 

8.  At  Shou-shan-pu  and  Idao-yang  two  separate  positions, 
the  former  position  covering  the  latter,  faced  the  Second 
Japilnese  Army,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  line  of  the  Shou-ehan-pu  Hills,  5  miles  soutii  of 

liao-yang. 

(2)  An  inner  line  of  defences  covering  Liao-yang. 

The  assault  of  these  two  pofdtions  formed  two  separate 
batUes. 

Shou-shan-pu  Works.* 

9.  In  the  first  line  of  works  we  see  the  same  type  of 
in&ntry  trenches^  situated  on  either  the  crest  line  or  the 
skqpes  of  hills,  bat  with  this  marked  difference,  namely,  that 

•  5m  Map  31,  YoL  L 
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instoj^  of  tJie  superior  slopes  of  the  parapets  standiog  ap  con- 
dp  ictiouEly  above  the  surromidiDg  grouodj  they  merged  gradually 
into  thjit  of  the  hillsides,  and  were  made  to  resemble  them  as 
much  afi  possible  by  being  carefully  covered  with  green  sods. 
The  interior  of  some  of  the  treoches  differed  from  any  previously 
conatrueted,  ioasmiich  as  they  were  provided  with  a  banquette 
2  feet  wide  and  excavated  to  a  furtber  depth  of  18  inches — 
making  6  feet  in  all.  Where  this  had  not  bet?n  done  the 
defenders  had  endeavoured  to  make  more  cover  for  themselves 
by  scooping  out  the  parapet,  as  was  done  by  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa. 

10.  Shou-jshan-pu  was  aa  excellent  position  for  indirect 
artillery  tire — one  of  long  cols  connecting  the  main  features  of 
its  front,  and  also  joining  up  the  latter  to  hills  thrown  back  on 
either  flank*  The  most  was  made  of  it,  and  the  command  of 
view  given  by  Shou-ehan-pn  Hill  on  one  flank,  and  the  nse  of 
a  balloon  in  tiie  centre.  The  guns  were  placed  in  ordinary  gun 
pita  calling  for  no  special  remark,  but  the  accuracy  of  their  fire 

*  was  aston^iing. 

11.  This  position  was  remarkable  for  the  deep  covered  ways, 
which,  twisting  and  turning  so  as  to  avcnd  enfilade,  connected 
the  trenches  with  strong  splinterproofs  cut  into  the  reverse 
slopes  of  the  position,  and  also  for  the  introduction  of  two  semi- 
permanent field  w  orkfl— the  one  a  redoubt  between  the  western 
slopes  of  Shou^han-pu  Hill  and  the  railway,  with  a  command 
of  8  feet  and  a  deep  V-shaped  ditch,  and  the  othc^  a  lunette  in 
the  valley  between  the  above  hill  and  those  to  its  front.  The 
whole  of  the  fix>nt  and  flanks  of  the  ShoUHshan-pu  position, 
except  where  roads  lead  through  it,  or  a  ci\)6S-fire  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  attackers,  was  protected  by  wire  entangle- 
ments or  military  pits.  It  was  owing  to  these  obstacles  Uiat 
the  Russians  were  able  to  make  as  prolonged  a  resistance  as 
they  did. 

Liao-yang  Works.* 

12.  Between  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  the  country  is 
quite  flat  and  open  but  for  villages  and  mUlet  crops  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  high;  the  Liao-yang  works  were  therefore 
necessarily  constructed  on  the  flat 

Liao-yang  is  a  walled  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tai-tzu  River.  Between  the  city  and  the  railway  line  on  the 
west  is  the  Russian  settlement,  3  miles  north  of  which  !s  the 
railway  bridge  across  the  river.  The  Liao-yang  works  run 
in  a  general  line  from  the  river  on  the  south-east,  and,  after 
skirting  the  south  of  the  town  and  settlement  at  a  distance 
of  2,000  yards  from  them,  cross  the  railway  line,  and  after 
going  west  for  2,000  yards  gradually  trend  towardjs  the  north 
until  the  river  is  reached  again  north-west  of  the  railway  bridge. 

•  iS#e  Map  30,  Vol.  L 
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These  works  consist  of  a  series  of  eleven  closed  redoubts^  with 
infantry  trenches  and  gun  pits  between  them.  The  redoubts 
were  heavily  protected  by  wire  entanglements,  and  in  some 
cases  the  intervening  spaces  were  covered  by  the  same  obstacles. 

13.  The  redoubts  were  all  of  a  semi-permanent  nature. 
Their  command  varied  up  to  as  much  as  12  feet.  The  ditches 
6  feet  in  depth  and  15  feet  wide  and  flanked  by  orillons.  They 
were  constructed  for  garrisons  of  500  infantry  or  less^  and  for 
machine  guns,  and  were  never  more  than  1,400  yards  apart. 
The  total  length  of  the  works  was  about  ten  miles. 

14.  The  soil  is  a  very  stiff  dark  clay;  the  works  had 
evidently  been  constructed  for  some  months,  as  their  slopes  were 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds.  The  redoubts  were 
conspicuous  by  their  height,  and  were  not  well  covered,  but  the 
trenches  looked  like  ordinary  banks  between  fields.  The  ground 
to  their  front  had  been  cleared  up  to  800  or  1,000  yards,  but 
they  were  even  then  invisible  to  the  Japanese  gunners,  because 
of  the  intervening  fields  of  millet;  in  some  cases  a  fringe  of 
millet  was  left  standing  in  front  of  the  parapets,  and  this, 
mingling  with  a  background  of  the  same  crop  growing  up  to 
the  trenches,  makes  them  very  difficult  to  see  at  decisive 
infiintry  ranges. 

15.  Sunken  gun  pits  were  constructed  in  some  instances, 
in  others  they  were  of  the  ordinary  type.  A  complete  system 
of  covered  ways  connected  all  works  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  railway  line  with  the  city  in  rear,  the  battlements  of  which 
were  defended  for  a  time. 

16.  No  redoubt  was  captured  by  assault  on  front  or  flanks 
— some  were  entered  by  the  gorge,  but  most  were  abandoned 
before  the  Japanese  got  into  them.  In  the  redoubt  of  which  a 
plan*  is  attached  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  shell  marks 
on  the  parapets  and  bombproofs  from  projectiles  of,  it  is 
believed,  field  mortars,  and  possibly  a  few  high-explosives,  but 
no  appreciable  damage  was  done  to  it. 

Remarka  by  LieiU.'Oeneral  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.CM. 

I  concur  generally  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying report  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  with  regard  to  which  I  offer 
the  following  observations : — 

(a)  All  or  almost  all  the  more  important  defences  from 
Nan  Shan  to  Liao-yang  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Chinese  labour.  From  this  I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  that 
the  Russian  troops  have  not  been  adequately  trained,  or  at  any 
rate  are  not  adepts,  in  the  construction  of  entrenchments  and 
field  works;  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  what  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  has  reported  with  respect  to  the  superiority  of  the 

•]Cap87. 
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Japanese  in  providing  tever  for  ibdr  infantry  and  ariilleiy  in 
the  presence  or  vkimty  of  the  enemy. 

(b)  At  Nan  Shan^  owing  to  the  restricted  and  conspicooiis 
nature  of  the  site  and  Uie  sparse  vegetation,  conceafanent  of 
the  defensive  works  was  almost^  if  not  qnite,  impossiUe.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  works  hetween  Nan 
Shan  and  liao-yang. 

(c)  At  Sh<Ni<4han-ptt  and  laao-yang  the  design  of  the 
defences  was,  in  my  opinion,  ezoellentb  Moreover,  the  former 
position  was  dmost  an  ideal  one,  heing  very  strong  against 
frontal  attack,  well  protected  on  the  mmks,  and  with  ample 
fitfilitieB  Jbr  reinforcement  or  withdrawal  to  the  rear,  ^e 
works  also  between  Shon-shan-pu  and  liao-yang  were  most 
formidable.  Moreover,  the  rauway  line  from  Idao-yang  for 
about  a  mile  to  the  north  had,  I  understand,  been  prepared  for 
defence  by  the  oonstrocticm  of  earthen  parapets  on  the  embank- 
ment upon  which  the  rails  are  laid.  This  materially  facilitated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops,  as  it  secured  their  use  of 
the  railway  until  the  last  moment.  Although  I  went  4>ver  the 
works  at  Shoa-ahan-pu  in  company  with  General  Oku,  and  also 
saw  most  of  the  defaices  intervening  between  Shon-shan-pu 
and  Liao-yang,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  visit  and  examine 
the  works  protecting  the  railway,  and  therefore  can  only  speak 
of  them  frcnn  hearsay. 

(d)  I  noticed  at  Shou-shan-pu  and  Liao-yang  that  troua  de 
laup  were  freely  used  as  olistacles  in  combination  with  wire 
entanglements  in  front  of  the  entrenchments.  These  were  some 
8  feet  deep,  with  pointed  stakes  fixed  at  the  bottom.  The  work 
had  been  very  neatly  executed,  obviously  by  Chinese  labour. 
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(88)  The  Defence  Works  of  the  Second  Japanese 
Army  North  of  Tieh-ling. 


Report  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army,  Calcutta, 
6tli  January  1906. 


Photographs. 

(1)  Low  command  -  -  -  \ 

(J)  General  view   -  -  -        - 

(8)  TraverseB      .... 
(4)  Communication  under  cover 
(6)  Da  da         -  - 

(6)  Overhead  cover  -  .        - 

(7)  A  small  redoubt 

(8)  Machine  gun  emplacement 

(9)  Da  da  .  . 

(10)  Observation  poets         -  -        - 

(11)  Do.  da       - 

(12)  Interior  of  machine  gun  emplacement 

(13)  Head-cover       -  -  -        - 

(14)  Infantry  firing  from  cover     - 

(16)  Do.  da  -        -  / 


bound  in  text 


It  was  not  until  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed  that 
the  attach^  of  the  Second  Army  were  permitted  to  inspect  the 
line  of  defence  constructed  bv  that  Army  or  even  to  gain  any 
exact  information  regarding  the  line  taken  up  or  the  character 
of  the  worka 

So  &ur  as  the  Second  Army  was  concerned,  the  line  taken 
up  extended  from  a  point  5  miles  north  of  the  township  of 
Chang-tu  Fu,  due  west  for  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  was  held 
by  three  divisions,  the  5th,  3rd  and  4th,  in  order  from  east  to 
west  Of  these  the  works  of  the  3rd  Division  were  the  only  ones 
which  were  visited. 

Up  as  far  north  as  Mukden  the  railway  line  skirts  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  the  country  side  to  the  west  is  one 
vast  plain.  At  lleh-lingy  however,  the  vaUey  of  the  Liao  narrows 
to  a  gorge  and  then  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  while  the 
railway  line  continues  its  course  due  north.  'At  Eai-yttan 
station  undulating  country  is  reached  and  everywhere  north  of 
this  is  a  suooesrion  of  spurs  and  valleys  trending  from  east  to 
west  with  underfeatures  to  the  nortti  and  south.    It  was  along 
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one  of  these  spurs  that  the  Japanese  took  up  their  line  of  defence, 
but  the  works  constructed  did  not  follow  the  spur  in  its  entirety ; 
the  line  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  drawn  arbitrarily 
from  point  to  point,  the  fact  being  that  the  country  was  one  of 
those  tempting  ones  full  of  gentle  undulations  where,  if  too  much 
initiative  had  been  left  to  individuals,  there  would  have  been  a 
temptation  to  go  on  and  on,  disceurding  positions  in  rear  and 
taking  up  points  in  advance  until  cohesion  between  the  different 
defence  works  would  have  been  lost. 

For  once  in  these  gently  sloping  hills,  the  large  villages  which 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  plains  of  the  Liao 
disappear,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  small  hamlets  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  houses  each.  It  was  only  here  and  there  that 
these  hamlets  came  into  the  line  of  defence  and  could  be  utilized, 
and  the  works  for  the  most  part  took  the  form  of  long  lines  of 
universal  pattern  trenches  with  the  flanks  thrown  back — almost 
too  long  to  be  called  redoubts — with  open  gorges  and  deep 
approaches  leading  into  them  from  cover  in  rear.  The  fronts  and 
flanks  of  all  these  works  were  strongly  protected  with  wire 
entanglements,  never  more  than  three  rows,  sometimes  less, 
fastened  to  stakes  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  so  strongly 
embedded  in  the  ground  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  shake 
them. 

These  entanglements  varied  from  25  to  50  yards  from  the 
trenches  which  they  were  protecting ;  and  in  some  cases  after 
an  interval  of  15  yards  a  row  of  abattis  was  to  be  found  beyond 
the  wire.  This  abattis  consisted  of  one  branch  only  and 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  conceal  the  wire  entanglement  rather 
than  to  offer  an  obstacle  in  itself  as  it  was  not  embedded  in  the 
ground  or  concealed  in  any  way. 

Poles  with  conspicuously  large  tin  discs  nailed  on  to  them 
were  placed  to  mark  the  distances  in  front  of  the  trenches; 
observation  platforms  were  arranged  among  the  upper  branches 
of  all  suitable  trees ;  while  everywhere  along  the  roads  in  rear 
were  sign  posts  showing  where  each  road  and  cross  road  led  to, 
and  rough  maps  painted  on  boards  marked  the  positions  of  the 
nearest  villages  and  their  namea 

The  main  features  of  the  works  were : — 

(1)  Their  low  command,  which  is  best  shown  by  photograph 
No.  1,  which  was  taken  at  a  distance  of  25  yards :  the  figure 
shown  in  it  was  standing  on  the  exact  crest  of  the  parapet  It 
will  be  noticed  that  oidy  the  tops  of  the  main  traverses  are 
visible,  that  the  crops  were  left  standing  behind  the  works,  and 
that  grass  was  growing  on  the  tops  of  the  traverses  themselves. 

(2)  The  large  number  of  traversea    See  photograph  No.  2. 
The  main  traverses  were  never  more  than  15  yards  apart, 

and  in  many  cases  considerably  less,  while  smaller  intermediate 
traverses  were  often  so  dose  together  as  only  to  give  room  for 
three  and  sometimes  only  two  men  between  them. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  main  traverses  were : — 
Length  •  -  -  -    9    feet 

Thickness         -  -  -        -     6J     „ 

Height  above  crest  of  parapet  -  13  inches. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  traverses  were  constructed  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  men  to  stand  between  them  and  the  parapet. 
The  works  were  not,  so  far  as  one  could  soe  (the  kaoliang  was 
then  at  its  highest),  open  to  enfilade  fire  from  any  direction,  but 
the  undulating  nature  of  the  country  rendered  this  provision  a 
wise  precaution. 

Photograph  No.  3  shows  up  the  position  of  the  wire  entangle- 
ments with  reference  to  the  trench,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the 
traverses  to  each  other.  The  entrance  to  a  machine  gun  position 
can  be  seen  on  the  extreme  left. 

(3)  The  third  important  feature  was  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  spent  in  making  free  communications  imder  cover  in  rear 
of  the  parapets.  This  can  be  seen  from  photographs  Nos.  4 
and  5.    The  ditches  shown  were  5  feet  deep  and  as  many  broad. 

Photograph  6  is  a  nearer  view  of  the  overhead  cover  shown 
in  photo^ph  4.  This  was  only  provided  in  a  very  few 
instances ;  for  the  most  part  there  was  neither  head-cover  nor 
overhead  cover  of  any  sort  provided. 

One  small  redoubt  was  constructed  entirely  as  shown  in 
photograph  7.  The  work  was  intended  to  be  used  for  a  man  to 
fire  over  standing,  and  the  inside  space  below  the  logs  gave 
sufficient  room  for  him  to  sit  down  under  perfect  cover. 

Photographs  8  and  9  are  the  exterior  flind  interior  views  of  a 
machine  gun  position :  the  dark  shadow  in  No.  8  shows  where 
the  superior  slope  of  the  works  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  clear 
the  front  for  a  second  gun. 

Photographs  10  and  11  show  the  commanding  officers'  obser- 
vation posts  m  the  centres  of  their  respective  works. 

Photograph  12  is  the  interior  of  a  machine  gun  position. 
Standing  crops  in  front  almost  conceal  the  embrasure. 

Photograph  13  is  a  sample  of  the  head-cover — the  only  one 
I  saw.    The  bags  are  ordinary  ration  ones. 

Photographs  Nos.  14  and  15  are  very  important  ones.  The 
first  shows  Japanese  infimtry  firing  from  a  trench,  and  the 
second — taken  from  a  few  paces  in  front — ^how  little  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  enemy. 

Every  Japanese  trench  has  a  niche  cut  out  of  the  crest  of 
the  parapet,  as  shown  in  section  of  a  trench  on  the  next  page. 
This  niche  is  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  free  play  for  his  rigfU 
hand  and  forearm.  EQs  left  hand,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
parapet,  holds  the  butt  of  the  rifle  at  the  toe  and  presses  it 
into  the  shoulder.  The  rifle  itself  rests  on  the  crest  of  the 
parapet,  and  he  can  get  a  steady  aim  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  a  minimum  amount  of  exposure  to  the  enemy. 
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The  whole  of  the  works  were  a  marvel  of  neatness  Jii  their 
eonstractioD,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  were  done 
entirely  by  infantry  soldiers.  The  commandant  of  each  divisional 
engineer  battalion  merely  directed  that  a  certain  type  of  work 


l^j^^' 


mmm^^ 


should  be  made  on  certain  ground,  and  then  left  it  to  be  carried 
out  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  infantry  regimental 
and  battalion  commanders. 
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Japanese   Fieldworks. 
Communication  trench  and  overhead  cover. 
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(89)  BuBsian  and  Japanese  Field.  Defences. 


Repobt  by  Ideni-Colonel  £.  Aoab,  Royal  Engineers, 
January  1906.* 


Plate. 
Rofisian  def endve  position  near  Tieh-Iing  -        -        -    Map  88. 


The  recent  campaign  in  Manchuria  has  been  specially 
remarkable  for  the  abnormally  long  intervals,  according  to 
modem  ideas,  which  have  elapsed  between  the  important 
pitched  battles.  The  climate  and  nature  of  the  country  were 
such  that  during  certain  portions  of  the  year,  extending  over 
considerable  periods  of  time,  active  operations  on  a  large  scale  were 
quite  out  of  the  question.  During  this  enforced  cessation  of 
hostilities  ample  opportunities  occurred  for  both  sides  to  very 
greatly  increase  the  strength  of  their  respective  positions  by 
means  of  field  defences.  As  a  general  rule  tiie  soil«  except  during 
the  hard  frosts  of  winter^  when  nothing  could  be  done  with  it, 
was  easily  worked,  and  stood  well  of  itself  without  revetting; 
while  the  Chinese  villages,  with  the.  mud  walls  surrounding 
them,  and  with  the  numerous  mud  walls  in  their  interiors, 
readily  lent  themselves  to  preparation  as  strong  defensive  posts. 

An  extensive  use  of  field  works,  combined  with  a  strong 
national  tendency  to  act  on  the  defensivCj^  have  always  been 
marked  characteristics  of  Russian  troops. 

♦  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

I  much  regret  that  the  very  day  upon  which  the  foreign 
military  attaches  were  permitted  to  start  on  a  visit  to  the 
Japanese  first  line  of  defence,  I  had  to  leave  the  front  for  Japan 
in  accordance  with  my  orders,  and  my  information  as  to  this 
excellent  line  of  defences  is  thereEore  only  second-hand ;  the 
accompanying  photographs,  too,  of  this  line  were  not  taken  by 
myself,  but  were  taken  by  otiier  attach^  at  my  request. 

Japomese  Defenrive  Line  at  the  end  of  the  War. 

The  line  of  defence  taken  up  for  the  Second  Army,  under 
ins  ructions  from  the  General  StatT,  was  not  defined  by  any 
marked  natural  feature.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  a 
fairly  well-defined  natural  ridge,  but  this  could  not  be  utilized, 
as  it  ran  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  line  of  defence,  which  had 

*  A  number  of  photewrapht  mm  submitted  with  this  report,  but  as 
the  field  defences  shown  md  not  materially  differ  from  those  illostrated  in 
the  preeeding  report^  th^  have  not  been  reprodnoed. 
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to   be  taken   up   in    such   a   manner  as   to  conform  to   the 
requirements  of  the  Annies  on  either  flank. 

The  country  was  undulating,  but  fell  gradually  to  the  front 
for  a  little  over  a  mile,  and  then  rose  gradually  again  to  a 
distance  of  some  three  miles  from  the  Japanese  defensive  line. 
The  works  were  more  or  less  continuous,  especially  those  con- 
structed by  the  3rd  Division,  which  had  had  throughout  the 
campaign  more  experience  in  entrenching  than  any  other 
divisious  composing  the  Second  Army,  and  whose  works  were 
therefore  perhaps  the  most  carefully  executed.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  large  gaps  were  left  sufficient  for  the  passage  for 
counter-attacks  of  regiments  or  even  of  brigades.  All  important 
points  were  occupied  by  closed  works,  the  most  noticeable  feature 
about  which  was  their  unosnally  large  size.  Whereas  such 
works  had  hitherto  been  constructed  for  only  a  company,  these 
were  made  to  be  held  by  three  companies  of  two  hundred  men 
each,  with  probably  the  fourth  company  of  the  battalion  in 
reserve.  The  forts  were  some  2,000  yards  apart,  and  were 
intended  for  defence  by  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  only,  and 
contained  no  gun&  Positions  for  the  latter  had  been  prepared 
some  distance  in  rear,  in  the  intervals  between  the  forts, 
flanking  the  latter^  and  bringing  a  cross-fire  to  bear  on  the 
ground  in  front. 

Such  villages  and  hamlets  as  could  be  utilized  in  the  general 
scheme  were  put  into  a  state  of  defence — walls  loopholed, 
communications  made,  &c,  &c.,  while  between  these  and  the 
gun  positions  and  forts  stretches  of  trench  and  parapet  of  varied 
lengths  were  erected,  with  obstacles  (barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  abattis),  under  dose  infantry  fire,  at  about  60  yards,  in 
front  of  all  defencea 

In  one-  case,  where  the  ground  was  favourable,  a  small 
stream  had  been  dammed  up  and  formed  into  an  inundation. 
In  another,  an  old  Chinese  wall  had  been  utilized  in  the 
defensive  line.  In  fact  the  whole  terrain  had  been  made  use  of 
to  the  fpreAtfist  possible  advantage.  Along  practically  the  entire 
front  of  this  position  was  a  glacis-like  slope,  extending  for  at 
least  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  yards,  while  beyond  this 
acain  the  ground  was  well  exposed  to  artillery  fire.  In  parts 
oi  the  line  the  kaoliang  had  been  half  broken  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  and  bent  down,  thus  making  a  most  formidable 
additional  obstacle  in  front  of  the  artificial  obstacles  already 
prepared  in  advance  of  the  worka  A  few  of  the  front  rows  of 
the  haoHang,  which  is  some  ten  feet  high,  were  left  standing  in 
order  to  conceal  the  works  from  view. 

Every  effort  had  evidently  been  mad^  to  provide  concealment 
from  view,  the  works  themselves,  whether  fire-trenches  or 
redoubts,  having  a  low  command  of  only  18  inches,  combined 
with  a  suitable  background,  which  would  prevent  heads  from 
showing  up  against  the  sky-line,  this  background  being  fre» 
quently  made  up  to  the  hei^t  required  to  fulfil  this- obje<st»    In 
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many  places,  both  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  redoubts,  over- 
head splinterproof  cover  against  shrapnel  fire  was  provided  on 
the  parapet  itself,  the  men  firing  through  a  horizontal  aperture 
some  eight  inches  in  depth.  No  doubt,  in  the  event  of  the  back- 
ground being  bad,  and  heads  showing  up  through  the  horizontal 
slit,  strips  of  canvas  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  suspended 
from  the  rear  of  the  overhead  cover,  as  was  done,  I  believe, 
towards  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Arthur.  An  elbow-rost  is 
an  invariable  feature  of  all  Japanese  fire-trenches ;  these  trencheiB 
gave  very  good  concealment  from  view  and  very  good  cover  to 
the  men  occupying  them. 

Another  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  defensive  line  was 
the  very  large  amount  of  traversing  provided.  In  some  places, 
it  is  true,  there  was  room  for  from  eight  to  ten  rifles  between 
traversies,but  as  a  rule  there  was  not  space  for  more  than  two  or 
three.  A  fairly  common  type  was  to  have  two  larger  traverses 
with  two  splinterproof  toaverses  in  between,  leaving  room  for 
two  rifles  in  each  of  the  intervening  spaces.  Occasionally  the 
traverses  were  alternately  attached  to  and  detached  from  the 
parapet. 

Blinded  cover  was  everywhere  very  freely  provided,  both  in 
the  interior  of  the  redoubts  and  for  the  intervening  trenches. 

The  redoubts  themselves  were  closed  works,  in  the  form  of 
blunted  lunettes,  with  angles  of  about  120  degrees  at  the 
shoulders. 

The  front  faces  were  about  100  yards  long,  the  flanks 
50  yards,  and  the  work  was  closed  with  a  straight  gorge  some 
150  yards  in  length.  The  ditches  were  about  10  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  and  from  7  to  8  feet  deep,  and  were  flanked  by  a 
double  caponier  at  one  shoulder  and  by  a  single  one  at  the 
other.  The  machine  guns  were  placed  in  these  caponiers,  but 
could  also  be  utilized  for  the  general  defence  of  the  work. 
High  barbed  wire  entanglements,  well  concealed  from  view, 
were  placed  about  sixly  yards  in  front  of  the  firing  parapeta 

In  the  centre  of  the  work  was  a  blinded  conning-tower,  to 
be  used  as  a  post  of  observation  by  the  commanding  officer. 

The  whole  of  the  work  on  this  defence  line  had  been  most 
neatly  and  carefally  executed.  Among  the  foreign  military 
attach^  present  with  the  Second  Japanese  Army  it  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  had  the  war  continued,  and  had  the 
Russians  ventured  to  attack  this  defensive  line,  they  would 
certainly  have  met  with  a  most  signal  reverse.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  possible  doubt  that  they  would  never  have  been  so 
rash  as  to  do  so. 

Ruma/n  Defensive  Worke. 

Acting  generally  on  the  defensive,  the  Russiims  have  always 
realized  to  the  full  the  value  of  field  defences,  and  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  c&mpaign  their  works  were  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  Ji^wnese.    As  a  rule,  their  redoubts 
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were  well  placed,  and  the  pOHitiotis  of  the  fire-trenche?*  care- 
fully and  judicionalj  selected  and,  generally  speaking,  very 
diffieulfc  to  locate,  more  especially  as  tbe  war  progressed.  As  a 
role,  the  lioes  of  trenchee  were  very  much  multiplied,  there 
being  ^veral  rows  one  behind  the  other,  with  numerous  con- 
necting trenches  and  approaches  to  the  front  line.  Unl^s 
several  tiers  of  fire  are  obtained  thereby  the  principle  does  not 
seem  a  good  one,  as  ther@  would  appear  to  be  a  likelihood,  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  other  lines  behind  to  fall  hack 
upon,  of  a  less  obstinate  defence  oE  the  first  line, 

A  good  instance  of  this  multiplication  of  lines  of  fire- 
tranches  will  be  found  in  the  Russian  defensive  position  on  the 
heights  to  the  east  of  Tieh-li^,  which  was  fortified  but  never 
held.  A  complete  ptim  has  been,  so  I  was  informed,  already 
forwarF!t>d  of  this  defeEimve  poaition  by  Lieut -General  Sir  C*  J. 
Biimett^  K^GLB.* 

The  wovks  were  very  extensive,  and  as  most  of  tiiem  had 
to  be  made  in  very  hard  and  rodky  soil  the  amonnt  6t  labomr 
involved,  whidi  was  earned  out  by  Chinese  coolies,  mmt  have 
been  very  great  indeed. 

The  upper  summit  of  each  prominent  spur  was  occupied 
by  a  closed  work,  provided  with  ample  blinded  cover  in  the 
interior  and  with  weJl-covered  deep  approaches  from  the  rear, 
leading  up  to  the  continuous  line  of  fire-trenches  which  followed 
the  opp^miost  form-Hne  of  the  hills,  but  generally  some  fifty 
yards  (rarely  as  little  as  twenty  yards)  below  the  aetu^  crest 
line.  ThiS)  I  noticed,  was  the  usual  position  selected  by  the 
Russiiin.^  for  their  fire-trenches  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  the 
men's  heads  did  not  then  show  up  against  the  sky-line. 

Between  the  redoubts,  and  following  the  intervening  contour 
line,  was  an  almost  continuous  trench,  while  below  the  redoubts 
were  two  other  tiers  of  fire-trenches,  the  one  following  the 
topmost  contour  of  the  spur  and  the  other  the  contour  at  the 
first  change  of  slope  below.  Each  of  these  was  connected,  by 
numerous  covered  approaches,  with  the  trenches  and  redoubts 
above  and  to  the  rear.  All  the  guns  were  apparently  intended 
to  be  placed  in  batteries  situated  in  the  uppermost  line  of 
trenches,  where  there  were  emplacements  for  some  thirty  guos 
and  two  howitzers. 

The  works  were  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  ground  and  the  earth 
scattered  both  to  front  and  rear,  while  the  glacis  of  the  redoubts 
was  cut  away  so  as  to  conceal  the  obstacles  placed  in  them. 
The  works  must  have  been  most  diflEicuIt  of  detection  from  the 
enemy's  side,  even  at  a  very  short  distance. 

Where  favourable  natural  features  existed,  such  as  low-lying 
knolls,  &C.,  the  Russians,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  would  make 
use  of  them  for  excavating  redoubts  out  of  them.  These 
redoubts,  of  course,  had  little  or  no  command,  but  they  were 
most  admirably  concealed  from  view. 

•  89B  Map  88. 
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At  C3iAiic^-tu  Fo,  the  nortlMmmort  town  of  importanoe  occu- 
pied by  the  Second  Japanese  Annj,  I  foond  piedaely  the  same 
system  of  ssTSfal  linesof  defenee,  one  behind  the  other,  in  Togne 
in  the  Rnssian  lines  of  defence  there ;  bat  whereas  at  Tich*hng 
there  were  several  tiers  of  fire,  at  Chang-ta  Fa  only  one  oould 
be  osed  at  a  time,  the  groond  being  qaite  flat 


The  Bossian  defences  were  not  always  unifcnrm  in  character. 
Aroand  M okden,  for  instance,  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  defences^  Wherever  the  works  were  of 
great  tactical  importance,  there  the  best  enraieers  had  been 
employed.  Thos  the  w<»rks  in  the  front  line  were  of  the 
most  modem  design  and  were  exceedingly  well  made.  They 
had  been  exeeated  at  a  later  date  than  the  works  in  the  second 
line.  They  were  pardeularly  well  concealed  from  view,  were 
well  enfiladed,  had  a  good  cross-fire  over  the  intervening  gronnd, 
which  was  also  swept  by  fire  from  occasional  fire-trenches  in  the 
interval  (specially  disposed  so  as  to  take  fall  advantage  of  the 
contours  of  the  groand),  as  weU  as  from  short  wing  fire-trenches 
of  the  works  themselves. 

In  the  second  line,  however,  which  was  considerably  farther 
to  the  rear,  the  defences  were  of  a  very  ordinary  character  and 
of  antiquated  design.  Here  the  works  were  all  laid  oat  more  or 
less  r^ralariy,  without  taking  advantam  of  the  nature  of  the 
pround,  and  with  the  connecting  tren<mes  laid  out  in  straight 
fines. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  later  Russian  defences 
was  undoubtedly  concealmenU  Every  care  was  taken  to  have 
as  little  showing  above  ground  as  possible,  and,  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  showing  up  the  position  of  the  works,  the 
excavated  earth  was  not  used  in  any  way  as  a  parapet,  bat  was 
scattered  over  the  ground,  if  possible  to  the  rear.  When 
obstacles  were  used  they  were  placed  below  ground  level  and 
kept  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  Bather  than  let  them  show 
above  ground  they  would  omit  them  altogether.  As  already 
explained,  where  the  ground  was  fisivourable,  works  were  simply 
excavated  and  given  no  command.  Very  particular  care  was 
devoted  to  the  concealment  of  the  machine  gun  emplacements, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  if  their  position  were  once  located  they 
were  liable  to  be  quickly  put  out  of  action  by  artillery  fire. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  having  so  Uttle  showing  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  followed,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  amount  of  cover,  it  became  obligatory  to  dig  deeper. 
Whether  such  a  vast  amount  of  labour  as  this  entailed  would  be 
possible  in  a  European  campaign,  and  whether  suflBdenttiroe  for 
its  execution  would  be  avaUaUe,  is  very  much  open  to  question ; 
but,  given  the  necessary  amount  of  tune  at  disposal,  it  would 
as  a  rule  undoubtedly  be  fully  justified  by  the  result.  In  the 
campaign  in  Manchuria  there  was  nearly  always  ample  time  for 
dig^ng  as  deep  as  desired. 
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lu  plac*  of  making  loopholes  a  commoD  practice  witb  the 
Ba^tfms  was  to  make  a  small  hoUowmg  out  of  the  interior  creet 
aod  superior  slope  from  the  apot  at  which  the  niaB  fired,  the 
hollow  falling  away  to  nothing  a  couple  of  feet  la  front  of  the 
creflt,  thus  giving  the  top  of  the  parapet  a  corrugated  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  excelleuee  of  their  defences  the  Russian  troops, 
while  actually  holding  them,  apparently  lost  comparatively  few 
men  either  by  infantry  or  artillery  fire.  A  very  good  instance  of 
this  is  offered  by  the  redoubt  at  Sha*to'tzu  on  the  south-west 
front  of  the  Mukden  defences,  juet  north  of  the  Hun  Ho,  This 
work  waa  attacked  over  and  over  again  by  the  Jajmne^e 
6th  Division  on  the  9th  March  1905,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
tosses  the  progress  of  the  attack  was  very  slow.  Finally  the 
attacking  troops  aucceeded  in  getting  up  to  within  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  the  redoubt,  but  once  there  could 
adv^ance  no  further.  At  this  point  alone,  owing  to  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  defence,  the  dead  lay  side  by  aide  more  than  one  man 
to  the  yard  (according  to  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  foreign 
military  attach^,  who  visiteJ  the  site  ihe  following  morning), 
while  the  wonnded  were  obliged  to  lie  beside  the  dead  till  the 
following  morning,  when  the  general  retreat  of  the  Russians 
caused  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  redoubt 

During  the  9th  March  the  Japanese  5th  Division  lost  some 
3,000  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  the  great  majority  fell  in 
the  attack  on  this  fort  at  Sha-to-tzu.  Inside  the  rtidoubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  only  found  some  15  Russian  dead,  while 
about  50  rifles  were  collected. 

No  doubt  the  above  did  not  represent  the  total  of  the  losses 
of  the  Russians  holding  the  work,  but  in  any  case  the  difft^renee 
between  the  losses  of  attackers  and  defenders  most  have  been 
very  great. 

So  well  had  the  works  along  the  whole  of  the  first  line  of 
defence  on  the  west  front  of  ,  Mukden  been  concealed  that  the 
Japanese  troops  in  several  instances  got  up  to  within  some 
three  hundred  yards  of  them  before  they  were  aUe  to  locate  thena 
exiK^tly. 

/mproviaed  Cover  on  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Passing  now  from  the  more  permanent  field  defences  which 
it  was  fonnd  possible  to  construct  in  advance,  it  wiQ  be  of 
interest  to  see  what  amount  of  hastily  improvised  ooy^er  could 
be  obtained  by  troops  on  the  actual  field*  of  battle  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  and  albo  during  the  progre^  of  an  attack. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  one  tool — either  a  shovel, 
pickaxe,  or  catting  implement— was  carried  by  50  per  cent, 
of  the  infantry.  By  the  experience  gained  during  the  war, 
however,  it  was  f oimd  necessary  to  increase  this  proportion,  and 
towards  the  end  of  ihe  campaign  two  out  of  eveiy  three  infantry 
soldiers,  or  66  per  ceidt,  carried  either  an  entrenching  or  a 
cutting  tool 
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The  light  shovels  and  pickaxes/ together  with  the  hand-axes 
and  saws,  constitute  the  light  entrenching  tools  and  are  carried 
on  the  men,  the  remainder  being  the  heavy  entrenching  tools, 
which  are  carried  with  the  light  baggage  of  the  battalion. 

The  infantry  entreoching  tools  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Germany.  The  shovel  i^  50  cm.  (about  19}  ins.) 
length.  It  has  no  T-head  to  the  handle,  but  has  a  small  knob 
and  weighs  a  little  over  2  lbs.,  which  is  also  the  weight  of  the 
small  pickaxe.  Some  of  the  men  also  carried  a  small  case 
containing  tracing  cord  or  nails  or  a  box-tape. 

The  Russian  entrenching  tools  differ  principally  from  the 
Japanese  ones  in  having  no  knob  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  So 
many  of  these  were  captured  by  the  Japanese  that  they  never 
i-an  short  of  entrenching  tools,  and  the  Russian  ones  were  very 
largely  in  use  at  the  latter  end  of  the  war. 

Acting  almost  always  on  the  offensive,  the  Japanese  came 
to  most  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  these  tools,  for  the 
employment  of  which  the  soil  of  li  great  part  of  Southern 
Manchuria  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  There  are,  in  the  plains^ 
no  stones  whatever  and  the  clayey  soil  is  easily  worked,  and  in 
the  dry  weatlier,  lasting  most  of  the  year,  it  stands  well  without 
revetting. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  crops  were  doWn^  the  ground  over  which 
the  attacks  had  perforce  to  be  made  was  as  bare  as  the  barest 
South  African  veld,  and  even  the  very  smallest  particle  of  cover 
was  invaluable.  Contrary  to  the  experiences  of  the  South 
African  war,  where,  owing  to  the  excellent  shooting  of  the  Boers, 
especially  at  the  longer  rangeu  (which  shooting,  amounting  to 
markmanship,  should  in  my  humble  opinion  be  looked  upon  as 
wholly  exceptional  and  not  taken  as  a  guide  in  future  campaigns), 
very  heavy  losses  were  experienced  at  even  the  very  longei^ 
effective  ranges,  there  were,  in  the  c&mpaign  in  Manchuria;^ 
generally  speaking,  very  few  losses  indeed  at  the  more-  distant 
effective,  ranges,  and  comparatively  few  at  even  close  effective 
ranges.  The  losses  were  also  minimized  by  the  wounded  being 
ordered,  whenever  capable  of  doing  so,  to  run  back  from  the 
firing-line,  during  its  adv«ince,  to  the  nearest  first-aid  dressing 
station.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  the 
losses  at  the  longer  rang^  in  Manchuria  as  a  guide  to  probable 
losses  at  similar  ranges  in  a  European  war,  for  it  would  seem  to 
be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  shooting  of 
the  Russian  soldier  is  not  up  to  the  average  standard  of  the 
marksmanship  in  the  principal  armies  of  the  Continent  I  have 
no  data  to  go  upon  beyond  the  fact  that  very  few  Japanese 
dead  were  ever  observed  at  distances  much  beyond  700  yards 
from  the  Russian  positions.  At  the  shorter  decisive  ranges, 
however,  being,  as  he  nearly  always  is,  behind  very  good  cover, 
it  is  probable  that  the  shooting  of  the  Russian  soldier  would 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  European  standard. 

Still,  at  even  medium  and  closer  eflbctive  ranees,  certain 
losses  were  necessarily  incunred,  4Uid-it  was  to  av<tfd  these  that 
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OQ  very  many  occadions  advantage  had  to  be  taken  of  the  cover 
of  darknefls  to  get  up  to  the  closest  possible  range. 

It  was,  however,  whea  the  r^ttack  had  worked  up  to  elose 
decisive  ranges  that  the  enonnoufi  losses  were  incurred.  To 
diminish  these  as  far  a^  possible  the  men  had  at  once  to  throw 
up  whatever  cover  they  could  get*  Whenever  possible  under 
the  circumstances  each  man  was  furnished  with  two  sandbags, 
which  he  filled  or  partially  filled  with  whatever  earth  he  was 
able  to  dig  up,  and  used  for  making  a  loophole.  For  some  five 
months  in  the  year  the  ground  is  frozen  so  hard  that  even  with 
the  generally  ea'iily- worked  soil  it  is  impossible  to  do  much 
digging.  Even  in  the  severest  winter,  however,  there  is  a  top 
layer  of  earth  some  four  inches  thick  which  can  always  be 
scraped  up,  so  that  with  this  soil  it  was  always  found  possible  to 
fill  or  nearly  fill  the  sandbags.  Where  a  mall  ravines  or  water- 
courses are  at  hand,  it  m  found  that  the  soil  there  too  k  always 
mure  easy  to  obtain  than  it  is  on  the  level  No  special  sandbags 
were  prepared  in  advance,  but  the  ordinary  "  gun oy- bags  "  of 
the  country  were  miide  use  of. 

Handbags  were  found  very  useful  in  making  small  look-out 
places  on  the  tops  of  houses;  these  were  sometimes  used  as 
artillery  signalling  stations  in  the  infantry  firing  line. 

In  the  village  fighting  the  mud  walls  which  surround  every 
Chinese  village,  and  which  are  usually  about  a  foot  thick,  were 
fuuod  to  very  readily  lend  themselves  to  purposes  of  deft^nce,  and 
wei^  made  use  of  to  the  fullest  extent  by  both  sides.  These 
walls  were  not  bullet-proof  in  Bummer,  but  became  so  in  winter 
as  noon  as  hard  frost  had  set  in.  In  addition  to  the  outside 
wall  which  surrounds  every  Manchurian  village,  every  house  has 
its  own  walled  garden,  and  is  itself  also  made  of  either  brick  or 
mud,  and  each  and  all  of  these  are  capable  of  affording  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  protection.  Each  side,  therefore,  did  its 
utmost  to  forestall  the  enemy  in  the  occupation  of  such  villages, 
and  some  of  the  most  severe  fighting  in  the  war  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  struggle  for  their  posseesioni  Whenever 
the  Japanese  succeeded  iu  wresting  such  villages  from  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  the  great  value  Uiey  placed  upon  such  strong 
defensive  points  d'appv/i  was  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  way 
in  which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  put  them  in  a  state  of 
defence  capable  of  withstanding  any  possible  counter-attacks. 
Bough  holes  were  cut  through  the  walls  for  cover  kneeling  and 
standing,  and  sometimes  for  firing  lying  down  as  welL 

The  effect  of  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  villages  with  high- 
explosives  and  common  shell  was  very  great,  but  shrapnel  tire, 
owing  to  a  large  amount  of  cover  tumished  by  the  mud  walls, 
had  very  little  effect  in  the  village  fighting. 

Obataclea. 

The  most  usual  form  of  obstacle  consisted  in  abattis  and 
harbed  wire  entanglemente-— the  latter  sometimes  combined  with 
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deep  militaiy  pita  These  obstacles  wore  usually  from  sixty 
to  eighty  yards  in  front  of  the  fire-trenches.  Fougasses  were 
occasionally  used,  as  for  instance  at  Port  Arthur  when,  in  the 
night  attack  on  Sung-shu  Shan  Foi*t  on  the  night  of  the 
26th/27th  November  1904,  the  Russians  exploded  three  with 
very  disastrous  results  to  the  Japanese  attacking  force.  As  an 
instance  of  an  inundation,  that  referred  to  earlier  in  this  Report 
may  be  cited.*  Excellent  entanglements  were  made  by  half 
cutting  through  the  long  millet  stalks  (kaoliang)  about  10  feet 
high^  a  few  inches  above  ground,  and  bending  them  down. 

The  abattis  that  I  saw  was  about  9  feet  lon^,  with  a  single 
strand  of  barbed  wire  ran  through  the  smaller  branchea  The 
butt  ends  of  the  trees  were  staked  down  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Y-shaped  trench  about  one  metre  (3  feet  4  inches)  long  and 
1  foot  deep. 

The  high  wire  entanglement  was  of  the  usual  type,  the  posts 
planted  in  squares  of  6  feet  side,  with  a  height  of  3  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  three  rows  of  posts,  and  the  barbed 
wire  was  of  the  heaviest  type,  with  barbs  every  3  inches. 


Svm/mary. 

The  immense  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  construction  of 
field  defences  appears  to  have  impressed  itself  upon  both  sides 
more  and  more  strongly  as  the  war  progressed.  Tlus  can  be 
recognized  by  the  continuously  increasing  improvement  in  siting, 
in  design  and  in  execution,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection  had  been  arrived  at 

In  the  final  defensive  line  of  the  Second  Japanese  Army, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Chan^-tu  Fu,  and  extending  a  little  to 
the  east  and  a  considerable  distanc?  to  the  west  of  it,  the  most 
marked  feature  was  the  very  large  size  of  the  redoubts,  each 
of  which  was  designed  for  occupation  by  a  ganison  of  three 
companies. 

The  next  most  prominent  feature  was,  perhaps,  the  great 
quantity  of  traversing  and  of  blinded  cover  provided. 

In  other  respects  there  was  little  of  novelty,  unless  it  were 
the  strongly  manced  tendency  to  obtain  cover  by  excavation  rather 
than  by  a  raised  parapet  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  very 
great  importance  attadied  by  the  Japanese  to  the  concealment 
from  view  of  fire-trenches,  redoubts,  oDstacles,  &c,  &c.,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  in  this  campaign  there  was  almost  always 
ample  time  available  for  the  leisurely  erection  of  all  the  more 
important  field  worka 

In  my  humble  opinion,  hardly  sufficient  importance  has 
been  hitherto  attached  by  us  to  this  most  important  matter 
of  concealment,  invisibility  only  being  given  fifth  place  in  the 
essential  principles  in  the  design  of  a  fire-irench  laid  down  in 
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the  "  Ifannnl  of  Military  EngiDeering  (ProTisioiialX  1908,"  of 
which  however  a  new  edition  is  now,  I  understand,  in  the  press. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  same  work,  nnder  the  heading  "  Siting 
of  Trenches,"  it  is  stated  that  the  following  points  mast  be 
considered : — "  a  good  field  of  fire/'  ^  as  mneh  concealment  as 
possible  from  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,**  and  *'  gronnd  in  rear 
suitable  for  reserves."  My  contention  is  that  the  concealment 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be  concealment  from  all  view  of  the  enemy 
until  well  within  decisive  range  of  rifle  fire.  If  this  can  be 
arrived  at,  the  trenches  cannot  possibly  suflfer  anv  serious  damage 
from  hostile  artillery  fire,  since  they  cannot  be  located  until  the 
inf  antiy  attack  has  actually  been  launched  and  made  considerable 
progress,  when  the  trenches  would  come  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  so  doing  would  probably  hdp  more  than 
in  any  other  way  to  repel  his  attack.  Qiven  oi^y  a  limited  time 
for  the  throwing  up  of  fire-trenches,  cover  from  view  would 
appear  to  be  of  more  importance  thaoi  actual  cover  from  fire — 
in  other  words,  a  well-concealed  shelter-trench,  in  which  perhaps 
a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  spent  in  the  disguising  of  newly 
thrown-up  earth  (as  was  so  often  done  by  the  Japanese  with 
haclidmg  stalks^  rods,  straw,  &c),  or  in  spreading  it»  more 
especially  to  the  rear,  would  be  of  far  more  value  than  a  deeper 
trench  with  perhap  a  higher  parapet^  affording  better  cover  but 
more  exposed  to  view. 

With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  size  of  redoubts,  and 
the  great  impcwtanoe  attached  to  concealment  from  view,  one 
would  have  said  that  the  Japanese  had  simply  taken  the  above- 
quoted  Manual  of  Military  Eogineering  and  accepted  all  its 
principles  and  designs,  of  course  in  a  general  way,  en  bloc, 
merely  carrying  them  out  in  an  intelligent  manner  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  terrain  and- the  requirements  of  the  moment. 

In  the  execution  of  works  the  engineers  were  only  employed 
in  carrying  out  those  either  of  considerable  magnitude  or  else 
requiring  special  technical  skill,  such  as  redoubts,  abattis,  and 
wire  entanglements — placing  the  more  important  buildings  in  a 
state  of  defence,  construction  of  bridges  (pontoon  and  otherwise), 
formation  of  inundations,  construction  of  temporary  shelters 
and  winter  quarters,  &c.,  while  the  troops  made  their  own 
fire-trenches^  gun  pits  and  epaulments,  horse  shelters,  Szc,  and 
furnished  working  parties  for  the  construction  of  roads,  &a, 
under  engineer  supervision. 

The  war  has  shown  that  telephones  and  telegraphs  have  been 
utilized  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  previous  campaigns,  while 
it  has  undoubtedly  brought  into  marked  prominence  the  value 
of  field  defences  in  general  and  of  the  portable  intrenching  tools 
to  the  infantry  soldier. 
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(40)  Fort  Arthiir:  Japanese  Siege  Trenches. 


Report  by  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart,  Royal  Engineers. 
Port  Arthur,  2l8t  December  1904. 


PUjUb. 

Japanese  Siege  Trenches 

Japanese  Sap  Shield  -  -        -  ^In  text. 

Japanese  Siege  Approach 


:}' 


During  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese  sappers, 
being  preyed  for  time,  found  the  usual  methods  of  constructing 
approaches  by  sap  too  slow.  They  therefore  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with  forks,  rollers,  &c.,  and  sent  men  out  of  the 
trenches  to  build  a  parapet,  protected  only  by  such  cover  as 
they  could  carry,  either  in  the  form  of  a  steel  shield  or  of  a 
filled  sandbag.  By  this  method  they  would,  as  a  rule,  construct 
about  five  yards  of  parapet,  ander  cover  of  which  the  trench 
would  be  excavated  From  the  end  of  this  trench  a  fresh  start 
would  be  made. 

The  shields  were,  as  a  rule,  steel  plates,  roughly  3  feet  by 
2  feet,  with  a  leg  to  hold  them  upright.  These  were  placed  in  a 
.  row,  the  earth  from  the  trench  being  thrown  behind  them,  until 
sufficient  parapet  had  been  formed  to  admit  of  their  removaL 

In  rowy  soil,  the  parapet  had  to  be  built  of  ready  filled  sand- 
bags. This  method  involved  a  lot  of  exposure  of  the  men,  but 
was  found  the  only  way  of  making  progress  when  the  ground 
became  too  hard  to  dig  readily. 

All  new  work  was  done  at  night,  unless  in  dead  ground. 
Improvements  were  frequently  earned  out  by  daylight 

At  long  ranches,  say  over  500  yards,  work  could  be  carried 
on  without  difficulty,  the  searchlights  of  the  defence  not  giving 
any  trouble.  At  medium  ranges,  say  from  500  to  200  yarcb,  the 
work  became  dangerous,  but  up  to  the  shorter  distance  no  ^eat 
hindrance  occurred.  It  would  i^pear  that  the  searohlights 
could  be  largely  kept  from  interfering  by  the  artillery  of  the 
attack.  Even  up  to  100  yards  or  ttiereabouts,  the  besiegers 
could  count  on  building  15  yards  of  trench  in  one  night 
Under  100  yards  the  defenders  could  annoy  the  working  parties 
by  small  sorties,  throwing  hand-grenades,  bundles  of  rag  soaked 
in  <n1,  &a,  and  the  siege  works  could  be  illuminated  by  star- 
rockets.  The  distances  given  above  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  no 
two  cases  wero  alike,  the  diffioultien  varying  according  to  the 
ground  and  the  activity  of  tiie  local  defence. 
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Remarkably  littie  damage  was  done  to  the  trenches  by  the 
artiUery  of  the  defence.  Even  the  widest  of  parallek  offers  but 
a  poor  target  to  indirect  fire  witii  indiffinrent  obsenraiion,  whilst 
the  direct  firing  guns  of  the  fortress  were  placed  in  such  con- 
spicuoos  positioDS  that  their  fire  could  easily  be  kept  down  by 
the  artillery  of  tiie  attack.  The  most  annoyance  was  oaosed  by  the 
small  quick-firers  and  machine  gana.  The  defence  had  numerous 
small  87-mm.  (1  *  2-inch)  Hotchkiss  guns,  with  very  short  barrels. 
These  little  weapons  appeared  to  fire  the  same  sized  shell  as 
the  South  African  pom-pom  and,  with  a  four  or  five-barrelled 
Nordenfeldt  firing  steel  shot^  formed  a  most  effective  means  of 
worrying  a  sap-head,  no  portable  shidd  being  capable  of  witii- 
standirig  them,  Poth  these  weapons  can  be  mounted  without 
difficulty  in  an  infantry  trench,  can  be  easily  moved,  and  will 
fire  through  a  loophole  differing  little  firom  that  for  an  ordinary 
rifia  The  stream  of  bullets  from  a  Maxim,  though  alarming,  is 
not  very  dangerous  to  men  behind  shields. 

To  resist  diese  small  shells,  the  sandbag  parapets  were  made 
4  feet  tiliick.  Large  numbers  of  empty  grain  sacks  were  brought 
from  the  Ohinese  coast  ports,  which  sacks,  when  laid  flat^ 
measured  8  feetby  2  feet  These  wero  cutinhalf  andrestitdied 
by  infimtry  working  parties  under  engineer  supervision,  each 
sack  Uius  forming  two  sandbags  2  feet  by  18  inches  each.  Two 
of  these  sandbags,  laid  end  to  end,  gave  the  4  feet  of  thickness 
to  the  parapet,  and  this  fact  may  have  determined  its  dimensions, 
apart  nom  the  resistance  of  the  sandbags  to  fire. 

The  ground  was  generally  favourable  to  sap  work,  standing 
well  without  revetment,  but  in  places  was  very  rocky. 

The  work  in  the  sap-heads  was  carried  out  by  engineers  or, 
when  sappers  ran  short,  by  infantry  under  engineer  supervision, 
whilst  the  infantry  trench  guards  in  the  neighbourhood,  using 
machine  guns  when  available,  endeavoured  to  keep  down  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  loopholes.  No  information  is  available  as  to 
strengths  of  working  parties,  reliefs,  &c. 

lAtrines  were  very  freely  provided,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
small  wing  trench,  in  which  holes  were  dog.  They  were  occa- 
sionally emptied  by  Chinese  oooliea  Refuse  from  cook-houses 
was  merely  thrown  out  of  the  trenches,  and  allowed  to  freeze  or 
rot  according  to  the  weather.  Men  wero  not  always  scrupulous 
about  using  the  latrinea 

Owing  to  the  numerous  sharp  turns  in  the  tronches,  it  was 
impossible  to  use  stretchers,  and  wounded  men  had  to  be  carried 
"  pick-a-back  "  until  sufficient  space  was  found  ;  but,  with  large 
nullahs  on  all  sides,  dressing  stations  could  be  safely  placed 
quite  close  to  the  front,  and  thero  was  generally  room  for 
strotchers  in  these  nullahs. 

Some  typical  sections  of  Japanese  siege  tronches  aro  shown 
in  the  attached  drawings.*  The  standard  patterns  aro  taken 
from  Japanese  sources,  the  others  aro  from  personal  observation. 

•  See  page  646. 
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They  show  an  average  section,  extreme  types  being  sometimes 
met  with.  For  instance,  on  203-Metre  Hill  itself,  where  the 
ground  was  solid  rock,  the  approaches  hastily  thrown  up  during 
the  actual  fighting  consisted  of  sandbag  breastworks.  There 
was  no  trench  at  all.  The  advanced  saps,  before  they  were 
widened,  were  sometimes  four  feet  deep,  and  so  narrow  that  two 
men  could  with  difficulty  pass  each  other. 

The  trenches  below  the  glacis  of  Erh-lung  Shan  were  very 
little  exposed,  and  approximate  to  the  standard  type.  An 
assault  was  delivered  from  the  parallel,  after  which  'the  ground 
on  which  it  lay  became  dead,  otherwise  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  deepened.    Filled  sacks,  at  intervals,  were  used  as  steps. 

The  approach  against  203- Metre  Hill  was  also  used  as  a 
parallel  from  which  to  fire.  The  men  were  expected  to  sit,  an 
arrangement  which  looks  awkward  on  paper,  but  is  excellent  in 
practice. 

The  advanced  parallel  against ''  Q  "  Battery  was  under  such 
a  concentrated  fire  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  blind  it.  The 
splinterproof  was  put  on  after,  or  as  the  trench  was  dug.  It 
was  not  mined,  though  mining  operations  were  started  from  it. 
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Japansm  Siege  Trmck^. 
Sections  — -. 


Diagr&m  iliowing  Fattens  of  Approach, 


Standard  Oommnnication. 


Standard  Parallel. 


^^^*^'^ 

4 —  s  — « 
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^^m 

I./.5- 

Erh-lnng  Shan.  Erh-lnng  Shan. 

Oommunication  below  Glacis,  Parallel  at  Foot  of  Glaois,  60  to  80  yardi 

from  Snemy. 
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7-8MkofBMrih 
at  inftemOs. 


Erh-lnng  Shan. 
PunJlel,  Greit  of  Glacis. 


J  for 

TiCnofiMted 
JUiWniui. 


Shielded 


Loopbolee 
•boat  tr  Miaare  at 
irregular  intenrals. 

203.Metre  Hill.  North  Fort  of  East  Ohi-knan 
Obliqne  Approach  across  Front,  on  Shan, 

opposite  Slope  of  Yallej,  about  Approach  round  Bight  Flank, 
250  jTvds  from  Enemj.  40  yards  from  Enemj. 


••  Q"  Battery. 
AdTiaced  Parallel,  90  yards  from  Enemy. 
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Japaneae  Sap-Shield. 
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•AllftCL  »  fITTKO     WITH 
ffHIM    9PIMDLE 


Side  Yiew. 


J*** 


o/>vmou 


o^-i^i^jl — ngj^ 


Winr  Plites  held  ont 
liy  Hooks,  or  will  fold 
dote  agmiast  Shftfti 
when  innde  Trenches. 


Pitta. 
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Japanese  Siege  Approach. 
Defilade  of  Exposed  Portion. 

1 
72 


Flan. 


Section  A  By  showing  how  »  Trench  mfty  be  coyered  without  tnms. 
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(41)  Port  Arthur :  Evolution  of  BusBian  Trenches. 


Bepout  by  Captain  Sir  A.  Bannerman,  Bart^  Boyal  Engineers, 
5th  March  1906. 


Plaie. 
Russian  Trenched :  Flan  and  Sections  bound  in  Text. 


Port  Arthnr  abounded  in  excellent  examples  of  the  evohition 
of  an  almost  impregnable  field-work  out  of  a  rimple  trench  and 
parapet.  The  mafpattems  may  be  taken  as  embodying  ell  that 
was  found  essential  under  the  stress  of  war. 

Turning  to  the  attached  drawings : — 

A  is  the  original  type,  or  parent  of  all  Russian  trenches.  It 
appeared  at  Nan'ShuL  In  those  portions  of  the  Port  Arthur 
defences  which  were  never  closely  pressed,  miles  of  pattern  A 
trench  remained  untouched,  Erequentiy  beaten  and  patted  so  as  to 
get  nice  rectilinear  sections.  Of  the  trenches  surrounding  the 
two  Pan-lung  Shan*  works,  taken  by  storm  in  August  1904,  those 
portions  remaining  intact  after  the  surrender  were  of  section  A. 

B  shows  a  trench  hastily  dug  to  defend  the  Feng-huang 
range  of  hills  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  fortress.  These 
lines  were  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  at  the  close  of  July. 

C  is  a  section  of  the  trench  surrounding  174-Metre  Hill,  an 
advanced  point  in  those  defences  of  which  203-Metro  Hill  formed 
the  keep.  The  trench  was  carried,  with  heavy  loss,  by  the  1st 
Division  on  the  20th  August. 

D  lay  between  Fort  Kuropatkin  and  the  village  of  Shui-shih- 
ying.     It  was  taken  on  the  mght  of  the  19th  September. 

E  was  really  a  communicating  trench,  round  the  flank  of  the 
work,  from  the  advanced  trench  of  "  P ''  Battery.  But  the 
arrangement  of  rifle  pits  shown  in  the  drawing  enabled  an 
oblique  fire  to  be  got  from  it,  whilst  protecting  the  firing  line 
from  fianking  fire.  The  traverses  were  evidently  added  as  an 
after-thought.  P  battery  was  taken  on  the  30th  October,  but 
not  without  a  lot  of  trouble. 

F  was  the  advanced  trench  of  East  Chi-kuan  Shan  battery 
and  defied  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  It  was 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  provided  with  shrapnel-proof  cover 
overhead  and  "  cubby-holes  "  beneath  the  banquette,  where  the 
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garrison  could  live  in  almost  complete  security.  Except  for  a 
few  small  magazines  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  it  bombproof.  In 
places  there  was  practically  no  earth  on  the  overhead  boards. 
No  straight  portion  longer  than  fifteen  yards  existed. 

This  trench  was  assaulted  in  the  most  desperate  manner  again 
and  again.  On  the  80th  October,  at  1  p.m.,  the  storm  ers  rushed 
across  the  forty  yards  of  open  ground  from  the  Japanese  advanced 
parallel,  one  party  entering  the  trench  whilst  the  remainder 
jumped  across  it  and  made  for  the  battery  a  hundred  and«fifty 
yards  up  the  hill.  But  the  trench  proved  a  veritable  trap. 
Once  inside  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  out  again,  men  could 
only  advance  in  single  file,  the  Russians  would  only  fall  back 
a  few  yards  to  shoot  from  behind  a  traverse,  they  pelted  the 
attackers  with  hand-grenades  and  blazing  bundles  of  rag  soaked 
in  oil,  the  woodwork  took  fire,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
every  man  in  the  trench  perished.  With  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  on  the  advanced  trench  ended  the  attack  on  the  battery, 
which  became  a  rout,  two  or  three  national  flags  and  a  litter  of 
bodies  bein^  left  on  the  ground. 

Practicfdly  the  same  thing  happened  on  the  23rd  and  26th 
November,  except  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  trench.  The  failure  of  the  23rd  November  does  not  figure 
in  any  of  the  oflicial  reports,  but  a  war  correspondent  was  in 
conversation  with  a  general  oflicer,  about  11  p.m.,  at  the  moment 
that  the  news  arrived  of  the  successful  occupation  of  the  trench, 
the  event  being  evidently  expected.  But  before  daylight  the 
Russians  were  again  in  possession.  In  the  morning  no  trace 
was  left  of  any  fightim;,  but  there  were  already  so  many  bodies 
on  the  ground  that  the  addition  of  a  few  more  attracted  no 
attention*  Still  it  is  possible  ihat  the  correspondent  may  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  work  captured. 

On  the  26th  November,  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate 
gallantry,  a  determined*  daylight  assault  failed  The  stormers 
could  get  into  the  trencbi  but  found  it  impossible  to  work 
along  it 

A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  trace  of  the 
trench,  which  wound  about  the  hillside  so  that  the  works  on  the 
top  of  one  spur  enfiladed  the  trench  round  the  side  of  the  next 
The  same  principle  was  applied  at  203-Metre  Hill. 

The  Russians  realized,  after  July,  that  the  communications 
to  their  trenches  must  be  as  well  covered  as  the  trenches  them- 
selves. C!onsequently,  steps  disappeared  from  the  back,  and  men 
were  moved  in  and  out  by  the  flanks,  or  by  deep  zigzags  in  nullahs. 
As  a  result,  except  when  a  portion  of  trench  had  be^  destroyed 
or  filled  in  by  a  shell,  one  never  saw  a  Russian  move. 
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(42)  Duties  of  a  Japanese  CiTil  Ooveraor  in  the 
Theatre  of  Wan 


Report  by  Lieut-Geneml  Sir  C.  J.  BuftNEir,  K,C-B., 
Head^Qaarters  Third  Japanese  Army,  17th  July  1905. 


Thinking  r  description  of  the  duties  and  functiooa  of  a 
Japanese  civil  governor  of  a  toirn  in  Manchuria  miglit  prove 
of  interest,  I  asked  the  Head-Quarter  Staff  of  this  Army  if  they 
would  supply  me  with  details.  They  very  kindly  sent  the  civil 
governor  himself  witii  instructions  to  supply  the  information 
required. 

It  appears  that  the  appointment  of  a  civil  governor  is  made 

^  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Manchurian  Army,  but  in  this 

a  was  appointed  by  General  Nogi.     From  this  I  take  it  that 

Com m an der-in -Chief   selects  towns   where  civil  governors 

onsidei'ed  to  be  necessary »  and,  in  some  cases,  notninaies 

vemor.     In  other  cases,  after  naming  the  town  he  leaves 

)omtm6nt  in  the  hands  of  the  general  officer  commanding 

tne  Army  in  whose  district  such  town  may  be. 

Civil  governors  aro  duly  appointed  to  important  places,  but 
never  to  any  town  which  is  at  the  momenb  within  the  zone  of 
actual  active  operations.  In  such  a  case  the  military  authorities 
carry  out  all  work  that  may  be  necessary.  The  jurisdiction  of 
civil  governor  is  not  confined  to  the  town  itself,  but  takes  in 
the  sun-ounding  dintrict  as  far  as  may  be  conaidered  requisite* 
In  this  town  he  heis  powers  within  an  eight-mile  radius. 

The  establishment  at  his  disposal  consists  of — 

2  medical  officers, 

1  adjutant^ 

2  interpreters, 

1  non-commissioned  officer  and  6  men  of  the  gendarmes, 
1  subordinate  officer. 

His  duties  are  threefold  and  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  conciliate  and  give  confidence  to  the  traders  and 

people  in  the  town. 

(2)  To  advise  the  civil  anthoritieSy  and,  if  necessary,  to  assist 

them  in  seeing  that  law  is  efficiently  carried  out 

(3)  To  see  that  proper  sanitary  measures  are  carried  out, 

and   in   this  respect  his  powers  are  supreme  over 

military  and  civilians  alike. 
He  also  fixes  the  prices  at  which  things  are  to  be  sold  in  the 
town,  so  that  no  extortion  can  take  pli^,  and  the  civil  popula- 
tion shall  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  army 
by  having  to  pay  famine  prices  for  their  food. 
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He  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Lines  of  CommunicaUon  of  the  Third  Army  to  whom,  in  ihe 
ordinaaj  course  of  events,  he  reports,  but,  he  can,  and  does 
when  neoessaiy,  report  direct  to  the  general  officer  commanding 
tiie  Army.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  finds  the  sanitation  of  one 
of  the  men's  billets  is  not  what  it  should  be,  he  reports  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  company  direct,  qoing  to  higher 
authority  if  no  action  is  taken.  The  general  officer  commanding 
the  Army  can  send  for  him  at  any  time  and  order  him  to  do 
anything  he  may  wish  as  regards  sanitation,  &c« — that  is  to 
say,  the  general  officer  commanding  is  supreme  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters  within  the  limits  of  his  command. 

It  appears  that  in  Fa-ku-men  and  district,  the  people  prac- 
tically govern  themselves  by  means  of  a  town  council  of  leading 
tradesmen,  with  the  head  military  official  of  the  Chinese 
troops  as  president  They  find  and  pay  their  own  police,  and 
are  supposed  to  look  after  the  sanitation  of  the  town,  but  as 
their  ideas  are  very  crude  in  this  matter  it  does  not  bother 
them  much.  In  the  surrounding  villages  it  is  much  the  same, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  local  police  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  villagers  from  the  attacks  of  the  "  Hung-hu-tzu.'' 
The  Japanese  have  recognized  this  military  official  as  head  of 
the  civil  Chinese  government,  and  work  in  concert  with  him 
and  his  committee.  The  Japanese  civil  governor  has  no  power 
of  administering  justice.  If  a  Chinese  malefisMstor  of  any  kind 
is  taken  up  by  his  gendarmes  he  investioates  the  case  and 
hands  the  man  over  with  the  proceedings  ot  such  investigation 
to  the  Chinese  official  above  alluded  to,  who  sends  him  on  to 
Kai-yuan  to  be  tried  there  by  a  Chinese  magistrate  just  as  was 
the  case  formerly.  In  the  same  way,  if  his  police  take  up 
any  one  connected  with  the  army,  he  makes  an  iovestigaiion 
and  hands  the  man  over  to  the  military  authorities,  who  alone 
have  the  right  of  punishing.  Should  a  spy  be  caught  he  is  at 
once  handed  over  to  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army. 

Sanitation  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  civil  govemor^s 
duties.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  his  own  staff,  a  sanitary 
committee,  eonsirting  of  t^i  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
has  been  formed  They  aiB  leading  men,  and  some  of  them 
were  nominated  by  the  Japapese  aothoritiea,  the  remainder  by 
the  townspeople  themselves.  The  civil  governor  is  president 
of  this  committee.  They  have  power  of  fining  for  non- 
observance  of  sanitary  rule&  The  rate  of  fines  was  fixed  by 
the  committee  and  varies,  aeecHrding  to  the  oflfenee,  from  five  jfen 
to  fifty  sen,  that  is,  roughly,  from  ten  shiTlings  to  twelvepence. 

All  fines  are  handed  over  to  the  committee  and  are  spent  in 
sanitary  improvementsL  The  cost  of  building  and  nuHntaioing 
pablie  latrines  is  paid  for  by  taxing  the  people  geoeraUy,  rales 
being  fixed  by  the  eommiltea  If  a  street  is  in  bad  arder  the 
people  living  in  thai  street  moii  put  it  in  good  order  or  pay  for 
its  being  done.    The  general  mle  is  that  every  man  has  to 
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tte  road  in  front  of  his  own  house  in  order*     However, 

janeae  authorities,  6nding  that  the  Chinese  were  incapable 

loiog  the  work  of  draining  and  improving  the  roads  properly, 

.^  employ  some  500  soldiers  daily  at  this  work,  the  men 

getting  no  extra  pay.     I  must  say  the  work  they  hare  done 

in  this  way  is  wonderfuL 

For  purposes  of  supervision  and  inspection  Fa-kn-men  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  Japanese  doctor,  accom- 
panied by  a  QOB -commissioned  officer  and  three  members  of 
the  Chinese  sanitaxy  board,  goes  round  each  district  daily 
to  see  that  all  is  clean,  Eskch  district  is  a^in  sub-divided 
into  three  8ub*sections,  for  each  of  which  a  Chinese  sanitary 
councillor  is  responsible.  In  all  matters  connected  with  sani- 
tation the  powers  conferred  oa  the  civil  governor  are  absolute. 
He  goes  where  he  likes  and  inspects  what  he  likes.  As  regards 
sanitation,  military  as  well  as  civil  remdents  are  under  his 
orders,  and  he  is  empowered  with  full  authority  to  enforce 
compliance  with  such  orders. 

Civil  hospitals  have  been  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor  alike,  free  of  charge,  the 
Japanese  finding  the  necessary  establishments.  From  the  1st  to 
10th  July  133  cases  have  been  under  treatment,  that  is,  72  old 
cases  and  61  fresh  ones.  The  civil  governor  informed  me  that 
his  civil  duties  gave  him  no  trouble,  and  that  he  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  also  ihiii 
the  Chinese  governor-general  at  Mukden  had  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  co-operate  with  the  Japanese  authoritiea  in  the 
matter  of  governing  the  country.  Where  he  found  his  work 
hard  and  arduous  was  in  carrying  out  sanitary  regulations, 
inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  sanitation.  He  considers  that  flies  play  an 
important  part  in  spreading  disease,  and,  after  numerous  experi- 
ment's, he  has  discovered  a  weed  which,  when  boiled  and  put 
on  a  plate,  with  some  boiled  rice  on  the  top  of  it  to  attract  the 
flies,  kills  all  flies  that  settle  on  it.  I  will  try  and  get  a 
specimen  of  this  weed,  which  he  says  comes  from  a  distance 
from  Fa-ku-men.  As  this  is  the  sickly  season,  a  new  branch  of 
the  sanitary  department  has  been  organized,  and  came  into 
active  existence  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  It  is  called  the 
disinfecting  branch,  and  consists  of — 

One  doctor. 

One  medical  warrant  officer. 

Two  hospital  orderlies,  and  some  Chinese  cooliea 

One  cart  to  carry  disinfectants. 

He  could  not  tell  me  what  disinfectants  were  used,  beyond 
lime  and  carbolic  acid.  I  will  try  later  on  to  see  the  brigade  at 
work  and  report.  This  is  the  first  orgBonzed  attempt,  on  a 
large  scale,  at  using  disinfectants  that  has  come  tinder  my 
notice,  and  I  will  find  out  more  about  it  and  see  how  it  worka 
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The  civil  governor  and  all  his  officers  and  subordinates  are 
distinguished  by  a  red  band,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  above  the 
elbow.  The  Chinese  officials  for  sanitation  and  their  subordi- 
nates wear  a  yellow  band,  also  on  the  left  arm. 

Attached  are — 

(1)  Statistics  of  Japanese  hospital  for  Chinese.* 

(2)  Duties  of  mixed  sanitary  committee. 

(3)  Sanitary  regulations. 

(4)  Regulations  issued  by  Chinese  committee. 

(5)  Fixed  market  prices.* 

This  last  list  is  posted  up  all  over  the  town,  so  that  all  may 
see  it.  The  original  documents  were  furnished  me  by  the 
civil  governor. 


STATISTICS  OF  FA-KU-MEN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

(1)  Statistics  of  Japanese  Hospital  for  Chinese* 

(2)  Duties  of  Mixed  Japanese  and  Chinese  Sanita'ty 
Committee. 

(1)  For  Fa-ku-men,  a  general  committee  is  organized  to 
regulate  all  sanitary  questions. 

(2)  This  committee  is  composed  as  follows ; — 

(a)  Japanese^  consisting  of    the  commandant  of   the 

city  (civil  governor)  and  his  staff. 
(6^  A  certain  number  of  Chinese. 

(3)  The  officer  of  each  unit  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  houses  in  which  his  men  are  quartered. 

(4)  The  Chinese  section  of  the  committee  are  responsible  for 
the  cleanliness  of  houses  occupied  by  Chinese.  They  must  see 
that  the  orders  of  the  Japanese  committee  are  carried  out. 

(5)  The  Chinese  section  of  the  committee  are  appointed  by 
the  Japanese  section.  The  committee  will  wear  a  distinguishing 
band  on  the  left  arm.  A  special  flag  will  be  hoisted  over  the 
committee  room. 

(8)  Sanitary  Regulatums. 

(1)  Every  room  must  be  swept  and  kept  clean,  windows 
left  open  in  fine  weather,  and  as  much  ventilation  provided  as 
possible. 

(2)  All  yards  and  outhouses  must  be  kept  clean,  and  slops 
emptied  into  a  refuse  pit 

(3)  AU  stables  moat  be  kept  clean. 

*  Not  printed. 
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(4)  In  eacli  house  a  good  locality  selected  for  a  ktrme ; 
hole  at  lea^t  3  feet  deep.  Dried  earth  or  aah  should  be  thrown 
in  after  uae. 

(6)  The  sanitary  committee  muat  coiastantly  inBpeet  the 
public  latrines,  and  report  any  cases  of  neglect  to  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  committee  who  are  responsible  for  tJiat  latrine; 
Coolies  must  be  employed  to  keep  the  public  latrines  clean, 

(G)  In  selecting  a  spot  for  castiBg  refuse,  householderB  must 
pay  attention  to  the  following  points ; — 

(a)  It  must  be  thrown  into  a  hollow^  outside  the  city,  where 

no  drainage  from  it  can  run  back  into  the  town, 

(b)  Number  of  refuse  places  is  regulated  by  necessity. 

(c)  A  notice  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  will  be  put  up  on  each 

refuse  heap. 

(7)  Every  person  (Japanese  or  Chinese)  in  charge  of  a  house 
is  responsible  that  his  refuse  is  taken  to  the  refuse  heap,  where, 
if  possible^  it  will  be  burnt. 

[N,B.— Since  tbe  regulations  were  issued,  a  cart 
service  has  been  organized  to  carry  away  the  refuse  from 
each  house,] 

(8)  Every  householder  must  sweep  daily  his  part  of  the 
road,  and  after  rsin  sweep  off  the  water. 

(9)  A  ditch  will  be  dug  on  either  side  of  the  road,  care 
being  taken  that  it  drains  off  properly*  Every  house  is 
resprinsible  for  keeping  the  road  in  front  of  it  in  good  repair. 

(10)  Anyone  committing  a  nuisance  in  the  streets  will  be 
ar^nosted  and  taken  to  the  office  of  the  city  commandant. 

(11)  Ground  near  wells  must  be  kept  clean j  care  being  ttiken 
to  prevent  dirty  water  running  into  the  well,  or  the  spilling  of 
water  when  drawing  it  from  the  well. 

(12)  Any  case  of  sickness  amongst  the  Chinese  must  be  at 
once  reported  to  the  commandant^s  office. 

(13)  A  Japanese  surgeon  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  will  at  once  report  any  infectious  or 
contagious  case  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

(14)  The  Japanese  section  of  the  committee  will  at  once 
report  the  case  to  every  military  unit. 

(15)  Rules  (2)  and  (3)  and  from  (7)  to  (12)  are  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chinese  committee,  who  are 
responsible  for  their  being  observed. 

(16)  The  committed  earnestly  request  all  Chinese  to  assist 
the  Chinese  committee  in  carrying  out  these  regulations 
Cleanliness  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 

(4)  Regulations  issiied  by  the  Chinese  Committee. 

(1)  Every  dog  must  wear  a  label  with  owner's  name.  Dogs 
without  it  will  be  destroyed* 

(2)  Mad-  dogs  must  be  instantly  destroyed.  If  anyone  is 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  the  owner  will  be  punished. 
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(3)  Pigs  must  be  confined  in  a  stye.  Anybody  allowing  his 
pigs  to  stray  will  be  severely  punished. 

(4)  Anybody  committing  a  nuisance  in  the  streets  will  be 
fined  a  sum,  varying  between  50  sen  and  5  yen.  Those  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  will  be  employed  as  coolies. 

(5)  A  suitable  place  for  a  latrine  and  refuse-pit  must  be 
selected  for  every  house.  These  places  must  be  kept  in  order, 
and  offenders  will  be  punished. 

(5)  RegvZations  of  Market  Prices  fioced  by  Committee  of 
Forku-men  Covmty  CovmcU.* 


♦  (Not  printed.)    This  table  incladed  not  only  proTisioiiB,  but  dry 
goods  and  ail  articlei  in  general  nie  down  to  teapots  and  cups. 
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(48)    Froolamations  and  Notiees  issued  hf  thd 
Japanese  Military  Authorities  to  the 
Chinese  in  Manchuria* 


FoBWAtiDBD  by  Lieuti-General  Sir  W.  0*  NiCH0U50N>  K.C.B., 
15th  August  19044 


(a)  ProdamoUion  by  Field-MarehaZ  Ma/rquis  Oyama, 
CvTmrux/ader-^n-Ghief  of  the  Japa/aeae  Imperial  Forces  in 
Manchv/ria. 

Japan  and  China  have  been  on  good  terms  for  many  years. 

It  was  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  fiussia  to  pretend  to  protect 
Chinese  territory,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  Port  Arthur 
and  many  other  important  places.  She  has  now  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  railways  and  brought  200,000  troops  into 
Manchuria. 

It  is  plain  that  she  intended  to  monopolize  that  part  of 
China  sutid  make  it  her  own. 

Such  action  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  independence  of 
China,  but  it  is  the  root  of  the  "  Far  East  trouble." 

So  long  as  the  present  conditions  prevail  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  endangered. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Oar  Imperial  Majesty  has  declared 
war  against  Russia. 

His  desire  is  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  relieve 
you  from  difficulties  and  troubles. 

Providence  has  assisted  us  in  defeating  the  Russians  in  this 
campaign  and  in  driving  them  towards  their  boundaries. 

Their  occupation  of  Manchuria  will  shortly  be  at  an  end. 
I  trust  that  you  will  all  remember  the  above-mentioned  facts 
and  keep  your  minds  at  peace. 

Our  army  adheres  strictly  to  military  regulations  and 
neglects  none  of  them.  It  is  therefore  your  bounden  duty 
always  to  assist  us.  Heavy  punishment  will  be  visited  upon 
such  of  you  who  may  help  the  Russians  in  secret,  or  give  them 
information  of  any  of  the  movements  of  our  army. 

Hesitate  not  to  become  our  friends  and  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  doing  so. 

By  taking  this  course  you  will  keep  your  lives,  your 
property,  and  your  business  in  security.  Moreover,  those  who 
do  us  good  service  will  be  awarded  praise. 

I  recommend  you  to  remember  this  proclamation  and  keep 
it  ever  before  your  minds. 
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(6)  ProclamcUion  by  Oeneral  Oku,  Commanding  the 
Second  Army. 

J,  Whoever  gives  information  to  the  enemy  regarding  our 
movements  and  secrets  shall  be  severely  punished. 

2.  Whoever  captures  such  offender  shall  be  praised  and 
rewarded. 

8.  Whoever,  knowing  of  such  offender,  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  same  shall,  together  with  his  neighbours,  be  punished. 

(c)  Notice  issued  by  Lieut. 'Colonel  Kim^ura,  Chief  of  the 
Japanese  Military  Administration  at  Hai-cheng, 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  obtain  plentiful  supplies 
of  food  during  the  inarch  of  our  army  through  Manchuria,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  desire  to  give  special  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  in  the  theatre  of  war. 

Now,  having  been  appointed  to  the  above-mentioned  office, 
such  matters  come  under  my  charge,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  our  army,  which  expects 
to  be  able  to  drive  the  Russians  out  of  your  territory,  when  you 
will  be  able  to  pass  your  lives  in  peace  and  enjoyment. 

I  trust  that  you  will  all  fully  understand  what  I  mean,  and 
that  you  will  be  industrious  and  ready  to  supply  our  needs. 
That  is  to  say,  that  you  will  bring  for  hire  carts  and  horses ; 
and  for  sale,  com,  fowls,  vegetables,  firewood,  &c. 

Our  army  will  not  fail  to  pay  the  proper  price  for  supplies, 
and  will  never  take  your  provisions  without  payment. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  inflict 
punishment  for  hesitating  to  do  what  I  require. 

You  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  this 
far  country  in  order  to  deliver  you  from  the  Russians. 

We  fight  not  alone  for  our  own  country  but  for  yours,  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  are  our  common 
enemy.  Then  why  should  we  not  help  each  other  in  the  present 
trouble  ? 

Should  you  behave  yourselves  wrongfully,  or  spread  un- 
founded rumours,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  inflicting  a  heavy 
|)unishment  on  offenders. 

Finally,  I  recommend  you  to  remember  this  notice  and  not 
to  offend  against  it. 

8th  August  1904. 
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(44)  Fowmi  of  Pqniflliment  in  the  Japanose  Army 
and  Statistics  of  Crime. 


Nan  far  I^iii^4Seiienil  Sir  C.  J,  Bubkett,  KCB.,  Heod- 
,  Thmi  Army,  \ith  August  1905. 


statistius  of  ciime  in  the  Third  Army  were 
kiadly  nibritt  k)  me  tty  the  Jtlead-t^^^^^^  ^ttiH  ol  that  Army. 
Tte  4i»ttetMa  ifiuhcac«  the  whale  period  tbat  the  Army  hus  beeo 
ill  tto  ir^l  k*^ appwiTintmtely  ^lucq  the  l»t  June  19U4f,  lu  the 
lliiil  tUttn  ti  *mijf  one  fonu  uf  court-martial — a  divisional  one. 
'Oili'  mmM^umtiKkJf^  our  Iktd  general  court-DiartiaL  A  court- 
Hiaiiwit  ■oiiMinihhrii  ut  m  mixea  U  iga^e  ha^  the  same  powera  as  a 

htt  «alti  uf  summary  puniahmants : — 

icawmander: — 
1^  UiBm9     mnd     non -commissioned    ofiicere,    open 

«BNBl  vsf  to  ihirc}^  (liU)  days* 
^d>  Itevrnft^  sfildiers^  imprisonment  up  to  thirty  (30) 

ijk  B^MfttiiMcoanaiidfir: — 

^<»;  MNIwR^  open  arrest  up  to  ten  (10)  days. 

\J>}  KvMhComnussioned   otficers^  open   arrest   up    to 

Iw^^*  (20)  daya 
(c)  ^Y%t«Sk  impnaonment  up  to  thirty  (30)  day& 

iuw  CMi^tiyBOr  commander: — 

^u>  ]SM»<oinniif«ioned  officers,  up  to  ten  (10)  days' 

(6)  l^vafcet^  up  to  twenty  (20)  days'  imprisonment 

i^  tm  oaj^i^  i  teke  il>  the  imprisonment  is  with  or  without  hard 
l^Wui*>  at  d^iMMretiou  of  awarding  officer. 

'Vh^  cvuuuiUKler  ol  a  detached  or  independent  battalion  has 
th^  pvw^ru  oi  a  regimental  commander. 

A  lieutenant  or  2nd  lieutenant  has  no  powers,  unless  he  has 
au  iiictepeudent  command,  m  which  case  he  has  the  powers  of  a 
ix>mpauy  commander. 

A  bandmaster  has  the  powers  of  a  company  commander. 
Xhia  laat  may  seem  strange,  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
ihi^ti>  IS  only  one  band  to  each  Army,  and  that  it  is  constantly 
vix  detachment  wiUi  Uie  various  divisiona 

The  whole  of  this  supplementary  information  was  also 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Army  Jdead-Quarter  Stai£ 
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StatisticB  of  Crime  in  Third  Japanese  Army* 
A,  Total  number  of  cases : —  • 

Serious  court-martial  offences 

Minor  „  „  ... 

Minor  punishments : — 

Open  arrest 
Imprisonment 


Hard  labour 
Confinement  to  barracks 


6  cases. 
94     „ 


21  cases. 
1,538     „ 
139     „ 

58     ., 


B.  Punishments  in  a  certain  division : — 

Illegal  exercise  of  authority  -  -  4  cases. 
Neglect  of  orders  -  -  -  2 
Absence  from  duty  -  -  -  50 
Overstaying  leave  -  -  -  1 
Improper  use  of  government  property  -  1 
Disobedience  of  orders  -  -  -  181 
Disorderly  conduct  -  -  -  6 
Drunkenness  -  -  -  -  11 
Oflering  armed  violence  -  -  1 
Impertinent  language  -  -  -  8 
Screening  crime  -  -  -  2 
Unpunctuality  at  or  irregularities  on  parade  59 
Being  improperly  dressed  -  -  -  1 
Violation  of  regulations  regarding  govern- 
ment property  -  -  -  1 
Loss  or  damage  to  government  stores  -  9 
Prevarication  and  untruth  -  -  1 
Unsoldierly  conduct  -  -  -  13 
Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline            -            -  -  5     „ 

Total            -  -  356  cases. 


*  This  Army  had  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  4  divisions ;  daring 
the  remaiDder  8. 


i  S  Life  of  a  Japanese  Infantry  Soldier  in 

Time  of  War. 


Beport  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  C.  J*  BuHNiTT,  K.CB*,  Head- 
Quarters  Third  Army.  14th  July  1905. 


As  I  have  now  visited  all  tlie  divisions  of  the  Third  Army 
and  seen  the  men  in  qnarterfu  and  at  ordinary  routine  work,  it 
may  perhaps  prove  of  interest  if  I  give  an  account  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  Japanef^e  infantry  soldier  not  in  actual  contact  ^ith 
the  enemy.  The  life  of  the  arfciUeryman  or  cavalryman  is 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  he  hag  stables  and  the  exercising 
of  his  horse.  The  Japanese  soldier,  at  this  season  of  the  yeatj 
rises  at  5  a.m,  and  has  his  first  meal  at  6  a.m.  At  7  a,Hi.  he  is 
on  parade,  which  keeps  him  employed  for  three  hours,  all  told. 
He  then  returns  to  hia  quarters  and  does  what  he  likes  until 
12  noon,  when  he  takes  his  second  meal  If  it  is  considered 
necessary,  he  iias  another  two  hours'  parade  in  the  afternoon, 
but,  from  all  I  saw,  this  is  only  done  in  the  case  of  young 
soldiers  or  others  requiring  special  instructions.  Lectures  some- 
times take  the  place  of  afternoon  parade.  The  hours  of  after- 
noon parade  are  fixed  by  the  battalion  commanders,  some 
working  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m„  and  others  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
according  to  weather.  At  6  p.m.  or  6.30  p.m*  the  final  meal  of 
the  day  is  eaten,  and  the  men  go  to  bed  about  (h30  p.m- 

All  soldiers  who  are  considered  thoroughly  efficient  only  go 
to  parade  once  a  week,  and  when  oflf  duty  spend  their  time  as 
they  like  The  men  wake  themselves  in  the  morning  sutid  go  to 
the  place  appointed  for  parade  independently,  just  as  a  British 
workman  goes  to  his  work.  I  have  seen  buglers  frequently  in 
the  field,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  bugle  sounded  in 
quarters.  When  in  their  billets  the  men  spend  their  time  in 
sleeping,  writing,  smoking  cigarettes,  drinking  tea,  and  washing 
their  clothing,  &c.  They  hardly  ever  leave  their  billets  except 
when  duty  calls,  and  do  not  roam  about  the  towns  or  villages 
in  the  way  British  soldiers  do.  On  fine  days  all  bedding  and 
clothing  is  carefully  put  out  to  air,  and  in  many  cases  the  men 
have  constructed  large  clothes-horses  for  this  purpose.  The 
men  bathe  in  the  evening,  and  guards  are  mounted  in  the 
evening  also,  about  7  p.m.  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Games, 
theatricals,  and  other  amusements  are  constantly  indulged  in. 
Tn  one  division  I  visited,  I  witnessed  an  excellent  afternoon's 
sports,  commencing  with  a  very  creditable  gymnastic  display  on 
extemporized  apparatus,  followed  by  races  of  sorts  and  a  display 
of  hand-grenade  tactics,  winding  up  with  wrestling,  which 
latter  amusement  is  indulged  in  frequently  in  the  cool  of  the 
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evenings.  In  another  divifdon  an  excellent  theatrical  performance 
was  given.  The  plot  and  action  of  all  the  plays  tnmed  upon 
men's  duty  to  their  country,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  every- 
thing, including  life,  must  be  given  up,  if  required,  for  it  and 
the  Emperor. 

I  saw  onlv  a  very  few  tents  pitched  for  the  accommodation 
of  troops ;  this  is  only  done  when  there  is  not  room  in  the 
houses  for  the  garrison  told  off  to  any  village.  It  shows, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  do  not  approve  of  overcrowding, 
even  in  the  field.  The  tents  I  saw  were  white  hell  tente. 
Notwithstanding  the  order  that  no  latrines  are  to  be  constructed 
within  twenty  yards  of  any  place  occupied  by  troops,  in  all  the 
houses  which  held  Japanese  soldiers,  latrines,  without  exception, 
were  dug  just  in  rear,  or  close  by  such  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  authorities  prefer  to  run  some 
risk  rather  than  inconvenience  the  men  by  having  latrines  too 
far  off  from  their  quarters,  with  the  additional  chance  of  their 
not  using  them  at  all.  The  latrines  are  usually  oblong  in  shape, 
some  are  rectangular,  being  approximately  39  inches  long, 
39  inches  deep,  and  about  20  inches  wide.  Usually  they  are 
emptied  by  Chinese,  who  use  the  excrement  for  manure,  but  if 
not,  the  orderly  men  left  in  from  parade  clean  them  out  and 
bury  the  stuff  in  a  place  told  off  by  proper  authority.  I  have 
never  seen  any  disinfectant  used  by  the  troop?),  except  occasion- 
ally at  a  line  of  communication  station,  but  in  the  hospitals 
I  have  visited  it  was  always  done  The  only  disinfectant  is 
lime,  procured  locally.  I  have  not  seen  many  sentries  on  wells, 
but  there  was  always  a  notice  saying  whether  the  water  was 
drinkable  or  not.  Most  hospitals  had  sentries  over  the  wells  in 
use  by  them,  if  snch  wells  were  on  a  highway  or  in  any  public 
place.     This  sentry  was  always  one  of  the  Red  Cross  men. 

The  food  of  the  Japanese  soldier,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  is  good,  plentiful,  and  varied,  and  both  tea  and  tobacco 
being  weak,  the  men's  nerves  are  not  affected  by  their  excessive 
use.  Men  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy  and  on  the  out- 
posts are  allowed  more  food  than  those  in  rear,  as  the 
Japanese  consider  that,  men  having  hard,  continuous,  and 
anxious  work  require  more  nourishment  than  those  who  have 
a  fairly  easy  time  of  it.  It  is  the  custom  to  relieve  the  outposts 
about  once  in  ten  days. 

In  addition  to  the  food  ration,  the  men  get  every  three 
days  a  pint  of  Boki  between  four,  and  every  week  or  so  twenty 
cigarettes  per  man  are  issued  as  a  gift  from  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  cakes  and  sweets,  from  the  same  source. 
Men  who  do  not  care  for  sweets  exchange  them  for  mk4 
with  their  comrades  who  prefer  sweets  to  wine.  Rice,  of 
course,  forms  the  staple  article  of  food  in  the  Japanese  dietary. 
This  is  supplemented  by  fish,  vegetables,  meat,  pickles,  and 
sauces  of  sorts.  The  Japanese  have  a  very  laige  assortment  *of 
tinned  and  dried  fish,  whidh  are  of  extieilefai  qhality,  dom^ 
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of  them  being  very  palatable.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
vegetables,  bnt  now  that  any  amount  of  the  fresh  article  can 
be  procured  locally  there  is  no  necessity  to  use  tinned  stuff. 
Meat  is  issued,  sometimes  canned  and  sometimes  fresh,  but  the 
Japanese  soldier  is  not  a  great  meat  eater.  He  much  prefers 
rice,  fish  and  vegetables,  with  pickles  and  sauces  as  a  relish. 

The  cooking  arrangements  are  very  simple,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  attached  sketch  kindly  done  for  me  by  Major 
Kuhn^  of  the  United  States  Army.  There  are  two  of  these 
stores  with  three  boilers  and  three  colanders  to  each  company 
of  240  men,  so  that  each  stove  is  supposed  to  cook  for  120  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colander  only  holds  sufficient  rice  for 
40  or  50  men  at  each  boiling,  so  that  three  boilings  are 
necessary  if  the  company  is  at  full  strength  and  all  the  men 
present.  The  whole  of  the  cooking  utensils  for  one  company 
are  carried  on  one  cart,  namely  : — 

Two  stoves. 

Three  boilers  (wrapped  in  netting). 

Two  large  zinc  buckets  (used  to  distribute  rice  when  oooked> 
and  for  washing  rice  in). 

Three  small  zinc  buckets  (for  carrying  water). 

One  basket  (with  bamboo  1>ottom  and  canvas  sides,  for 
receiving  rice  after  washing ;  this  is  seldom  used). 

One  bag  (containing  three  wooden  spoons  and  other  small 
cooking  utensils). 

Three  colanders  (for  boiling  rice  in). 

The  colanders  tit  into  the  boilers,  and  the  three  small 
buckets  fit  into  the  two  large  ones.  Wood  for  immediate  use  is, 
I  fancy,  also  carried  on  this  cart.  Water  for  drinking  purposes 
is  also  boiled  in  the  boilers. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  followed  in  boiling  rice.  The 
boiler  is  filled  with  water,  and  put  on  to  the  stove,  where  it  is 
brought  to  the  boil.  The  rice,  which  in  the  meantime  has  been 
well  washed  and  cleaned,  is  placed  in  the  colander,  which  is 
immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  left  there  for  twelve 
minutes.  The  colander  is  then  taken  out,  the  rice  strained  and 
put  into  one  of  the  spare  boilers,  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
allowed  to  steam.  If  more  rice  is  wanted  the  proce^  is  repeated. 
The  men  all  take  it  in  turns  to  cook,  but  as  the  cooking  is  so  simple 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  this.  I  notice  that  all  guards  have  their 
meals  cooked  at  the  kitchen  nearest  to  their  posts.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
feeding  of  the  men.  A  general  who  has  much  to  do  with  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  whole  Japanese  Army  now  in  the  field 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  he  considers  the  great  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  proper  feeding  of  the  men  has, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  contributed  to  their  freedom  from 
sickness.  In  the  present  instance,  with  a  railway  and  river  to 
assist  transport,  all  the  carts  of  the  country  available,  and  com- 
munications never  threatened,  the  task  of  feeding  the  men  well 
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has  been  ooosider&bly  diminished,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  in  the  face  of  an  active,  energetic,  and  capable  enemy,  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  enormously  incr^ised,  and  the  m^i 
would  not  have  lived  in  the  luxury  they  now  enjoy.  The 
Japanese  thoroughly  realize  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  ottier  day,  when  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liao  River,  watching  the  engineers  constructing  a 
bridge,  an  officer  gave  mo  a  cup  of  tea  (he  called  it),  made  fiom 
roasted  barley,  which  his  men  drank  as  a  preventative  against 
beri-berL     It  was  a  very  palatable  beverage. 

At  this  time  of  year  khaki  clothii^  is  worn;  it  is  of 
much  the  same  cut  as  our  own.  Cotton  shirts  and  cotton  socks 
are  worn  in  hot  weather,  with  no  jersey  or  drawera  Two 
cotton  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  socks  form  the  kit  of  each  soldier, 
and  thus  constant  washing  is  necessary.  Every  soldier  has  a 
long  piece  of  flannel  issued  to  him  for  use  as  a  kamarband,  and 
this  is  generally  worn  in  some  form  or  another.  In  vrinter, 
flannel  shirts  and  woollen  socks  are  worn  with  jersey  and 
drawers.  These  latter,  I  am  told,  are  very  thin.  The  same 
number  of  socks  and  shirts  are  issued  in  winter  as  in  summer, 
but  these  are  supplemented  by  gifts  from  societies  in  Japan. 

The  discipline  in  the  Japanese  army  is  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  our  own,  that  is  to  say,  the  Japanese  are  very  strict 
on  duty,  and  in  all  matters  of  duty ;  but,  when  off  parade,  there 
is  a  spirit  of  camrux/raderie  and  kindly  feeling  between  all  ranks, 
from  the  Field  Marshal  down  to  the  private  soldier,  which 
ensures  mutual  affection,  respect,  and  confidence.  The  officers, 
assisted  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  get  up  all  the  amuse- 
ments for  the  men  and  superintend  their  proper  working.  As 
regards  crime,  none  is  apparent  to  the  outside  observer,  but  I 
have  asked  for  some  statistics  on  this  head,  which  T  hope  will  be 
furnished  to  me  later  on.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  since  I  joined 
the  Japanese  army,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  drunken  man.  I 
have  seen  men  who  undoubtedly  had  been  drinking,  but  these 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 

When  working  on  roads,  entrenchments,  Ac,  the  hours  of 
work  and  the  reliefs  are  fixed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
men.  The  only  large  infantry  working  party  that  I  have  seen 
employed  worked  from  8  a.m.  until  4  p.m.9  with  a  40  minutes 
interval  for  dinner.  The  reliefs  worked  for  30  minutes  and 
had  a  respite  for  30  minutes.  This  struck  me  as  an  excellent 
arrangement,  as  the  full  value  was  got  out  of  every  man,  and 
no  ill-effects  could  accrue  from  over-exertion. 

The  motto  of  the  Japanese  Army  is,  "  Every  man  is  capable 
"  of  becoming  a  good  soldier.  If  he  is  not,  it  is  because  he  does 
"  not  give  his  mind  to  it." 

From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
health  of  this  army  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary what  a  number  of  officers  and  men  who  were  wounded 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden  have  rejoined  the  ranks. 
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(46)  Japanese  InfSEUitry  Soldier's  Kit. 


Beport  by  Colonel  J.  W.  G.  Tulloch,  Indian  Army,  Head- 
Qnarters  Second  Japanese  Ai-my,  9th  November  1904 ; 
with  Remarks  by  Lieut.-Qeneral  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson, 
K.CJ3. ;  Tokio,  20th  November  1904. 


Plate.  t 

Japanese  kit  for  action  -        -    Bound  in  text 


Bemarka  by  lAeut-Oeneral  Sir  W.  O.  Nichobon,  K.CB. 

The  appended  report  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  on  the  Japanese 
infantry  soldier's  kit,  is  submitted  for  information. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  soldier  ordinarily  carries  his 
knapsack,  only  discarding  it  and  substituting  a  blue  cloth  holdall 
when  a  severe  engagement  is  anticipated.  We  have  lately 
relieved  the  British  infantry  soldier  of  much  of  the  weight 
which  he  used  formerly  to  carry,  with  the  result  of  largely 
increasing  the  baggage  train,  and  thus  rendering  a  British  force 
in  the  field  the  most  unwieldy  in  the  world.  The  change  has 
ostensibly  been  mftde  in  furtherance  of  mobility;  but  as  the 
soldier  cannot  subsist  for  more  than  a  brief  period  without 
necessary  articles  of  clothincj  and  equipment,  the  actual  effect 
has  been  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  I  repeatedly  brought 
this  to  notice  while  I  was  in  charge  ot  mobilization  at  the  War 
Office. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  British  soldier  should 
be  less  capable  of  carrying  his  kit  in  the  field  than  a  Japanese, 
or  French,  or  German  soldier.* 

The  large  supply  of  ammunition  carried  by  the  Japane^^e 
infantry  when  the  holdall  replaces  the  knapsack  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  also  the  light  entrenching  tool  carried  by  two  men 
out  of  every  three.  Here  again  the  object  is  to  make  the  soldier, 
as  an  individual  fighting  unit,  as  independent  and  efficient  as 
possible. 


*  Of  coarse,  when  operating  in  a  tropical  climate  tho  aggregate 
weight  of  the  kit  has  to  be  redaoed.-^W.  G*  a. 


^'^ 


JAPANESE   INFANTRY   EQUIPMENT  IN  ACTION 
WHEN  NOT  CARRYING  PACK. 


FRONT    VIEW. 


BACK    VIEW. 


Mnctted 
Cfoth. 


N.5.  Cajtteen,  HavressLCk,  Water  Bottle  not  shown. 


BLUE   CLOTH  FOR     CARRYING     AMMUNITION. 


Opening. 


Opening 
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Export  by  CoUyad  J.  W.  0.  Tvllach,  Indian  Army, 

The  Japanese  infantry  soldier  carries  the  following  articles 
in  addition  to  his  rifle,  bayonet,  accoutrements,  and  the  clothing 
upon  his  person  : — 

(1)  Ammunition  -  -         -  1 20  rounds. 

(2)  Light  entrenching  tool        -       1    per   man   for   two- 

thirds  of  the  com- 
pany. 
C3)  Emergency  rations     -         -       2  days'  supply. 

(4)  Great  coat  -  -  -       1 

(5)  Haversack      -  -         -       1 

(6)  Water  bottle  -        -  -       1,  about  one  pint. 

(7)  Blue  cloth  holdall       -        -       1 

(8)  Field  dressing         -  -       1 

(9)  Canteen         -  -         -       1 

(10)  Shelter  tent  -        -  -  1 

(11)  Suit  of  underwear  -         -  1 

(12)  Pair  of  socks           -  -  1 

(13)  Pair  of  shoes-  -         -  1 

(14)  Housewife  -             -  -  1 

(15)  Blanket          -  -         .  1 

This  constitutes  his  normal  kit,  but  the  blanket  is  not 
carried  in  the  warm  season  and  is  stored  until  wanted. 

During  this  war  30  additional  rounds  have  been  carried  in 
the  haversack  or  valise.  This  has  been  done  because  it  has 
been  found  that  the  soldier  must  have  at  least  200  rounds  of 
ammunition  before  going  into  action^  and  the  battalion  first 
reserve  ponies  carry  only  60  rounds  per  rifle. 

The  120  rounds  of  ammunition  are  carried  in  three  waist 
pouches  on  the  waist  belt,  30  in  each  of  the  two  front  ones  and 
60  in  the  back  one.  The  waist  belt  is  not  supported  by  braces 
and,  therefore,  when  the  pack  is  not  worn,  the  weight  of  the 
ammunition  comes  upon  the  waist.  Whatever  disadvantage, 
if  any,  there  may  be  to  carrying  weight  in  this  manner,  the 
absence  of  braces  has  one  distinct  advantage,  viz.,  the  back 
pouch  can  be  pulled  round  to  the  front  whenever  the  soldier 
wants  to  get  ammunition  out  of  it. 

Of  the  other  articles,  the  water  bottle  and  haversack  are 
carried  over  the  shoulders  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  everything  else 
is  either  inside  of,  or  strapped  on  to,  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
valise,  and  forms  a  very  fairly  compact  load. 

The  valise  or  knapsack  is  fastened  to  the  man  jby  leather 
straps.  A  strap  passes  over  each  shoulder,  and  its  end,  a  little 
below  the  armpit,  is  connected  by  a  stud  to  two  other  straps, 
one  of  which  is  hooked  to  the  waist  belt  in  front,  and  the  other 
passes  back  under  the  arm  and  is  hooked  to  the  bottom  of  the 
knapsack.  The  weight  of  the  knapsack  thus  supports  that  of 
the  ammunition  in  the  front  pouches. 


'he  most  importaiit  items  of  the  soldier^s  lot  Is  the 

*^dall.    This  taken  the  form  of  a  sack  6  feet  6  inches 

f        i  both  ends  open  :  it  is  8  J  inches  acroos  when  laid 

lo  ^  ide  of  blue  drill,  donbled,  and  is  sewn  across  the 

I  so  as  t3  have  two  lou^  coropartmente.    It  la  used  by  men, 

sncn  as  those  of  the  train,  who  are  not  provided  with  kiiapsacks, 

to  carry  their  kit     With  the  regular  soldier,  however,  it  is  used 

for  carrying  amnmnition  in  one  compartment  and  emei^ncy 

rations  in  the  other.     It  is  carried  empty  when  the  soldier  is 

in  "  normal  order,"  but  when  it  is  known  that  a  severe  action 

ia  pending,  the  knapsack  with  its  contents  of  underwe^ar,  shoes. 

&e  is  discarded,  the  emergency  rations  are  transferred  to  one  of 

»  compartments  of  the  blue  holdaii  and  as  mnch  as  230  rounds 

»A^>  sometimes  placed  in  the  other.     The  8>ick  is  then  worn  over 

the  right  shoulder  en  bandotdikre  by  tying  the  two  ends  together' 

across  the  chest.     The  weight  of  the  contenf.8  re^ts  upon  the 

man's  back,  supported  by  the  broad  folds  of  the  blue  cloth  on 

his  right  shoulder*     As  the  cloth  is  thin  this  does  not  interfere 

with  his  bringing  the  butt  of  the  rifle  well  into  the  shoulder 

when  firing— an  objection  generally  raised  to  wearing  anything 

en  baThdouliere  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  soldier  then  stands  equipped  for  action  as  fallows : — 
Ammunition,  S50  rounds  -    120  in    ponches   and 

230  in  blue  cloth. 
Greatcoat  -  ^        _     Worn  en  bandoulih^ 

over  left  shoulder. 

Entrenching  tool  and  cant^to      -    Strapped  or  tied   to 

greatcoat. 

Emergency  rations  -  -    In  one  compartment 


Haversack,  waterbottle,  and  field 


of  blue  doth. 

As  usuaL 

This  equipment  has  evidently  been  improvised  in  the  field, 
and  points  to  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  as  to  the 
necessity  of  men  carrying  as  mnch  amftiunition  as  possible  into 
action,  and  to  the  importance  of  training  them  to  carry  loads  in 
peace  time.  At  present  the  entrenching  tool  and  canteen  are 
tied  on  to  the  greatcoat,  and  sometimes  to  the  holdall,  with 
bits  of  string  or  anything  available.  But  the  idea  seems  capable 
of  being  taken  as  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  form  of  equip- 
ment Our  army  wiD,  undoubtedly,  have  to  carry  entrenching 
tools,  at  least  two  days'  emergency  rations  and  more  ammunition 
in  the  future  as  well  as  the  greatcoat  and  canteen.  The  great- 
coat and  canteen  might  possibly  be  carried  high  up  on  the 
equipment  braces,  and  the  remaining  articles  en  handovZiire  in  a 
holdall.  Instances  are  stated  to  have  occurred  of  a  battalion 
having  been  several  days  without  its  discarded  knapsacks,  but 
when  once  the  soldier  is  equipped  in  the  special  order  given 
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above  there  is  little  he  wants  for  several  d»iys  except  a  renewal 
of  food  and  water. 

The  Japanese  emergency  ration  is  not  a  portable  concentrated 
arrangement,  but  the  full  day's  rations  of  either  desiccated  rice 
and  tinned  meat,  or  biscuits  and  tinned  meat.  The  desiccated 
rice,  when  mixed  with  hot  water,  forms  the  same  amount  of 
solid  food  as  2  lbs.  of  uncooked  rice.  The  weights  ot  this 
ration  are  1^  lbs.  a  day,  if  desiccated  rice  is  used,  and  2  lbs.  if 
biscuits  are.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  weights  of  other  articles  of  kit,  equipment,  &c.,  carried  in 
the  field,  but  the  total  amount  carried  by  the  soldier,  including 
his  rifle  and  bayonet,  must  be  between  60  and  60  lbs.  In  spite 
of  this  load  his  movements  are  characterised  by  great  rapidity 
and  activity. 
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(47)  Japftndse  Physical  Exd«oi86. 


Repobt  by  Lieut.-Ck>loneI  A.  L.  Haldanb,  D.S.O.,  Qeneral  Staff; 
Head-Quarters  Second  Japanese  Army^  7th  November  1904. 


I  have  the  honoar  to  bring  to  yoar  notice  a  few  points 
regarding  the  Japanese  infantry  soldier,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
means  taken  to  keep  him  in  good  condition  during  a  halt. 

The  Second  Army  has  now  been  stationary  for  some  little 
time,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  several  of  the 
exercises  carried  out  by  a  portion  of  it,  which  I  believe  not  only 
help  to  maintain  health,  but  also  tend  to  increcuse  military 
efiBciency  to  a  considerable  extent. 

And  here  I  may  explain  that  in  the  remarks  which  follow 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  drills  and  physical  exercises, 
which  take  place  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  our  own 
service. 

With  us  it  is  customary  when  a  halt  of  any  duration  takes 
place  in  the  field,  for  the  men — some,  not  all — not  on  duty  to 
get  up  games  such  as  football,  &c,  which  help  to  keep  those 
who  engage  in  them  in  good  health.  The  Japanese  soldier  on 
the  other  hand,  though  of  a  most  cheerfiil  disposition,  does  not, 
so  far  as  1  am  aware,  indulge  when  on  active  service  in  such 
amusements,  although  in  Japan  base-ball  and  other  games  are 
common.  Nevertheless  he  is  put  through  almost  daily  exercises, 
during  some  of  which  discipline  is  relaxed  and  the  men  are 
allowed  to  talk,  laugh,  and  smoke  cigarettes. 

Some  of  these  military  games  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Wrestling.  A  company  is  formed  in  line,  two  deep,  and 
the  men  of  the  front  rank  wrestle  with  those  of  the  rear  rank. 
Several  pairs,  with  the  non-commissioned  oflScers  as  umpires, 
wrestle  at  the  same  time,  and  all  those  who  win  fall  in  again 
separately.  The  winners  next  wrestle  among  themselves,  and 
so  on.  The  wrestling  is  not  by  any  means  scientific  like  jiu- 
jitsu,  and  few  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  were  adepts  in  the  art, 
but  all  appeared  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  contests  and  displayed 
the  utmost  good  temper  throughout 

(2)  Running  exercises. 

The  Japanese  soldier  is  a  good  runner,  and,  even  when  in 
marching  order  and  carrying  one  or  two  parcels  of  reserve 
ammunition,  covers  the  ground  at  a  great  rate.  His  activity 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant  practice 
which  he  gets,  practice  which  in  some  forms  is,  I  imagine,  far 
from  distasteful  to  him. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  these  exercises  : — 
(a)  The   ofiicer   commanding   a   company  will   despatch   a 
squad  of  perhai>s  a  dozen  men  to  run  round  some  obiect,  400  or 
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500  yards  distant,  crossing  a  nullah  on  the  way.    The  time  is 
taken,  and  other  squads  are  similarly  despatched. 

(6)  A  company  will  be  drawn  up  with  the  front  and  rear 
rank  facing  each  other,  and  some  40  yards  apart.  Midway 
between  the  flank  men  at  each  end  of  the  paiullei  lines,  and 
facing  inwards,  stands  another  man.  These  two  men  are  the 
pivots  round  which  the  men  of  the  company  have  to  run.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  exercise,  one  pivot  man  holds 
a  small  white  flag  and  the  other  a  red  one. 

The  game  now  proceeds  as  follows: — The  right-hand  man 
of  the  front  rank  and  the  left-hand  man  of  the  rear  rank  run 
directly  to  their  front  to  the  pivot  man  and  take  his  flag  (or 
they  may  run  diagonally  to  the  more  distant  pivot  man,  but 
this  is  immaterial),  pass  round  him  and  run  on  to  the  other 
pivot  and  return  to  their  place  in  their  ranka  As  they  approach 
the  rank  they  respectively  belong  to,  the  next  man  to  them 
snatches  the  flag  and  runs  oft*  on  a  similar  course.  The  faster 
the  men  cover  the  ground,  and  the  more  deftly  they  hand  on 
the  flag,  the  sooner  will  their  rank  all  have  run  the  course,  to 
complete  which  flrst  is  to  win  the  game.  The  distance  may 
be  increased  by  extending  the  men  and  widening  the  interval 
between  the  ranks,  and  the  game  slightly  varied  by  making 
the  men  run  round  the  opposite  rank  instead  of  round  the 
pivots. 

This  game  makes  a  man  quick  on  his  legs  and  teaches  him 
to  turn  and  stop  expeditiously,  and  I  should  say  that  many  a 
man  in  the  Japanese  Army  during  the  present  campaign  owes 
his  lite  to  the  rapidity  with  which,  when  reinforcing  the  firing 
line  individually,  as  is  frequently  done,  he  has  reached  the 
sheltering  trench  and  dropped  down  into  it. 

This  game  is  generally  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  one 
parade,  and  in  order  to  equalize  the  ranks  in  pace  men  are 
moved  from  one  rank  to  the  other  as  considered  advisable.  It 
thus  becomes  more  exciting.  The  men  throughout  it  laugh 
and  talk  an4  watch  with  great  keenness  the  runners  of  their 
respective  ranks,  as  on  each  man's  paces  depends  the  result 

On  one  occasion  I  observed  a  rank  which  had  not  run  as 
fast  as  the  other  doing  ten  minutes'  extra  marching  drill,  the 
other  rank  being  dismissed. 

(c)  The  following  exercise  resembles  and  is  based  upon  the 
ancient  English  game  of  ''  kiss  in  the  ring,"  but,  as  pla^  ed  by 
the  Japanese  soldier  in  the  field,  is  deficient  of  the  female 
element^  and  requires,  I  imagine,  considerably  greater  physical 
etiort  than  is  the  case  with  its  prototype  at  home. 

The  men  of  a  company  are  formed  in  a  circle,  two  deep, 
facing  inwards,  and  two  or  three  paces  between  the  files.  Two 
spare  men,  A  and  B^  now  pix)ceed  to  run,  A  chasing  B,  who 
dodges  in  and  out  between  the  groups.  When  A  succcckIs  in 
touching  B  the  former  places  himself  at  once  in  front  of  the 
nearest  group,  say,  in  front  of  A,  C,  D.     There  are  now  three 
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group,  and  D  has  to  eacape  from  B,  who,  if  he  is 

can  Loucb  htm»  in  which  case  B  can  do  as  A  did     It 

nnwAVtf^F  customary  for  B  to  place  himself   in  front  of  a 

he  is  tired,  and  not  wait  till  he  is  caught,  ia  which 

rank  man  runs  otf  at  o»ce  and  is  chased  by  A. 

ny  of  our  men  are  onlookers  at  and  not  performers 

i  as  rapidity  in  covering  ground  is  a  valuable  asset 

f  the  present  day,  1  have  been  led  to  describe  these 

erciftes,  which  might  serve  as  type?*  for  the  intro- 

mr  service  of  something  of  the  kind.     In  peace 

cmld  go  a  long  way  to  make  lazy  men  active,  and 

*viee  they  would  help  to  keep  up  the  meEi  a  spirits 

lit,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  percentage 

(  wo  dderably  under  the  latter 
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(48)  Japanese  Clothing. 


Report  by  lieut-Colonel  C.  V.  Hume,  D.S.O.,  Royal 
Artillery.    Tokio,  16th  June  1906. 


1.  "  Clothing  "  consists  of  clothes,  boots,  spurs^  curry-combs 
and  brushes.  All  other  articles  of  kit  come  under  the  heading 
"Arms."  "Arms"  are  divided  into  (1)  "Arms."  which  include 
arms,  ammunition,  carts  and  harness  ;  and  (2)  "  War  Material," 
which  includes  all  other  articles  of  Ordnance  supply. 

2.  The  supply  of  clothing  in  the  field  is  carried  out  entirely 
by  divisions.     The  system  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  doth,  other  than  that  purchased,  is  made  at  the 

.  Senju  factory  near  Tokio. 

(2)  All  doth  is  stored  at  the  depdt  at  Fukagawa,  near 

Tokio. 

(3)  From  Fukugawa,  the  doth  is  sent  in  balk  to  the  head- 

quarters ol  divisions  all  over  Japan. 

(4)  Divisions  arrange  for  the  making  up  of  the  clothing  by 

contract  Everybody  seems  to  be  given  a  chance^  and 
all  over  Tokio  tailors  can  be  se<^  at  work  in  their 
little  shops  making  up  their  respective  lot&  Daring 
war  time,  as  a  labour  of  love,  the  wives  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  division  ti^  over  a  proportion  of 
the  undereloihing  and  make  it  up  under  the  saperin* 
tendence  of  the  wife  of  the  geniera]  or  senior  officer 
of  the  divisian* 

(5)  The  division  in  the  field  indents  on  the  depdt-battaUoo 

for  the  reqmred  dMas^  and  the  latter  sends  it  to 
the  army  base  depdt  at  the  port  of  tTpoa. 

(6)  From  TTjina  the  ekibSmt  is  dupped  to  Dafa^,  whence  it 

is  sent  by  rail  to  the  most  convenient  ''Despatd^ 
Magaane.*'  These  despatch  magazines  are  esialv 
fished  oo  the  ndhray,  and  at  them  dothing  and  oth^ 
soppliea  are  stored  till  they  can  be  deqpa&ied  to  the 
tro^  in  the  field.  They  are  under  the  control  of 
MaadiTiriaa  Head-Quarters  aad  are  esiabiidied  at 
Dafany,  Umo-jmag,  mad  MakAm^  probably  now  also  at 
TieUiag, 

(7)  At  the  de^trii  magarine  the  line  id  coBmnmicalion 

of  the  Army  eooramed  takes  the  dothia^  over  and 
debvera  it  at  the  head-ejuartefs  oi  the  divisioii  to 
wUdi  it  is  consigned. 
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(8)  On  the  arrival  of  the  dothing  at  the  head-quarters  of 

the  division  the  intendance  notifies  raiments  and 
other  units  of  its  arrival,  and  the  latter  send  for  it. 

(9)  No  clothing  is  sent  from  Japan  in  anticipation  of  wants. 

3.  Should  the  chief  intendant  of  a  division  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  locally  materials  for  special  clothing,  such 
as  warm  coats  for  sentries,  &c.,  he  reports  the  fact  to  Uie  War 
Minister,  who,  if  he  thinks  it  desirable,  orders  the  division  to 
purchase  and  make  up  in  the  field.  The  chief  intendant  then 
purchases  the  material  and  collects  the  tailors  of  the  division  at 
head-quarters  to  make  it  up.  There  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
tailors  in  the  ranks  of  each  regiment. 

4.  In  peace  time  the  soldier  gets  two  pairs  of  boots  (shoes) 
per  annurrif  and  on  service  four  pairs.  The  men  are  getting 
through  about  six  pairs  at  present,  the  extra  ones  being  indented 
for  by  divisions  on  their  head-quarters  in  Japan.  Repairs  in 
the  field  are  done  by  the  bootmakers  of  regiments.  The 
Japanese  boots  and  shoes  are,  or  rather  were,  cheap,  shapeless 
and  over-roomy.  They  are  now  improving,  anyhow  in  appear- 
ance and  stoutness.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  the  govern- 
ment price  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  about  2  yen^  a  pair, 
or  even  less.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Liao-yang,  shoes  and  gaiters 
were  universally  worn  by  dismounted  men.  The  shoes  soon  got 
loose  and  the  gaiters  ragged,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  took 
to  tying  on  their  shoes  with  a  bit  of  stout  string  (under  the 
sole,  then  crossed  over  the  instep,  and  then  tied  round  the 
ankle).  This  kept  the  shoe  close  to  the  foot.  Even  when 
boots  were  introduced,  after  the  battle  of  the  Sha  Ho,  they 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  men.  Boots  and  putties 
are  finding  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  and  though 
the  troops  in  Tokio  still  stick  to  the  shoes  and  gaiters,  boots 
and  putties  are  being  issued  in  large  quantities  in  the  field.  If 
not  already  the  service  kifc,  they  will  probably  become  so  in  the 
future. 

5.  Winter  clothing  is  supplied  to  divisions  as  described  in 
para.  2.  When  winter  is  over,  the  division  collects  its  warm 
clothing  and  hands  it  over  to  line  of  communication,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  a  despatch  magazine,  whence  it  is  sent  back  to  Japan. 
At  Ujina  it  is  all  disinfected,  and  then  sent  on  to  divisional 
head-quarters,  where  it  is  cleaned,  repaired  and  stored. 

6.  The  winter  clothing  is  excellent,  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
its  good  quality  that  the  men  have  been  practically  immune 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  A  box  containing  a  complete  winter 
outfit  Las  been  sent  home,  and  as  we  were  each  given  an  outfit 
in  the  winter,  the  following  remarks  on  some  of  the  articles,  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  may  be  of  use.  I  think  the  lowest 
night  temperature  we  had  was  about  14  degrees  below  zero 

*  Ayen  =  2f .  0}d. 
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(Fahrenheit).  There  was  very  little  snow  and  plenty  of  sun. 
On  still  days  it  was  quite  warm  in  the  sun,  but  when  the 
north  wind  blew,  which  it  often  did,  ever  so  little,  the  cold 
was  intense,  even  in  the  sun. 

(1)  The  blanket  overcoat  is  an  excellent  garment,  loose 
and  comfortable.  Any  amount  of  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments can  be  worn  underneath  it.  The  hook  fastenings 
answer  admirably.  The  small  keepers  on  the  shoulders 
are  for  the  tapes  of  the  mitts,  to  prevent  the  latter  falling 
off.  The  only  weak  point  about  the  coat  is  that  the  skirts 
are  not  heavy  enough  to  protect  the  knees  when  riding  in 
a  Manchurian  north  wincL  I  think  the  Japanese  recog- 
nized this,  for  they  served  out  to  mounted  corps  a  number 
of  sheepskin  '*  pull-overs  "  to  cover  the  thigh  and  knee. 
In  some  divisions  the  overcoats  were  of  a  khaki  colour, 
like  the  one  sent  home ;  in  others  they  were  grey  or  light 
brown,  and  made  up  actually  of  blankets,  the  red  stripes 
to  be  found  in  most  blankets  appearing  somewhere  on 
the  coat. 

(2)  The  blanket  hood  is  excellent  in  every  way. 

(3)  The  felt  mitts  I  found  indispensable.  Dogskin 
gloves  lined  with  rabbitskin  were,  I  found,  useless  by 
themselves  when  riding  on  cold  days,  but  five  minutes 
in  a  felt  mitt  made  a  numbed  hand  warm  again.  So  I 
always  hung  the  mitts  round  my  neck,  for  use  when 
required. 

(4)  The  woollen  jersey  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  always 
wore  it 

(5)  The  knitted  drawers  I  did  not  venture  on  as  I  had 
some  softer  ones  of  my  own,  but  the  men  could  not  have 
done  without  them. 

(6)  The  knitted  gloves  are  good,  but  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  mitts,  as  mentioncMi  above. 

(7)  I  did  not  try  the  knitted  socks  very  high^  but  I 
found  them  comfortable  both  riding  and  walking,  in  spite 
of  their  having  no  heels. 

(8)  The  toe-caps  I  did  not  use,  as  my  lace  boots  were 
not  roomy  enough  and  the  least  pressure  produces  numbed 
feet. 

(9)  The  Balaclava  caps  are  too  thin.  The  men  wore 
them  all  day  and  all  night,  but  later  on  in  the  winter 
they  were  served  out  in  addition  with  sheep  or  goat-skin 
ear-covers  which  were  turned  up  over  the  cap  when  not 
required. 

(10)  The  sheepskin  waistcoat  was,  I  consider,  the 
greatest  source  of  protection  against  the  cold.  It  is  worn 
over  the  jacket. 

(11)  The  cloth  boots  were  made  in  Japan.  They  are 
very  comfortable  and  men  and  officers  used  them,  mounted 
and  dismounted,  till  they  wore  them  out     Having  a  large 
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found  Japanese  eizee  &  bit  too  small  The  first 
atam  in  a  cold  weather  boot  is  Toonij  and  the 
is — more  rootn.  The  Ku^mn  felt  boots  seemed 
at  as  far  as  warmth  was  concemed,  but,  judgiiij^ 
^  vast  number  I  saw  Bcattered  along  the  roads 
;  norths  after  the  battle  of  Mukden,  they  are  not 
K>t-gear  for  rapid  movements. 

I  did  not  try  the  straw  boots. 

The  roomy,  eolid*hide  Chinese  shoes  were  popular 
Qth  Japanese  and  Russians. 

was  taken  into  wear  by  the  troops  last  summer  on 
let  June.    The  material  was  thin  cotton  drilL    The 

r  and  short  that  the  bottom 

it  belt     Neither  were  the 

Khaki  cap -covers,  showing 

.m.    The  value  of  the  colour 

[1.  Ill  the  autumn,  blue  clothing 

ifficers  procured  warm  kh^i 

rest  of  them  and  the  men 

;ing  in  pieces  of  drill,  and 

^neral  effect  was  quaint  as 

in  hue  from  white  to  dark 


exc-  ■■ 
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7, 

or  ^^'^ 

ja         wnB  H  piaiii  oue,  and  s 
eO|^e  was  often  hidden 
trousers  and  pants  rootir 
the  band  of  the  cap,  wer^ 
was  well  appreciated,  and  i 
was  take  a  back  into  v  r 

serge  of  British  pattei 
enlarged  their  khaki  *s 

wore  them  over  their         i. 


men  va 


the  pieces  let  in  by  the 
brown.  Later  on,  in  the  winter,  tne  blanket  overcoat  provided 
the  required  khaki  colouring.  When  the  weather  got  milder 
again  in  March  last,  the  blanket  coat  was  discarded.  To  hide 
the  blue  every  raan  was  then  served  out  with  a  loase  khaki 
drill  "  dust-coat/'  reaching  to  the  knees.  This  was  put  on  ov^ 
the  blue,  and  the  belts,  packs,  &c*,  put  on  over  the  khaki-  This 
was  the  kit  the  troops  were  in  when  I  left  the  front  last  month, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  practical  one.  They  will  now  be  in  khaki 
again. 


I 

I 
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(48)  System  of  Pay  in  the  Held* 


Report  by  Colonel  W.  Apsubt  SMira,  QE.  Rov«a  WiM 
Artillery ;  before  Port  Arthur,  Slit  Ootobttr  l»U4 


Before  leaving  Japan  for  the  front,  ofBoem  allot  a  uroporUtiii 
of  their  pay,  as  much  or  as  little  at  tlioy  like,  to  thoir  fainlUtMi. 
But  all  rai^  at  the  front  have  little  chance  of  iipendluif  iitormyi 
and  no  means  of  carrying  it  about  Non-conimiJMionml  oillntit*ii 
and  men  therefore  often  wish  to  send  money  home,  and  (iHl^^ril 
wish  to  supplement  their  allotments. 

Accordingly,  the  War  Office,  in  concert  with  the  PoMt  Of&fm^ 
are  trying  the  following  **  experiment " :— - 

The  field  post  offices  remit  postal  orders  to  Japan,  roettlvinj^ 
the  cash  either  from  the  m^i  himself,  or  if  Uie  man  pr#fm'S  iL 
from  the  officer  paying  the  unit  to  which  the  ttum  \mQnff^,  ana 
similarly  in  the  case  of  officers.  The  cash  Is  tluw  htmikd  9V<^ 
by  the  post  offices  to  the  field  Treasure  Otiesl,  and  \mem$$m 
available  for  re-issue  to  the  troops. 

Officers  are  naid  monthly;  non-eommlssioDe<l  offi^#r»  Mil 
men,  as  a  general  rule,  every  ten  days. 

N.B.— A  private's  pay  in  the  field  ts  cinly  0  $m  Cl^d,) 
a  day. 
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(SO)  Japanese  Haports  and  Staff  Diaries. 


Report  by  Lieut  ^Colonel  A.  L.  HaldAKI,  D»S.0.,  General 
Staff^  Head-Quarters,  Secoud  Japanese  Army,  13th  Maj  1905. 


Extracts  from  Japanese  Field  Ser\rice  Kegolatiooa 


In  the  Japanese  Field  Service  Eegulatiotis  (1903)  explicit 
rula^  are  laid  down  for  the  prepamtion  of  staff  diaries  and 
reportfi  on  actions.  (The  name  "staff  diary*'  Ls  not,  however, 
applied  in  the  regulations  to  that  compilatioa^  and,  as  the  diaries 
are  frequently  kept  by  others  than  those  on  the  staff  of  the  army, 
they  are,  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  called  **  war  diaries.*') 

Attached  are  extracts  from  the  latest  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations on  this  subject^  which ^  I  think,  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  our  own. 

As  it  often  happens  that  the  preparation  of  such  records  and 
diaries  falls  upon  officers  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  such  work — excc[>t  such  as  will  be  presently  i^eferred  to — the 
style  of  the  headings  given  in  the  Japanese  regulations  seems  to 
lend  itself  towards  simplifyiDg  the  task.  This  is  more  so  in 
the  caae  of  reports  on  action.^  than  in  that  of  staff  diaries.  As 
regards  the  latter,  the  possible  preparation  of  a  war  history  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  regulations,  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  them  up,  the  labour  of 
preparing  such  a  work  after  a  campaign  would  be  greatly 
simplified. 

As  it  was  my  duty  when  employed  at  the  Intelligence 
Department  to  prepare,  amongst  other  things,  the  Journal  of 
Events  in  South  Africa,  and  later,  that  for  Somaliland,  during 
the  campaigns  in  those  countries — a  duty  which  involved  a 
close  study  of  every  staff  diary  sent  from  the  seat  of  war — ^I 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  on  my  part  if, 
while  writing  on  this  subject,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what 
came  under  my  notice  at  that  time. 

Although  some  of  the  diaries  from  South  Africa  were 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  the  majority — and  I  think  that 
the  compilers  of  the  war  history  will  bear  me  out — were 
deficient  in  details,  which  greatly  detracted  from  their  value. 
Such  points  as  orders,  method  of  carrying  out  an  operation, 
conditions  at  different  periods  of  an  action,  position  of  neigh- 
bouring unitd,  casualties,  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  the 
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like,  were  by  no  meaos  f  ally  reported  on,  and  some  of  them 
were  omitted  altogether.  Orders  issued  by  higher  commanders 
were  only  to  be  found — and  that  rarely — ^in  staff  diaries  sub- 
mitted by  minor  commanders^  and  much  irrelevant  matter  was 
sometimes  inserted  with  no  apparent  object  except  that  of 
adding  to  their  length.  Had  the  work  been  carried  out  more 
efficiently,  it  would  not  have  been  found  necessary  to  gather 
material  for  the  history  from  such  soui'ces  as  the  private 
journals  of  officers. 

In  few  of  the  South  African  diaries  was  attention  drawn 
to  methods  which  had  proved  advantageous  in  carrying  out 
operations,  &c,  &c.,  whereby  experience  for  the  future  might 
have  been  gained,  and  in  only  one  staff  diary — ^that  of  a  cavalry 
colonel  in  command  of  a  column — was  full  attention  paid  to 
this  point 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diaries  sent  from  Somaliland, 
which  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
instructions  which  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
deficiencies  of  South  African  diaries,  contained  far  more  precise 
information. 

The  Japanese  reports — I  have  not  seen  their  war  diaries — 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  attained  to  in  the 
field.  No  question  that  I  have  asked  at  any  time  regarding  a 
battle  but  could  bo  answered  from  them.  The  numerous  rough 
though  neatly  executed  sketches  in  them  show  all  the  detail  of 
dispositions  that  can  possibly  be  required.  The  positions  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  at  different  periods  of  an  action,  and  the 
ranges  at  which  the  latter  fired,  are  all  clearly  shown.  Indeed, 
of  the  reports  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  worth  recording 
is  omitted,  and,  in  consequence,  the  great^t  of  all  benefits, 
experience  for  the  future,  can  be  readily  gathered. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  though  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  Japanese  is  of  high  quality,  they 
have  not  waited  till  their  army  was  before  the  enemy  in  order 
to  instruct  their  officers  in  some  degree  in  it.  During  peace 
manoeuvres,  from  the  company  and  even  the  section  commander 
upwards  to  the  higher  staff  officers,  reports  are  demanded,  and 
sketches  which  I  have  seen  in  Manchuria,  executed  by  newly 
joined  officers,  showing  the  dispositions  during  various  phases 
of  an  action  of  their  section  and  company,  prove  that  they  have 
been  sufficiently  trained  in  peace  time. 

As  manoeuvres  are  not  general  in  all  parts  of  our  army 
annually,  and  in  any  case  are  usually  of  short  duration, 
opportunity  might  be  taken  of  the  annual  company  training 
to  make  all  officers  prepare  brief  reports,  stating  the  orders 
given,  position  of  company  or  half  company  at  different  periods, 
rough  sketches,  &c.,  Ac.,  during  the  days  devoted  to  operations, 
outpost  duty,  convoys,  ftc  Such  an  exercise,  which  might  be 
extended  in  some  degree  to  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
would,  I  believe,  add  not  only  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  work. 
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improve  the  geoeral  standard  of  ability »  make  promotion  axami- 
nationB  for  some  leas  formidable,  and  create  the  habit  of  recording 
evBots  in  simple  and  terse  laoguage.  It  would,  further,  ha^e 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  trainiDg  the  whote  army  to  keep^ 
during  a  campaign,  intelligent  memoirs  whereby  the  writing 
of  history  and  the  amassLBg  of  experience  would  be  greatly 
facilitated. 


APPENDIX, 
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Extracts  feom  Japakese  Field  Sekticb  EmuLATioys, 

When  an  action  is  over,  a  report  of  the  occurrence  must  be 
made  without  delay  to  higher  authority.  As  soon  aa  possible 
afterwards  a  complete  report  will  be  drawn  up  framed  in  a 
similar  manner>  and  this  report  will  be  based  upon  the  rei)orta 
received  from  unite.  There  ia  no  regulation  form  for  these 
re  porta,  but  events  wUl  be  recorded  according  to  the  hours  at 
which  they  took  place.  In  the  case  of  a  battle  happening  in  a 
large  difltrict^  this  dlatrict  may  be  divided  up  into  areas,  and 
what  took  place  in  each  area  will  be  reported  upon  separately* 

The  main  object  of  the  full  report — which  is  sent  in  after 
the  immediate  report — is  to  provide,  through  general  officers 
commanding,  the  head-quarters  with  all  important  details  of 
what  has  occurred  so  that  guidance  may  be  obtained  in  carrying 
out  future  operations. 

For  this  reason  the  fall  report  of  a  large  unit  must  contain 
Information  under  the  following  headings : — 

1.  (yonditions  of  both  hostile  armies  before  the  beginning  of 

the  action. 

2.  Time  when  the  action  began. 

8.  Natural  features  of  the  l^ttlefield  (only  necessary  ones). 

4.  Strength  of  both  armies. 

6.  How  the  enemy's  position  was  captured. 

6.  How  units  were  arranged  for  the  attack. 

7.  Written  and  verbal  orders,  &c 

8.  Conditions  of  every  period  of  the  fight. 

9.  Conditions  at  the  crisis  or  point  of  me  fight  which  brought 

about  success  or  the  reverse. 

10.  Movement  of  neighbouring  units  during  the  crisis. 

11.  How  the  engagement  terminated  and  the  results  that 

followed. 

12.  Position  and  movements  of  both  hostile  armies  after  the 

battle. 
18.  Plan  of  operations  intended  to  be  carried  out  on  the  night 

following  the  battle  or  on  the  next  day. 
14.  Regimentid  numbers  and  names  of  superior  officers  of  the 

enemy  engaged. 
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The  above  axe  the  principal  points  and  those  which  are 
considered  of  first  importance,  but  they  may  be  added  to  if 
desired  or  some  omitted  if  thought  necessary.  The  latter  course 
might  be  followed  when  a  unit  has  fought  alone  or  with  a  much 
larger  force. 

Orders  and  reports  which  have  been  received  and  issued 
during  an  action,  and  which  have  had  a  favourable  or  adverse 
effect  on  its  conduct,  will  be  attached  to  the  report. 

In  the  full  report  there  must  be  lists  showing  casualties, 
captures,  arms  lost  or  injured,  and  ammunition  expended.  (In 
the  appendices  to  the  BefftQations  are  forms  for  these  lists, 
which  will  accompany  the  lull  translation  of  the  work  later.) 

Gallant  actions  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  units  will  also 
be  brought  to  notice. 

Sketches. — ^For  those  districts  which  appear  on  the  map  in 
the  hands  of  the  troops,  sketches  will  merely  be  required  to 
amplify  them. 

Simple  rough  sketches  are  useful  in  the  following  cases : — 
To  show  the  battle  ground  at  the  time  when  it  was 
reconnoitred,  to  show  the  defences  of  the  enemy  in 
detail,  to  take  the  place  of  long  explanations  and 
complicated  sentences. 
As  rough  sketches  have  frequently  to  be  made  on  horse* 
back  and  in  haste,  great  accuracy  is  not  necessary* 
The  width  of  a  river  need  not  be  drawn  to  scale,  but 
it  may  be  marked  in  figures  alongside  it  What  is 
required,  above  all,  is  clearness  and  suflSdent  accuracy 
to  make  the  sketch  useful. 

Watr  Diome$. 

Entries  must  be  made  in  war  diaries  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  occurrence.  If  the  entry  is  po6^x»ied  it  becxmes  leas 
valuable  the  greater  the  delay. 

1.  Hie  fiSowing  units  are  responsible  for  keepii^  a  war 
diary : — Every  department  of  Imperial  Head-QuaiieTS^  except 
the  postal  department;  each  head-quarters  commanded  by  a 
genial,  and  i^  from  the  natere  of  its  organization^  this  be 
sabdivided  into  sections,  eadi  section,  except  the  postal  section, 
win  keep  a  diary ;  every  department  of  the  inq^ector  of  tibe 
fine  of  conmndestioD ;  every  line  of  communieatiop  post,  r^« 
ment,  battalioPy  deiadbed  eompsny,  r^iraental  c^umn  of 
artillery,  umt  in  a  fortress,  incfapendent  fortress,  independent 
fort^  tel^fiapb  eovpa,  sanitary  corps,  hospital  cohxams,  corps 
of  obsemtioii,  amsdepdt,  reserve  corps,  reserve  depdt,  beairer 
corps  for  sick  and  wotnided,  and  horae  dep6t. 

Every  head-quarten  of  a  depdt  aod  every  anit  of  reserve 
at  home  will  alao  keep  a  depdt  diary  aeeording  to  the  above 
aob-drvinoaay  sod  the  points  to  be  entered  itt  the  <' 
shown  below  under  head  "  B,"  paragraph  3. 
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2-  A  war  diary  or  depot  diary  will  be  kept  from  the  day  of 
rnobOization.  Those  units ^  especially  esiablkhed  for  temporary 
duty^  will  begin  their  respective  diaries,  firstly,  by  the  hand  of 
an  officer  or  warrant  officer  who  may  first  arrive  at  the  place 
of  mobilization  of  such  unit,  and  the  diary  will  be  continaed 
by  the  person  deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  record. 

3,  The  object  of  keeping  diaries  is  two- fold,  viz. : — 

A.  To  furnish  a  history  of  an  individual  or  unit  and 

to  keep  a  record  of  occurrences  which  have  been 
actually  witnessed.  From  these  accounts  a 
history  of  the  wax  can  be  prepared,  and  from 
them  it  can  be  seen  whether  each  individual  ba? 
fulfilled  his  duties, 

B.  To   serve  for   future  reference,  with  the   id^t  of 

making  improvements  in  the  following : — Orgam* 
xation^  education^  supply,  reserve,  sanitation, 
arms,  ammunition,  tools,  material,  clothing, 
equipment,  and  all  other  military  mattei^ 

4.  In  order  to  attain  the  object  stated  under  '*A/*  the 
following  points  must  be  home  in  mind  :— 

(1)  All  orderSj  instructions,  and  reports  must  be  recorded* 

(Matters  of  a  confidential  nature  will  be  entered  in 
the  confidential  diary,  note  to  this  efiTeet  being  made 
in  the  diary.) 

(2)  Every  day's  position,   that   is  to  say,  the  arrival  at, 

departure  from^  or  halt  at  such  and  auch  a  place,  &c. 

(3)  Everything  regarding  the  line  of  march  and  quarters. 

(4)  Report  regar«iing  the  fighting,  giving  the  conditions  in 

every  detail,  the  respective  connection  with  other 
units  in  the  neighbourhood,  sketch  showing  the 
positions  of  units  at  the  most  important  phasea 
These  sketches  should  be  as  clear  and  minute  as 
1e. 


5.  Any  important  matters  that  have  occurred  during  the 
fighting.  In  filling  in  the  report  of  an  action  in  the  diary,  the 
hour  at  which  occurrences  took  place  should  be  entered  with 
exactitude ;  the  state  of  the  weatiier,  conditions  of  the  ground 
and  roads,  and  the  presence  of  houses,  &c.j  affecting  units  should 
also  be  noted. 

6.  What  part  of  the  front,  Sue,  was  occupied  by  the  unit 
furnishing  the  diary,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  unit  formed  a 
piquet,  was  head  of  the  advanced  guard  or  the  main  body,  &c. 

7.  Changes  in  personnel^  killed  and  wounded^  &&,  giving 
the  name  and  rank  in  the  case  of  oflicers,  and  only  the  number 
in  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  or  animala 

8.  Description  of  quarters  during  a  halt 

9.  Construction  of  field  works, 

10.  Any  other  matters  of  importance  which  may  occur  day 
by  day. 


BXP0RT8  AND  nkww  miMM.  ADA 

The  followinn^  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
carry  oat  the  requirements  of  "  B  "  : — 

(1)  Everything  regarding  arms  ammunition,  tools,  material, 

clothing,  and  equipment 

(2)  In  what  way  organization  and  regulations  have  stood 

the  test  of  operations. 

(3)  Everything   regarding   the    reserve  (men   and   horses) 

supply  and  sanitation. 

(4)  All  pouits  regarding  education  and  disoiplioe. 

(5)  Action  taken  at  times  of  emorgeticv,  such  w$  the  eoUee- 

tion  of  a  heavy  indemnity  from  the  inhabiUnt«  of  tbe 
enemy's  country. 

(6)  All  orders  issued  by  the  general  cominandSngi  ortlim 

by  units,  and  from  other  aothoritieSi  rewniH  mtLfU, 
detailed  information  of  all  kinds,  liiito  of  etumniiim, 
lists  of  expenditure  of  arms  and  ammtmitbtii  refK^riM 
from  outposts,  Ac,  must  be  entered  in  tJie  diMfims 
Matters  of  a  confidential  naiore  will  be  mtemd  UUff 
if,  on  account  of  their  eoofideiitial  ebaraeUrf,  ih^ 
cannot  be  entered  at  onee* 

(7;  On  these  diaries  the  date,  the  hour,  and  tlie  tmumfjfftiw 
place  sboold  be  dearly  entered,  a£i^l  il^  CMrfmafidef  or 
diief  of  the  staff  of  the  imite  sh^ld  eaasMbve,  Md 
wiD  sign  ai  the  end  cpf  each  day's  r4«Md. 

(S)  On  demobnizaiiiiw  the  dtariai  will  \m  t^fmA,  mA  tt^ 
dopiieaie  wiD  be  se»i  io»  il^  Wiinr  D^e^$itUiim%,  iA>e 
of^pnal  kftng  kefii  with  live  im^  lliie  Wir  l)Mjf»M#t- 
moA^  after  HttawM^  live  mjvtmmn  imkfnmiikm,  witt 
timm  ihtt  duplieate  w  il^  Oewend  9toC  tHMm;  H  irifl 
be  ppw^rred  in  Hie  Vbnaj. 

iVj  AH  the  abfyre  fesp]blaMi«^--^it^  Arw  <]>  Uf  fi^wM  W 
writlemiits<>tib»lwgisMaj^rfesd^  wardiia^ 
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Adtanced  Guabds,  479,  495. 

Adyancbd  tbbvohss  at  Port  A&thub,  source  of  weakness,  453. 

Akabaka-tama  attaokbd,  401-S  ;  eTaouated*  404 ;  468-9. 

AmcxmrriON,  expenditure  of,  80  (note),  227,  228,  270,  322,  324-5,  337. 

Ammuiotiok,  supply  of,  43, 142,  210-1,  356,  373 ;  artallerj  cease  fire  for 
want  of,  227,  228,  285,  302;  abandoned  by  Bussiaiis,  315;  600 
rounds  carried,  346 ;  517-8,  525 ;  cavalry,  531, 545  ;  amount  carried 
by  infantry,  667,  668. 

Akonymitt  or  Jafakbss  boldibbs,  180. 

Abtillebt,  field,  Japanese,  at  hatOe  of  Mukden,  97,  113,  116,  117,  151, 
obsenration  and  signalling,  1^1-2 ;  185,  200 ;  cover,  216 ;  massed, 
217,  runs  short  of  ammunition,  227,  228 ;  receives  kanjo,  229-30 ; 
At  Port  Arthwr,  see  Artillery,  siege;  order  of  battle,  455-6. 
Co-operation,  516 ;  fires  at  night,  38 ;  First  Army,  concentrated, 
242 ;  under  one  command,  304,  rapid  fire,  333 ;  fire  towards  sound 
264,  fires  on  own  infantry  267,  expenditure  of  ammunition  270, 
shift  position  at  night  272-3,  275 ;  finds  road  too  bad,  276 ;  escort 
protects,  276 ;  cover  made  in  action,  281,  293 ;  sandbags  carried, 
282  (note) ;  six  batteries  in  line,  293 ;  560-623,  views  on  indirect 
laying,  561, 584, 593-4 ;  gun  pits  561,  massing  v.  dispersal  562,  583, 
591,  614;  signalling,  563,  593,  607;  ranging,  563,  596,  607 ;  high- 
explosive  shell,  564,  581-2,  600 ;  Hijikata  batteiy,  566-7 ;  data  as  to 
gun  and  ammunition,  567-8,  588 ;  want  of  mobility,  568-9,  589 ; 
personnel,  589,  622 ;  superiority  of  personnel  to  Russian,  570,  587 ; 
shrapnel,  573,  598-600 ;  transmission  of  orders,  574,  591 ;  field 
glasses,  574 ;  tactics,  575-7,  606 ;  danger  of  movement  under  fire, 
577-8,  595,  619-20  ;  gallop,  578 ;  support  of  infantry,  579  ;  cover, 
580,  594-5,  608,  620;  screens,  581 ;  disposal  of  wagons,  581,  595, 
609 ;  casualties,  582-3 ;  night  firing,  584,  601,  605 ;  summary, 
585-6 ;  shields,  589,  607 ;  equipment  and  harness,  590 ;  organiza- 
tion, 590-1,  621 ;  ammimition  columns,  592 ;  aiming  posts,  595 ; 
range-finder,  596 ;  use  of  cover  by  detachments,  597 ;  at  battle  of 
Mukden,  603-23  ;  half -covered  position,  606  ;  elevating  gear,  608 ; 
in  pursuit,  611 ;  four-gun  batteries,  614-5 ;  tactical  points,  616- 
20 ;  artillery  duel,  617-8 ;  second  line  of  wagons,  622 ;  care  of 
material,  622. 

Abtillebt,  field,  Russian,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  good  practice,  200 ;  good 
service  in  retreat,  215;  reckless  firing,  216;  surprise  Japanese 
cavalry,  282;  invisible,  286;  held  in  reserve,  297.  Dispersal  of 
guns,  563,  584 ;  ranging,  564,  570-1,  596-7,  606 ;  data  as  to  gun 
and  ammunition,  567-8,  587;  shrapnel,  572,  606;  observation  of 
fire,  573 ;  alternative  positions,  577 ;  cover,  580,  594 ;  organization, 
592 ;  indirect  laying,  593 ;  small  effect  of  fire,  609-10  ;  captm^  of, 
612 ;  Q.L.  not  Q.F.,  614.    Night-firing,  44,  303,  309. 

Abtillebt  pibe,  small  effect  of,  154-5,  164, 165,  167,  179,  216,  268,  270, 
582-3, 609-10. 

Abtillebt,  heavy,  Japanese,  observing  station,  5 ;  413,  456 ;  order  of 
battle,  456 ;  at  battle  of  Mukden,  90,  92,  95,  96,  102,  107, 110, 115, 
117. 157, 185,  204,  207.  234,  235,  296,  302,  804,  309,  311,  610-1. 
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Abtillebt,  heavy,  Buscdan,  at  haHle  of  Mukden,  203,  216. 

Abtillebt,  horse,  Japanese,  improyised,  549;  none  with  Fh*8t  Army, 
601. 

AsTiLLEBT,  moimtam,  Japanese,  52 ;  cU  hoHle  of  Mvkden,  83,  95  (note), 
113,  116,  117, 151 ;  brought  up  to  silence  machine  gims,  153-4 ; 
co-operation  with  infantiy,  159,  217,  289,  291;  description^  384; 
439, 457-8, 462 ;  Russian  opinion,  489 ;  nsed  as  howitzers,  565 ;  585, 
589,  595,  612-3,  620-1 ;  batteries  available,  620. 

Abtillebt,  naval,  at  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  374,  376. 

Abtillbbt,  siege,  Japanese,  number  of  gons  at  Port  Arthur,  361; 
additions,  363,  364,  366;  377,  388;  395,  404,  408;  numbers  at 
commencement  of. siege,  414,  424;  433;  employment  on  19th 
September,  439-40;  co-operation  with  infantry,  445;  order  of 
battle,  456;  458,473. 

Attack  between  two  divisions  stopped  by  cross-fire,  222. 

Attack,  formations,  177;  fails  on  account  of  insufficient  artillery 
preparation,  204 ;  less  loss  when  moving,  209 ;  flank,  210 ;  frontal, 
2li-3 ;  285 ;  remarks,  343-5.     See  Infantry  formations. 

Attack,  infantiy,  501-19 ;  characteristics,  502 ;  front,  502 ;  deployment, 
503-4;  examples,  505-12;  formations,  512;  co-operation,  515; 
communication,  518.  Stopped  at  700  and  800  yards,  201;  at 
450  yards,  204 ;  remarks  on  opening  fire  and  dangerous  zone,  344. 


B. 

Balloon,  28,  91, 165, 187,  626. 

Bakds,  353. 

Bask  at  Dalnt,  385. 

Battxbibs,  377,  392. 

Batoitbt  fiohtiko,  12, 15,  46,  47;  ai  h<Me  of  Mukden,  122,  136,  138, 
139, 141,  215;  short  duration,  345. 

Bobb  tactics,  152. 

Boots,  674. 

C. 

Cavtseh,  385-6. 

Cabt,  transport,  condemned,  176. 

Case  shot,  not  carried,  601. 

Casxtaltiss,  comparison,  when  moving  and  when  halted,  209,  507 ;  shell 
and  rifle  firo,  215,  507,  565,  582-3,  588,  598,  609. 

Casualties,  Japanese,  Second  Japanese  Army,  19  (note) ;  <U  Hei-hm-iad, 
48,  50,  gun  and  rifle  fixe,  53.  Ai  haiOe  of  Mukden,  102, 103, 113, 
117,  122,  136,  143;  SeeandArmy,  tables,  145-7,  154;  loss  from 
artiUery  fire,  164;  166,  172,  173;  less  when  moving  than  halted, 
209;  8t]i  Division,  215 ;  Third  Army,  227;  i^rst  Army,  252,  255, 
267,  271,  285,  291;  2nd  Divimon,  294;  12th  Division,  822,  325, 
337 ;  during  investment  of  Port  Arthur,  859,  361 ;  at  siege,  364, 
366,  868,  369;  August,  876,  887 ;  October,  394,  898;  at  208-lCetre 
BSn,  404.  487 ;  407,  408,  415;  at  Ta  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  417,  420, 
428;  in  August,  425;  in  October,  449,  451,  452;  November,  466, 
467;  December,  472. 

Gasualtibs,  Buanan,  oi  haHU  ^  Mukdm,  148, 144. 
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Catai*bt  Beiqabe,  Istt  2, 18,  22 ;  engineers  with,  23 ;  at  HeI-lioii~tai,  33 1 
raid,  61-5;  66-^2;  480,  481,  482;  conoeala  Third  Army,  87; 
compoaitiou,  89  (note)*  134 ;  effect  of  taidB,  SK)-1 ;  ai  hattle  of 
Mukdtn,  92,  94«  95,  96,  98,  99,  Bends  in  infonnation,  100 ;  jouu 
Third  Army,  222;  joins  Camky  Di™ion,  223. 

Catai>BT  Brioadk,  2nd,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  220;  stops  25  BuisaaJ 
gquadronB,  222  ;  joins  Cavalry  Division*  223;  early  action,  231-^1  ] 
opposed  to  Eossian  cavalry,  476 ;  479,  480,  481, 

Ojltai^t  DtTtsiosr,  JapaJieae,  formed,  223 ;  224,  225,  226,  232,  483. 

Oatalbt,  divimional.  Japanese,  IB,  21,  35,  36,  66-82,     At  the  laitle  of 

Mukden,  100,  108,  124,  127,  sent  to  gamaon  a  vUlage.  170 ;  need  , 
up  as  orderliea,  214;  257,  261;  aurpriaea  by  artiHery,  282;  296,  I 
311  (note),  333;  536. 

CATAiiBT,  Japanese,  excellent  infantry,  170 ;  training,  231 ;  nmnber*,  231 ; 
at  siege  of  P^^W  Arthur,  361,  366.  Ammunition,  531 ;  maehine  gnus, 
531,  549;  signalling,  531;  transport,  532;  reconnjEiissujiGe,  534; 
diiimotmted  work,  534 ;  feeding,  534,  548 ;  remonnte,  535 ;  ehoct 
action,  535-6 ;  dmBional,  536 ;  Huitability  of  conntry,  535,  530, 
537  ;  personnel,  537-8,  546 ;  horses,  538-9,  547 ;  as  liorse  masters, 
543 ;  opinion  on  armament,  545 ;  wastage,  547 ;  eboeing,  549 ; 
raidfi,  651-7 ;  night  operfttiona,  557-9 ;  Itnesian  notes  on,  487-8,  494. 
498  J  report  on,  by  Captain  Jardine  526^1,  by  Colonel  Birkbeck 
542-59,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  on,  528-9 ;  organization,  529^^,  546 ; 
telephones,  530;  pioneer  equipment,  530;  saddle,  530,  548; 
equipment,  530-1,  547-8. 

C ATALliY,  Russian,  storm  village,  43 ;  in  rear  during  huUle  of  3Tuhdsn^  92 ; 
220,  221,  222,  225  ;  in  action,  232-3;  charge  infantry,  316;  recon- 
naiisance  474^7,  dismounted  action  475,  criticism,  477 ;  engages 
Japanese  cavalry,  480,  481,  482;  tactics  recommended  for,  488; 
compariBon  with  Japanese,  540. 

OttATf«*-TAJr,  attack  on,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  508-12. 

Chisk  Niek-yu-pao,  attack  on,  186-8. 

CniBiir  Shan,  capture  of,  851-2 ;  counter-attack  on,  35S-4. 

Chi-kuan  Shan  (East),  attack  on,  393-4,  399,  blown  up,  409 ;  attack 
on,  442-56 ;  description,  449 ;  final  attack,  464-66. 

Chinese  Wall  at  Poet  Abthtte,  396,  399,  400,  466. 

CiYiL  €k>YEENOE,  duties,  652-7. 

Climate  of  Manchtjbia,  22. 

Clothing,  for  cold  weather,  342. 

Clothing,  Japanese,  665,  673-6,  system  of  supply,  673;  winter,  674; 
khaki,  676. 

CoLOTJBB,  carried,  530 ;  Russian,  captured,  252 ;  290. 

CoMMTTNiCATiNO,  front  to  rear,  518,  574,  591. 

Communication,  line  of,  First  Army,  at  Mukden,  296. 

Containing  attacks,  84,  2H,  518. 

Cooking  utensils,  Japanese,  664. 

Co-OPEEATION,  between  units,  515;  infantry  and  artillery,  159,  214; 
not  waited  for,  217,  218,  270,  291. 

CO-OPEBATION  OF  AETILLEBT  AND  INFANTKT,  445,  448,  453,  516,  617. 

Cossacks,  59. 

CouNTEB-ATTACKS,  111,  138, 144, 166,  222.  228,  224,  226,  227 ;  suco^sful 
Russian,  290,  308,  309. 
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OOUNTBBMIKINO,  462,  464. 
OOUBT-MABTIAL,  660. 

GoTSB  FOB  GUNS,  580,  624 ;  made  during  acUon,  158, 197  ;  at  night,  216. 
Cbime,  statistics,  661. 
Cycubts,  495. 

D. 

Daily  life  of  soldibb,  662-5. 

Dalht,  occupied,  348;  oorered  bj  11th  Division,  849 ;  deai^d  of  mines, 
860;  looted,  371 ;  as  hase,  385. 

DkAD  used  A8  coteb,  271. 

Despatch  maoazihes,  673. 

DiSEMBABKATiOH,  in  Saghalieu,  485,  486,  6th  and  11th  Divisions,  348. 

DinsiOK,  Guard,  ai  hatOe  cf  IfdMm,  243,  244,  245,  246,  249,  250,  251, 
252,  256-7. 

DinsiOK,  1st,  occupies  liu-shu-tun,  348;  351,  355,  378,  397;  leares 
Port  Arthur, 413;  operations,  13th  to  22nd  August,  419 ;  432,446; 
order  of  battle,  455;  471. 

DinsiOH,  2nd,  at  Hei-kou-tai,  14,  43,  46,  47;  a<  hcMe  of  MtMm 
260-94,  composition,  261 ;  casualties,  294. 

DiTmoH,  drd,  1,  2,  17;  ai  Hei-hm-iai,  28,  33,  36,  44;  ai  haUU  cf 
Mykden,  in  reserre,  89,  90;  sent  to  the  Second  Annj,  110;  shifted 
to  the  left,  115,  118,  119,  128;  attack  im  Tu-hung-tun,  137-43; 
202. 

DmsiOH,  4th,  18;  ai  haOU  of  Mukden,  89,  96,  97,  99,  101,  102, 105; 
transferred  to  Fourth  Army,  110, 133 ;  111,  116 ;  returns  of  Second 
Army,  124;  order  of  battle,  132;  attack  on  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu, 
134. 

DiTmoH,  5th,  ai  Hei-hm-tai,  14, 18  (note),  37,  40,  43,  45,  47;  casualties, 
50;  detailed  deseripticn  of  attack,  51,  505-7;  ai  haUle  cfMnkden, 
89,  95,  97,  99,  100,  103,  104,  111,  113,  116,  119, 124, 125, 127; 
order  olbatOe,  132, 149;  detailed  operatioiis,  148-80. 

DmnoE,  6th,  disembarks,  348 ;  1,  2,  6, 18,  at  Hei-kon-tai,  28. 

DmsioE,  7th,  arrires,  366,  398,  459;  at  20S-lCetre  BSn,  400-3;  leaves 
Port  Arthur,  413;  order  of  battle,  459 ;  471;  ai  haiOe  of  MMdm^ 
attacked  in  flank,  226. 

DnriBiOE,  8th,  14,  21,  23,  ai  Hei-lum-iai,  29,  31,32,47,  56;  casualties,  50; 
ai  hatOe  cf  Mukden,  89,  96,  97,  98,  101,  103, 105, 110, 114, 117, 
119;  moves  to  the  left,  126;  127, 128;  order  of  battle,  138, 182 ; 
detailed  operations,  181-218;  phases  of  the  battle,  183 ;  attacks  on 
Yang-shih-tan  and  Kan-kuaa-tnn,  198-206;  sent  north,  206; 
attack  on  Chang-tan,  506-12. 

DiYiflioir,  9th,  arrives,  354;  355, 380 ;  leaves  Port  Arthur,  413 ;  19th-31st 
August,  421-^,  446;  order  of  batOe,  455;  ai  haUU  cf  Mukden, 
115,  128,  202;  makes  flank  mansh,  223,  225;  casualties,  227; 
receives  a  kanjo,  229. 

DinsiOH,  nth,  disembarks,  348;  349,  351,  355,  356,  378;  leaves  Port 
Arthur,  413;  attack  of  1^  and  Hsiao  Ku  Shan,  416-8 ;  fails  in 
attackof  East  Ghi-kuaa  Shan,  421;  446;  order  of  battle,  455;  sent 
to  the  east,  86;  joins  imh  Armj,  87. 

DirniOH,  12th,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  29&-847 ;  joined  bj  reeerve  brigade, 
234;  compositioii,  296;  abandons  the  pursuit,  337;  casualties,  337; 
movements  of  2nd  line  transport,  389. 
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DiYiBiON,  14tih,  arrires,  483. 

Drafts,  gjBtem  of,  479 ;  to  complete  units,  21. 

Dbujijubhvkss,  6d5. 

Duo^UTs,  4. 

E. 

EUBCTBIG  ALABM  WIBX8,  422. 

ENonmBS,  23,  42 ;  at  hoHU  of  Mukdm^  96,  97,  98, 103, 104, 108, 114, 
119, 136, 140. 141 ;  losses,  145-6, 195, 269, 306, 317, 358 ;  additicosl, 
at  Port  AHhw,  366;  375;  reinforoemeiits,  396,  397-8;  458,  460, 
499,  508,  509,  514,  523,  function  of  diTicdonal  engineer,  632 ;  duties 
of,  642 ;  at  siege,  644. 

Entbekchiko  tools  gabbied,  638-9,  667,  668. 

Entbenchments,  new  Russian  pattern,  270 ;  diagram  of  trench,  279 ;  on 
Shu-kon  Shan,  301  and  Map  66,  307,  308,  at  Pien-ma-lu-pn,  312, 
on  the  Sha  Ho,  3-5,  6,  7,  contrast  of  Russian  and  Japanese,  19, 
41,  51 ;  Russian,  155, 188, 198-9 ;  Japanese  under  fire,  212 ;  Third 
Army  entrenches  in  June  1905, 481 ;  dug  under  fire,  491 ;  501,  502, 
506,517;  at  night,  524. 

EqxTlPMEKT,  infantiy,  notes  oa,  346-7. 

Ebh-luno  Shan,  attack  on,  390-1,  392-3,  394,  mines  exploded,  397, 398, 
399,  400,  captured,  407;  attack  on,  445;  final  operations,  461-3; 
Map  79;  466. 

Extensions,  infantry,  152,  186,  187,  189-90,  201,  203,  208,  308,  320, 
332,  502,  506,  507,  511,  513. 

F. 

Fan  Ho,  287,  329,  331. 

Field  fobtification,  Russian,  at  Mukden,  213-4;  Russian  defence 
works,  624-8 ;  at  Nan  Shan,  conspicuous,  624,  passive  defence,  625 ; 
Shou-shan-pu,  625-6;  Liao-yang,  626-7.  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson's 
remarks,  627-8 ;  635-8 ;  Tieh-ling,  636 ;  invisibility,  637  ;  Sha-to-tzu, 
638.  See  also  Entrenchments,  Obstacles,  Hand-grenades,  Japanese 
defence  works. 

Fifth  Japanese  Abmy,  formed,  87 ;  92 ;  composition,  235  (note) ;  241, 
242,  243,  245,  247,  253,  256,  258.  262,  274,  276,  277. 

FiBB,  opened  by  Russians  at  1,200-800  yards,  515,  by  Japanese  at  1,000- 
800  yards,  515. 

Fibst  Japanese  Abmt,  at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  234-59 ;  composition, 
234 ;  position,  239 ;  orders,  240 ;  covers  25  miles,  245 ;  pursuit,  248 ; 
casualties,  252,  255 ;  rest,  253 ;  comments,  255-9 ;  operations  of 
2nd  Division,  260-94;  the  pursuit,  275;  operations  of  the  12th 
Division,  295-347 ;  line  of  communication,  296. 

Flags,  380,  391,  424,  431,  435,  448,  472. 

Flank,  attacks,  211. 

Flank  mabch,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  223,  225. 

Fleet,  Japanese,  does  not  co-operate  in  attack  on  Port  Arthur  forts,  441. 

Fleet,  Russian,  bombards  troops,  351,  353,  354,  357,  417. 

FOBAGE,  338. 

FoBT  KuBOPATKiN.  description  of,  426-7 ;  374,  378,  380 ;  capture,  381 ; 

386;  attack  on  19th  August,  421;  recaptured  by  Russians,  422 : 

capture  of,  426-31 ;  artillery  action,  439-41. 


INDEX.  AAO 

FOUOA88B8,  467. 

Foim-GUV  FIELD  BATTKRIK8,  614-5, 

Fourth  Japanksb  Army,  28;  oompoiiition,  «i<  hiHh  of  MnMe^n,  N7, 
235 ;  92,  95 ;  in  need  of  help.  109 ;  4th  l>\y\n\m  Mont  to  it.  1 10.  lllH, 
190;  164,  241.  247,  250,  251,  253.  254.  831. 

Fu-SHUN,  279;  attack  on,  281. 

Ci. 
Grnrral  Officer  leads  aMault,  406. 
Gripprnbero,  General.    See  Hei-kou-tiii. 
Gun  platform,  382  (diagram). 
"  G  "  Work  captured,  387-8,  392,  393-4 ;  attac^k  cm.  443. 

II. 

Havd-oreitades,  16,  42.  84,  122,  189,  141.  165.  265.  267.  29(»,  34)7.  .'Mm. 
309.  346,  358,  367,  383.  406,  423,  431,  436.  451.  453.  w^itimiN  for 
protection,  462;  petroleum,  465 ;  469,  501.  515,  523. 

Haseoawa,  Major,  raid,  61-5. 

Head-coyer,  value  of,  83-4;  113,  188,  199;  aliMiuM  (it.iH;  313.  321, 
624,  631  (photograph  13),  page  632.     See  aleo  I^Mi|)holJM. 

Hei-kou-tai,  battle  of,  14,  28-53;  dmoriptUm  <d  ground.  3^);  tmmmiiUm, 
48,  50 ;  BuMians  engaged,  48 ;  Bir  Ian  Hamilion'*  maumni,  53-  9 ; 
attadE  of  Ml  DiYirfon,  505-7. 

HioH-EXPLOfliYE  SHELL,  218,  228,  564-«,  568,  581-2.  mhi,  61 1. 

Huikata  battery,  566-7,  614-5. 

Holdall,  blue  cloth,  668. 

HoRBEMAVBHiP,  J^MUiese,  176,  543. 

HoBBCB  or  the  Cayalby,  538-9;  MiilUsry,  589;  iiUiiwpe<U,  ^i  MUod 
msrere  oold.  80. 

Hobpitalb  at  Fort  Arthur,  hit  }py  «lieU«  4^)6. 

HownzERB,  28-em.,  at  Mukden*  95^  151;  deMcnptioii.  382  3;  4  6'lju^A. 
416. 

Hbiao  KcEi-HBiva'FV,  aUaek  ob«  lM-4. 

Hbiao  Ku  Bhav,  aUttck  on*  :SH7.  399;  aOadk  utki  ctifiiui^  4#,  416  8. 

Hbi  Bhaji.  aUttek  on,  355-8. 


L 

Ice  WmOEWM  BY  BCBRAE  AETnxBarY  n»E.  Wi. 

hmmmcT  ultiw^.  12. 14,  S65.  ^2,  »1. 291,  WK,  3(/7, 3J4.  357. 373.  0i»4. 
«4.  ew,  «5. 

lnA9TmT  POUumoM.  11.  U.  51-3 :  ^  MOe  i/  JftMaii.  !».  JM.  Ml. 
152.  1».  177^.  Wi.  197.  1199.  IM.  Ml.  »3,  908-1^.  SMMf.  397. 
332  («MMB):  «r  F#r€  J#«iir.  337,  363.  373,  3»,  391«  393.  MS. 
4k22.  mC  M5.  4i» :  owfing,  4M9:   giiiiiiai  mIm  <«i  Ui^Mmi^c, 
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Iafaktrt,    Japanese,  equipment^  210;    bttd   seouUjig,  dM;    kit,   3S3, 
^  066-9 ;  Sir  Ian  HaniiltonV  apinion,  561  ;  CoL  Huma^B,  575 ;  dailj 

^         life  of,  662-9. 

Ikfaktby,  moimted,  398,  459  ^  Japaneee  views  on,  550. 

IWFAWTRY,  Russian,  at  haiUe  of  Mukden,  led  hj  motmtad  officers,  121 » 
bad  shotiting,  153.  347 ;  open  fir^  at  1,5(>0  yards,  201,  209 ;  fire  in 
rear  of  Japanese,  46 ;  Sir  l^tn  Hatnilton^H  opinion,  561 ;  bad 
sliooting.  639. 

liTBTRUOTORS*  615. 

iKrtstfinifTT,  of  late  Russiiui  field  works,  637 1  641-2  ^  of  Euflei&n  irorks 
at  Mukden,  113,  172,  198,  213. 

l-T;Etr  Shan,  sapping  commenoed,  471. 

J- 

'  jAPAMm  ■ammacu  woua,  639-82  O^wtognpks  aiKer  page  68^;  main 
Itatarva, 880;  6S84(;  radooMn,  680,  685,  641;  imxaofiMd  ocnrer. 

Xi^'OTAV-TOirt  li^^       198.     / 

lEi^ 7i^?iiiaie  laiMitrr.  667;  blue  hAM    66B;  &  Mlii]lii»  668|  mi^ 

KoBV-TAitAt  Mplnnd.  868^;  d8eoriptum,'StfO{  451>  452. 
KvAK-TirKO  FHiravBULA,  operations  m,  848-^ ;  de8Gripti<m,  850. 

L. 
Latbikes,  6to. 

LlAO  BiTBB  AS  LINE  OF   COMMUNICATION,  479. 

Liu-SHU-TTIN,  base  of  Second  Army,  372. 
Loka-BANOB  FiBB,  little  used,  513,  515. 
LooPHOLBS,  8,  20.    See  dUo  Head-coyer. 

M.      ^ 

Machine  guns,  5,  6,  7,  38,  45,  4^(56,  57  ^'o^  IfiHU  of  MiMen,  83,  91^, 
127, 135 ;  mountain  gnns  /^romght/tip  Ui  silence,  158-4 ;  nnmber 
per  division,  234;  27^,  27l,  2^,  2^,  28«f,  30i5,  309,  311^321,  346. 

Machine  gtinb,  at  Port  AHhur,  357,  36^,  375,  406,  434,  4S&,  436,  437, 
439,  460,  461,  510,  511,  517 ;  monntings,  526;  cav&ii7,  531;  549 ; 
emplacements  (photographs  8,  9  and  12),  page  632. 

Map,  captnred,  101 ;  indifferent,  208,  322 ;  253 ;  fonnd  on  dead  officer,  267. 

Medical  abbanobmbntb,  at  JxUtle  of  Mukden,  in  5th  Division,  156, 159, 
174 ;  Chinese  stretcher  bearers,  205 ;  remarks  on,  343. 

Mbtbb  Hill,  203-,  367-^,  882,  389 ;  sapping,  394.  397 ;  Japanese  xvpnlse, 
400-8,  401  (dcetch);  captuie'  of,  403-4;  405;  attack  on  20th 
September,  437;  supposed  tunnels,  437;  description.  467;  final 
operations,  469-71. 
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MiKM,  367,  368,  369,  391,  392,  393,  397,  406,  44^,  409.  427,  4A9,  461  • 

462,463. 
M18HCHKRKO,  Lieat-Genend,  raid,   13,  .22,  23-8;    ut   Ht^ikou.Ui.  35. 

481,482. 
MiXTUBa  OF  UHITB,  299. 

M(M:HiA-pn,  attack  on,  165-72, 196>7. 

M0BTAB8,  grenade,  515,  523 ;  at  hattU  of  Mukden,  108, 119, 134,  136. 165 1 

deKription,  391,  451. 
MOBTAB8,  light,  399,  416. 
<'M"  WoBK,  deecriptdon,  450;  captured,  472. 

Mttzdek,  battle  of,  operationB  of  Second  JapaneM  Armj,  83  1 47 1  Ovama'« 
plan,  86,  241,  255 ;  deecriptdon  of  ground.  93,  1 13,  181,  219.  236  8 1 
first  phase,  94;  second  phase,  97;  oriticiam  of  tho  BiMHmd  Anny. 
107-8;  Russian  defences,  113;  third  phase,  113;  aenmul  rbimrvti. 
119  (note) ;  the  task  of  the  Second  Army,  130  2 ;  dotiilltMl  lUHHiUiii 
of  the  attack  on  Hsiao  Kuei-hsing-pu,  134  6;  dtttailod  lUH^uuiit  of 
the  attack  on  Yu-hung-tun,  137-43;  casualties.  HcHHmd  Army, 
145-7 ;  operations  of  the  5th  Division,  148-80 ;  o|M»ratlonH  of  thA 
8th  Biyision,  181-218;  strength  of  uniU,  187  (notit).  IHH,  215 1 
operations  of  the  Third  Japanese  Army,  219-30 ;  flank  mart^hnH. 
223-5;  casualties,  Third  Army,  227;  operations  of  JaiMumsti 
cavaliy,  231-3 ;  operations  of  the  First  Japanese  Annv»  2:U  59 ; 
Russian  order  of  battle,  240;  operations  of  the  2na  Division, 
260-94;  operations  of  the  12th  Division,  295-347. 

N. 

Naoanuma,  Lieut.-Golonel,  raid,  66-82. 

Nakamtjba,  Major-Qeneral,  leads  assault  on  fort,  466-7. 

Nam AKO-TAMA,  description,  434 ;  captured,  381-2 ;  attack  on,  432 ;  cispturw 
of,  434-5. 

Nan  Shah,  Russian  losses  at,  350. 

Naval  Brigade,  350,  374. 

Night  opkbatiohb,  47,  49;  at  the  battU  of  Mukden,  90,  101,  119, 
121,  136, 140, 154, 171 ;  Japanese  lose  thefa*  way,  205,  266;  21 M 
226-7, 274,  artillery  fire,  303, 306-8  (diagnim),  nnnarkii,  1144^  6  ( 2)57  ( 
faUnre,  466-7;  489-90,  491,  500 ;  geoml  mscoimi,  52^1-5,  dimifmm 
522;  examples,  523;  by  cavalij,  559;  firing  by  aHflkry,  5H4,  601  ( 
605. 

Niu-CHIA-Tuv,  attack  on,  24-6. 

NoETB  FoBT,  attacked,  393-4,  395,  396,  399,  4/lH) ;  tmjyiumd.  4Mi  iTAi 
final  attack,  459-^ ;  Map  78. 

"H**  WoBK,  description,  450;  captured,  472, 

0. 

OwtmrtMG  9TATKW,  5,  7, 374, 4M,  405, 440, 630  (^dotpmi^hM  tOtmd  1 1>, 
632. 


OwTACLBi.  5,  7, 19;  fittle  mttd  wt  Moslem  100,  IM,  IM,  IH^;  i^MUk 
aad  piU,  21:3;  d«CnKtk«i  'if,  j^.  Wti,  Wi0,  W\.  Zl^  »i^i  mim 
tm^m^ZiZ.UT;  value  4I,  <^,  627,  <K^,  «S^^  «M,  «^.  <^  L 

Obms  or  SATns,  Juymyim,  mi  SUUhm^Ud,  4^;  4d  ImUU  «j/  MniMu, 
ftMNnd  kiWKf,  IXi    nM  Army,  m  ;  mi  t^^  AHkmr,  4^^, 


91;  tftUei'hm'tai,  4S:  at  batOe  of  MvJtdm. 


148,240,897. 

«aR7iiigoat.lMt  106.11>7. 109.  lU,  U4 llS.  U6.iH»3«kl». 
186,  129;  tnainiii«ioir<rf,  214;  241.  JM8.  mjM«i«L.MM9^ 
878;  iMfan  tattle  of  Miikta>,.897f  V^a^mmlmS^. 

OvTfom,406.  '■'.',''■'--    '.■"'"'.'""■."/.."' 


PAv-xjOira  Saiuf  (Wepfc),  a^kfAt  «iv:3tif,  i|$^»rl^  llM. 

Pat  tit  totb  ttbt.©,  flW. 
Perflicix  BXE»€I8£S,  662p  670-2. 
PrBK-Niu-Lr-PU  CAPTUBBD,  306  ^  descnbed,  312 

Po»T  AJtTKUR,  iiege  of,  348-173 ;  garrison,  349-^0,  3®C  M§,  877,  410 ; 
opeiiitioaa  hi  Eiian^tung  penmaiiia,  350-9 ;  siege  begiiia,  359  (»ee 
GamioltieA) ;  epitome  of  openLtionfi,  360-9 ;  deBcriptioii  of  defexieee, 
362;  dlaxj  of  the  &iege,  370-415;  general  attack  of  lJ)tli"26tJi 
August,  373-6 ;  water  supply  cut,  381 ;  geaienU  att4ii3k  of  30tli 
October,  392^ ;  geii€ani  attack  of  26tb  November,  399-iOO ;  attii<;k 
on  203-Metiie  Hill,  4U0-4;  Euat  forts  cuptxired,  4()8-9;  sun-endern 
409-13;  well -fed  appeanuiee  of  garrison,  410,  41  ti;  euQimarjr,^ 
413-5 ;  HTippUes  captured,  415  ;  attack  and  eaptuiie  of  Ta  Ku  Shan 

and   Haiao   Ku    Shan,   416;    operations.    13th    to    22nd    Au^^et, 

411^20 ;  19ftli  to  81sb  AxJigaat^JS^rr^m^t^  rf.Vpvt  ^ymm^, 
42e-31;  19th  to  22nd Bept^oOw,  4SSrBz  empV^jme^fc <a  aartSiDerf, 
19th  S^tmlw,  4»Mf ;  ttftteeie  m  CR^Mni  Hiia  ivdtte  & 
Ootolwr,  442-54;  n^  vanilta,  458;  os^dter  of  bttMeof  TUrd  Amy, 
455-6,  458 ;  concluding  operations,  457-73 ;  assaulta  in  NoTomb^, 
464-71. 

Ptjkishmekt,  powers  of,  660-1. 

PuTiLOT  Hill,  1,  5. 

*'P"  WoBK,  eapturod,  393-4;  deaoription,  450;  452. 


"  Q  "  Work,  attack,  399,  400,  451 ;  desoriptiou,  450;  captured,  472. 


R. 

Raids,  551-7 ;  Japanese,  59-65 ;  66-82 ;  remarks  on,  80 ;  articles  carried, 
81.     See  aho  Mishchenko. 

Railway,  built  by  Russians,  28,  161,  162;   blockhouses,  75;    bridge 

destroyed^  75 ;  line  destroyed,  79. 
Ranging,  563-4,  570-1,  573. 
Rations.  388,  389.;  emergency,  847,  369;  384;  663. 
RxAB  GUARDS,  RuBsian,  189. 

Rbconnaissanox,  Japanese,  faulty,  203;   misleading,  280;  283,  289; 
Japanese  method,  491,  496 ;  502,  512 ;  cavalry,  532-3. 

RaiNVOEOBMBNT,  136, 169,  201,  205 ;  system  of,  208,  209 ;  211. 


Repobtb,  67a*8a 

BeSKBTB  BBOtMKHTS  8KKT  T()   L.   OF  0.    Dt^Tt,  ittCt. 

Rkssbtbs,  99,  239,  517. 
RsTOLTEB,  not  approved  of,  345. 
Rumours,  false,  429. 

Rube,  44 ;  camp  fires,  310 ;  rear-guard,  3«*)2. 

Rushes,  98,  135,  136,  186,  187,  309,  810,  ttll4,  Wi,  044«  d04.  t^fm,  mii 
510,  514. 

Russian  Asmt,  organization  at  beginning  of  1905,  ill. 
**  R  "  Work,  description,  450 ;  oapinrvd,  470. 

a 

Saohaliek,  expedition  to,  484-6. 

Sandbaob,  used  in  attack,  93,  142,  1«5«  180,  197,  tPfl,  iTltf,  «<mM  Vf 
field  artilleiy,  282  (noto) ;  608,  511,  §09,  #40. 

Sandbfu,  battle  of.    See  Hei-koa-tai, 

Sab  oeb,  deMTiption,  120;  aiU#;k  on,  121. 

Sabitabt   kbabubbs,  ahsHkce  fd,  176$    llthi^   tn»A»ffHmff4,  514^;  'm 
oocopied  diafcricU,  653-^ ;  hi  fMitUmamulm,  IMI9. 

Safpibo,  379,  384,  3f»,  HM,  994,  429,  «97,  442,  44«,  44^,  ]lf«|^  7^ 

Scom,  84, 190,  ikt  iipmal  inwned,  i^/l6l. 

Sbabchuaht,  2,  «,  ^4,  4aM,  42./^  ^^. 

Sbo>bi»  jArABCBB  ABsr,  deiftMvre  KBi«  6»  ifce  Mb  ff/y.  f- 1/> ;  o^^tm^^kmrn^ 

fftmaftM,  Idr  h*rM/n\  fd  \fdm  fif  UnMm,  ^  f^;  <»»my»iif.K'M'^ 
^7:  fiMiiim*:.  9^>;  Aitmi^.  KV/ ;  4elb  tMwktm  p9fm  %f9  f^  PmfflSk 
Armj,  ltf>;  <«tea«fe  t/>  elM  MR.  f  f4>  ie»  tasii,  l:)VV-l'  >  hi0»,  3^2^,^ 

dSA  ff.v  'Mbmrnve  \\am  o»,  J-b>;  (imeHyeiim,  1.  X:  Xt  HV. 

9KjL^>frwram.  aia*«k  on,  lU.  Itii.  rjfT,  h».  X^^n.  i:<V?,  -inA,  H>^.  '3^1^. 

dffBLrBBst.  :V 

SoTBua  .r»   aiaiimn).  My  4dn.  B».  U.^  ^'^^^^^  «)*>?.  M^;  «)>  :«hMff. 
'i4rt. 

dsDCV  tactxta  A^.  .'^7.  .';39.  .j3S.  ^IS. 

5HTiT-!iirnt-rnf«*  B«iy>fnm9.  'saptiim  «3f,  4RH-T. 

i^iriT'ffiifi  SifA^f.  'mtvtmmhmtmtH  tin.  :)Al'. 

ihatui  E»AB«.  .im 

^9nMB  ravircinw.  :1IM|.  489^7:  Jkn^fmrnm,  MUT;  ^Jf^Ji■^^<Ja  of  tfKiiVl. 

iifDif  ATJ^mn..  Mwd  ai  bmtW  *if  Iftihiin.  287,  .182»  .^>K.  .Wl.  .WS  -.  inhMfM^, 
^imm,  Mn4(  falu^  iMwit.  2Sl. 

^TAFI^  DTaICTIBI.  »l7>t-'^ 

Svifivsmr  Sif*».  dttaffhr  .jb^  JSWI,  .md^  ^^  gow*  iifUawod,  30r> :  nmmr 


.-xfilMe^  .107.  :10».  jwsiiU  Oikk  4811.  jte.  4M^,  cs|rimed[,  l«^: 
4Ki^;  3liif»  ^.  ifnal  -mnitMBW.  4ild-^T  iW!  .iMmHled  hyCknenbl 
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SUPPLT»  337-8;  diary  of  moyement  of  ooluniiiB  of  12th  Diraion  it 
battle  of  Mukden,  339-42 ;  diagram,  340 ;  by  the  River  Lia^  479. 

SuBPBiSK,  279,  280,  286,  359. 

SwoBDS,  officers*,  15. 


Tactics,    Japanese,    Bossian   notes   on,  487-500.    See  dUo  Infantiy, 
Artilleiy,  Sue. 

Tailors,  674. 

Ta  Ku  Shan,  attack  and  capture  of,  415-8. 

Tatstjmi,  Lieut.-Qeneral  (8th  Diyision),  30  (note),  44. 

Tblbphone,  cut,  99 ;  167, 187 ;  not  satisfactoiy,  214 ;  228 ;  break  down, 
250,  440,  441 ;  cavahy,  530 ;  artiUeiy.  591,  593,  604,  607. 

Tents,  663. 

Third  Japahbsb  Army,  assembles  at  Hsiao-pei-ho,  84;  at  haitle  of 
Mvkden,  composition,  220, 361 ;  94,  99, 100, 103, 105. 107, 110. 114, 
123,  130. 191,  196.  219-30;  defeats  16th  Russian  Army  Corps  in 
'  open  ground.  245 ;  253.  254 ;  formed.  348,  joined  by  Ist  Reserve 
Brigade.  350 ;  reinforcements.  354 ;  for  operations  at  Port  Arthur, 
see  Port  Arthur ;  7th  Division  arrives,  366 ;  order  of  battle.  455-6 ; 
concluding  operations.  478-83 ;  line  of  communication,  479,  481 ; 
entrenches,  481.  joined  by  14th  Division.  483. 

Tieh-ling.  defences,  237,  movement  on,  253 ;  attack  on.  293 ;  entered, 
293.  330,  buming  of.  329.  330. 

Tinned  rations.  Russian,  162-3. 

ToMiOKA.  Colonel,  detachment.  88.  96.  103.  105.  106,  111.  124 ;  order  of 
battle.  133. 

Tramway,  light,  laid.  483. 

Transports,  protection  of,  484. 

Trench  railways.  378. 

Truce  at  battle  of  Mukden,  used  to  facilitate  retreat,  247-8. 


u. 

Umezawa  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  234,  243,  245,  246,  249,  251. 
253,  254,  275,  296,  303,  327,  328,  329,  331. 


V. 

Valises  left  behind  in  action,  356,  373.  668. 
Volley  firing,  Russians  give  up,  200;  497,  515. 


W. 

Wang-tai,  attack  on,  399,  captured,  409. 

Wan-pu-chieh,  attack  on,  280. 

Weather,  at  battle  of  Mukden,  100,  104,  125,  129,  157,  171,  table  of 
temperature,  174;  191,  226,  238,  250,  264,  265,  316,  320,  337, 

Wells.  663. 
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Whistlk,  not  used,  505,  518. 

White  flag,  321,  326. 

Wounded  picked  up  under  fire,  153. 

Wounds,  at  Mukden,  classification,  147,  215. 

Y. 

Ya-ld  Army.     See  Fifth  Japanese  Army. 

Tang-shih-tun,  attack  on,  198. 

Ta-pa-tai,  attack  on,  41. 

YuBH-PU-Tzu,  attack  on,  184-6. 

Yu-HUNG-TUN,  description,  120,  attack  on,  121,  128,  137-43,  166,  night 
attack  formation,  522-3,  524. 

Yu  Ta  Shan,  capture  of,  378. 


MILITARY  BOOKS  pvhlhketl hy  Authortttf^oniinvLed, 

Xzamination  FeLpBrB—i^mtinHftL 

H«(rulHr    Forres,  f'Hiiailian    IVriiiaiirnt  Fon^rs.  Militki.  Iiii|M>riaI    Yoonifttiry.  am! 

V^llullt«H.^s.    11*03  Mav,  VMM  Mrv,  N«tv.,  1905  Nov.,  IMG  5I»y,  Nov.,  11*07  May, 

N..V.     Ka.b  U-. 
Militia.    r'oini>-titive.     HOlto  IIMVJ.     Vari-niB.     E.-n^h  U. 
Militia.  IiiiiM>rial  Y.omanrv.  ami  I'mverMtv  (.'amlidates.     1903  March,  Se|»t..  19t>4 

Marth,  S.;i.t..,  iJHiu  Manh.  Supt.,  VM\  Marcli,  net.,  1907  Mar.-h.,  «»i't.     K»«h  Is. 
F..ri'ii:n  Laiiuniatr*.t<.     Mu'loni.      I«y6  April,  Oct.;    1«9»,  1903,  1901,  Oct.;  1906 

.July,  Oit. ;  1907  O.t.     Each  1.*. 

EXPLOSIVES.    S^M-vicc.     Tn'atis»o  on.    1907.     Is.  M. 

FIELD  SERVICE.     Manual  for  :- 

-Artillory.     FiiM.     Ihitfa-lt;.     l«-i.r.  Q.F.    3</. 
I'itt...  |;.»yal.     1HM9.     1*. 

favftlry  I{«>:inViit.  1907.  3#/. 
Irifantrv  liattalimi.  l!Mi7.  3'/. 
lufniilry.    M«Mint..<l.     1.S99.    3#/. 

MfMlifnf  Si-rviivs,     1«99.    4*/.  (I'mhr  ren'sioti^ 

JV.at  I  mill*  Corps.     Army.    IXKH.     1//.  (f'HfUrrefmon) 

Ditto.  Hwiiu.  Ih.fc'ine.    1«93.     l.(. 

FIELD  SERVICE  POCKET  BOOK,    (rruviuunal).     1907.     U. 

FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIONS  :- 

J 'art  1.    (iiiiil.iin'.l  Trainiii|<.     19or>.     Is.  (f'tuhr  nnnon) 

I'iti'i  AitifiifluiftntH.     May  19o7.    Ir/, 

FINANCIAL   INSTRUCTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  ARMY  ACCOUNTS. 

FOREIGN   LANQUAQES.  STUDY   OF.     I{«'j:«i;jitioii^     2</. 

FRANCO-GERMAN    WAR,   1870-71.       TraLhlate.l  from  tlu;   (Jfriiiaii  Official 
Avcuiiiit.     I'iveV'N.     £0  1I«.  (W. 

A/xo  tt^paraiihf,  in  Vohnnvf  in  «7ofA,  Sertiong  in  pnper  C'trtrs^  and 
ritma  unrntfUHtttl : — 

Firfct  Tart— History  <■!  tin-  War  to  Iho  downfall  of  the  Eiiipiro— 

V'.'l.  1  (>'ec.  1  In  6).    OiitlTi-ak  wf  Hostilities  U*  Hatllec.f  *JravoMt«\    XI  ♦*.>•. 

((hit  of  print) 
v.. I.  '2  (S..i\  »J  to  9).     IJattlo  of  Gravfkittf  to  I».iwnfall  of  Empire.    £\  2... 

(OtUofprifU) 
St  .or:.!  I'.irt  -  Hi>t..iy  *'i  the  War  afs^aiiiht  the  Hcpuhlic— 

V'.j.  I  (S»M-.  in  t«»  13).     liivcMment  •»f  I'aris  ti»  Rc-«»ccuiiatiou  of  Orleans  by  the 

«o»nnaijv.  XI  6*. 
V'.»l.  L*  (.*^f«'.  14  ti«  l?*).  Evi.'ntKinN'i.rthcrn  Frain'e  from  einl  of  Nov.  In  Nnrth- 
wfst  Iroiii  iH-^iiiiiiii*:  nif  IU*«'.  Sif^fo  of  Tacih  fri»m  «'oiimieyi*«'nieiit of  l)vt\  !•> 
tin-  Arrni8Ti»>:  0|x'rHtious  in  the  Suiith-eatit  from  miiMle  of  Nov.  tn  mi'MK- 
•  'f.faii.  XI  »K--. 
V.'I.  ;i  (S"  '•.  19  an.l  20).  Ev.'nt>  in  .South-eaui  Frame  from  nii«MIf  of  .Ian.  to 
'r*nin]i.-iiii>u  of  iiovtiliti«'H.  Itcnrwanl  CominuuicaliiiriK.  The  Armidtice. 
Il'iiuwiinl  March  ainl  Occupation.     Hetrospect.    XI  Us.  t></. 

1^«.|  tH'll 

1.  Kvuitti  in  July.     I'lan.    3y. 

2.  Kvi  ns-  t..  Kvt»  ..f  Dattlec  of  Wi'Tth  an*I  fcSpichfrtn.    3rd  LHlitiou.    3j». 

{thif  of  print) 
A,     r..-»ttl»>  of  Worth  nn-l  S|.i.*lM-r»n.     .3!«I  ♦^•lition.     its,  {*  hit  of  print) 

I.     A'ivrth.M'".!  Thinl  Arm\  toth*^  MoM-lh.  *V'-.     L»n.l  .  «.liiinii.     I-:.        ((hit.  of' print) 
."..     ^.»J■•M•»«ti..I,^  !i.«ar  Mrt7.'«»n   i;»th,  l»»th,  ami  17ih  Anuu^t.     i^atllc  of  Vionvilk- 
Mar-  la  'i'l.iir.    'ihil  tMlitiou.    »;>-.  tW. 
fi.     |5att|c«l  •..ravtJ.ttc— St.  Privat.    .'>s.  {(Jut  of  print) 

(.Liito)  0 


Fran  to-German  War— '-fw/f  »>««/. 

7.     .\<l\;ti|.  i>  iif  1'iiii.l  Ariiiy  :ui<f>if  .\rmy  i'f  t!i»»  M»'nw- iignn;«t  Arniy.-^f '^lifil'-a-. 

*<.       I'.iTtli-  ••!"  •^itinii.      Xt.  iM.v/rt/'^iriR*i 

1>.     I'l.i'fi-Iii,;:'.  ••ii  < i I'm iM t»  <'••!< ^t  «ii'l  lioi.in*  Fi»rtiT— •••s  ill  ANi»c:i- >iii«!  L"rrA«!i«., 

1".     Iiiv.  -iin.  II?  »if  rari-j.  <'H|i|tiri'  'if  Ti-ul  :ii»'l  Stra^sl.iii-ir.    •».<. 

I  L.     Kvfi.tn  ii..i'i.ii'  I'm  is,  iiiui  J»r  ••tliri  |«..iii!.-  «»f  Tliiatn*  uf  Wur  in  Wr.-'t-rii  Fpi-j-c 

•  III!  1 1  t-Ijil  »•!  •  l«'to1.i'r.      .V.  .'W. 

PJ.  J.jist  l-.iikML;<iii>'iir.-  tviili  Fn  nr|,  Armv  i»f  tin  i:hii..t\  ^.•..■.lrI■.■llc^•^  nfi^r  (••'!  '^f 
Sir.iHsl'Uii;  mill  Mfl"/.  !••  iiiitMlc  lY NnVi-niUT.     4.v.  ♦«./. 

1;l.  ni'.iiiii.nc.s  tilt  Tlitiitri' iif  Wsir  in  I't-iilral  Franoe  up  t.i  lu-oO'-ui'.iti'-n  i* 
i.>rl*'iuj<j  l.iy  tii<  fif«i'milTl^.    (i$. 

I I  Mi-.tftiin  M  f.«i*Jnvf>tin#'nt  of  I*;iri-  m\'  to  niiiMIi-  i»f  iJmt  inirf*r.     4*. 

l.'i.     Mi-.'i-nii".  f.»r  I'lfti-i'tinir   tli**    Iiiv»".jniint  i»i    FanV  ami  <  U*»»irrfii'*f  -  liiti-i- 

Fn-ui'li  i':«|iiiHl  t-*  '•••niiiMnC'iii»*ii{  «.f  1><71.     '-**.  »W. 
Ir;.     l'r««»"M«lii:^s  .•!  S(*-vii-l  Arinv  fr-'Ui  •■Miiinir^nci  invnt  i-f  1871  »iutil  fin-  A^l.l^fi^*»•. 

1 7.     Pt .•••.•f.,lii,i;^ ,  f  Ftr-.t  A I'luy  fr-iui  •'«.>Tiini«'ri«'iiii*  nt  «•(  l><71  imril  t.h"  Anni  fthf.     'As. 

\H.  •  »•  «Mirn*in"i'.  I II  Si>ur)i-«a^t>rn  Tln-'itn-  hi  Wiir  u|>  t«*  nii>1<llr  of  January,  1>«71. 
Kv.  u\>  lirf.»i-'  Paris*  fivm  «*«!Uinj«n»;i-m»'Mr  uf  1871  T««  J*i*'  Armisitii'i-.  'xf. 

r.».     1  ii.'.MHT.MnM-«  on  S'ouih-.'ii.-!   'I')it«!ri-  of  W.ir  fr»'ni  niitMi*i  ••!  J.inunry.   I**;! 
ppw..|.,|iii:rp  in  n-jn-oi  <m-iiiuui  Army  nn«!  in  (.'•.•iiM  PrMvinoo?,  fnnu  Nov.. 
1>*7<".  uhlil  tie  A ii«si».| !••#..    j:J«.  »W. 

•JO.  «nii»'r;il  i;.rr»'-|jt:«t  i.f  War  fr^nn  U'<inninir  <«f  Si-jit..  1>»7'".  to  «'« •>:.•«» ion  ..• 
ll'-^tilirii's.  Ainiisti<'«' iin>l  P««;««"i»  ProliniiiiMn'-.".  I{»-l.urn  of  <I*nnMn  Ari'ry 
:in«l  P';ni'  «'f  Fninlifurt.  Tht*  OnMumtiun.  Tli»- 'r-Kynnili.  P<i«jt,  S;iJ.|,ly 
.^l  Aiiiniuniti.Mi.  iN'iuniiNsiihit.  Hnvpitiil  SorviiM-.  fMviuf  hi-rvi.'f.  Milnftry 
fii-fiti.',  H«viuiinf'nt,  .m-l  UMnKM.;niri.M»uh.  lU-ult^.  5a 
Xhrilyi'  »1  \i.'\'\.     I--.  «../. 

P!:.!.- 

t.  piif'.- ..M-'-««si!-»  N-Noiiilly.     ."//. 

.i\.  ):  .ii'.mI  Vi.»ijvi'l.'— M-., .  ]., 'I  ...ir.   p..orJ..i.  ..f  « '..|.t.  i.-hiur  F-m-s  ■»:  N-.-i-    ,v; 

.•I'..  l':i'«N-  '.I  \  i..'.M»l,..    Mjii\-.  J.i  'I'.. 111.      I^••^in•>^  ••:  •  ■'iil»M!.liiii'  i-'.  i--  •   :!i::«  \  «  • 
.•,,.....      .W. 

:m.  P...t:!.-.'!  •^••S-i'i.      Pi.-!ii  11   -f  r.»'i:.  i.lii  ..  r.-i.    ••  t.ivvinl- N^-n.      '•■r 

'.»l'..  «:itt f  S.   l-ii..    pi..  ,f''-'!i  .  Mil'.'  Imii.kh!-  |i|t!l«  .sil-iM.Mi.ji  ,.Ii..itl\  !'i.I.«r«-  th'»'-' 

..J  tii.-  ^!i!i.'.'ii:.    :W 

GJflRlllAN  ARMY.     1  :  h\  s.-.v!-'  l;.-,r:.-       I-»-o.     *i,i. 

GERMAN  FIELD  ARTILLERY.     I'l.^i  L' .i-s.     iv.»>...     |<.  i..;. 

GERMANY.       'VU-.    «   .-i-i.-.i.-i.     .?    I.m;-:    i-..        \\i|i,    -..-J    Pin-,    n,    i....!;.   |...       !s,; 
I  l..|Mi».t,.i.  P.M»*.  \     »'.. 

Put'...         M..)ik«'".-  Pi..i.  •!.•  tiM-       I' 

GUNNERY.     'Pivt  l:.'.,k  ..|.     I'.it  i.     p.^;.    j*  :w. 

GUNS.     II.U..11-..-I;.-  f...  .- 

•'.H-j.i    P..1..     MrtiU  I      i..u:.i  >.  IV!.'. .     i'.'iii".     !"'«.i.t    i!.».i.     »..• 

!•»   in.   t^.l'  i.:il:j  >.M\l.f         P»5«;         P*'.«'I      'l.-r...       I-./. 

I.-.  |i   P..L.     Miisk  l..i:..i  •-...li...-..^.  M.iiU,.  I  Ml  '.  Ill,  ..-:  Ml'      [•■„']  »•,.!!..>.  •• 

ll'Ol.       l5. 

l/.-ir.  I'.I..     .XI  Ilk  =11    J.tlV.  iih!   t'.uii..-*     A'.i.:.'!i.  npi   l.iii,«'t  i    ^f4^i:  iV.     iuK-. 

*  l.i.!'.ii.-.     PMil       1. 
I..  (I.  i.'.F.     Fi'.-M  P-{.!toi'  •.     l"«i;.      •«,/ 
l.;-|  I-   «,«.l  .     '.ill  I  >.  i  -i.*' .      P.M«V       1  »'r.i.  :•  Hot:.      •••/ 
]:.yi    .fil'     -At.  A.'jF.      I  .■.•:'i    --IV....      r"U.      H.I. 

]:•  j.r    !•  p. '.1  •; . '.-.I.     M.Ks   I    »..   IV.   -.r.-l  iV-i.  ....  I   «  ..n ■.•••■    -   .\p..U.    \  \  ■  *• 

jui.l  M.     H.-i  ..-Am  |.  ry      P*i»;.      )• 
I"  jr.  .8..iiif»"l  P..I,.     Mis:.-  p.ii.ij.iii-i.t       I'.Mil.      !.. 
I-.  •    \'.l  ..  ■•!!  I  ;.  M  •  ••}'..  i:-.     i:«»».'      I.   •.,/. 
■••;  ..hi-  li  i;.I.       !l-..ivi!/.i.  ■  pun:,     ii.j 


OuiiB.     II"i!.  ;r   "Ksi:.  r — ivi'ti«.»'i'. 

.-•L'-iM.-:-  1!.L.     M:irJc««  IX..  X  ,  \^  .     I  an-l  S.rxi.-. .     ll*Ort.     |..  ii  ; 

J*-i":«L  li.M.i..  H  .wit,-,  r-'l  7"i"wi.     M-  n.i'-I--  Animuu'iit  uiil   Xnimufii  ii  WmK'*. 

I-aii!  Srrvi, f.     19iH.    •.»,». 
»'ri!,.l,  j<  1..  Ai.i  r.. !..»'.      t);!!!-.  Vi    :.'  tii.i:-:.  A.-.      l'.»»»l.      l.«.  Im/. 
'5-J;..  I:  ^^|■■,     I.Aiii  Sir\i.  f.     l;'-.i      Is* 
.••••S-:i.-l.  i;.L.  If..'.vr/.,r.     M;rk  1.     l-.»««-;      |*.  i./. 
.".-i:i.|.  r.I..     M.irk-l.-V.     l:».M.     !».'. 
.'-!!..  h  U.L.     Mark-*  IV.-  V.     I.ui  1  >•  r\i. ...     1:m»;{.     I<.  f:.i. 

4-7-iiifl- «,i  F.     TiX'-l  Aip.i7u:ii<it.-<.     I  :iii.l  S.-rvi.N-.      I'.''«»l.     Is. 

•l-7-iiMli  •,».r.r.   I  Msirk  l\  •».*?!  Tr.ivir.i:;'.:  r.iril.ii:  .     I.:ii..l  Sfi  \  i.-.     Ivi'J.     I». 

-••'.••■.-ii.'hy.K.     M.iuiiaiii.     Mnrk  I.     .MiiJi- ILiuipi,.  !it      I'm**:.     1,   »:  / 

\;i.».J-ii.  "li    a?i.|   •;lu.<-i:i.|i    f 'ki.vitTimI   .Muxiiii    Mui'liin.*  «  M  il-i  uk*   KiM--   •"U:iml-«V 

•  •!»  <'arr:M4.''  •.  M.'i..  Tuvrilrv,  Infuiitrv.  r.ir.tiHt  :    Tiipi-.j  ini>i  <'«'!i'   M.»iii.tui;'  .. 

l!«-«7.     \.*. 
H-:M»:»-ni- fi    Nfr.lfiif.iit    .I-lnnrrl    i\u>\   (isiiiIiht  'J-harrol    •■.•umi  li'il   li.-m   'M-hm  li 

riiii  «)|."»-iii.h  M.H.  rh:iiiil'.T,  Maj-^a/.im*  llilli-  i'h:iml«.i-.  .'ii  <  im  •  ■••        \\uwi 

HISTORICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  - 

ll.«l<ft;ii!i-.K  :   17th  iMuiToi.uH  (  Iiriln'tMH).      I.u-'li  .i.t. 

i)i;<L'<-.'>  <Mi;ir>if4.  ;{r.l.  Irh.  r«th.  I'lth  .ii«r;ili.     Karh  U. 

i»!  iir..*.?.>s,  l.-t,  :Jr.|«  fiTh.  7tli.  I  nil.  l.'ilh.  ami  H'.th.     i::i.  h  I... 

lMrr>.       '.itli,  I'itli.  UMil  l.irh.      i:.i<  h  :U'. 
M.'iiii" ''irpv.     ;;s. 

!'•>.  -Jii't.  Itri.  ..t)i.  i'.rh.  7th.  hU.  \nh.  l«rh.  iith.  l;Mh  l::tli  1  >tii.  h'th.  l.ih   Inii. 

VMl,  'Jtnh.  21.-!.  'JL»ii.i,  -j;}:-.!.  ;iith.  ;n:tli,  .TJIh.  Mllh.  :.  Ji'i   '..th.  .  I  I    ..'ii.l 

7:;r.|.  7»th,  s*:\\,,  h7fh..ii..l  !».'ii.l.      I'a.  h  \< 
!»...   1  Ith.  V.rh.  Olsr,  7'Mh,  ai..|  SSi],.     Il.i.li  5  •■. 

HISTORIES,  SHORT,  OF  TUK  TERRITORIAL    RKQIMKNTK  OK  THK 

I'.IMTl^ll   .MiMV      •;;  ii..m.!h}-.   .a.  h  1./.     h.  ..i... -...him.-   ... 
l»itr...         •||..S.-..»H.:.;„.5        I'/. 

HORSE  AND  STABLE  MANAGEMENT.      M  «i.i...l      I'.iui.     .1,/. 

HOSTILITIES   WITHOUT    DECLARATION   OF  WAR,   FROM   1700  TO 

l'<7n.     'J*. 

HYDRAULICS  FOR  GARRISON  ARTILLERY.     M.nm.il  .  t      I-.*'      I.    •>./ 

INFANTRY  TRAINING.     Vju.%.     U 

INFANTRY.     M..5ii.!..i.     1  !;.l!.ii../.     1'."»:.     «W. 

INSTITUTES,     '••-ti  •>;.  :.i.l  l:.-'ifi'-.,t..i.     |;ii|.     f..i  r>:i  M.ni'u-.-hi.ni  ••(      I'*",      hi, 

INTELLIGENCE  DUTIES  IN  THE  FIELD      i      '.     t  i       I.h>I.     .'./ 

JAPANESE     ARMY     MANUALS.        IM-\.!l..       i|;\l'l.<;  )...(     ii 

•  r.--,i-..     ..I  I*  •;  I  »ii     i   iiMi  4  1         :)'f 

KINGS  REGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS  FOR  THE  ARMY      1 I     •.'/ 


I'.'i . •!.  I;...  1...    r«",     .'./ 
J...    j-.'"t     .*,/ 


-'.      I".  •..••••   :.       :    :  .    i    •    .   iS    ■■'.!    i.'t     i'    :  .    t    .  *ii.      t'.:ii    •   •     I.      i. 


KIT  PLATES 

A,-i::..^     !.. 

i    :    i 

1  •■  1     « 1    •    ; 

{. 
1.    • 

1=.  '..  ; 

•    ■•■•   V.      1--.-I 

MILITARY  BOOKS,  publinhtd  t»f  -4«Mf/n7v— ronfinued. 

Kit  Plates— roNAtii »<•(/. 

KijjrinMfTK    Ilnval  —Cftntinued. 

Nu.  A.     M..mit.Ml.     nwail  ..f  Shvlf  anil  TH^WiiiK',  N»w  patUTii.     181>1».     1»/ 
N(i.  li.     J)river.  with  pair  of  llor.ses.      Fi^liI   Kit  InM  out  f<ir  lii3|><ytiiiii  ou 
I'arailt*.  iiHMUiliiiif  Arn»"l«»s  cam«*(1  in   Valine  i>n  l!nir;;N|.'t*    W.i^fU. 

Ni>.  7.     I 'river,  with  pair  ••[  HorwH.     Ti'aoe  M:iri'!iiii:r  Onlrr,     Kit  Iai<l  out    J.ir 

In>|if«'i.i«»ii  on  l*Hra<lf.     \KH\.     !</. 
No.  H.     DidiiKiiintiMi.     FioM  Kit  lui<t  out  i.t  lii:f]if«>tiiiii  .lU  ranuh*.     l«l»S.     \tt 
Jiifaiitry— 

N...  1.     Kit  in  llanrack  Kuoni.     llHK'i.    *ic/. 
N«>.  t!.     Kit  hiitt  'lilt  f<ir  lDH)H*ctiou.     1!m):».     2</. 
ihVhhiUil.     18H4.     U. 

LAW.     Military.     Manual  r>f.    Ii«i7.    2x. 

LAW  FOR  THE  BSSEBVE  FORCES  AND  MILITIA.      Miiiuh)  ..t.      1•^^t:. 

l4.    Cr/. 

MAGAZINES  AND  CARS  OF  WAR  MATtelEL.     li'i'tMil.-itimi-.  f..r.     1:*04 

MANOSUVRES.     N..t08  ••».    1898.    2jr. 

MAP  PROJECTIONS.     A  Skctrh  ..f  thi*  .Sn1.je.>t  ..f.     VArL    Ad, 

MAP  READING  AND  FIELD  SKETCHING.      M»iium1.    I'.mk;.     \*.  :\d.     And 
fvf!  S<'h«M»lH,  Aruij-, 

MECHANISM  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARTILLERY.  Not.-s  on.  .s.>.-.>u.«  H,Hti..n 
liM»2.     lit. 

MEDICAL  CORPS.     liovalAnny:— 
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